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INTRODUCTION 


The nation’s health, even more than personal health, is a complex phenomenon 
definable by a continuum of variables ranging from social integration through 
political stability to economic progress, or, in a different and narrower focus, 
according to criteria relating to social, physiological, and psychological states. 
The health of persons, or personal health, according to the famous definition of 
the World Health Organization, “is a state of complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” > The social 
dimensions are explored by Parsons, according to whom the essence of health is 
the individual’s optimum ability to perform effectively those “roles and tasks for 
which he has been socialized.” °? 

Narrowing our focus to the absence of somatic and mental conditions impinging 
on functional abilities, it is still obvious that health so defined is today rarely the 
result of what is called “health care” or medical care. The narrowly defined 
health status of the individual is determined by genetic factors, environmental 
conditions, nutritional regimens, life styles, and chance. Some complexities of 
genetic diseases are described in the paper by Stevenson and Howell, which also 
makes clear that neither the health care system nor the political system yet deals 
adequately with the range of questions raised by genetically related illnesses. 

With the essential elimination or control, at least in our society, of the major 
contagious and parasitic diseases, the current function of the medical care sector 
is restorative and ameliorative. It is sickness care. Medical services are provided 
to retard the progression and to alleviate the implications of chronic diseases, to 
terminate successfully episodes of acute illness, and to attempt to ease the process 
of dying. Medical care is designed to cure when it can, to manage when it cannot 
cure, and to dignify when it can do neither. There is a consensus that the medical 
care sector, while ever costing more, is not performing any of its functions well 
for all those who could benefit by them, a nearly ubiquitous view that there is a 
“health care crisis.” The multiplicity of proposals for the cure in terms of deliv- 
ery, organization, financing, and control is evidence that dissatisfaction with the 
performance of the medical care sector has reached the status of a politicized 
social problem. As in other complex diseases, while there is agreement that 
something is drastically wrong, there is no consensus on either the diagnosis or 
the therapy. And the prognosis is pessimistic. 

Of the large set of proximate causes of the malfunctioning of the medical care 


sector—which in a more detailed analysis are seen as symptoms—we may identiy 
the five salient ones: 


1, Shortages in the availability of providers and resources—particularly in the 
inner cities of large metropolitan areas and in the low population density sectors 
of the country-—as well as barriers to access to the available resources. This is 

1. “Constitution,” in The First Ten Years of the World Health Organization (Geneva: 
World Health Organization, 1958) 


2. Talcott Parsons, “Definitions of Health and Illness in the Light of American Values and 


ss cag in E. G. Jaco, ed, Patients, Physicians and Illness (New York: Free Press, 
1958), p. 176. 
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demonstrated in long waiting times in doctors’ offices and in hospital outpatient 
clinics, difficulties in getting appointments and admissions for elective procedures 
where service capabilities are present, and the high incidence of remediable condi- 
tions together with low rates of utilization for the poor, the black, and the other 
socially disadvantaged population groups. 

2. High and still rapidly rising costs with no dampening mechanism in sight. 
Increases in the prices of medical care services exceed those of the general inflation 
or price increases in all other services, with hospital prices rising at the rate of 15 
percent per year. Yet there is no obvious equilibrating tendency that might even- 
tually retard or eliminate these price and cost increases. 

3. The rapidly rising cost of services together with shifts in the age distribution 
of the population and selected increases in utilization rates by certain cohorts have 
resulted in a significant relative enlargement of the medical care sector. Medical 
care expenditures now absorb in excess of 7 percent of the total national product 
(GNP), compared to about 5 percent ten years ago. Current per capita expendi- 
tures of approximately $300 are expected to increase to over $500 by 1975 and to 
more than double by 1980. 

4. With multiple and uncoérdinated entry points to an increasingly mass pro- 
duction system of fragmented care, the patient is lost in the maze, a point dis- 
cussed in the papers of Herman and Mechanic. 

5. In spite of the increasing medical care sector, there has been no concomi- 
tant improvement in health levels. In terms of the crude but basic indices of in- 
fant mortality and the death rate of males in the 40-50 age group, there has been 
some deterioration in relation to other industrialized Western countries. It is clear 
that the United States health position would improve if the gap between white 
and nonwhite life expectancy were closed: in 1968 the expectation of life at birth 
was respectively 71.1 and 63.7 years. Although the extent to which the gap 
can be closed is not known, there are programs that would provide specific gains 
for the nonwhite population and that have not received special emphasis in the 
past; an example is sickle-cell anemia, which mainly strikes Negroes. 


It is not obvious that there is a general shortage in the availability of resources. 
The occupancy rate in general short-term hospitals is well below their over-all 
capacity; but there are acute shortages in certain areas, under current practice 
patterns. It is widely held that, again under current practice patterns, there is a 
shortage of physicians, a proposition that is examined from different points of 
view in the papers by Lynch, and Sheps and Seipp. It is probably correct that 
there is a shortage of family doctors. Of the 278,500 physicians in patient care, 
only 20 percent, or 57,000, are in the practice of general medicine. The others 
are distributed among no less than 61 specialties, of which the American Medical 
Association officially recognizes 43 by issuing a specialty certificate. Of the more 
than 82,000 physicians in the surgical specialties, there are 2,426 neurosurgeons 
and over 9,500 ophthalmologists.* Not only is there scanty rationale to justify 
the implied physician/population ratios for surgeons, but there is ample evidence 
to suggest that the resulting “overdoctoring” often involves unnecessary surgery. 


3, The source for these and the following data is J. N. Haug, G. A Roback, and B. C. 
Martin, Distribution of Physicians in the United States, 1970 (Chicago’ American Medical 
Association, 1971). 
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Regional maldistribution is of similar shape. Thus, while for the entire United 
States there is an average of about 140 physicians per 100,000 persons, in New 
York State there are about 220 and in Mississippi less than 80. There are chronic 
shortages in other health manpower supplies, such as nurses. But even where 
both personnel and facilities are available there are significant barriers to the access 
of care. This is partially reflected in white versus nonwhite utilization differen- 
tials. The number of physician visits per year for white males is 4.0; for non- 
whites it is 2.7. Although somewhat reduced, the differential is maintained even 
if the data are age-adjusted and standardized for income.* Further evidence for 
barriers to access is demonstrated by the fact that even though nonwhites are 
admitted less frequently to hospitals than whites, once they are in, their average 
length of stay is significantly longer.® One tenable interpretation of these data is 
that those who have difficulty in getting care are admitted later for more serious 
conditions requiring longer lengths of stay. 

There are a variety of factors that contribute to the rapid cost increases in 
medical care. ‘They can be usefully considered under three rubrics: increases in the 
demands for medical care; the peculiar characteristics of the production processes; 
and the distortive effects of current methods of financing. Several of the papers 
in this volume explore these themes, including those by Leveson, Newman, Ander- 
sen and May, Neuhauser and Turcotte, Stuart, and Berki, while the paper by 
Chester puts some of the éxperience of the United States in an international per- 
spective. 

There is little question but that the massive infusion of federal funds by Medi- 
care, and to some extent by Medicaid, resulted in a significant increase in the 
demand for services, generally by those who were previously barred by their 
personal financial limitations. The extent to which this represented a one-time 
“bunching” of demand reflecting previously unmet medical needs is an open ques- 
tion. 

The basic process by which the American productive sector has met increasing 
demands for its products and services has been the introduction of new technology, 
the principal feature of which is the substitution of capital—in the form of ma- 
chinery—for labor. New technology is generally capital-intensive and labor-saving. 
It has been argued that productivity increases resulting from the more capital- 
intensive and Jabor-saving technological innovations applicable in the manufactur- 
ing sector cannot be fully realized in the service industries, which are traditionally 
labor-intensive—that is, where the production processes are such that capital is not 
substitutable for Jabor.® 

It is the peculiar characteristic of the medical care process that technological 
innovation tends to be both capital- and labor-intensive. The introduction of new 
equipment not only does not displace labor but generally requires either more or a 
higher quality of labor. With some exceptions, such as multichannel autoanalyzers, 

_ innovations in the production process do not lead to increase in labor productivity. 


4. Differentials in Health Characteristics by Color. National Center for Health Statistics, 


Senes 10, No 56, Public Health Seivice Publication No 1000 (Washington: GPO, 1969), p 
18. 


5. Ibid , pp 20-22 
6. See for example, V. R. Fuchs, ed, Production and Productivity in the Service Industries, 


Studies in Income and Wealth, No 34 (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1969) 
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With increases in labor productivity in the other sectors being reflected in their 
increasing wages and better working conditions, for the medical sector to retain its 
manpower it has to meet wage rates available elsewhere. This factor, together 
with increased unionization and increased reluctance to work the midnight shift, 
leads to increasing labor costs which cannot be absorbed by productivity gains; 
the result is cost and price inflation. The process is exacerbated by the occupa- 
tional rigidity characteristic of medical care. Task allocation is strictly determined 
by tradition and status, reinforced by legal restrictions. Further, entry of new 
manpower is limited both by training capacities and by the licensing system, which 
not only requires legal legitimization prior to practice but which countenances 
fifty licensing standards in fifty states, as well as a variety of certification pro- 
cedures administered within medical specialties that will determine, for example, 
whether a heart surgeon can make his own examination of the lungs of his patient. 

The system, whose personnel has not increased its productivity and which is 
encumbered by inefficiencies engendered by custom-bound rigidities, is blanketed by 
financing methods which reward inefficiency and transform into Croesus those 
whose monopolies are legally protected. Even though less than half of medical 
costs are met by payments through third parties (insurance carriers) and public 
funds, their reliance on payment on the bases of “reasonable costs,” “reasonable 
charges,” or “customary and prevailing rates” removes any incentive to economize 
by the providers and assures steady inflation. Insurance provisions which guaran- 
tee payment for services on an in-patient basis, with the implied high costs of 
hospitalization, but which do not provide for equivalent services on an out-patient 
basis, assure the utilization of the more expensive alternative. 

Public programs are often equal offenders. An example is the payment method 
for pathologists and radiologists established by Medicare and thus made universal. 
Prior to Medicare, pathologists and radiologists, both almost entirely hospital- 
based professionals, were generally paid on salary by the institutions of their affili- 
ation. Medicare legislation provided that, like other specialists, radiologists and 
pathologists may bill the patient directly (or accept assignment of fees) for their 
services. Thus, while in the past, pathologists and radiologists were paid by salary 
on a time basis, now they could attach a separate charge to each laboratory pro- 
cedure, each time an x-ray film was read, each time a urine specimen was exam- 
ined. Further, presumably for reasons of professional identity and perhaps to 
increase the quality of care, radiologists now could and did charge for the “exami- 
nation” of any x-ray taken in the hospital, even if the orthopedic surgeon ordering 
the procedure did not specify their services. The results were predictable. While 
neurosurgeons practice the highest paid specialty, radiologists are “earning more 
in less time,” with about 50 percent of them realizing met earnings of $50,000 or 
more in 1969.7 Income maximization has also lead to “depackaging.” Whereas a 
pre-operative office examination, the operation itself, and the two weeks or more 
of post-operative care involving a procedure such as prostatectomy was charged 
for prior to Medicare as a package, it and similar procedures now tend to be 
separated into three phases—and three separate charges. The sum of the new 
parts is greater than the old whole. 

Price and cost increases, lagging productivity, relatively inelastic demands— 


7. A. Owens “Radiologists: Earning More In Less Time,” Medical Economics, September 
2, 1969, p. 155. 
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particularly for services deemed necessary in serious cases—have thus led to an 
increasing share of the Gross National Product being devoted to the medical care 
sector. Yet one might argue that that in itself is neither unusual—the same is 
true of the automobile sec:or—mnor undesirable. The factor which perhaps indicates 
why this development is viewed with alarm is that, unlike commodities and most 
other services, the demands for medical care are often involuntary. The extent to 
which medical care is perceived as a “‘good” is debatable. That small portion of 
the services which is devoted to the prevention of illness or its early diagnosis is 
perhaps within the set of the usual economic “goods.” But since our system is 
essentially oriented to crisis sickness care, the services may be seen not as “goods” 
but rather as necessary evils. Medical care, like television repairs and opening up 
the clogged drain, is not something people want because it is satisfying and enjoy- 
able in itself; those who do so are considered deviant—they are hypochondriacs. 
Since medical care and the perceived need for it may, on some psychological level, 
be resented, its increasing price and growing absorption of resources is viewed with 
alarm. 

The alarm is intensified when the patient enters the system. The technical 
successes of modern medicine flow from a variety of sources, among them the in- 
creasing understanding of disease etiology and history as well as biochemical 
breakthroughs leading to the relatively easy availability of superior tools of 
chemotherapy. These developments, together with a high rate of technological 
innovation, are manifested in the proliferation of specialties and subspecialties 
among physicians and institutions. This bas led to one of the characteristics of 
assembly line production: each practitioner performs limited functions on a seg- 
ment or part of the patient with a high degree of technical proficiency. But 
within the current practice pattern, mass production has not led to its usual con- 
comitant: the integration of specialized functions. The vertical integration of 
separate yet integrally related production processes is absent. In its stead we have 
separation by function, fragmentation by process, segregation by payment. It is 
as if in the construction industry there were no general contractors or architects to 
codrdinate the work of the masons, plumbers, carpenters, and electricians. An 
individual building or remodeling a home would need to know what he wished 
done, work out the alternatives, both technical and financial, appropriate to his 
needs, and negotiate separately with each specialist in the building trades. If the 
average family were faced with being its own architect and general contractor, the 
difficulty of the task would not pose so great a problem as that posed by the com- 
partmentalization of the health field, when a member of the family requires 
treatment. The patient is lost in the maze. And the less informed, the less edu- 
cated, the poorer, the more disadvantaged, the more lost he is. 

And yet it may be said that he is not worse off than before; in fact, he is prob- 
ably better off than in the past. The disadvantaged have no worse access to care 
than they did in the past; perhaps they are just more visible. The engine of 
change is not a deterioration in the system; it is the improvement of its technical 
performance capability shackled to its outmoded institutions. The present capa- 
bilities and potentials of the medical care sector in terms of delivering useful ser- 
vices are constrained within a set of institutional arrangements that not only 
inflate the costs of its current operations but are incapable of realizing either its 
capabilities or its potentials. Hence the desire for change. The papers in this issue 
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consider some of what may be called the symptoms and causes of the less than 
satisfactory state of the health care sector, and also some directions for change. 

The development of group practice systems, as Greenlick points out, may be the 
basic solution to what we have called the absence of integration in production, the 
smoothing of the maze. A national health strategy comprising a comprehensive, 
compulsory, publicly regulated system of innovative delivery units collectively 
financed within the framework of national health insurance is seen as a solution to 
many of the current problems. 

Many topics of interest are not included: the development and introduction 
of new types of health manpower such as physician assistants, the developing role 
of electronic information processing systems in treatment and diagnostic processes, 
the special problems of health care in rural areas, the potential ethical issues 
involved in the development of complex and expensive procedures yielding marginal 
results (such as transplants and kidney dialysis),* the view of medical care by 
many as the focus of community organization for social change—of which the 
patient’s interests are but one aspect—the influence of medical practice in the 
United States as a norm for poor countries, the conundrum of infusing a mass- 
production, mass-consumption process with the warm personal humanity remem- 
bered from, or perhaps projected to, the past, all of which may be but a part of 
the larger issue of man’s fear of death. 

Conservative analysts, like conservative physicians, go easy on the prescription. 
The best prescription for the long run is the establishment of an environment that 
promotes and maintains physical, mental, and social health and where disease is a 
genetic, geriatric, and stochastic residue. But that long run in which we are all 
dead will come much sooner for many unless in the short run the medical care 
system is sufficiently recast to enable us to realize its healing potentials. 

SYLVESTER E’ BERKI 
ALAN W. HESTON 


8. A recent discussion of some of these issues is found in Donald W. Dowd, ed., Medical, 
Moral and Legal Implications of Recent Medical Advances (New York: Da Capo Press, 1971). 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the past few years, several new programs of government regulation of business 
enterprise have been established by local, state, and federal governments in the 
United States, while some long-established programs have been revised and ex- 
tended. At the same time, old conceptions of administrative regulation have been 
challenged and defended, and new institutions have emerged to influence the 
regulatory process. This volume on “The Government as Regulator” attempts to 
focus attention, first, on several key aspects of government regulation of economic 
life, including pluralism in administrative regulation, the efforts to reform inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, the place of hearing examiners, the work of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States, and the emergence of the movement 
of public interest advocacy and its impact on regulation. A second section reviews 
developments in seven fields of regulation. Three of these are existing programs 
now undergoing substantial change: insurance, coal mining, and nuclear power 
licensing. Four are new programs: hospitals, medical devices, environmental pro- 
tection, and cable television. Each of the essays in this section is concerned with 
the development of a strategy of effective regulation in the program it treats. 

These essays depart from some of the traditional concerns reflected in the pro- 
fessional writings about government regulation and the regulatory process. Typi- 
cally, lawyers have focused attention on the issues of procedural fairness and 
judicial review of administrative decisions. Political scientists, on the other hand, 
have usually concentrated on studies of administrative organization, structural 
reform of independent regulatory commissions, and airline regulation, fair trade 
practices, and broadcasting. In this symposium, a group of lawyers and political 
scientists take a critical look at these more traditional approaches to the subject of 
government regulation and analyze some major issues of public policy in several 
regulatory programs, including two or three that are still in the drawing-board 
stage at the time of writing. 

Marver H. BERNSTEIN 
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PREFACE 


The challenge given to us here at the Middle East Institute, to prepare for 
publication in the confines of one issue of THE ANNALS a comprehensive overview 
of the relations between the United States and the Middle East, was a large one. 
We have tried to meet it by seeking writers of eminence, objectivity, and sound 
experience. We have begun with the earliest connections between the United 
States and the region, including North Africa, and have progressed to the point 
of radical change, the Second World War. We have next examined the intricate 
relationships which developed since that war between America and each country 
or region, as well as the problems which override geographic consideration. The 
final chapter is less of a summary than my attempt to assess the position of the 
United States in the area today, a risky and a perishable effort, given the 
unpredictability and rapidity of change. 

The authors of the chapters are uniquely qualified either as practitioners or 
scholars and, in some cases, as both. They have their own views—and have more 
than earned the right to propound them. By no means will every reader be satis- 
fied, given the heat which has developed around a number of the issues discussed. 
What we. hope emerges is a durable contribution of facts and commentary which 
will assist readers to understand better .an area of intense significance to the se- 
curity of the North Atlantic Alliance and of America itself. 

As Special Editor of this edition of Tax Annars I have played a supervisory 
role. The main effort of planning the edition, consulting with writers, and editing 
their product has from the beginning fallen on William Sands, Director of Publica- 
tions of the Middle East Institute and Editor of The Middle East Journal, and 
cn his capable staff. Without the experience and determination of Mr. Sands 
the job could not have been done. 

I must express my gratitude also to the writers themselves, all men of distinction, 
deeply involved in activities of high importance. Their willingness to give time 
and effort to this work has been most gratifying. 

PARKER T. Hart 


Human Problems and the Organization 
of Health Care 


By Davi MECHANIC 


ABSTRACT: In response to growing demands for medical care 
and to rising costs, various advocates have emphasized the need 
for greater efficiency in the organization and provision of care. 
While some controls on price, quality, and utilization are obvi- 
ously necessary, there is a growing tendency among reformers 
to lose sight of the fact that medicine is a sustaining profession 
as well as a technical activity, and that there are limits to the 
extent to which medical service can be rationalized without 
undermining its more extensive social functions. The growing 
strains between the bureaucratization of medical care and the 
maintenance of a flexible, personal approach are examined. 
Using the Garfield model of health services as an example, the 
paper suggests how typical administrative solutions to the 
health care crisis may neglect the realities of how patients per- 
ceive and use such services. Since increasing group organiza- 
tion is viewed as inevitable, the paper concludes by considering 
bureaucratic mechanisms that might facilitate a reasonable 
balance between efficient organization and an appropriate 
response to the needs of the patient. 
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HE institution of the medical prac- 
titioner is as old as society itself. 
Long before men understood the origins 
of health or sickness, practitioners ex- 
istd to provide hope and support to the 
ill and diseased. Throughout most of 
human history the doctor has probably 
done as much harm as good in a techni- 
cal sense, but medicine traditionally has 
been as much a spiritual as a scientific 
endeavor. It is not accidental that 
health and religion are inextricably inter- 
twined in many primitive societies, and 
even modern medicine has always been a 
mixture of science, religion, and magic. 
In recent decades there have been im- 
portant developments in scientific medi- 
cine, and although medical care, as we 
usually conceive of it, has relatively 
limited impact on the occurrence of di- 
sease or death in modern society, few 
men doubt that medical care can make a 
difference in particular circumstances. 
With such recognition is a growing feel- 
ing that medical care is a right and not 
a privilege, and that it ought to be avail- 
able to all in need regardless of their 
position in society. 

The growing demand for medical care 
and the increasing scientific complexity 
of modern medicine have made the pro- 
vision of medical care an expensive ven- 
ture. With increased affluence and 
education, and improved health, people 
demand more rather than less medical 
service; and as the patient becomes more 
sophisticated, he insists on better care. 
This growing demand and its associated 
costs have created a crisis in the delivery 
of modern health care, and in recent 
years abundant reforms have been ad- 
vocated, culminating in a variety of pro- 
posals on National Health Insurance 
now before the Congress. 


INEFFICIENCIES OF HEALTH CARE 


A pervasive theme in discussions of 
public health concerns the profound in- 


efficiencies and irrationalities in the pro- 
vision of health care. Medical care in 
the community is provided for the most 
part by individual practitioners or part- 
nerships from private offices with lim- 
ited paramedical assistance. Even ex- 
isting group practices tend to be small 
and utilize very limited ancillary as- 
sistance. As a consequence, doctors 
practice a level of medicine inferior to 
that in which they have been trained, or 
they attempt to meet the standards of 
their training by restricting their efforts 
to a narrow set of problems. In neither 
case does the patient get a well-codrdi- 
nated or efficient service. 

The problems of hospitals are even 
more profound. Poorly codrdinated 
with primary care in the community, 
hospital care is largely unplanned, ex- 
tremely expensive, and plagued by du- 
plication of facilities, under-utilization 
of beds, and persistent labor problems. 
The complex technology and utilization 
pattern of the hospital and the growing 
unionization of health occupations, with 
the resulting growth in wage demands, 
increase costs and inflate the medical 
care dollar. Each hospital tends to be 
an island to itself, oblivious to develop- 
ments in other community hospitals, 
poorly codrdinated with general primary 
care in the community, and suffering 
from a vacuum of power or leadership. 
Major operating control thus resides in 
the doctors who use the hospital as their 
work-place but who are not financially 
responsible to it. The hospital is fre- 
quently used for the economic and social 
convenience of both patient and doctor 
under circumstances where other health 
care arrangements might be more eco- 
nomical, 

It is not surprising, then, that the con- 
cept of efficiency is the mainstay of 


1 Mary E. McNamera and Clifford Todd, 
“A Survey of Group Practice in the United 
States, 1969,” American Journal of Public 
Health 60 (July, 1970), pp. 1303-1313 
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medical reformers.? More efficient op- 
eration would presumably provide more 
services for more people, limit the costs 
of third parties, and similarly limit the 
costs of medical insurance for patients. 
Greater efficiency would further retard 
the erosion of inflation; and this is par- 
ticularly appealing to government, which 
now contributes two-fifths of the na- 
tion’s medical care costs.’ The advan- 
tages of efficiency have also been de- 
scribed as a boon for the doctor. By 
increasing his productivity, he can see 
more patients, respond to growing pa- 
tient criticism of the unavailability of 
doctors, increase his earnings, and help 
more people. Some economists have 
even suggested that we face no doctor 
shortage. They argue that doctors can 
work more efficiently than they now do, 
that they are poorly distributed, and 
that through the adoption of the effi- 
cient practices of big business the crisis 
in medical care can be contained. 

No serious observer of the American 
scene can take issue with the need for 
correcting the appalling inefficiencies 
characteristic of American medicine. 
Moreover, the maldistribution of doc- 
tors, of other health manpower, and of 
medical facilities has been appreciated 
for some time, The patient pays more 
for medical care than he should pay be- 
cause of the lack of receptivity among 
leaders in the health professions for 
planning and codrdination, and the per- 
sistence of prestige competition or special 

2, See, for example, Eli Ginzberg and 
Miriam Ostow, Men, Money, and Medicine 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1969). 

3. For a review of changing patterns of 
medical practice, see David Mechanic, “The 
Changing Structure of Medical Practice,” Law 
ani Contemporary Problems 32 (Autumn, 
1957), pp. 707-730. 

4. Eh Ginzberg, “Physician Shortage Re- 
considered,” New England Journal of Medi- 
cine 275 (July, 1966), pp 85-87; and Walter 
J McNerney, “Why Does Medical Care Cost 
So Much?” New England Journal of Medi- 
cine 282 (June, 1970), pp 1458-1466. 


interest among hospitals, doctors, and 
other health facilities. These are not 
easy problems to deal with, nor will they 
be easily corrected, but they merit per- 
sistent effort. The argument, however, 
that we do not face a significant doctor 
shortage is faulty, in that our system of 
care is not likely to develop the kind of 
efficient distribution or organization that 
will allow maximal use of the doctors’ 
efforts; nor is this particularly desirable, 
as I will argue later. Although a rapid 
increase in the pool of physicians will 
not necessarily insure adequate access to 
care, it is a prerequisite for any serious 
solution to the problems in health care 
that we presently face.® 


MEDICAL Care’s CHEF AIM 


In their enthusiasm, too many of the 
new critics of medical care have lost a 
sense of what medical care is all about. 
For the cult of efficiency prescribes an 
elaborate division of labor characterized 
by various specialties, each performing 
tasks graded to its special skills. To 
achieve maximal-output, time is organ- 
ized in terms of the performance of dis- 
crete skills, providing the doctor an op- 
portunity to serve more patients than 
before. Although such organization has 
obvious value and is useful under some 
conditions, implicit is the assumption 
that medicine as an activity can be sepa- 
rated into discrete functions and the 
application of specific technical skills. 
Although such organization is well suited 
to a variety of specific aspects of medi- 
cal care, it is inappropriate for patients 
whose problems are complicated by psy- 
chosocial and emotional difficulties or 
whose treatment requires understanding 
them as people.® 

5. See David Mechanic, “Problems in the 
Future Organization of Medical Practice,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems 36 (1971). 

6. For a detailed discussion of the problem, 
see David Mechanic, Medical Socislogy: A 
Selective View (New York: Free Press, 1968), 
pp. 90-191. 
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The efficiency experts in medical care 
fail to appreciate that much of the de- 
mand for medical care is motivated by 
people’s personal problems, which affect 
their health and vitality. . Others suffer 
from psychological difficulties and 
chronic problems for which the physi- 
cian primarily provides understanding 
and support. Still others suffer from 
profound disabilities that require sus- 
tained educational and rehabilitative 
efforts. Those items of medical practice 
that can be organized in the manner of 
the assembly of an automobile consti- 
tute only a small fraction of contempo- 
rary medical care. 

Indeed, if tke role of psychological 
and social distress were an aspect of the 
illnesses of only a handful of patients, 
there would be no real problem. But 
this is clearly not the case. Many doc- 
tors recognize that many patients seek- 
ing their advice are motivated by psy- 
chosocial problems, and a variety of 
medical researchers has shown how the 
failure to take such factors into account 
leads to routinized and ineffectual medi- 
cal care.” Other doctors bitterly pro- 
test that a large proportion of the pa- 
tients who seek their help present com- 
plaints that are trivial, unnecessary, or 
inappropriate. What they mean to say 
is that many of the human problems of 
their patients do not fit into the defini- 
tion of medical care as a technical en- 
deavor, efficiently organized for maximal 
doctor productivizy. It is interesting to 
note that under most medical circum- 
stances, doctors do not agree on the 
proper management of the patient, or 
even on appropriate guidelines for 
treatment, and this has been a continu- 


7. See, for example, Raymond Duff and 
August Hollingshead, Sickness and Society 
(New York: Harper, 1968); see also David 
Mechanic, “Hypochondriasis‘ A Sociological 
Perspective,” Psychiatric Opinion 6. (August, 
1969), pp. 12-24. 


ing barrier to developing quality con- 
trols in medical practice.® 

It is significant that complaints of 
triviality in presenting symptoms are in 
part a result of the way doctors practice 
and of their orientation to medicine. It 
is primarily the extremely busy doctors 
who find it difficult to relate to pa- 
tients’ human problems in a helpful 
manner, and who become frustrated in 
trying to deal with such difficulties 
while in their offices the waiting patients 
become more numerous.’ Thus, as the 
pressures for greater personal produc- 
tivity develop, the doctor comes to de- 
mand that his patients’ illnesses fall 
more within the narrow limits of the 
medical disease model. It is not surpris- 
ing that patients who require assistance 
with profound personal problems that 
contribute to their illnesses come away 
feeling frustrated and dissatisfied, and 
that they may go from one doctor to 
another. 

So this is the dilemma: how can medi- 
cal services be made available to more 
people in a more efficient way and still 
retain what in traditional times was re- 
ferred to as the “art of medicine”? Ob- 
viously, one answer to this question is 
that we need many more doctors, better 
trained to understand and cope with 


8. For some examples of such significant 
disagieements, see Franz Ingelfinger, Arnold 
Relman, and Maxwell Finland, eds., Contro- 
versy in Internal Medicine (Philadelphia: W 
B Saunders, 1966). 

9. I have studied this problem in some 
detail in the context of panel practice within 
the English National Health Service. See 
David Mechanic, “Correlates of Frustration 
Among British General Practitioners,” Journal 
of Health and Social Behavior 11 (June, 
1970), pp 87-104; and “Practice Orientations 
Among General Medical Practitioners in Eng- 
land and Wales,” Medical Care 8 (January- 
February, 1970), pp 15-25 For a more gen- 
eral discussion of the issues involved, see “Gen- 
eral Medical Practice in England and Wéeles,” 
New England Journal of Medicine 279 (Sep- 
tember, 1968), pp. 680-689. 
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the human difficulties that patients bring 
to them. But this suggestion must face 
certain realities. It is extremely difficult 
and expensive to expand rapidly the pool 
of physicians, and it is particularly com- 
plex in a period where funds for the 
expansion of medical schools are not 
available in abundance. Rashi Fein, in 
a sophisticated estimate of the doctor 
shortage, has estimated that the demand 
for medical services by 1980 in compari- 
son with 1965 will increase by 20 to 40 
percent, and there are no indications 
that the licensing of doctors even at cur- 
rent levels of services can keep up with 
the growing demand.’® Although vari- 
ous programs might help to stimulate a 
growing pool of physicians in the next 
decade, and such efforts are already evi- 
dent, the current problem will be with 
us for a long time. 


THE ALTERNATIVES WE FACE 


What, then, are the alternatives? 
One view is that the wealthy will con- 
tinue, as always, to buy preferred ser- 
vices, whether in health, housing, or ed- 
ucation, and those with lesser means 
will have to settle for what they can 
get? However “practical” this view 
may appear, the complacency it ex- 
presses should serve as a challenge to 
those who strive for a society more at- 
tentive to the needs and welfare of our 
citizens. To accept such defeatism 
without a fight can only fan the discon- 
tert of the poor and the disillusionment 
of large segments of our population. 

Still another view is that new forms 
of medical services and new methods for 
organizing personnel are needed to bring 
bezter health care to the ghettos and 
rural areas. Although there is much 
merit in some of these suggestions—it 


10. Rashi Fein, The Doctor Shortage: An 
Economic Diagnosis (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1967) 

11 Eli Ginzberg and Miriam Ostow, op cit 


is indeed important to develop new 
training programs and to change some 
of our restrictive licensing practices— 
such proposals pose the danger of sup- 
plying two classes of medical services, 
which much of the population will find 
unacceptable and which may be highly 
divisive. Such innovations may be use- 
ful in extending services to previously 
disenfranchised populations and in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of physicians, 
but they must not have the effect of 
further stratifying our system of medi- 
cal care.?? 

The most frequently discussed solu- 
tions to the growing demands for medi- 
cal care are: group practice, the develop- 
ment of health centers, and prepaid 
health care. There is much to be said 
for each of these ideas. But the con- 
tention that such changes in medical 
care will bring more and better services 
to more people at lower cost is untena- 
ble. Well-organized groups or health 
centers based on the prepayment insur- 
ance principle—if they are to meet the 
various needs of good social, preventive, 
and technical medical care—will not be 
inexpensive and will not constitute a 
substantial remedy to the growing costs. 
Such plans, however, do have strong po- 
tential for eliminating many of the 
abuses and inefficiencies of the current 
organization of care, for providing 
greater continuity between preventive 
and other aspects of care, for moderat- 
ing patterns of excessive use of hospitals, 
and for facilitating a high level of treat- 
ment making optimal use of ancillary 


12. For an example of such efforts that have 
been successful, see Seymour Bellin and H 
Jack Geiger, “Actual Public Acceptance of 
the Neighborhood Health Center by the Urban 
Poor,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association 214 (December, 1970), pp. 2147- 
2153; and Seymour Bellin et al, “Impact of 
Ambulato1y-Health-Care Services on the De- 
mand for Hospital Beds? New England 
Journal of Medicine 280 (April, 1969), pp 
808-812 
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assistance and good technical facilities.** 

A major function of group practice is 
to better meet demand through speciali- 
zation and more efficient use of facili- 
ties and ancillary personnel. By pooling 
resources and providing supporting fa- 
cilities, there is greater potential for 
optimally using the doctor’s efforts and, 
from his personal viewpoint, for allevi- 
ating some of his continuing responsibil- 
ity for patients* But the advantages 
of organized practice are also its disad- 
vantages. Relieving the doctor’s con- 
tinuing responsibility means that the 
patient cannot always obtain access to 
his doctor; growing specialization of 
function means that more individuals 
are involved in the patient’s care, and 
medical services are more segmented. 
Group organization itself means that the 
doctor practices in a context with other 
doctors and is less dependent on his indi- 
vidual patients; and, as Freidson has 
noted, this may mean that he orients 
himself to a larger extent to the concerns 
and standards of his colleagues and less 
to the demands and wishes of his pa- 
tients.2® 

13. See Avedis Donabedian, A Review of 
Some Experiences With Prepaid Group Prac- 
tice, Bureau of Public Health Economics, Re- 
search Series No. 12 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
School of Public Health, University of Michi- 
gan, 1965); Sam Shapiro, “End Result Mea- 
surements of Quality Medical Care,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly 48 (April, 1967), 
pp. 7-30; and Ernest Saward, “The Relevance 
of Prepaid Group Practice to the Effective 
Delivery of Health Services,” Office of Group 
Practice Development (Washington: Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969). 

14, There are at least two separate issues 
involved here, the savings due to economy of 
scale and the total effort the doctor puts into 
his practice. For en interesting skeptical per- 
spective on group practice, see Richard Bailey, 
“Philosophy, Faith, Fact, and Fiction in the 
Production of Medical Services,” Inquiry 7 
(March, 1970), pp. 37-53. 

15. Eliot Freidson, Patients’ Views of Medi- 
cal Practice (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1961); and Profession of Medicine (New 
York: Dodd Mead, 1970). 


The effect of all this may be a higher 
standard of technical care and greater 
efficiency, but it also may result in 
greater inflexibility and less sensitivity 
to the individual problems and concerns 
of patients. The issue to be solved, 
then, is how medicine can be so organ- 
ized as to be technically excellent, sensi- 
tive to human problems and the personal 
needs of patients, and sufficiently re- 
sponsive to the demand for care that 
those who need health services can re- 
ceive them at reasonable cost. There 
are no easy solutions to these require- 
ments, but the importance of the issue 
has led to attempts to develop models 
that presumably meet the three basic 
requirements of technical quality, re- 
sponsiveness to personal needs, and ac- 
cessibility at reasonable cost. One such 
model which has received serious atten- 
tion is that developed by Doctor Sidney 
Garfield, who has been involved with 
Kaiser-Permanente for some thirty 
years. A careful examination of this 
model and its limitations will suggest 
the difficulties in organizing health care 
services so that they are responsive to 
personal and social need. 


The Garfield Model 


Doctor Garfield argues that since it 
is the patient who usually decides when 
he needs care, such decisions create a 
variety of types of patients seeking ser- 
vices: the “well,” the “worried well,” 
the “early sick,” and the “sick.” + 
Garfield holds that the fee for service 
has been a traditional regulator in who 
seeks care, resulting in a limitation of 
“early sick” patients. He states, there- 
fore, that “elimination of the fee has 
always been a must . . . since it is a 
barrier to early entry into sick care.” 
Garfield further shows, however, that 

16. Sidney R. Garfield, “The Delivery of 
Medical Care,” Scientific American 222 (Apml, 
1970), pp. 19-20. 
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the removal of the barrier results in an 
uncontrolled flow: 


The result is an uncontrolled flood of well, 
worried-well, early-sick, and sick people 
into our point of entry—the doctor appoint- 
ment—on a first-come, first-served basis 
that has little relation to priority of need. 
The impact of this demand overloads the 
system and, since the well and worried-well 
people are a considerable proportion of our 
entry mix, the usurping of available doc- 
tors time by healthy people actually inter- 
feres with the care of the sick. 


Garfield holds that it is necessary to find 
a new regulator to substitute for fee- 
for-service, and suggests multiphasic 
health testing as an adequate and ap- 
propriate regulator. Garfield presents 
his case as follows: 


As a new entry regulator, health testing 
serves to separate the well from the sick 
and to establish entry priorities. In addi- 
tion, it detects symptomless and early ill- 
ness, provides a preliminary survey for the 
doczors, aids in the diagnostic process, pro- 
vides a basic health profile for future ref- 
erence, saves the doctor (and patient) time 
and visits, saves hospital days for diagnostic 
work, and makes possible the maximal uti- 
lization of paramedical personnel Most 
important of all, it falls into place as the 
heart of a new and rational medical-care 
delivery system 


Garfield proposes that patient flow 
should be directed to each of three dis- 
tinct services. One group of patients, 
the healthy, would be sent to a new 
type of health facility, where they would 
have lectures, health exhibits, audio- 
visual tapes, counseling, and other ser- 
vices. Garfield notes that whether or 
not this will keep people healthy is not 
the point; he feels that it is essential 
for meeting the increasing demand for 
information and for taking the load off 
the doctors. A second group of patients 
would be dealt with in a preventive- 
maintenance service dealing with high- 
incidence chronic illness that requires 


routine treatment and follow-up. This 
service would prevent complications and 
the progression of illness, and would 
largely be run by paraprofessional per- 
sonnel. Finally, a sick-care service 
would allow doctors to use their time 
productively in caring for those who 
require diagnosis, treatment, intensive 
and extended therapy, and the like. 

Although Garfield’s model has a cer- 
tain logic to it, it is based on a faulty 
set of assumptions as to the reasons for 
people’s use of health facilities, the basic 
problems underlying their complaints, 
and their relations to doctors and health 
services generally. Let us consider 
briefly each of these points. 


Selection into Medical Care 


Garfield’s notion that fee-for-service 
is the major regulator governing care, 
and that the elimination of the fee re- 
sults in an uncontrolled flood that over- 
loads the system and interferes with the 
care of the sick, is -contrary to fact. 
Data are available, for example, from 
the Health Insurance Plan of New York, 
a large prepaid group in New York City 
where the fee-for-service has been elimi- 
nated. These data show the average 
number of physician-services per person 
in 1968 was 4.3, no different from the 
national average for the same year, 4.2.1" 
Data are also available for the Kaiser 
Foundation Health Plan, Oregon Re- 
gion, where a nominal fee of a dollar or 
two has been charged for out-of-hospital 
physician visits. These data, covering 
the years from 1949 to 1966, show a 
high of 4,461 outpatient doctor’s-office 
visits per 1,000 members in 1949 to a 
low of 3,332 visits per 1,000 members in 

17 Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, HIP. Statistical Report: 1968-1969 
(New York- Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, 1970), p. 5; and National Center for 
Health Statistics, Current Estimates From the 
Health Interview Survey, Series 10, No. 60 
(Washington, D.C.: Public Health Service, 
June, 1970), p 2. 
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1966, an average lower than the popu- 
lation as a whole—which, in the period 
from July, 1966 to June, 1967, averaged 
4.3 visits per person per year.1® These 
figures are not exactly comparable and 
they refer to populations with varying 
characteristics, but the biases that exist 
in the character of the populations dealt 
with would probably favor a higher 
rate of utilization at Kaiser than in the 
population as the whole. The signifi- 
cantly lower rate clearly refutes Gar- 
field’s contention. It is difficult to ac- 
count for these low levels of utilization 
at Kaiser, given the extremely low fees 
for service, and if there is a regulatory 
mechanism, it must exist elsewhere. 
Similarly, data from other situations 
where the fee barrier has been removed 
hardly support the contention of exces- 
sive or irresponsible use of health ser- 
vices.?® 

There is a variety of personal, social, 
and organizational features that affects 
the way health services are used. A 
considerable literature exists on the cul- 
tural, social, and social-psychological 
variations in the use of medical services 
among different groups in the popula- 
tion.2® Similarly, utilization of services 
depends not only on the inclinations of 
patients but also on the availability of 
such services, the distance involved, 
transportation routes, waiting time, con- 
venience, the manner in which patients 


18. Ernest Saward, Janet Blank, and Mer- 
wyn Greenlick, “Documentation of Twenty 
Years of Operation and Growth of a Prepaid 
Group Practice Plan,” Medical Care 6 (May- 
June, 1968), p. 239; and National Center for 
Health Statistics, Volume of Physician Visits: 
United States, July 1966-June, 1967, Series 10, 
No. 49 (Washington, D.C.: Public Health 
Service, November, 1968), p. 1. 

19. See, for example, David Mechanic, “Ex- 
perience of the English National Health Ser- 
vice- Some Comparisons With the United 
States,” Journal of Health and Social Behavior 
12 (March, 1971). 

20. For a review of these, see Mechanic, 
Medica! Sociology, pp. 115~157. 


are treated, and the like. Data are 
available, for example, from the Kaiser 
plan which demonstrate the way in 
which distance from an outpatient facil- 
ity affects the rate oi utilization, and 
such barriers as difficulty in getting an 
appointment are frequently noted among 
Kaiser enrollees.** It is not at all clear 
that the medical care system requires 
a medical regulator at all, much less one 
formally constructed to keep people 
from seeing a doctor when they have 
decided to see one. 


THE CHARACTER OF PATIENT 
MorsBIpIry 


Garfield proposes to use multiphasic 
health testing for sorting patients into 
appropriate groups for the varying ser- 
vices. Such sorting, however, is not 
generally appropriate for most of the 
common illnesses for which patients 
typically seek routine primary care. A 
vast majority of such complaints are 
non-contagious acute illnesses frequently 
compounded by worry and anxiety.” 
The patient’s decision to seek care at a 
particular point in time results from 
some interaction between the occurrence 
of symptoms, their impact, and the situ- 
ational and personal contingencies that 
affect his or her orientation. 

Ignoring the question as to whether 
multiphasic health testing is a useful, 
valid, or economic approach—which has 
been hotly debated 7*—it is perfectly 


21 James Weiss and Merwyn Greenlick, 
“Determinants of Medical Care Utilization: 
The Effect of Social Cless and Distance on 
Contacts With the Medical Care System,” 
Medical Care 9 (Novemter—December, 1970). 

22, Robert Huntley, “Epidemiology of Fam- 
ily Practice,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association 185 (July, 1963), pp. 175-178; 
also see Michael Shepherd et al, Psychiatric 
Illness in General Practice (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1966). 

23 For some critical reviews of the health 
testing, see T. McKeown et al, Screening in 
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clear that the kinds of illness which can 
be identified through this mechanism 
‘constitute only a small fraction of what 
is ordinarily conceived of as comprising 
usual primary medical care, and Gar- 
field never makes clear how he would 
sort such illnesses. i 

Moreover, the approach suggested by 
Garfield regards with little seriousness 
the degree to which emotional factors 
affect the need to consult doctors, or the 
course of an illness. Although estimates 
of psychiatric morbidity are always 
tricky because of varying criteria, dif- 
ferent studies suggest that anywhere 
from 5 to 10 percent of patient popula- 
tions have formal psychiatric disorders, 
with approximately one in twenty of 
such patients suffering from an acute 
psychosis. When one adds to -this 
group, patients with significant psycho- 
logical distress, those with psychophysi- 
ological problems, those with disorders 
like asthma and duodenal ulcer—which 
seem to be readily responsive to stress— 
and those whose symptoms have no ap- 
parent organic basis, then as much as 
a quarter to a half of all patients have 
difficulties complicated by emotional 
faccors. Screening for such cases 
through psychological testing is notori- 
ously poor; but, even if adequate screen- 
ing techniques were available, the issue 





Medical Care: Reviewing the Evidence (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968); also 
see Robert Thorner, “Whither Multiphasic 
Screening,” New England Journal of Medicine 
280 (May, 1969), pp. 1037-1042, 

24. In discussing Automated Multiphasic 
Health Testing in this context, I am not at- 
tempting to evaluate its over-all utility or 
effectiveness in the provision of health services. 
There has been some attempt to develop pro- 
visional guidelines for such health testing and 
to define various aspects of the problem requir- 
ing research. See Center for Health Services 
Research and Development, Provisional Guide- 
lines for Automated Multiphasic Health Test- 
ing and Services 1 (Washington: Public Health 
Service, 1970), especially pp. 33-34. 


is more difficult than such screening im- 
plies.” 

There is evidence that even those 
patients with acute illnesses, such as 
respiratory conditions or other common 
complaints, are more likely to seek as- 
sistance from a doctor when their symp- 
toms occur concomitantly with psycho- 
logical distress, and such distress affects 
the course and outcome of a wide range 
of illnesses which are ordinarily not 
seen as psychosomatic in any sense.”’ 
To ignore such factors, or to attempt to 
deal with them as if they are of little 
significance, is to neglect essential com- 
ponents of good medical practice. 


How Patients Relate 
to Medical Services 


Just as it is difficult to separate the 
extent to which persons who seek medi- 
cal care do so because of their physical 
symptoms, as opposed to other circum- 
stances in their lives, so it is also diffi- 
cult to separate these dimensions after 
patients seek help. Some patients have 
a receptivity to seeing their difficulties 
in social and psychological terms, while 
others come to present their distress in 
physical language.?” Such patients as 
these may not all be amenable to a 
simple redefinition of their problem, as 
the Garfield model implies, and such 
attempts may only exacerbate distress 


25. See Bruce Dohrenwend and Barbara 
Dohrenwend, Social Status and Psychological 
Disorder (New York: Wiley, 1969). 

26. Elmer A Gardner, “Emotional Disorders 
in Medical Practice,” Annels of Internal Medi- 
cine 73 (October, 1970), pp 651-652; also see 
David Mechanic and Edmund H. Volkart, 
“Stress, Dlness Behavior, and the Sick Role,” 
American Sociological Review 26 (February, 
1961), pp. 51-58; David Mechanic, “Some 
Implications of Illness Behavior for Medical 
Sampling,” New England Journal of Medicine 
269 (August, 1963), pp 244-247; Michael 
Bahnt, The Doctor, The Patient, and His IN- 
ness (New York. International Universities 
Press, 1957}. 

27 Mechanic, “Hypochondriasis,” op. cit. 
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and the patients’ difficulties. The sug- 
gestive powers of a trusted physician are 
very substantial ** and doctors anc other 
health workers are in a position to 
greatly reduce the distress of their pa- 
tients, by small gestures and behavior 
that shows an awareness and concern for 
the individual and a willingness to pro- 
vide needed imstruction.”® To be effec- 
tive, such gestures may require the doc- 
tor to accept the patient’s general pres- 
entation of his symptoms but to work 
subtly and indirectly in addressing him- 
self to what he really feels is the pa- 
tient’s underlying difficulty. A labeling 
and sorting process may make sense logi- 
cally, but it might readily violate the 
psychological logic of effective doctor/ 
patient understanding and communica- 
tion. We should be careful in discarding 
the subtle skills of the sensitive physi- 
cian, who recognizes that there is more 
to the problem than the patient will say 
and who takes such factors into account 
in the management of the case. Devel- 
opments in technical medical care have 
been quite dramatic, but a large percent- 
age of medical care is still more of an 
art than a science.®° 


28. Jerome Frank, Persuasion and Healing 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961). For 
a general review of the placebo effect area, see 
Mechanic, Medical Sociology, pp. 185-189, 
201-207. 

29. See, for example, L. D Egbert et al, 
“Reduction of Post-Operative Pain by En- 
couragement and Instruction of Patients,” 
New England Journal of Medicine 270 (April, 
1964), pp 825-827; and J. K. Skipper, Jr. and 
R C. Leonard, “Children, Stress, and Hospi- 
talization: A Field Experiment,” Journal of 
Health and Social Behavior 9 (December, 
1968), pp. 275-287. 

30 A very significant but neglected issue in 
medica] care is the large proportion of patients 
who fail to conform to medical regimens. 
See, for example, Milton Davis, “Variations in 
Patients’ Compliance With Doctors’ Orders: 
Analysis of Congruence Between Survey Re- 
sponses and Results of Empirical Investiga- 
tions,” Journal of Medical Education 41 (No- 
vember, 1966), pp. 1037-1048; also see Vida 


Toward MODELS or HUMANE AND 
SOCIALLY RESPONSIVE CARE 


Despite its capacity for personalized 
relationship with patients, individual 
medical practice is increasingly out- 
moded. Not only is such practice in- 
efficient and technically limited, but it 
is also not easily adaptable to the grow- 
ing technology and complexity of medi- 
cal knowledge. In adapting to these 
conditions through more organized forms 
of practice, it is inevitable that more 
personalized elements of medical care 
will be threatened. Models for the 
future must not only develop the physi- 
cian’s role so that he is responsive to 
the kinds of issues discussed above; they 
must develop as well entirely new types 
of workers, whose prime concerns will 
be the continuity of health care, the 
health education of the patient, and the 
coédrdination of the technical and social 
aspects of health care service. Such new 
elements must not be mechanisms to 
draw off patients who “waste” the physi- 
cian’s time; they must be, rather, an 
integral part of the entire health ser- 
vice, bringing together that which tech- 
nical developments and increasing or- 
ganization have segmented. What par- 
ticular forms such new specialties will 
take and what the receptivity of patients 
and doctors toward them will be is still 
unclear; but a variety of new workers is 
now being introduced on a trial basis, 
and something valuable and lasting is 
likely to come out of these new experi- 
ments.** It is interesting to note that 





Francis, Barbara Korsch, and Marie Morris, 
“Gaps in Doctor/Patient Communication,” 
New England Jounal of Medicine 280 (March, 
1969), pp 535-540. 

31 Some results are more promising than 
others. See, for example, C. E Lewis and B 
A Resmk, “Nurse Climcs and Progressive 
Ambulatory Patient Care,” New England 
Journal of Medicine 277 (December, 1967), 
pp 1236-1241; and George Silver, Family 
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as many as 100,000 workers may be in- 
volved in supplying clinical laboratory 
services alone, and it is estimated that 
hali a billion laboratory tests are per- 
formed annually. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that as much attention will be 
devoted to dealing with the human as- 
pects of medical care as with its labora- 
tory aspects. 

One possibility for the future develop- 
meat of such personnel would be some- 
one who functions as a medical ombuds- 
man. Such a person would have suffi- 
cient technical training to know his 
way around medical settings and the 
variety of medical specialties, but also 
would be sufficiently trained to be sensi- 
tive to the social and behavioral aspects 
of care, the codrdination of services, 
and the need for and availability of so- 
cial services in general. Such a person 
might serve to improve communication 
and codrdination among the various 
persons involved in providing health 
care, contribute to educating the patient 
about the nature of his care and health 
status generally, and serve as the point 
of unification of all medical, rehabili- 
tative, and social services provided for 
the patient within the context. He 
could also serve as a link for the patient 
between a particular medical service and 
other health services to which the pa- 
tient required referral. In more “elite” 
systems of medical care services, espe- 
cially trained physicians will play such 
a role. At the present time, physicians 
neither appear inclined toward nor are 
they, in fact, effectively performing such 





Medical Cars (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1963); also see Eliot Freidson, 
“Specialties Without Roots: The Utilization 
of New Services,” Human Organization 18 
(Fall, 1959), pp. 112-116. 


arole. It is essential that trained work- 
ers undertake this responsibility, and if 
physicians are unwilling to do so, then 
we had better begin to develop new 
types of professionals who will. This 
suggestion is not provided with the as- 
surance that-it is necessarily the most 
appropriate way of dealing with the co- 
Ordination of a highly complex set of 
services, but rather with the under- 
standing that events will require us to 
develop new solutions to old problems. 

In the final analysis, we must be sensi- 
tive to the fact that health institutions 
are responding to the same forces in so- 
ciety as other social institutions. Social 
life generally is becoming more tech- 
nically complicated, more differentiated, 
and more bureaucratized. There is a 
growing sense of loss of community, and 
social relationships are more segmented 
and less personalized. As the oppor- 
tunities for catharsis become less preva- 
lent in the community at large, there is 
a special responsibility on the part of 
the health sector and other helping in- 
stitutions to develop mechanisms that 
support and sustain persons who seek 
and need help. Yet the helping institu- 
tions themselves are responding to these 
very same social forces and are increas- 
ingly less capable of providing these 
needed services. As we begin to re- 
structure health care services in Amer- 
ica, we must be constantly aware that 
the need for and provision of medical 
care existed before there was any sig- 
nificant health technology. The forces 
that brought the sick to the early prac- 
titioner and the nonliterate to the 
shaman are no less existent today than 
in prior times, and the recognition of 
and response to these forces define the 
nature of a civilized society. 


The Poor: Their Medical Needs and the 
Health Services Available to Them 


By Mary W. HERMAN 


ABSTRACT: In spite of higher disease and mortality rates, the 
poor and minority group sectors of the American population 
make fewer visits to physicians and are less likely to receive 
personal health counseling or preventive services than those at 
higher income levels. Hospital admissions are as high for the 
poor, however, and tend to be for longer lengths of stay. Pri- 
vate physicians are the most common source of medical care 
at all income levels, but the poor and persons from minority 
groups make greater use of hospital clinics and emergency ser- 
vices. Low-income patients are unlikely to receive comprehen- 
sive care from private physicians, and few public clinics are 
designed to provide such care. Public clinics are also usually 
inconvenient to reach and unpleasant to utilize. The poor 
are also less aware of the concepts and practices of scientific 
medicine, and differences in many beliefs and values make com- 
munication between patient and practitioner difficult. In order 
to bring the poor into: the mainstream of American medicine, 
adequate public support for their health services, combined 
with inducements to provide comprehensive care, are required. 
A flexible system which permits continuing contact between 
patients and practitioners is also important for improving both 
the use of health services and the health practices of the poor. 
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EBATES about the adequacy or 
inadequacies of existing health 
services for the poor frequently reveal 
differences of opinion on such diverse 
issues as the moral rights of individuals 
to health services without regard to 
ability to pay, the nature and extent of 
existing health services for those of little 
means, and characteristics of the poor 
themselves. No attempt will be made to 
discuss the first issue since it is a value 
judgment. But both of the latter issues 
are amenable to discussion on a factual 
basis, and, it is believed, constitute ma- 
jor underlying and interacting aspects of 
the problem of the relative ineffective- 
ness of medical care in the United States 
today, particularly for those of little in- 
come and education. 


EXTENT OF DISEASE AND USE OF 
HEALTH SERVICES 


Although there has been some decline 
in the relationship between poverty and 
ill health, higher rates of disease and 
mortality still persist among those with 
very low incomes and in the least skilled 
occupations. Regular surveys of a na- 
tional sample conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service, as well as 
more intensive studies of smaller areas, 
continue to show higher mortality rates 
among the poor (especially perinatal and 
infant mortality), and higher prevalence 
of certain infectious diseases such as 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases, and 
of chronic diseases resulting in limita- 
tion of activity. Much greater preva- 
lence of untreated dental conditions and 
higher rates of visual and orthopedic im- 
pairments also occur among this sector 
of zhe population. At each income level, 
nonwhite rates are substantially higher 
than those for the white population.? 


1. David Mechanic, Medical Sociology (New 
York: The Free Press, 1968), pp 244-252 
and 263-265; Monroe Lerner, “Social Differ- 
ences in Physical Health,” in John Kosa, 
Aaron Antonovsky, and Irving Kenneth Zola, 


To a considerable extent, the less fa- 
vorable health status of the poor and 
deprived populations is a reflection of 
more basic factors than the adequacy of, 
personal health  services—nutrition, 
housing, sanitary practices, exposure to 
infectious agents, and style of life. 
However, consistent differences in the 
extent and kinds of personal health 
services utilized by the poor and mem- 
bers of minority groups, plus the fact 
that many of the conditions more com- 
monly found among these sectors of the 
population are amenable to treatment, 
clearly indicate that less adequate medi- 
cal care plays a significant role as well. 

In spite of the greater prevalence of 
disease among the poor, almost all sur- 
veys show lower utilization of prevent- 
ive and ambulatory health services by 
this group. Physicians’ visits, for ex- 
ample, are lower at each age level among 
the poor, and most significantly among 
those at the youngest ages? The Na- 
tional Health Survey for 1965-1966 
shows that children under five years of 
age in households with income below 
$3,000 made an average of 4.4 visits to 
a physician per year, while those in 
households with $10,000 or more annual 
incomes made 7.2 visits per year. 
Among the five-to-fourteen-year olds, the 
figures are 1.5 and 3.5, respectively.® 
Children in nonwhite households had 
substantially fewer visits at the same 
income levels. The proportion of these 
visits which were for preventive health 
services was substantially lower for 





eds., Poverty and Health (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1969), pp. 71-110; 
William C. Richardson, “Poverty, Illness, and 
Use of Health Services in the United States,” 
Hospitals 43 (July 1, 1969), pp. 35-36. 

2. The average number of physician-visits at 
all ages combined is not lower, however, be- 
cause of the proportionately larger number of 
older people in the low-income category and 
the fact that the number of physician-visits 
increases with age at all income levels 

3. Richardson, op cit, p. 37. 
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those at the lowest income level than 
among households with higher incomes. 
Nor are persons from poor households 
as likely to see a specialist as those with 
higher incomes.‘ 

Another important difference is the 
site of care. A National Health Survey 
in 1966-1967 indicated that almost 14 
percent of physician visits among low- 
income households were at hospital clin- 
ics or emergency rooms, compared with 
6 percent of the visits to those with 
$10,000 or more. Eight percent of all 
physician-visits by white patients were 
clinic visits compared to 26 percent of 
those of nonwaites.5 Associated with 
this utilization pattern is a substantially 
lower proportion of telephone contacts 
among the poor households. 

In contrast with the lower utilization 
rates of ambulatory services, low-income 
households are “over-represented” 
among hospital patients. Their rates of 
hospitalization are as high as or higher 
than those of higher income levels, and 
their length of stay longer, on the av- 
erage. This may be a reflection of 
failure to receive treatment at earlier 
stages of disease and disability. 


AVAILABILITY OF HEALTH SERVICES 
FOR THE POOR 


The American system of medical care 
has frequently been described as a dual 
system, and it is a fact that inability to 
pay the full cost of medical care usually 
results in highly fragmented, episodic 
care which is frequently provided with- 
out much regard for the personal feel- 
ings of the patient. However, there are 
major differences in the care available 
to those in rural as compared to urban 
areas, and even among the urban poor 
one finds a number of different patterns 
in the utilization of medical care. 

4. Ibid., pp. 38-39. 


5. Ibid, p. 38. 
6. Thid., p. 40. 


As the gross figures indicate, private 
physicians constitute the major source 
of ambulatory care for the poor as for 
the rest of the population. In rural 
areas, they are frequently the only 
source of care available, but because of 
their scarcity many families probably 
do without professional treatment ex- 
cept in the gravest emergencies. Others 
must somehow travel to more populated 
areas for medical care. This is particu- 
larly difficult for those without cars, and 
a study of ambulance services in North 
Carolina found extensive use of ambu- 
lances to transport the poor, mainly Ne- 
groes and older people, to hospitals and 
physicians’ offices for routine treat- 
ment.” 

In urban areas, public clinics and 
emergency services are a second major 
source of care for the poor, particularly 
those from minority groups. This is at 
least partially due to the scarcity of 
private practitioners in low-income areas 
of large cities.’ Studies of clinic pa- 
tients have shown, however, that many 
of them use several sources of medical 
care. At one voluntary hospital it was 
found that a majority of the clinic pa- 
tients obtained some of their medical 
care from private physicians, and 13 
percent were using other clinics. Thirty- 
two percent of clinic patients at munici- 
pal hospitals in New York City were 
found to be utilizing private physicians 
for part of their care.® 

One type of public clinic, the emer- 
gency service, is becoming an increas- 
ingly important source of treatment for 
all kinds of health problems as well as 
emergencies. A study of patients at- 
tending one emergency department 
found that this appeared to be the pri- 
mary source of medical care for at 


7. Julius A. Roth, “The Treatment of the 
Sick,” in Kosa et al, op ct., p. 219. 

8. John D. Stoeckle, “The Future of Health 
Care,” in Kosa et al., op. cit., p. 299. 

9. Ibid., p. 298. 
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least one-fourth of the patients*° The 
poorest families, persons on public wel- 
fare and those from minority back- 
grounds, are most likely to lack a stable 
relationship with either a regular hos- 
pital clinic or a private physician." 

Since the mid-1960’s, a number of 
neighborhood health centers, community 
mental health centers, and comprehen- 
sive care clinics for children and young 
people have been established with fund- 
ing from new federal programs.’* Al- 
though not widespread enough to have 
any significant impact on the kinds of 
care available to poor people generally, 
these programs have resulted in high- 
quality, comprehensive care being made 
available to selected populations, and 
have provided some indication of the ac- 
ceptance of this type of care by low- 
income groups. More important in the 
long run may have been the passage of 
Titles 18 (Medicare) and 19 (Medic- 
aid) of the 1965 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act, since they reflect an 
acceptance of much greater public re- 
sponsibility for the payment of medical 
care costs for the poor and elderly. As 
originally enacted, however, this legis- 
lation was not designed to change the 
health care system, and up to the pres- 
ent time it has had relatively little effect 
on the way in which health services are 
provided. 

A brief discussion of the various 
sources of medical care utilized by the 

10. E Richard Weinerman et al, “Vale 
Studies in Ambulatory Medical Care, V: De- 
terminants of Use of Hospital Emergency Ser- 
vices,” American Journal of Public Health 56 
(July, 1966), p. 1044. 

11. Joel J. Alpert et al., “Types of Families 
Using an Emergency Clinic,” Medical Care 7 
(January-February, 1969), pp. 57-58 

12. The most important are the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964; 1965 Maternal and 
Child Health Amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, under which the Children and 
Youth Programs were authorized; and The 


Community Mental Health Center Act of 
1953, and its supplements. 


poor will indicate some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 


PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS 


The concept of a personal physician 
is usually that of one who provides or 
codrdinates comprehensive health care 
for his patients on the basis of a sus- 
tained relationship and some knowledge 
of their family and social background. 
This type of relationship seldom exists 
between poor patients and their doctors. 
Although many low-income families uti- 
lize private physicians for some of their 
medical care, they are limited in their 
choice of physicians and few have a reg- 
ular doctor to whom they turn first for 
all types of care.1® In areas where phy- 
sicians are scarce and therefore treat 
large numbers of patients, total care of 
the type outlined above would be diffi- 
cult to provide under any circumstances. 
But, in addition, the indigent patient 
cannot usually expect to receive care un- 
less he is able to pay the fee; so he 
seeks treatment from private physicians 
only for certain problems or for certain 
members of the household. Public As- 
sistance patients and others on Medicaid 
are likewise limited in their choice of 
practitioners and the kinds of services 
covered. The availability of private 
practitioners and the kind of relation- 
ship which develops are also frequently 
affected by personal characteristics of 
the poor person, which may be offensive 
to the professional and which, at any 
rate, tend to restrict communication." 

Although the private practitioner is 
usually not a personal physician in the 
ideal sense, he has a number of advan- 
tages over the public clinics. He is 
more likely to treat the patient as a 
valued client, to be conveniently located, 
to have evening or weekend office hours, 
and to provide immediate treatment for 

13. Weinerman et al, op. cit, p. 1044, Al- 


pert et al, op. cit, p. 58. 
14. Roth, op. cit., p. 227. 
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the problem. However, particularly 
where the physician/patient relationship 
is an unstable one, the doctor probably 
will not be available by phone or out- 
side of regular office hours. Nor does 
he provide entry into and codrdination 
of care from the broader medical care 
system. The greatest disadvantage of 
private practitioners is that the care 
provided may not be of high quality. 
A number of recent surveys have indi- 
cated that substantial proportions of 
general practitioners were providing in- 
adequate care, and it may be assumed 
that this is even more common among 
overworked physicians in low-income 
areas.” 


PUBLIC CLINICS AND EMERGENCY 
SERVICES 


The public clinics—outpatient depart- 
ments and emergency services of mu- 
nicipal, community, and medical school 
hospitals and health department clinics 
—are primarily utilized by persons who 
are not employed, on public assistance, 
living in inner-city areas, elderly, and 
of minority backgrounds.® Although 
the quality of care provided varies con- 
siderably among institutions of this 
type, medical school hospitals in par- 
ticular have a reputation for providing 
treatment which is technically advanced 
and represents the latest scientific un- 
derstanding of specific diseases. The 
highly structured and bureaucratic or- 


15. Howard J. Brown, “Delivery of Per- 
sonal Health Services and Medical Services 
for the Poor,’ Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly 46 (January, 1968), p. 209. 

16. Material on hospital clinics reported in 
this section is derived from a study of the 
Curtis Clinics of the Thomas Jefferson Uni- 
versity Hospital in which the author partici- 
pated, as well as the articles cited “The 
Curtis Clinic Study” was directed by C Earl 
Albrecht, M D. See also: E. Richard Weiner- 
man, “Yale Studies in Ambulatory Medical 
Care, IV Outpatient-Clinic Services in the 
Teaching Hospital,’ New England Jotunal of 
Medicine 272 (May, 1965), p 948 


ganization of most clinics, however, and 
their orientation toward the convenience 
of those providing the services rather 
than those receiving them, usually re- 
sults in episodic, highly fragmented 
treatment of the immediate problem and 
the neglect of the social aspects of ill- 
ness.77 

Many public clinics still reflect their 
origins as institutions for the care of the 
sick poor and training sites for medical 
students. Patients are not clients but 
needy individuals receiving subsidized 
medical treatment. There are financial 
screening procedures, few if any at- 
tempts to provide physical comforts or 
an attractive setting, and a lack of con- 
cern for the patient’s convenience in 
scheduling visits and setting clinic 
hours. Behavior which is insulting to 
the patient’s dignity is not uncommon 
Among professionals, the outpatient de- 
partments rank low as places in which 
to work. The clinic structure and fre- 
quent staff and student rotations make 
it unlikely that any meaningful physi- 
cian/patient relationship can develop, 
and class differences between patients 
and staff further limit communication 
between them.!* A certain number of 
poor patients may actually prefer the 
anonymity and lack of control which 
results, but it is a far cry from what is 
generally considered “good medical 
care” in a broad sense. 

Hospital clinics have changed in cer- 
tain important respects, however, and 
some now have a substantial minority 
of middle-class patients. Some of the 
most important changes have been the 
development of increasingly sophisti- 
cated diagnostic and therapeutic re- 

17. Howard J. Brown, op ct., p. 211; An- 
selm L. Strauss, “Medical Ghettos,” in Anselm 
L. Strauss, ed, Where Medicine Fails (Chi- 
cago Aldine Publishing Company, 1970) pp 
14-15. ] 

18. For example see: Strauss, op cit, p. 16; 
Weinerman, “Outpatient-Clinic Services,” pp. 
947-951; Roth, op cat, pp. 223-224 
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sources, the use of specialty clinics for 
long-term treatment of chronic and func- 
tional illnesses, and the rising cost of 
providing care. Although few clinic pa- 
tients pay for more than a small frac- 
tion of the cost of providing care, those 
with any income may incur significant 
charges for tests, medicines, and a large 
number of visits to various clinics.2° 

Because few hospital clinics are or- 
ganized to provide immediate care, emer- 
gency departments are increasingly be- 
ing used by poor patients for this pur- 
pose. Emergency services are not de- 
signed to provide any continuing care, 
however, or even total care for non- 
urgent problems. Yet recent surveys 
show that half or more of the emergency 
room visits may be of this type.2° And, 
as has been noted, the emergency ser- 
vice appears to be the only or primary 
source of medical care for certain house- 
holds. 

Health department clinics have tra- 
ditionally provided relatively little 
treatment for disease, which is usually 
considered outside their jurisdiction. 
They have concentrated on environ- 
mental problems and selective prevent- 
ive services such as well-child clinics, 
the provision of immunizations, and 
other infectious disease control. A cer- 
tain number of health departments are 
shiiting to comprehensive patient-care 
today, however, and they have been 
sponsors of some of the new neighbor- 
hood health centers. 


NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTERS 


Since the mid-1960’s, some fifty 
neighborhood health centers have been 
established in impoverished areas of the 
country with funding from the new Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. This 
was part of the larger “war on poverty” 

19 Weinerman, “Outpatient-Clinic Ser- 
vices,” pp 947-950. 

20. Weinerman et al, “Determinants of Use 
of Hospital Emergency Services,” p 56. 


program, and in addition to the aim of 
providing free, high-quality, compre- 
hensive health care to low-income popu- 
lations, the program was designed to in- 
crease the power of the poor, motivate 
them to greater social participation, and 
increase their training and employment 
opportunities. Resident participation 
in policy-making and operation of the 
centers was encouraged, both as a means 
of motivating the poor to use them and 
to make the providers of care more re- 
sponsive to the wishes of low-income 
consumers. One result of the extremely 
comprehensive view taken of the func- 
tions of neighborhood health centers has - 
been that the unit costs of providing 
medical care through these programs has 
generally been high.?* 

At present, OEO neighborhood health 
centers are available only to residents 
living in a few small areas, and the like- 
lihood that centers of this particular 
type will be expanded to include any 
significant proportion of those in need 
of subsidized health care is slight. In 
addition to the high costs of care, this 
approach results in separate and differ- 
ent services being provided to the poor, 
and they cannot select among sources of 
care without financial loss. 

The principle of “resident participa- 
tion” has been applied in varying de- 
grees at different neighborhood health 
centers. In spite of numerous problems 
and even strife engendered by some of 
the more serious attempts to give resi- 
dents a significant voice in these pro- 
grams, it appears that new leadership 
has been developed in this way, and 
much has been learned by providers of 
care about the health service preferences 


21. Jack Elinson and Conrad E. A Herr, 
“A Socio-Medical View of Neighborhood 
Health Centers,” Medical Care 8 (March- 
Apnl, 1970), p 97; Jeoffrey B. Gordon, “The 
Politics of Community Projects: A Conflict 
Analysis,” Medical Care 7 (November~Decem- 
ber, 1969), pp 419—421. 
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of poor consumers. The need for clearer 
definition of the roles of community 
representatives at any income level, and 
better mechanisms for the development 
of a productive relationship between 
consumers and providers of services, has 
also been demonstrated.?? Further, as 
Rashi Fein has suggested, universal 
health insurance would provide the poor 
with another and possibly more effective 
tool in bargaining for better health ser- 
vices by permitting them to choose more 
freely among providers of medical care.?* 

One thing which the neighborhood 
health centers and other comprehensive 
care programs have demonstrated be- 
yond doubt is that many poor people do 
prefer a more personalized and compre- 
hensive approach to health care; where 
economic barriers are removed and the 
services made convenient and attractive, 
the centers will be heavily used. One 
minor point which seems to have sur- 
prised some of the providers of services 
is that poor clients will readily use the 
telephone for inquiries and advice if they 
are permitted to do so.** In fact, the 
assumption on the part of the planners 
of the OEO program that the poor 
would not avail themselves even of good 
medical care, attractively provided, un- 
less they were involved in the develop- 
ment and operation of the health cen- 
ters, is probably not valid. 


22 Milton S. Davis and Robert W. Tran- 
quada, “A Sociological Evaluation of the 
Watts Neighborhood Health Center,” Medical 
Care 7 (March-April, 1969), pp. 105-117; 
Gordon, op. cit., pp. 422-423; Eugene Fein- 
gold, “A Political Scientist’s View of the 
Newghborhood Health Center as a New Social 
Institution,” Medical Care 8 (March-Apmil, 
1970), pp. 108-115. 

23. Rashi Fein, “An Economist’s View of 
the Neighborhood Health Center as a New 
Social Institution,” Medical Care 8 (March- 
April, 1970), p 107. 

24. Margaret C. Heagerty et al, “Use 
of the Telephone by Low-Income Families,” 
Journal of Pediatrics 73 (November, 1968), 
pp. 740-744. 


HOSPITAL CARE 


As has been indicated, poor people 
have somewhat more hospital admis- 
sions and stay for longer periods of 
time, on the average, than those of 
higher income. This is a reflection of 
the fact, well documented in a recent 
study of an East Coast teaching hos- 
pital, that most indizent patients are 
seriously ill before they obtain admission 
to the hospital. In this study, which 
predates the passage of Medicare and 
Medicaid, only the acutely ill or those 
with conditions interesting for teaching 
purposes were readily admitted to the 
hospital, unless some source of support 
for the costs of care was known." In- 
stitutions of this type frequently receive 
some public support for indigent pa- 
tients, but this seldom covers the cost 
of providing treatment, and many low- 
income families do not qualify for what 
public assistance is available. In some 
cities, special institutions, such as the 
municipal hospitals in New York City, 
have been established to care for the 
sick poor. 

Public responsibility for the treatment 
of the chronically ill has been more 
widely accepted; and state hospitals for 
the mentally ill, those with tuberculosis, 
and those with physical disabilities are 
more generally available than are hos- 
pitals for the treatment of acute ill- 
nesses. Studies of such institutions indi- 
cate, however, that many are largely 
custodial rather than rehabilitative in 
their function.?¢ 

The importance of sponsorship by a 
private physician in determining the 
type of accommodation and medical 


25 Raymond S. Duff and August B. Hol- 
hngshead, Sickness and Society (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1968), pp. 152-153. 

26 Roth, op cit, pp. 234-240; William R. 
Rosengren and Mark Lefton, Hospitals and 
Patients (New York: Atherton Press, 1969), 
pp 82-86 
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care which a hospital patient receives 
was emphasized in the intensive study 
of a medical center and teaching hos- 
pital previously mentioned. Unless ar- 
rangements are made by a private phy- 
sician, the patient must apply to the 
clinics or emergency room and will be 
admitted only to the ward service. The 
distinction between ward and private 
patients is basically an economic one, 
and if a private practitioner doubted the 
ability of a patient to aiford semi-pri- 
vate facilities in the hospital, he would 
refer him to the emergency service or 
hospital clinics rather than arrange for 
admission himself .? 

The ward accommodations in the 
hospital under study were dismal, anti- 
quated, and crowded, a situation which 
is typically found where there is no eco- 
nomic incentive to make the facilities 
attractive to those using them and strong 
pressures to keep costs down. Ward 
patients are cared for by house officers 
and medical students under the supervi- 
sion of members of the medical school 
faculty. According to the authors, this 
did not necessarily result in worse tech- 
nical handling of the problem than that 
received by patients of private physician 
sponsors, but it did usually result in im- 
personal treatment, diffusion of respon- 
sibility, and little knowledge of or re- 
gard for the effects of the illness and 
hospitalization on the patient and his 
family.*® Thus, the system itself as 
wel. as the attitudes of staff toward low- 
income patients result in a lack of con- 
cern for the patient’s feelings which is 
in striking contrast to the way in which 
most private, but especially high-status 
private patients, are treated. One par- 
ticular aspect of this differential treat- 
ment which has received attention by a 
number of writers in recent years is the 


27. Duff and Hollingshead. op cit, pp. 37- 
41, and 110-111 
28 Ibid, pp 37 and 127-150 


way in which impending death is han- 
dled—whether and in what way the 
patient and his family are informed of 
his condition and how the dying patient 
is treated.?® 

One of the aims of the Medicare legis- 
lation was to remove the low-income 
elderly patient from the realm of charity 
care described above, and it has un- 
doubtedly helped many persons of rela- 
tively low income to obtain “private” 
patient care. Presumably, it also makes 
access to the hospital easier for all. 
However, in the case of the really poor 
patient, the extra charges incurred under 
Medicare will render him a welfare or 
charity patient to some extent, and 
there are some indications that such 
individuals receive differential facilities 
and treatment in the hospital.*° In the 
case of the Medicaid patient, the legis- 
lation itself specifically defines him as a 
needy individual, however adequate the 
financial reimbursement to the hospital 
may be. ‘Furthermore, neither of these 
pieces of legislation has encouraged 
earlier treatment of poor patients, al- 
though this might reduce the need for 
hospitalization; however, this potential 
is being explored, especially in the 
Medicaid program.** 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE Poor 


Those living in poverty are hetero- 
geneous in terms of age, sex, race, em- 
ployment status, and cultural character- 
istics, but by definition share the com- 
mon problem of inadequate income for 


29. David Sudnow, “Dead on Arrival,” in 
Anselm L. Strauss, ed., Where Medicine Fails 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1970), 
pp. 115-126; Barney B. Glaser and Anselm L. 
Strauss, Awareness of Dying (Chicago. Al- 
dine Publishing Company, 1965), pp. 122-123. 

30. Roth, op. cit, p. 241. 

31. Eveline M. Burns, “Social Policy and 
the Health Services The Choices Ahead,” 
American Journal of Public Health 57 (Feb- 
ruary, 1967), pp. 199-203. 
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the needs of everyday living.” Simple 
lack of money affects the capacity of 
the poor to maintain good nutritional 
standards, the kinds and location of 
housing which they can afford, and the 
likelihood that they will experience re- 
current financial crises. Lack of money 
also affects the relative impact of even 
modest expenditures for medical ser- 
vices, transportation, making arrange- 
ments for care of children, and loss of 
work time. Even minor costs of medical 
care thus act as serious barriers to seek- 
ing and following medical advice. Fur- 
ther, as has been indicated earlier, the 
kinds of services which are available to 
those who cannot afford the full costs of 
care are commonly geared to acute care, 
and they are frequently cumbersome and 
unpleasant to use. 

In addition to the universal character- 
istic of poverty—inadequate income— 
certain social and cultural characteris- 
tics are found more commonly among 
those at lower income and educational 
levels and the so-called “blue-collar” 
occupations. One of these is a gen- 
erally lower level of information about 
scientific medicine, and what has been 
called a folk orientation as opposed to 
scientific orientation to medical care.’ 
Folk orientation includes a greater em- 
phasis on disruption in carrying on nor- 
mal activities in diagnosing a symptom 
as requiring medical treatment—as com- 
pared to the significance of the symptom 


32, Characteristics of the poor and tkeir im- 
plications for health services are more fully 
discussed in Mary W. Herman, “Health Ser- 
vices for the Poor and Neighborhood Health 
Centers,” Hospital Administration (forthcom- 
ing). 

33, Daniel Rosenblatt and Edward A. Such- 
man, “Blue-Collar Attitudes and Information 
Toward Health and Tlness,” in Arthur B. 
Shostak and William Gomberg, eds., Bluz- 
Collar World (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1964), pp. 324-333; Edward A. 
Suchman, “Health Orientation and Medical 
Care,” American Journal of Public Health 56 
(January, 1966), pp. 97-105. 


itself—little recognition of the concept 
of preventive care, and a less rational, 
more traditional, and more personal ap- 
proach to health and medical care. 
Evidence for a stronger present, as op- 
posed to future, time orientation with 
its implications for long-run planning is 
commonly found among the poor. There 
are also a number of indications that 
the poor may less generally believe in 
the patient’s responsibility to seek and 
follow professional advice, a widely held 
assumption among laymen of higher eco- 
nomic status and health professionals. 
However, only among the very poor and 
disorganized would these tendencies to- 
ward passivity and living in the present 
reach a state which could be called 
apathy or anomie, 

Another aspect of a folk orientation to 
health and medical care is the seeking of 
advice and treatment from family, 
friends, and other laymen for a longer 
time before seeking professional assist- 
ance.** Significant ditferences have been 
found among ethnic groups in specific 
beliefs and values related to health and 
medical care, however, so that not all 
non-scientific orientations can be as- 
sumed to be the same. In addition, of 
course, there is great variation among 
individuals within each social class or 
ethnic category. 

The poor also differ from those at 
higher income levels in the greater so- 
cial distance which prevails between 
them and the health professionals who 
provide services. In addition to their 
lower level of knowledge about scientific 
medicine, this is related to numerous so- 
cial and cultural differences, including 
many such as speech and thought pat- 
terns, and assumptions about appropri- 
ate human relationships which are un- 
related to health per se. Other differ- 
ences derive from the concepts of pro- 

34 Eliot Freidson, “Chent Control and 


Medical Practice,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology 65 (January, 1960), pp 377-379 
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fessionalism developed within the vari- 
ous occupations.** Divergent expecta- 
tions, and failure to recognize that these 
differences exist, contribute greatly to 
the poor communication and mutual dis- 
satisfaction so frequently reported be- 
tween professionals and low-income cli- 
ents. 

A third characteristic of the poor 
which has frequently been noted is their 
greater difficulty in handling compli- 
cated bureaucratic organizations, and 
their greater dissatisfaction in dealing 
with people on a purely formal level—a 
characteristic of such organizations. 
Trorically, bureaucratic structures and 
procedures are most noticeable in the 
public clinics, the form of medical care 
specifically developed for the poor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Health services for the poor, even 
more than those for persons with ade- 
quate incomes, suffer from depersonali- 
zation, disorganization, and inadequate 
emphasis on health counseling or pre- 
ventive care. Although private physi- 
cians provide some of their care, few 
poor patients have sustained personal 
relationships with their physicians, and 
puklic clinics are seldom designed to 
take a comprehensive approach to pa- 


3£. James Leo Walsh and Ray H Elling, 
“Professionalism and the Poor-~Structural 
Effects and Professional Behavior,” Journal of 
Health and Human Behavior 9 (March, 1968), 
pp. 16-28; Irving Kenneth Zola, “Problems of 
Communication, Diagnosis, and Patient Cure: 
The Inte:play of Patient, Physician, and Clinic 
Organization,” Journal of Medical Education 
38 (October, 1963), pp 829-838 


tient care. Yet these aspects of medical 
care are especially important for per- 
sons of little education and income be- 
cause of their greater distance from the 
concepts and practices of scientific 
medicine. In addition, the old attitudes 
toward charity pdtients still prevail, 
with the result that services are fre- 
quently inconvenient to use or personally 
degrading. 

In order to bring the poor into the 
mainstream of medical care, sufficient 
financial support is required so that 
everyone essentially becomes a “paying 
patient,” and this support must be pro- 
vided in such a way that choice among 
health service providers can be exer- 
cised. In addition, the legislation pro- 
viding public support for health ser- 
vices should be so designed that health 
education, earlier detection and inter- 
vention in disease processes, and co- 
ordinated care are encouraged. Basi- 
cally, this probably means payment on 
a per capita rather than fee-for-service 
basis. In addition, inducements to pri- 
vate providers of health services to lo- 
cate in poorly served areas, or the de- 
velopment of public clinics, will be 
needed to assure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of health services. The poor, 
even more than those of greater means, 
need health services that are conveni- 
ently located and easy to use. They 
would also benefit from a service system 
which permits a more personal type of 
relationship with health practitioners, 
and which is flexible enough so that it 
can adapt to the particular values and 
practices of different social groups. 


The Challenge of Health Services for the Poor 


By IRVING LEVESON 


Asstract: The health levels of the poor are depressed not 
only because of inadequate health services but also because of 
problems associated with poverty. Although health services 
often do not deal with the causes of illness, they can make an 
important contribution. Many changes are required to restruc- 
ture the service delivery systems which do not respond to the 
needs of the poor and the ill. The large supply of interns and 
resident physicians offers an interim resource for reducing the 
problems of over-specialization. Moreover, it is essential that 
restructuring of the system take place before large amounts of 
funds are infused, if inflation and quality deterioration are to 
be avoided. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF HEALTH SERVICES FOR THE Poor 


EALTH services for the poor can 

be viewed as part of larger medi- 
cal care systems. They can also be ex- 
amined as extensions oł patterns of 
medical care by income group, especially 
since there is no uniquely correct level 
of income which delineates the poor. 
Yet there are substantial reasons why 
the problems of health services for the 
poor require special attention. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Differences in income are associated 
with differences in health status at 
lower levels of income. Factors associ- 
ated with poverty are the major cause of 
these health differences, so that medical 
alternatives must be considered together 
with other means of alleviating poverty. 
With poor health also a major cause of 
poverty, the relative meriis of programs 
may depend on their effects on both. 

The study of health services for the 
poor involves attention not only to the 
efficiency with which health and medical 
care are made available, but with the 
equity with which the services and their 
benefits are distributed. Efforts to im- 
prove the efficiency of health care sys- 
tems generally are often insufficient to 
reach persons who, because of lower 
purchasing power, less knowledge, and 
less self-sufficiency, receive services 
residually after the more desirable re- 
sources have been bid away. The im- 
perfect extent to which the application 
of advances in medical technology has 
been diffused among socio-economic 
groups is a particularly disturbing mani- 
festation of this tendency. 

Services for the poor are provided by 
a system characterized by particularly 

1. See Wiliam C Richardson, “Dimensiors 
of Economic Dependency,” Univesity of Chi- 
cago Center for Health Administration Studies, 
1967. The Social Security Administration dis- 
abilicy survey found that nearly one-fifth cf 
all adults aged 18 to 64 are disabled, all limited 


at least in kind and amount of work (Re- 
search Note 4-1968) 
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severe problems associated with uneven 
quality and coérdination. Services are 
also imperfectly integrated with the pre- 
dominant system of care serving per- 
sons of less limited means. 

Before we explore the extent and 
nature of the problem, an issue which is 
implicit in many discussions requires 
clarification. It has frequently been 
claimed that the poor should receive free 
health care as a matter of right. Econo- 
mists have argued that this view, if ap- 
plied to all areas, would conflict with 
the scarcity of resources. It would still 
be feasible to apply such a principle to 
health care alone, and the question is 
whether there is any compelling reason 
to do so. When well-being is measured 
by a broader set of indices than income 
alone, an appealing answer emerges. 

Differences in well-being depend not 
only on income but also on factors like 
health, security, and environment, 
which are by no means automatically 
improved by efforts to raise real income. 
Poor health produces a loss in well-being 
from three sources: reduction in income, 
increase in medical care costs, and physi- 
cal suffering. The first is dealt with 
imperfectly through disability insurance 
and other forms of income maintenance. 
The second is compensated for by health 
insurance.? Pain, loss of self-sufficiency, 
and the like are not compensated, so 
that even if there were full coverage of 
income loss and health care costs, there 
would be only partial compensation for 
loss of well-being due to ill health. Even 
completely free medical care would 
modify only partially the average distri- 
bution of well-being. 

In this connection it would be useful 
to define the concept of equal access to 


2. Four-tenths of national health expendi- 
tures are still financed by direct payments of 
consumers, while income-loss protection cov- 
ers only one-third of losses for sicknesses un- 
der six months See Social Security Admin- 
istration Research Notes 22-1970 and 25-1970 
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medical care for the poor, so that they 
have the same probability of receiving 
medical treatment in response to the 
occurence of a medical event (symptom) 
as some reference (middle-income) 
group. This concept would imply going 
beyond equalizing medical care spending 
among income groups, requiring greater 
health care for the poor than those with 
moderate incomes—because of their 
poorer health. 

When fundamental causes of changes 
in health status derive primarily from 
socio-economic conditions rather than 
deprivation of medical care, a policy of 
equal access to this medical care empha- 
sizes on medical solutions to health 
problems. Whether this is in fact the 
case depends on what efforts are simul- 
taneously under way to deal with the 
root causes of ill health of the poor. It 
is useful to look at medical care as the 
residual solution, often high in cost but 
available when solutions aimed at more 
fundamental causes cannot yet be effec- 
tively implemented. This view requires 
an approach toward management of a 
health care system which involves si- 
multaneously introducing medical solu- 
tions to new problems and problems for 
which medical solutions have proved ef- 
fective while reducing medical efforts 

3. Impliat in this argument is the notion 
that changes in health status are a major 
determinant of the demand for medical care. 
While recognized by sociologists, this has only 
recently been considered by economists. See 
Ronald Andersen and Lee Benham, “Factors 
Affecting the Relationship Between Income 
and Medical Care Consumption,” and Irving 
Leveson, “Comment” in Empirical Studies in 
Health Economics, Herbert Klarman, ed. (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1971). Also see 
William C. Richardson, “Measuring the Poor’s 
Use of Physician Services in Response to Il- 
ness Episodes,” Medical Care 8, 2 (March/ 
April, 1970), pp 1322-1421 The model of 
health as a demand variable has been more 
fully developed in Irving Leveson, “The 
Econometncs of Reduced Hospitalization,” 
paper presented at the meetings of the 
Econometric Society, December, 1971 
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where effective direct solutions become 
available. 

Health-related services also have im- 
portant feedbacks to other areas. In 
addition to the residual management 
approach, priority goes to programs 
which reduce other social costs—such as 
family planning, which reduces poverty 
due to unwanted births, and addiction 
services, which make it possible to avoid 
expenditures in the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 


HEALTH DIFFERENCES AND THEIR 
ORIGINS 


A wide variety of health measures 
display the same general pattern with 
income. For example, among persons 
aged 45 to 64 from 1963 to 1965, there 
were modest differences in health be- 
tween persons in families with incomes 
of $7,000 to $9,999 and those in fami- 
lies with incomes of $10,000 or more, 
while persons with the lowest family in- 
comes showed poorer health than others.* 

Furthermore, family medical expenses 
tend to rise throughout the income 
ranges, including the part where health 
status levels off. This is illustrated by 
national data on health expenses per 
family per year for 1962.5 

Medical care differences among in- 
come groups are by no means the most 
powerful determinant of these differences 
in health status. In New York City, 
where the poor receive more medical care 
than middle-income groups, health in- 
dices vary by income similarly. The 


4 There is less agreement about the evi- 
dence for mental health. See, for example, 
Paul M. Roman and Harrison M. Trice, 
Schizophrenia and the Poor (New York: Cor- 
nell School of Industrial Relations, 1967). 

5. Also see Charlotte Muller, “Income and 
the Receipt of Medical Care,” American Jour- 
nal of Public Health 54, 4 (April, 1965) and 
US. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Delivery of Health Services to the 
Poor, Program Analysis 1967-12 (Washing- 
ton, 1967). 
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TABLE {—HEALTA STATUS BY FAMILY Income—Prrsons AGED 45-64 








PERCENTAGE OF Pger- 
BONS WITH ONE OR 
Mors Caronic 





CONDITIONS 
WITR 
Work Loss Days LIMITATION 
RESTRICTED AMONG CURRENTLY IN AMOUNT UNABLE 
Actrviry Days BED DisaBitiry EMPLOYED Persons or KIND OF TO CARRY 
PER PERSON DAYS PER PERSON TER PERSON Major ON Major 
FAMILY Income PER YEAR FER YEAR FER YEAR ACTIVITY ACTIVITY 
Under $3,000 38.6 12.9 9.9 22.7 7.4 
$3,000-$3,999 245 7.5 77 14.9 37 
$4,000-$6,999 200 6.2 7.1 10.4 2.1 
$7,C00-$9,999 174 5.5 58 7.7 11 
$10,000 and over 15.4 5.2 5.4 59 8 





Source: US. Public Health Service, Age Patterns in Medical Care, IHness and Disability, 
United States—July, 1963-June, 1965, Series 10, No. 32, National Center for Health Statistics 


(Washington: G.P.O., 1966), tables 17 and 22. 


same pattern appears for individual 
neighborhoods within the city. Factors 
associated with income and education 
have been found to be particularly im- 
portant in determining health status.® 
There is evidence to suggest that the 
average effectiveness of medical care is 
not great,’ but we know far less about 


6 See Richard Auster, Irving Leveson, and 
Deborah Sarachek, “The Production of 
Health, An Exploratory Study,” Journal of 
Human Resources 4, 4 (Fall, 1969), pp. 411- 
436; Victor R. Fuchs, “The Contribution of 
Health Services to the American Economy,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 44, 4 (Oc- 
tober, 1966), pp. 65-101; Evelyn M. Kitagawa 

-and Philip M. Hauser, “Education Differen- 
tials in Mentahty by Cause of Death, United 
States, 1960,” Demography 5, 1 (1968); and 
Morris Silver, “An Econometric Analysis of 
Spatial Variations in Mortality by Race and 
Sex,” unpublished manuscript, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, July, 1970; also 
Wayne E. Smith, “Factors Associated with 
Age-Specific Death Rates, California Counties, 
1964,” American Journal of Public Health 58, 
10 (October, 1968), pp. 1937-1949. 

7. Auster, Leveson and Sarachek, op. cit, 
and Silver, op. cit. An extensive literature 
has developed on the relationship of environ- 
mental factors to heart disease. See Sam 
Shapiro, et al, “Incidence of Coronary Heart 
Disease in a Population Insured for Medical 
Care (HIP),” American Journal of Public 
Hecltk, Supplement, June, 1969; E. Cuyler 
Hammond, “Factors in the Etiology of Coro- 


the impact of medical care on different 
population groups or about the relative 
effectiveness of different types of medical 
care. We do know, however, that the 
blacks have lagged behind in receiving 


TABLE 2—SELECTED HEALTH EXPENDITURES 
PER FAMILY BY FAMILY ĪNCOME 





FAMILY HosPITAL DOCTOR MgrDi- 

INCOME EXPENSE EXPENSE CINE 
Under 

33,000 $83 $108 $81 
$3,000- 

$4,999 102 136 82 
$5,000- 

$6,999 116 158 85 
$7,000- É 

$9,999 111 171 95 
$10,000 

and over 125 222 113 





Source’ U.S Public Health Service, Family 
Health Expenses, United Staies—July-December, 
1962, Series 10, No. 41, National Center for 
Health Statistics (Washington: G P O., 1967), 
table J 





nary Heart Disease, Stroke and Aortic 
Aneurysm,” paper presented at a symposium, 
Albany Medical College cf Union University, 
Albany, New York, October 17, 1968; and 
Abraham M. Lilienfeld, “Variations in Mor- 
tality from Heart Disease,” Public Health 
Reports 71, 6 (June, 1956), pp. 545-552. 
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TABLE 3—Kyow ence OF CANCER SYMPTOMS BY SOURCE AND LEVEL OF EDUCATION 








PERCENTAGE OF 
PERSONS UNABLE 
To NaME ANY 


YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED CANCER SYMPTONS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
PERSONS OBTAINING 
INFORMATION ON 
CANCER ONLY THROUGH 
AFFLICTION OF RELA- 
TIVE, FRIEND, SELF, 
HEARSAY, MISCELLA- 
NEOUS OR VAGUE SOURCES 


PERCENTAGE OF 
PERSONS OBTAINING 
INFORMATION THROUGH 
AFFLICTION, Erc.; 
UNABLE TO NAME ANY 
CANCER SYMPTOMS 





6 years or less 6i 
7or8 44 
9 to 11 28 
12 20 
Over 12 9 


Weighted Average 





Source: Jacob Feldman, The Dissemination 
table 5 15 


the benefits of spreading the application 
of new technology,® and that there are 
indications in gross statistics that medi- 
cal care is most effective for the young- 
est age groups.* The failure of the 
health indices of the poor to show any 
markedly improved performance when 
expenditures on medical care are as 
great as or greater than middle-income 
groups may reflect significant differences 
in quality of care. These fragments 
tend to support a priority for efforts to 
bring modern care to children in low- 
income families, 

Thomas McKeown has argued that 
historically the great advances in health 
indices were primarily the result of im- 
provements in basic living conditions.’ 
It may be that the continued presence of 


8 Aaron Antonovsky, “Social Class, Life 
Expectancy and Over-all Mortality”, Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, 45, 2 (April. 1967), 
Part 1, pp 31-73; and Eli Ginsberg et al, 
Urban Health Services: The Case of New 
York (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1971). 

9, See Fuchs, op. cit. and Irving Leveson, 
“Determinants of Infant Mortality,” Inquiry 
(June, 1970). 

10. See US Depaitment of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Maternal and Child Health 
Care Programs, Program Analysis (Washing- 
ton G P O, 1966). 

11 Thomas McKeown, Medicine in Modern 
Society (New York: Hafner, 1966) 


46 56 
31 44 
26 36 
15 34 
13 22 
25% 42%, 





of Health Information (Chicago: Aldine, 1966), 


poor conditions accounts for a sizable 
part of the lag in health of the poor. 
Such factors are also in large part under 
the purview of modern health authori- 
ties. 

Consistent findings of a strong impact 
of education on health lead us to inquire 
more closely into the mechanisms by 
which education may operate. Persons 
with low income are most dependent on 
their immediate experience with illness 
for health information. General educa- 
tion makes available a host of other 
sources of information, permitting pre- 
ventive measures to be undertaken. 
Education may increase the ability to 
use health information as well as raise 
the chances that it will be obtained.” 
Jacob Feldman notes a pattern of knowl- 
edge of cancer symptoms by degree of 
education, as seen in table 3. Educa- 
tion also extends one’s time horizon, and 
behavior may be very different when 
future consequences of current actions 
are given increased weight. Too little 
is known about the importance of these 
mechanisms and their implications for 
the effectiveness of various means of 
providing information. 

12 See Harold M Schroder, Michael Driver, 
and Siegfried Streufert, Human Information 


Processing (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1967). 
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PATTERNS OF MEDICAL CARE 


Because of the range and complexity 
of the problems the poor face, and the 
roots of many of those problems in the 
conditions of poverty itself, health ser- 
vices to the poor encompass a myriad of 
activities. Attention is devoted to such 
problems as rat control, nutrition, child 
abuse, drug addiction, family planning, 
alcoholism, and venereal disease. Basic 
services such as prenatal care, immuni- 
zation, and vision testing cannot be as- 
sumed adequate. The number of pa- 
tients with multiple problems is high. 
Fragmentation of publicly aided services 
often means that the number of service 
units through which the patient must 
“navigate” is greater than for those of 
less limited means, in spite of frequent 
limitations of language, literacy, means 
of transportation, telephone access, and 
neighborhood safety. 

At the same time, the problems of 
fragmented funding make it extraordi- 
narily difficult to provide a codrdinated 
system of referral and service. Inter- 
relationships among the problems are 
great. There are frequent complaints 
about the futility of providing specific 
treatment and then returning the pa- 
tient to the same unhealthful environ- 
men: that produced or intensified the 
problem. As a consequence, it may 
be particularly rewarding to mount an 
effort of sufficient size and scope so that 
many problems may be overcome simul- 
taneously and we may restructure and 
coérdinate the provision of services. 

The poor are especially likely to re- 
ceive care on a crisis basis. This may 

13. For more extensive discussions of the 
problems considered in this section, see Report 
of the National Commission on Health Man- 
power (Washington: US Government Print- 
ing Office, 1967); and Donald Strope, In- 
creasing Productivity in the Delivery of Am- 
bulatory Health Services, Resource Manage- 


ment Corporation for the US Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, May, 1968 


reflect both patient response and the 


‘conditions under which care is offered. 


Lack of education, foresight, and hope, 
together with uncertainty about the out- 
of-pocket costs that will be incurred, 
may contribute to the patterns of de- 
layed response. So, too, may the uneven 
scientific quality of medical practice 
available, the hours of waiting, difficulty 
of travel, lack of information, and un- 
availability of the desired types of ser- 
vices. With such conditions present, 
we find a paradox of low utilization of 
“free” services in health centers in areas 
with serious health problems and few 
other services available. 

The most important aspect from the 
point of view of prevention may simply 
be assuring that the physician spends 
enough time with each patient to notice 
more and to provide an opportunity for 
the patient to volunteer information. 

There is one interim approach which 
offers hope of a viable solution. The 
lengthening of the training period and 
acceleration of the numbers being 
trained have resulted in a large supply 
of interns and residents who currently 
provide the intermediate occupations in 
the gulf between the training levels of 
the specialist and the nurse. More and 
more medical institutions are relying on 
interns and residents for their primary 
patient-care services. What is needed 
as a next step is to organize this re- 
source into a program for providing 
services where they are badly needed. 
It is in this connection that the develop- 
ment of health centers in poor neighbor- 
hoods offers a promise of filling the gaps 
Much more work needs to be done to 
develop mechanisms for allocating some 
of the time of interns and residents to- 
ward providing service for the poor— 
through teaching rotations, work-study 
combinations, and the like. 

Closely related is the proposal to 
have new physicians spend two years in 
service to the poor in lieu of military 
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duty. More knowledge is necessary to 
effectively combine this service with 
that of physician assistants and special- 
ists. Evidence can be usefully obtained 
from the experience of existing health 
centers, whose practice is as much de- 
termined by staffing constraints as by 
the staffing which health center models 
propound. 


FINANCING HEALTH SERVICES FOR 
THE Poor 


In formulating national policies to- 
ward health care financing, some major 
decisions will be required about the lev- 
els of insurance coverage and distribu- 
tion of benefits. But these are not the 
only means by which a national health 
insurance plan can have a major impact 
on the health services for the poor. 
Current financing mechanisms include 
public programs for persons with the 
lowest incomes, while private coverage 
is most adequate above average income 
levels. The provision of a universal 
system including many persons with 
modest but nonpoverty incomes could 
further bid resources away from the 
poor, who often live in neighborhoods 
with low and declining physician avail- 
ability. A more modest program to 
serve persons with incomes which are 
low yet above the eligibility limits for 
present programs would substantially 
avoid this problem. However, a limited 
program would do little to stem the con- 
fusion over coverage and to reverse the 
incentives to use medical services too 
freely, which are present in financing 
arrangements generally. 

There are major questions as to fee 
levels, as well. Fees tend to be set high 
when a program is introduced, to gain 
professional acceptance, and to fall far 
behind after the program has been op- 
erated for a time. The latter, together 
with the initial pressure of demand on 
limited resources, puts serious pressure 
on the quality of care. The appropri- 


ateness of rates will be a major problem 
in the case of provisions for Health 
Maintenance Organizations (HMO’s), 
which combine in-patient and ambula- 
tory care as needed for a predetermined 
annual fee. Indications are that the 
poor will use more hospital care in many 
cases as a result of the increasing num- 
ber of diagnosed problems, when more 
ambulatory care is available. But 
HMO fees do not now take this into 
account, and setting prepayment fees 
too low can adversely affect the quality 
of services. 

There are many problems of coördi- 
nation between financing of health care 
and financing of other services. Only 
in 1970 did the Congress finally make it 
possible to consider a health center to- 
gether with publicly aided housing units 
There are many disabled and aged per- 
sons who primarily require homemaker 
services; and these, if available, would 
reduce the far more costly use of medi- 
cal facilities. To some extent these 
problems can be taken care of through 
revenue sharing—not because its cate- 
gories are broad enough (housing and 
health are to receive separate alloca- 
tions)—but because funds from other 
sources can be shifted at the local level 
to achieve the same result as shifts of 
sharing funds among categories. 

Finally, we turn attention to the im- 
pact of financing on inflation, an effect 
that eats into the gains and reduces the 
amount of funds which society is willing 
to provide for the poor.* One of the 


14. A rapid rise in the costs of service as a 
consequence of the infusion of large amounts 
of public funds into a sector is a situation 
which is most likely tc occur when the fol- 
lowing three conditions are present’ The ex- 
pansion of funding ts very large, the expand- 
ing sector is comprehensive; and the sector 
uses highly specialized resources requiring a 
long period of training or construction To 
elaborate: In the first condition, the greater 
the expansion in funding, the greater the diffi- 
culty of attracting, treining, and organizing 
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most significant cases of inflationary re- 
sponse to a publicly induced increase in 
demand occurred in the medical sector, 
with the introduction of Medicare and 
Medicaid." The severity of the impact 
can be attributed to the presence of all 
unfavorable conditions concurrently. 
Health insurance experience also contains 
another lesson. The inflationary impact 
did not stop at the points of delivery of 
services. The costs of medical educa- 
tion also rose rapidly, negating much of 
the effort to alleviate future shortages 
of personnel. These experiences are not 
unique to the health field. We are on 
the verge of potentially making the same 
mistakes in areas such as housing, day 
care, family planning, drug addiction 
services, and even once again in the 
establishment of national health insur- 
ance. 

There are three ways of avoiding the 
inflationary impact of expansions of 


personnel and other resources, since it 1s 
necessary to draw on resources which are 1m- 
creasingly less suitable or less willing to shift 
to the sector being expanded Second, if a 
small sector 1s expanded, it may be possible to 
attract resources from a number of other sec- 
tors using similar resources. When all such 
sectors are expanding, 1t becomes more costly 
to draw resources from elsewhere And third, 
if the resources are highly specialized, it 1s 
less possible to attract them from other sec- 
tors The mcrease in demand will result in a 
bidding-up of wages and prices until new 
supplies are available. In the health field, this 
period of adjustment of supply can be as long 
as ten years or more. 

15. Traditional price indexes have not re- 
flected the decline in the average amount of 
time the physician spends with each patient, 
the chsappearance of house calls in many areas, 
and a host of other quahty factors. For an 
extensive analysis of the earlier experience, see 
Martin S. Feldstein, “The Rising Cost of Hos- 
pital Care,” Harvard Institute of Economic 
Research, Discussion Paper No. 129, August, 
1970. The extent of inflation appeais to have 
been particularly great in New Yoik City, 
where union power was substantial This ex- 
perience may be a better piedictor of national 
effects of national health insurance than was 
the rational impact of Medicare and Medicaid 


public funds, and perhaps all of them 
should be tried concurrently. 


1) Demand increases can be gradually 
phased in so as to allow time for the 
development of additional services In 
the case of Medicare, for example, it 
would have been possible to reimburse 
ten percent of the cost the first year, 
twenty the second, and so on. 

2) Funding of increases in manpower 
training and facilities construction can 
begin years before the funding of ser- 
vices. The funding of services can be 
timed to the new resources coming on 
the market. 

3) It may be possible to alter the con- 
ditions of production so as to permit a 
rapid expansion of output without ex- 
tensive inflation. One approach is the 
method used by Operation Break- 
through. The approach does not pri- 
marily involve increasing the supplies of 
resources directly. Rather, the program 
seeks to transform housing production 
to a mass production basis. The essence 
of mass production is the breaking down 
of tasks into routine components which 
can be performed by less skilled persons. 
This makes it possible to expand pro- 
duction without the difficulties and cost 
increases caused by limited supplies of 
highly skilled personnel. The principles 
of mass production seem applicable not 
only to physical commodities but also to 
services. 


Another approach is to reduce the 
amount of bureaucratic restriction, in- 
cluding that induced by unionization 
and the licensing of occupations and 
facilities. 

The essence of bureaucracy is the 
inability to respond to change. When 
demand increases occur, the bureaucracy 
will supply less service at a given cost 
increase in a given period of time—or 
the same amount at a higher cost. The 
implication is that it is necessary to re- 
structure an industry before funds are 
infused. 


Some Medical and Social Aspects of the Treatment 
for Genetic-Metabolic Diseases 


By RoGER E. STEVENSON AND R. RODNEY HOWELL 


ABSTRACT: By enhancing the survival of certain patients with 
inheritable disorders, advances in medical therapy have pro- 
duced an apparent conflict between medical ethics and the 
natural laws governing the viability of humans. There has 
arisen considerable concern that the quality of the human gene 
pool will deteriorate if medicine succeeds in significantly alter- 
ing the survival and reproductive fitness of individuals with 
deleterious genetic disorders which were heretofore selected 
against by nature. A review of the successful treatment cur- 
rently used for phenylketonuria (PKU) is given as an example 
of therapy for a genetic disorder which will not significantly 
increase the gene frequency in the population. However, the 
disastrous and unexpected results of reproduction by phenyl- 
ketonuric women dramatically illustrate the unforeseen prob- 
lems that may arise from new therapeutic approaches. Ther- 
apy that confers normal reproductive fitness on a previously 
incapacitating disorder inherited in a dominant manner will 
increase the future frequency of the disorder. Medicine is 
now in the early stages of implementing methods of efficient 
genetic counseling and prenatal diagnosis which will not only 
benefit the affected family but will hopefully lessen the impact 
of deleterious genetic diseases on future generations. 
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Noo methodically assures the 
quality of the human species by 
compromising the reproductive ability of 
defective individuals. The infertility of 
defective persons can result from mental 
and >hysical attributes that make them 
unatzractive or disinterested as repro- 
ductive mates, from organic dysfunction 
of their reproductive systems, or from 
death prior to reproductive age. Unde- 
sirable genetic traits which are con- 
stantly infused into the population by 
errors in the process of replication and 
transmission of genetic material can be 
eliminated only by failure to transfer 
these aberrant “genes” to offspring. If 
not so eliminated, they are perpetuated 
indefinitely. Nature proceeds in a 
steadfast manner to protect the species 
from excessive accumulation of undesir- 
able genes by allowing many individuals 
affected by genetic misfortune to fall 
victim to physical or mental handicap 
and ultimately to reproductive failure. 
This natural selection for survival is the 
essence of evolution. 

Medicine, on the other hand, is de- 
voted predominantly to the individual, 
being greatly motivated by man’s com- 
passion for man and governed by man’s 
ideals of moral ethics. In its commit- 
ment to the individual, medicine makes 
little distinction between the environ- 
mentally produced maladies such as ac- 
cidents, nutritional deficiency, and in- 
feczion, the degenerative processes of 
aging, and the inheritable disorders. 
Medicine contemplates the ultimate con- 
sequences of therapeutic measures less 
then the immediate improvement in the 
affected individual’s health. To do 
otherwise violates medicine’s commit- 
ment to and concern for the individual 
patient. 

In addition to its innate humanitari- 
anism, medicine is further influenced by 
special interest groups concerned with 
improving the health of patients with 
particular disorders. Oiten these chari- 


table institutions succeed in enlisting 
the support of a significant portion of 
the medical and lay community. These 
organizations form a strong lobby for 
extraordinary commitment of medicine 
to a given cause, a commitment that 
would at times appear out of proportion 
to the number of persons benefited. The 
ability of special interest groups to pro- 
vide significant financial support for re- 
search and therapy of patients contrib- 
utes to their influence in the medical 
community. 

Present mores of society in general do 
not permit medicine to discriminate on 
the basis of the patient’s past or antici- 
pated work performance, intellect, phi- 
losophy, morals, cost to society, or con- 
tribution to society. And medicine has 
not yet petitioned for the authority to 
treat or withhold treatment on the basis 
of such discrimination. Any proposal to 
manipulate individuals in order to pre- 
serve or improve species integrity is 
readily and rightfully countered with 
enumeration of the lurid political ac- 
tions taken earlier in the present cen- 
tury under the same guise. Suffice it to 
say that current professional and social 
mores demand that all persons have re- 
course to all reasonable medical exper- 
tise without regard to their inherent 
“quality.” 

In its concern for the individual, medi- 
cine has attained considerable prowess 
in altering the individual’s genetically 
determined attributes, allowing for 
greater chance of achievement. With 
cosmetic changes, correction of chemical 
abnormalities, and prevention of mental 
and physical incapacitation, these indi- 
viduals now compete more favorably 
and reproduce more readily than their 
genetic handicap would previously have 
permitted. This implementation of arti- 
ficial selection for survival will tend to 
slow the evolution of desirable traits as 
determined by nature, and if imple- 
mented on a sufficiently mass scale could 
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reverse the process of selection for sur- 
vival. Hence, it is inevitable that na- 
ture and medicine confront each other 
over the disposition of those individuals 
with unfortunate genetic endowment. 

Significant aberration in genetic en- 
dowment of a person results in internal 
chemical derangements which may in 
turn be expressed as physiological handi- 
caps. The origin of abnormal genetic 
material or “abnormal genes” cannot be 
found in most cases. Radiation and 
certain drugs contribute to the pool of 
mutant genes. Viruses have been less 
clearly implicated. At the present state 
of knowledge, most mutations are con- 
sidered to be “spontaneous.” Although 
the bulk of mutant genes has existed for 
generations, the recent introduction of a 
mutant gene into a given family may at 
times be discernible. 

Most inheritable traits require the 
interaction of zt least two genes, one 
from each parent, which determine the 
nature of the particular characteristic in 
question. The majority of gene muta- 
tions are termed recessive; that is, they 
do not find clinical expression in the in- 
dividual in the presence of a normal 
companion gene (allele). Recessive 
genes, therefore, must be inherited from 
both parents to find expression. Excep- 
tions to this generalization are those 
genes located on the X or female chrom- 
osome. Since the male has only a single 
X chromosome, genes located on this 
chromosome will have no companion 
genes and therefore whatever type of 
gene is present, recessive or dominant, 
normal or mutant, will be expressed. 
Recessive mutations are generally re- 
sponsible for metabolic disorders. Dom- 
inant mutations arise less frequently and 
will be expressed despite the nature of 
the companion gene. Abnormal genes 
of the dominant type often give rise to 

1 I Michael Lerner: Hereditary Evolution 
and Society (San Francisco W. H Freeman, 
1968), pp. 204-205 


structural defects such as skeletal ab- 
normalities. Since the contribution of 
only one affected parent is necessary for 
transmission, disorders due to dominant 
mutations often appear in successive 
generations. Although recessive and 
dominant are terms commonly used when 
speaking of genes or gene action, it 
should be remembered that these terms 
apply by strict definition only to the 
expression of the characteristics deter- 
mined by the gene(s) in question. 

Two examples of inherited disorders, 
one recessive and one dominant, will 
serve to illustrate the magnitude of 
problems arising consequent to the suc- 
cessful medical intervention in condi- 
tions which would otherwise be incapaci- 
tating. 


TREATING A RARE, RECESSIVELY 
INHERITED DISORDER: 
THE EXAMPLE OF PHENYLKETONURIA 


Phenylketonuria (PKU), like most 
rare, genetically determined disorders of 
metabolism, is inherited in a recessive 
manner. Initially described by Asbjørn 
Felling in 1934, phenylketonuria was 
one of the first clearly delineated inborn 
errors of metabolism. In PKU, the en- 
zyme responsible for conversion of the 
essential amino acid, phenylalanine, to 
another amino acid, tyrosine, is absent 
or inactive. As a result, phenylalanine 
and phenylalanine metabolites accumu- 
late in affected individuals. Virtually 
all affected individuals are profoundly 
mentally retarded. Less significant 
other effects, such as alteration in hair 
and skin pigmentation, eczema, and 
neuromuscular irritability, also occur in 
PKU. Phenylalanine is an essential 
amino acid—that is, it is not synthe- 
sized by man and therefore must be in- 
gested—which is present in usual diets 
in high concentrations. On the assump- 
tion that phenylalanine or its metabo- 
lites were injurious to PKU patients, a 
special diet which limited the intake of 
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phenylalanine was devised in the early 
1950's for these patients. It is clear 
now that institution of the diet at an 
early age—preferably within the first 
few months of life—usually results in 
the prevention of severe revardation. At 
several years of age, when brain develop- 
ment is completed, the patient may dis- 
continue the diet without ill effects. 
Even though the phenylalanine con- 
tained in regular foods causes a reac- 
cumulation of high concentration of 
phenylalanine metabolites in the circu- 
lation, this does not demonstrably affect 
the mature individual. 

The therapy of phenylketonuric indi- 
viduals carries significant social implica- 
tions. The affected individual is obvi- 
ously benefited. The prevention of men- 
tal incapacitation not only increases the 
phenylketonuric patient’s chances of sur- 
vival but should allow him to compete 
effectively in the work force, permit him 
more mobility in society, and make him 
more acceptable for marriage and repro- 
duction. 

Successful therapy has likewise re- 
duced the profound emotional stresses 
put upon the family involved. Hereto- 
fore, parents have frequently become 
totelly occupied with the task of im- 
proving the health of the affected child. 
Family goals have been forfeited and 
individual family members neglected. 
Hostility often permeated the family— 
parental hostility toward the child for 
what he had done to their lives, hostility 
to those caring for the child, and in- 
wardly directed hostility or guilt feel- 
ings. These emotions, coupled with the 
prospect of future children being simi- 
larly affected, were often sufficient to 
terminate marginally sound marriages. 
Even in stable families, the disruptive 
infuence of a mentally defective child 
often predominated. 

The contributions of genetic diseases 
like PKU to the total high cost of medi- 
cal care are hard to assess. The finan- 


cial burden of providing the intensive 
and continuous medical care so often 
necessary in the maintenance of health 
of patients with phenylketonuria and a 
host of other similarly devastating dis- 
orders exceeds the resources of most 
families. The long-term care of the un- 
treated, severely defective patient nearly 
always falls to the state. In most states, 
therefore, governmental agencies have 
assumed the financial responsibility of 
PKU detection and treatment programs. 
Therapy with maintenance of good 
health in genetic diseases would seem 
less costly than custodial care if the 
patient were destined to become inca- 
pacitated by the lack of therapy. The 
combined costs of the state screening 
program to detect infants with phenyl- 
ketonuria, documentation of the dis- 
order, and therapy for the appropriate 
period of time are considerably less per 
year than the cost for custodial care of 
one severely incapacitated, untreated 
phenylketonuric for a lifetime. 

In addition, disorders like PKU re- 
quire a vast amount of medical brain- 
power when the number of patients 
directly benefited is considered. Justi- 
fication of this expenditure lies in the 
knowledge that the study of rare aber- 
rations often provides the breakthroughs 
basic to the understanding of more com- 
mon ailments as well as of normal physi- 
ological mechanisms. 

The often-mentionec concern that the 
proportion of abnormal genes in the 
total gene pool of humankind will in- 
crease progressively if medical therapy 
succeeds in maintaining undesirable con- 
ditions like PKU in the population needs 
careful examination. Any significant 
reduction in human quality would hardly 
seem justifiable in a world already over- 
populated, overpolluted, and ill-regu- 
lated. If one assumes that in the un- 
treated state all phenylketonuric indi- 
viduals were infertile (in reality not a 
true assumption), the effect on the fre- 
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TABLE— EFFECT ON THE FREQUENCY OF 
DISEASE CONDITIONS CAUSED BY ADD- 
ING A TREATMENT THAT CONFERS 
FULL REPRODUCTIVE FITNESS 








PHENYLKETONURIA 





PERSONS WIH CARRIERS OF 
PKU PKU 





(per (per 
millon mullion 
GENERATION population) population) 
0 100 19,800 
5 101 19,897 
20 104 20,188 
50 110 20,769 
100 121 21,739 





Note: These calculations are based on. (1) 
gene frequency of 0.01, (2) disease frequency of 
.0001 (1:10,000), and (3) forward mutation rate 
of 2 X 10 and back mutation rate of 2 X 1077 
per locus per generation 





DOMINANTLY INHERITED RETINOBLASTOMA 





PERSONS WITH 


INO- 
BLASTOMA 
(per 
million 
GENERATION population; 
0 20 
5 120 
20 420 
50 1,020 
100 2,018 





Nore: These calculations are based on. (1) 
retinoblastoma frequency of 1:20,000, forty per- 
cent of which are of the dominantly inherited 
type, (2) gene frequency for inherited form of 
0.00002, and (3) forward mutation rate of 
2 X 10~ and back mutation rate of 2 X 1077 
per locus per generation. 


Source. Quantification of the effects of 
therapy on future gene frequency and disease 
frequency is provided through the courtesy of 
E A. Murphy and G. A Chase of the Division of 
Medical Genetics, Department of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. See E. A. Murphy and 
R Guzman-Toledano, Algunos aspectos tedricos 
del consejo genético (in press). 


quency of the condition in future genera- 
tions of a treatment that confers normal 
fertility can be calculated (see table). 
It can be readily seen that reproduction 
by persons with rare recessive disorders 
like phenylketonuria augments the fre- 


quency of the disease only minimally 
and increases the gene frequency even 
less. 


Prenatal Injury to Inlants 


On the basis of the above considera- 
tions, one might consider the medical 
approach to PKU eminently successful. 
Detection of new cases can be readily 
carried out by simple screening tests; 
therapy while complicated need be con- 
tinued for only a few years, and suc- 
cessful therapy results in considerable 
improvement in the individual’s capa- 
bilities. Prevention of incapacitation, 
lightening of the burden of family de- 
spair, and removing the necessity for 
institutional care repay the initial com- 
mitment of effort and money. Further- 
more, no significant upward alteration 
of the gene frequency should be antici- 
pated as phenylketonurics enter the re- 
producing population. However, an en- 
tirely unpredicted consequence of ther- 
apy has come to light in recent years. 

Reproduction by phenylketonuric 
women has dramatically directed our 
attention to the nongenetic damage that 
maternal metabolic disturbances may 
have on the offspring. During preg- 
nancy in the phenylketonuric woman, 
the developing infant is exposed to the 
high concentration of phenylalanine 
metabolites in the maternal circulation 
and is seriously injured prior to birth. 
Infants born of PKU mothers have small 
heads, mental retardation, growth re- 
tardation, heart defects, and other less 
severe abnormalities. This type of 
structural damage has been present in 
86 of 88 infants born of well-documeated 
phenylketonuric women. Of the two 
remaining infants, only one is clearly 
normal.? The infants are not phenyl- 
ketonuric but are obligate carriers 


2. R Rodney Howell ard Roger E. Steven- 
son, “The offspring of phenylketonuric 
women,” Social Brology 18 (supplement, 1971), 
p. 19. 
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(heterozygotes), since the mother must 
transmit one of her two abnormal genes 
at the PKU gene locus. These infants 
would presumably be entirely normal 
clinically were it not for their intra- 
uterine exposure to the unusual con- 
centrations of maternal metabolites of 
phenylalanine. The birth of such ir- 
reparably damaged offspring dulls the 
pleasure of “successful treatment” of 
PKU females and may well cancel the 
anticipated financial gain to society. 
Similar deleterious effects from abnormal 
intra-uterine nurture have been noted 
in a number of other maternal metabolic 
disturbances, diabetes mellitus being the 
one encountered most frequently. 


TREATING A LETHAL, DOMINANT 
CONDITION: 
THE EXAMPLE OF RETINOBLASTOMA 


Retinoblastoma is a malignant tumor 
of the eye which originates before birth 
and becomes manifest during the frst 
few years of life. In about 40 percent 
of the cases, this tumor follows a domi- 
nant mode of inheritance. Affected per- 
sons would be expected to transmit the 
condition to half of their offspring. 
Although retinoblastoma is a rare condi- 
tion, it is the most frequent and most 
malignant ocular tumor seen in chil- 
dren. If untreated, tumor cells dissemi- 
nate throughout the body and the dis- 
order is uniformly fatal. Although pres- 
ent therapy is much less than optimal, 
the combination of surgical, x-ray, and 
drug therapy instituted at an early stage 
may be successful in eradicating the tu- 
mor. 

Physicians have little hesitancy in 
advising survivors not to have children 
because of the great risk of transmission 
to the offspring. No method of prenatal 
detection of affected offspring has been 
found. 

For the purpose of contrast with the 
rare recessive disorder, it is interesting 
to look at what effect successful treat- 


ment would have on the frequency of 
retinoblastoma (see table). If treatment 
were to confer normal survival and fer- 
tility—currently not likely—the fre- 
quency of retinoblastoma would increase 
sixfold in five generations, a period of 
approximately one hundred years. With 
continual maintenance of the gene in this 
manner over a period of one hundred 
generations, or two thousand years, the 
disease would increase one hundredfold. 
Carried to the extreme, at some infinite 
time virtually all persons would be af- 
fected by tbis malignancy. 

From these simplified estimations, it 
is clear that enhancing the genetically 
defective individual’s viability would, 
over many generations, have a profound 
effect on the frequency of the condition 
only if it were dominantly inherited. 

Other consequences of the therapy of 
genetic disorders require further ob- 
servation, For instance, medical inter- 
ference in previously lethal genetic dis- 
orders has no doubt contributed in some 
manner to the problem of population ex- 
pansion. Obviously, genetically defec- 
tive persons now reproduce in greater 
numbers than was previously possible. 
Perhaps a discernible impact on popula- 
tion growth might be noted if all the 
genetic disorders now capable of repro- 
duction because of medical intervention 
were ascertained. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether the effects would seem 
nearly so prominent as in other areas of 
medicine. For example, the prevention 
and treatment of infection with vaccines 
and antibiotics have eliminated wide- 
spread serious epidemics from major 
portions of the world. The great in- 
fectious cripplers and killers of years 
ago—syphilis, plague, tuberculosis, and 
poliomyelitis—which significantly influ- 
enced population growth, are no longer 
major scourges in developed countries. 

To obtain for all human beings free- 
dom from significant physical and men- 
tal handicaps and the capacity for de- 
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veloping into responsible, productive 
citizens is a reasonable ideal for medi- 
cine, Such a goal would be well served 
to encompass the charge of preservation 
and improvement of the species or at 
least prevention of deterioration of spe- 
cies quality. Concern for future genera- 
tions does not necessitate that medicine 
be less compassionate at present. Pa- 
tients, regardless of their affliction, 
should be made comfortable, capable of 
achievement, and free of physical stig- 
mata and physiological disruption. Yet 
it is no less reasonable to prevent the 
maintenance of deleterious genes in the 
population than it is to prevent the addi- 
tion of new mutations by placing restric- 
tions on the promiscuous use of iorizing 
radiation. 

The zealous pursuit of therapeutic 
measures that correct genetically deter- 
mined defects must be tempered with a 
knowledge of the long-term consequences 
of the therapy. The great benefits that 
have come with the development of the 
phenylalanine-limited diet for phenyl- 
ketonuria will be turned into tragedy if 
treated women decide to reproduce be- 
fore a satisfactory method of preventing 
damage to their offspring can be devised. 
In like manner, the successful therapy of 
retinoblastoma may prove unfortunate 
for the next generation if the affected 
person fails to heed the admonition to 
forego procreation. 

There exists considerable discussion 
about the feasibility of altering or cor- 
recting gene mutations, The likelihood 
of such extraordinary manipulation of 
genetic material becoming possible in 
the immediate future is not great. 

Lacking cures for the deleterious ge- 
netic disorders, medicine must consider 
the alternatives available with each af- 
fected person or family at risk. There 
is no reasonable alternative in persons 
with PKU other than treatment if de- 
tected at an early age. Prior to repro- 
ductive age, however, phenylketonuric 


women should be apprised of the prob- 
lems that attend reproduction and should 
be offered contraception, abortion, or 
sterilization as indicated. Likewise, in 
retinoblastoma and innumerable other 
inherited conditions, medicine is com- 
mitted to provide all reasonable therapy 
once an affected person has been found. 
In addition, doctors should provide in- 
struction regarding the likelihood of off- 
spring being affected and the effects of 
reproduction on the gene frequency. 

Families at risk for a number of dis- 
orders may be ascertained by mass 
screening techniques for detecting car- 
riers or by screening of individuals in 
families with an affected member. On 
the basis of such screening, husbands 
and wives can be counseled regarding 
the probabilities of having a child af- 
fected by a particular condition. 

Techniques have been developed that 
allow the prenatal diagnosis of certain 
genetically determined disorders early in 
pregnancy. By studying the fetal cells 
present in the amniotic fluid, one can 
determine whether the fetus is affected 
by a number of disorders, including such 
devastating ones as Down’s syndrome 
(mongolism), metachromatic leukodys- 
trophy, Tay-Sach’s disease, Niemann- 
Pick disease, and certain of the glycogen 
storage diseases. On the basis of this 
information the parents may decide 
whether or not to request termination of 
the pregnancy. This technique is pres- 
ently limited to major centers and is 
costly, but not nearly so costly in terms 
of human suffering as the birth of an 
affected infant. The currently restricted 
applicability and availability of this pro- 
cedure limits its impact on the total of 
genetic disease transmission. 

In instances where both parents are 
known carriers of a particular deleterious 
trait, artificial inseminazion with donor 
sperm not carrying the trait gives a 
reasonable alternative for couples not 
opposed to such a procedure for religious 
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or other reasons. This is probably much 
less costly than amniocentesis. 

The other alternatives to reproduction 
for persons affected with or carriers of 
inheritable disorders who desire children 
are adoption and foster care. Only 
those who can anticipate reasonable 
health during the child’s formative years 
should be encouraged to pursue these al- 
ternatives. With current liberalization 
of abortion laws, children available for 
adoption are already fewer in number. 

Medical therapy for undesirable ge- 
nezic disorders is but one of many fac- 
tors forecasting problems ahead for 
mankind: the intent of this discussion is 
not to vault the importance of this as- 
pect above the problems of population 
growth, environmental abuse, and man’s 
continuing inhumanity to man. Indeed, 
environmental and population issues are 


presently so pressing as to take priority 
for consideration of measures to assure 
survival of the species. Yet the occur- 
rence of deleterious inheritable condi- 
tions creates formidable problems for all 
of society. In the majority of cases, 
medicine is charged with their habilita- 
tion or rehabilitation for functioning in 
the community. Possessing no ability 
to cure these disorders, medicine should 
encourage all possible measures to pre- 
vent their occurrence in succeeding gen- 
erations. Full patient care demands 
that the physician consider the hazards 
as well as the benefits of therapy. Ef- 
fects on the individual, his family, his 
offspring, society, and the gene pool 
must all be recognized if medicine is to 
provide therapy for genetic diseases 
without leaving in its wake additional 
burdens for our progeny. 


The Medical School, Its Products 
and Its Problems 


By CECI G. SHEPS AND CONRAD SEIPP 


Asstract: The major influences on the thrust of medical 
education in the United States since the turn of the century are 
highlighted by the Flexner Report of 1910 and the Carnegie 
Report in 1970. Striking changes have occurred—largely 
through influences external to the medical schools—the major 
one being a vast expansion of biomedical science and research. 
The nature of the financing of medical research has empha- 
sized the departmentalization of medical schools, making it 
more difficult to achieve over-all unity and balance. Since 
World War II there has been a much deeper involvement of the 
federal and state governments in the support of medical educa- 
tion, with emphasis not only on research but on the develop- 
ment of new schools—thus creating an increasing dependence 
of all medical schools, both public and private, on governmental 
financial support. The alignment and partnership of forces 
now involved would indicate that the rate of change in medical 
education following the current Carnegie Report will be much 
more rapid than that which was precipitated by the Flexner 
Report sixty years ago. 
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HERE WERE few restrictions upon 

the training of physicians in the 
United States in the nineteenth century. 
At that time, two types of educational 
programs were available. In one, often 
conducted by independent proprietary 
institutions, the student undertook a 
didactic program that lasted one or two 
years. There are even some instances in 
which his attendance was not consid- 
ered necessary so long as he successfully 
completed prescribed examinations. An- 
other way of acquiring the qualifications 
to practice medicine was simply to ap- 
prentice to another physician. In the 
one case, therefore, medical education 
was completely unrelated to medical care 
during the formal educational process. 
In the other, medical education was in- 
cidental to participation in the provision 
of medical care. Since then, radical 
changes have taken place. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FLEXNER 
REPORT 


The famous Flexner Report, issued in 
1910, signaled a major turning point in 
the organization and quality of medical 
education, affecting, in the course of 
time, the quality of medical care itself.2 
This report critically reviewed the medi- 
cal education programs that then ex- 
isted in America and compared them 
wita certain European developments. 
Its major thrust was to recommend that 
medical education should be based much 
more than it had in the past upon the 
rapidly developing biomedical sciences. 
The affiliation of medical schools with 
universities was seen as necessary for 
this purpose. A second radical change 
called for was to relate medical educa- 
tion much more intimately to extensive 


1. Abraham Flexner, Medical Education in 
the United States and Canada, A Report to 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; Bulletin 4, B. B Updike 
(Boston. Merrymount Press, 1910). 


hospital clinical experience combined 
with laboratory work. 

Flexner was greatly impressed by what 
he saw in Germany and also by revolu- 
tionary changes already introduced in 
Baltimore at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. Here the decisive benefits of 
emphasis upon the biomedical sciences 
and the university base, the close inte- 
gration with the teaching hospital and 
the implementation of the concept of 
full-time medical faculty, could be seen 
as essential for future progress in medi- 
cal education. This recognition of the 
need to provide a modern scientific and 
clinical base as the foundation of medi- 
cal education, and thus medical care, 
naturally called for a new range of sci- 
entific resources and new forms of or- 
ganization, in terms of both facilities 
and personnel. The conclusion followed 
that many of the proprietary medical 
schools could no longer serve a useful 
purpose and should be discontinued. 
After the initial shock and resentment 
provoked by the Flexner Report, reor- 
ganization in the direction of its recom- 
mendations began. This led to the adop- 
tion of a four-year medical school cur- 
riculum, the introduction of laboratory 
teaching exercises, improvement in the 
quality of instruction through the de- 
velopment of a greater proportion of 
full-time faculty, first in the biological 
sciences and later in the clinical fields, 
and the expansion of clinical teaching 
through the introduction of the clinical 
clerkship. Thus, virtually all the medi- 
cal schools were in time brought into 
the framework of the country’s universi- 
ties. This facilitated the conduct of 
research, the improvement of teaching, 
and the infusion of a predominantly sci- 
entific base into medical education. 

Acceptance of the logic and relevance 
of the Flexner recommendations was by 
no means immediate. It took several 
decades for them to be widely imple- 
mented This was greatly facilitated by 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, which dis- 
tributed over $78 million among the 
medical schools of twenty-four universi- 
ties in the period from 1910 to 1928, in 
order to expedite their implementation. 


Tue EXPANSION OF THE BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH CAPACITY 


The pattern of development resulting 
from the Flexner Report was gradually 
accepted as the standard by all medical 
schools. This development was greatly 
strengthened in the two decades follow- 
ing World War II by the tremendous 
expansion of federal expenditures for 
biomedical research—from less than $50 
million to approximately $1,200 million 
a year—with about a third going di- 
rectly to medical schools. This exercised 
a far-reaching, though mixed, influence 
upon the emphasis and priorities in 
medical schools. Since the largest in- 
crease in funding was for the purpose 
of supporting research activities (gen- 
erally tenfold in the two decades since 
World War II, and in some individual 
instances twentyfold or more), it was 
natural that the overriding interest of 
medical faculties would be in recruiting 
and developing personnel whose major 
interests and skills were in biomedical 
research. In addition to the undeniable 
cogency of the belief that such scientific 
efforts bring benefits to medical educa- 
tion, the major agency supporting this 
research effort, the National Institutes 
of Health of the United States Public 
Health Service, took the position clearly, 
though not publicly, that from the po- 
litical point of view, this was the only 
way in which funds could then be chan- 
neled in the direction of medical educa- 
tion per se. 

In placing continuing and major em- 
phasis upon biomedical investigators 
and their research, the assumption was 
made that this would always be helpful 
in teaching. Although this is valid as a 
principle, there can be little doubt that 


there was a relative decline of interest 
in teaching in favor of research. This 
was, of course, not unique to the medical 
schools. It was a general phenomenon 
throughout American universities, but it 
was probably more manifest in medical 
schools because the infusion of outside 
financial support for the conduct of re- 
search was relatively much greater 
there. 

During this period of great expansion 
of federal support for biomedical re- 
search, these same agencies also began 
to provide the schools of medicine with 
financial assistance for specialized edu- 
cation and training activities. This was 
aimed at meeting the need for specialized 
research training in both the established 
and the newer basic science fields, and 
also at facilitating specialist training in 
certain clinical fields. Although the 
amount of such support was only about 
one-third of the assistance provided for 
research, it had a significant, positive 
effect in increasing the numbers of such 
specialized medical and basic science 
personnel. 

The massive increase in the support 
for research and special training, largely 
though not exclusively federally spon- 
sored, had a profound effect upon the 
departments of the medical schools. 
Emphasis is here deliberately placed 
upon the departments because it was the 
leading members of these departments 
who made the initial decisions regarding 
applications for grant support. Grants 
were awarded largely upon the judg- 
ments of scientific peers in the special- 
ized field involved—judgments based 
upon their evaluation of the demon- 
strated or expected productivity of the 
principal investigator and the relevance 
of the proposed research. 

Thus, the departments and the pro- 
grams of individuals who were able to 
get grant and/or training program sup- 
port for their work experienced great 
growth. Medical schools expanded by 
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the accretion of departmental research 
activities. Departments grew largely 
because of their ability to obtain outside 
support—on their own, so to speak. 
Policy in regard to the total institu- 
tional mission, the emphasis and direc- 
tion of the medical school, came to be 
less and less determined centrally 
through its administrative leadership; 
rather, it was to become almost simply 
the sum total of the efforts of its de- 
partment heads and other faculty mem- 
bers who were most successful at grants- 
marship. This is not to say that the 
great increase in the strength of indivi- 
dual departments and faculty members 
was not productive and that medical 
education did not benefit in important 
ways from those developments. In fact, 
the contrary is true. However, the 
medical school was less and less able to 
function as an institutional entity col- 
lectively determining its own priorities 
and maintaining a balance among its ob- 
jectives and programs on the basis of a 
unified sense of purpose. Rather, it be- 
gan to resemble a loose federation of 
independent principalities, each concen- 
trating increasingly upon its own spe- 
cialzy field, with decreasing emphasis 
upon its appropriate role in a total pro- 
gram of balanced, basic educational 
preparation of medical students. This 
inward turning in medical departments 
and specialzies, despite the fact that it 
has brought great benefits, has recently 
come to be seen as a defect which needs 
attention so that a more inclusive sense 
of institutional mission and identity can 
be marshalled to meet directly pressing 
national needs. 


New DIRECTIJNS 


Clearly, the vast increase in biomedi- 
cal research activity produced highly 
rewarding results not otherwise possible 
—results in terms of a basic understand- 
ing of human biology as well as new 
knowledge immediately applicable to 


protect and restore the health of human 
beings. During the very decades when 
these great scientific developments were 
taking place, in part as a corollary to 
them but also as an expression of the 
rising tide of public expectation in terms 
of optimum opportunity for human life 
for all citizens, new aspirations have 
asserted themselves. Ready access to 
a full range of high quality medical care 
by all who need it when they need it, 
regardless of their ability to pay or 
place of residence, has become a goal 
accepted by the public and our govern- 
ment. The gap between what exists now 
and the achievement of that goal is pro- 
ducing chagrin, anger, and frustration in 
many places. It is also leading, in some 
quarters, to serious and imaginative at- 
tempts to reshape the organization of 
health services. 

It has become more widely recognized 
in recent years than probably at any 
other time in the history of America, 
that medical schools are crucial to the 
further development of the health ser- 
vices of this country. This has resulted, 
during this period, in a much greater 
interest on the part of state govern- 
ments, and more recently the federal 
government, in the direct support of 
medical education as such, in order to 
increase the number, the quality, and the 
distribution of physicians. Not only 
have state governments supplied larger 
budgets to their medical schools but new 
state schools have been founded. In 
1960, there were eleven states without a 
medical school within their borders. By 
1970, only three states did not have a 
medical school. Of the sixteen new 
schools established in this decade, four- 
teen were public and only two were 
privately supported. The private medi- 
cal schools have made and continue to 
make a major contribution to medical 
education and research. However, the 
rapidly escalating costs of these pro- 
grams have made it virtually impossible 
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for these institutions to function ade- 
quately on a base of private philan- 
thropy alone. Thus, in the last two 
decades, the private schools have been 
receiving increased financing largely 
through very substantial amounts of 
federal funds, primarily for the support 
of research and to a lesser degree for 
the support of specialized training pro- 
grams. 

During the past twenty-five years 
there has been not only a very sharp 
increase in the expenditures of medical 
schools, per school and per student, but 
a very dramatic increase in the propor- 
tion of their total support provided by 
the federal agencies such as the National 
Institutes of Health, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Department of 
Defense. Sponsored research, as stated 
earlier, has grown very rapidly in recent 
decades as a fundamental foundation of 
medical school activity. An increasing 
and now overwhelming proportion of 
these research activities has been spon- 
sored by the federal government. The 
seventy-nine medical schools in opera- 
tion in 1947/48 spent a total of $70.6 
million, including $53.5 million for basic 
operations and $17.1 million for spon- 
sored research. By 1966/67, there 
were eighty-eight medical schools. 
Their total expenditures had risen to 
$1,010.3 million. Of this amount, 
$464.6 million was spent for sponsored 
research. The largest part of this latter 
support came from the federal govern- 
ment; and, when this is added to the 
federal funds spent for teaching and 
training (basic operations), federal sup- 
port on a national basis amounts to 
approximately one-half of all medical 
school expenditures.? 

Although the decisions regarding the 

2. Health Manpower Sourcebook, Section 20, 
Manpower Supply and Educational Statistics 
for Selected Health Occupations, PHS Publi- 
cation 263. 


awarding of these federal funds have 
been made, on the whole, on a competi- 
tive basis guided by the judgment of 
scientific peers, there can be no ques- 
tion that the availability of these funds 
has greatly increased the dependence of 
the medical schools on federal support. 
The leveling-off in the support of spon- 
sored research and specialized training 
programs, and in many instances the 
decrease in real dollar terms, which has 
taken place in the last few years has 
helped to produce a desperate financial 
crisis in a number of medical schools and 
has created serious financial problems in 
almost all. This dependence has been 
coupled with an even greater set of 
expectations in terms of federal support 
because of the national identification of 
the need for many more physicians than 
are now available. All this is leading to 
the emergence of a national policy in 
the health manpower field to supply 
substantial new kinds of support to 
medical schools. 


THE OUTPUT oF THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Even prior to the Flexner Report, the 
number of medical schools in this coun- 
try had begun to decline. Between 
1900 and 1925, the total number of 
medical schools was cut in half, as can 
be seen from table 1. Because it was 
the smaller proprietary medical schools 
which were discontinued during this 
period, the yearly number of medical 
school graduates declined less. None- 
theless, at the beginning of this century 
there were about as many students en- 
rolled in medical schools as at the end of 
World War IT. 

This trend is a reflection of the impact 
of the Flexner Report. The changes 
that it visualized were achieved through 
an institutional accreditation process and 
by the formalization of procedures for 
licensing the medical practitioner. The 
three decades following the Flexner Re- 
port, in which the standardization of 
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TABLE 1—MEDICAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES. 
SELECTED YEARS, 1880-1971 











ACADEMIC NUMBER OF NUMBER OF TOTAL First NUMBER OF 
YEAR ENDING SCHOOLS STUDENTS YEAR GRADUATES 
1880 100 11,826 na, 3,241 
1890 133 15,404 na 4,454 
1900 160 25,171 na 5,214 
1910 131 21,526 n.a 4 440 
1920 85 13,798 n.a. 3,047 
1925 80 18,200 na. 3,974 
1930 76 21,982 na. 4,735 
1936 17 22,564 6,605 5,183 
1941 77 21,379 5,837 5,275 
1946 77 23,216 6,060 5,826 
1951 79 26,186 7,177 6,135 
1956 82 28,639 7,686 6,845 
1961 86 30,288 8,298 6,994 
1966 88 32,835 8,759 7,574 
1967 90 33,449 8,990 7,743 
1968 95 34,538 9,479 7,973 
1969 99 35,833 9,863 8,359 
1970 101 37,690 10,422 8,367 
1971 103 40,238 11,360 na 





Sources: U.S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Health 
Manpower Source Book 9. Manpower Supply and Educational Statistics for Selected Health Occupa- 
tions, PHS Publication 263, Section 20, (Washington: GPO, 1969); also ‘Datagrams,” Journal 


of Medical Education 46 (1971), pp. 96-97. 


medical education in this country was 
secured, represented a period of major 
accomplishment. However, the priority 
which the report created to enhance per- 
formance from the scientific point of 
view provided a justification for, or in 
any case resulted in a restrictive policy 
in regard to, the number of medical 
students trained. This was reinforced 
by the effect of the depression years, 
when many physicians were not fully 
employed and experienced acute eco- 
nomic problems. It is stated, for exam- 
ple, that during the depression one-third 
of the physicians had incomes below 
$5,000 per year. The influence of the 
concerns generated during this period 
persisted, especially on the part of or- 
ganized medicine. It was not until 
1957 that the Board of Trustees of the 


3 J. B Richmond, Currents in American 
Medicine (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1969), p. 9. 


American Medical Association officially 
adopted a public position advocating 
the education of more physicians.‘ 

During the last decade there has been 
a very substantial impetus toward the 
creation of additional medical schools. 
The sixteen new schools of medicine 
that were established in this country 
during the decade of the 1960’s collect- 
ively account for some 600 new places 
for first-year medical students. Far 
more important in terms of the expan- 
sion of the capacity of the medical 
schools during this last decade, however, 
has been the creation of 1,700 new 
places in existing schools.’ 

In the face of recent concern to in- 
crease the supply of physician man- 

4. Report on Medical Manpower by the 
Board of Trustees to the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association, Annual 
Meeting, June 18-22, 1967, Atlantic City, N.J. 


5 Journal of Medical Education 46 (1971), 
p. 35. 
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power, mounting attention has been di- 
rected to efforts to reduce the length of 
time required to train a practicing phy- 
sician. There are at least four points 
along the existing educational continuum 
that can be altered in order to shorten 
this time span. These are (1) a reduc- 
tion of the calendar years spent in un- 
dergraduate work to less than four, (2) 
a reduction in the calendar years spent 
in medical schocl to less than four, (3) 
elimination of tke internship, and (4) a 
decrease in the years devoted to resi- 
dency training. 

As of 1970, some nineteen medical 
schools in this country had started or 
were ready to initiate programs which 
would allow a student to be graduated 
in three calendar years.? Several medi- 
cal schools had initiated a college medi- 
cal school choice program, which enables 
students to reduce the time required 
from admission to college to graduation 
from medical school. All these curricula 
are permissive and recognize that not all 
students will elect to be graduated or 
are capable of completing their studies 
on an accelerated basis, as was the case 
in some institutions during World War 
II. Some of these programs provide for 
the compression of the four-year course 
into three years, largely by eliminating 
long summer vacations. However, 
other institutions are making it possible 
for students to be graduated in a shorter 
period of time through the development 
of a curriculum more specifically tailored 
to the aptitude and learning background 
of a particular student. There is in- 
creasing recognition that the entering 
medical student today commands a far 
more adequate grounding in the sciences 
underlying medicine than in the past. 

The incentives which are currently 
operative to expand the capacity of ex- 
isting medical schools and to create new 

6. Robert G Page, “The Three-Year Medi- 
cal Curriculum,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association 213 (1970), p. 1013. 


ones will continue to contribute to a 
substantial expansion of the number of 
medical graduates in this country 
through this decade. There are cur- 
rently some thirteen new medical schools 
in various stages of development. It is 
anticipated that first-year enrollment 
for 1974-75 will be almost 20 percent 
greater than for 1970-71.” 


CHANGES IN THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Numerous studies and surveys have 
documented the fact that medical stu- 
dents tend to come from upper-income 
families. For example, in 1963-64, 14 
percent of the medical students be- 
longed to the one percent of the nation’s 
families with incomes in excess of $25,- 
000 a year. Although 36 percent of all 
families had incomes of less than $5,000, 
only 14 percent of the medical students 
then came from such iamilies.* More 
than two-fifths of the fethers of medical 
students were themselves engaged in a 
professional occupation (one-third of 
these as physicians). The attainment of 
medical education has not only been a 
traditional object of prestige in this 
country but also one of privilege. How- 
ever, there is indication of considerable 
change in this regard at the present time. 
Despite continuing increases in tuition 
costs, a variety of scholarships and loan 
funds administered by the medical 
schools of this country, amounting in 
1969-70 to nearly $33 million, have 
helped to democratize the opportunity 
for medical education. In 1969-70, 58 
percent of all medical students received 
loans to offset part of their expenses 

7. Medical Education in the United States, 
1969-70, Journal of the American Medical 
Association 214 (1970), p 1513 

8 Dept of Health, Education, and Welfate, 
Public Health Services Publication No 1336, 
How Medical Students Finance Their Educa- 
tion, 1963-64 (Washington USGP.O, June, 
1965), p 8. 
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TABLE 2— MINORITY FIRST-YEAR ENTRANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
1968-69 ruroucH 1970-71 














1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 

Total Entrants 9,863 10,422 11,360 
Women 887 948 1,244 

Percentage of total 90% 91% 110% 
U S Blacks 266 440 697 

Percentage of total 21% 42% 61% 
Other* 231 287 387 

Percentage of total 23% 28% 34% 





* Includes American Indian, Mexican-American, Oriental, and Puerto Rican 
Source: “Datagrams,” Journal of Medical Education 46 (1971), pp. 96-97, 


compared with 11 percent in 1957-53, 
while 41 percent of all medical students 
in 1969-70 were awarded scholarships 
compared with only 10 percent in 1957— 
58.° 

Not only has the disparity in the 
socio-economic background of students 
enrolled in medical schools decreased as 
compared with the general population 
The sex, racial, and ethnic barriers to 
entry into the medical profession, which 
have Jong been operative, have also been 
relaxed in recent years. Women have 
long been a minority group in American 
medicine. Only 6.5 percent of the coun- 
try’s physician population is female.*® 
In 1955, the percentage of women study- 
ing medicine was 5.5 percent, while at 
present, as indicated in table 2, it is 
approaching double that figure. The 
conclusion seems inescapable that many 
institutional forces have severely re- 
stricted the pursuit of medical education 
on the part of women in this country. 
However, during the last decade only 
one-tenth as many female college gradu- 
ates have applied for admission to the 
mecical schools as male. The rate of 
acceptance among those women who 
have applied has in most years been 


9 Journal of Medical Education 46 (1971), 
p 176 

10. John Z. Bowers, “Special Problems of 
Women Medical Students,” Journal of Medical 
Education 43 (1968), pp 532-537 


equal to or higher than that for men.™* 
The fact that so few women have ap- 
plied for admission to medical schools 
can be attributed to such factors as a 
lack of encouragement by college ad- 
visers, the visualization of a medical 
school as traditionally a “male world,” 
and the inflexibility of requirements 
which are imposed on medical students 
in general. It seems obvious that with 
the current ferment in regard to dis- 
criminatory attitudes predicated upon 
sex, the proportion of women involving 
themselves in the field of medicine is cer- 
tain to continue to increase in the com- 
ing years. 

Equally significant is the expansion 
of the enrollment of black and other mi- 
nority students in medical schools in 
this country. Only 2.2 percent of all 
United States physicians are black, and 
about twice this proportion is included 
under the category of “other,” consist- 
ing of Orientals, Puerto Ricans, Mexi- 
can-Americans, and American Indians. 
About 85 percent of all black physicians 
in this country received their training 
either at Howard University or at 
Meharry Medical College. However, as 
can be seen from the accompanying ta- 
ble, a number of medical schools have 
been vigorously recruiting black stu- 
dents; in 1970-71 they constituted 6 


11, Journal of Medscal Education 46 (1971). 
p 108 
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percent of all entering medical school 
students in this country. A recent task 
force of the American Association of 
Medical Colleges has projected a three- 
fold increase in the number of minority 
students by 1975-76. Indications are 
that these objectives are likely to be 
restricted largely by lack of adequate 
financial assistance for the students and 
by limitations upon funds for special 
efforts to assist these applicants in over- 
coming academic deficiencies. 

Our medical schools have not been 
immune to the mounting student con- 
cern that is generally characterized as 
“student unrest” within the university. 
A minority of students have been ac- 
tivists in various parts of the civil 
rights struggle, and through various 
student health organizations have be- 
come involved in one way or another 
with the provision of health services to 
the underprivileged. The social con- 
cerns which they have manifested have 
been an important force in many medi- 
cal schools in recent years in bringing 
to the surface the need for a reassess- 
ment of the relevance of current practice 
in regard to medical education. 


THE QueEsT FOR RELEVANCE 


The new assertiveness that is manifest 
on the part of an increasing number of 
medical students today is only one of 
the factors that is serving to precipitate 
a basic reassessment of medical educa- 
tion. The attitudes of these students 
represent an important catalyst, but 
there are many other more long-standing 
concerns which no longer can be ignored 
by the leadership in medical education. 
There is genera] recognition of the fact 
that medical education stands at a cross- 
roads and that it must, if it is to com- 
mand relevance, pursue new directions 
and chart new courses. 

The resulting acceptance of the neces- 
sity for change is an essentially new 
feature in this field. ‘There has, it is 


true, been a good deal of revision of 
the medical curriculum since World War 
II, but until recently such experimenta- 
tion has centered upon regrouping the 
presentation of instruction by organ 
system instead of by basic science disci- 
plines. These changes have served to 
overcome excessive isolation among 
basic science departments and helped to 
foster greater interpenetration between 
them and the clinical departments. 
Some of this change has also been re- 
flected in the passing of the traditional 
departments of preventive medicine and 
their reconstruction as departments con- 
cerned with community medicine, how- 
ever they may be formally designated. 

It is primarily the intrusion of out- 
side forces, however, which has made so 
many of the medical schools of this 
country sensitive to the limitations of 
the “self-contained approach” which fol- 
lowed from the implementation of the 
Flexner Report recommendations. The 
isolation of medical education within the 
university enabled it to pursue the ideal 
of specialization and of biomedical re- 
search, but it also served to divorce 
those medical centers from effective in- 
volvement with the larger medical com- 
munity and the general society of which 
they are a part. Mary medical schools 
have come to see the necessity of con- 
cerning themselves with the communi- 
ties in which they are located, literally 
as a condition for survival. The loss of 
“captive” (indigent) patients for teach- 
ing and research has also been of major 
importance in directing medical schools 
toward a concern with systems of deliv- 
ery of health care. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND THE 
CoMMUNITY 


With the rapid expansion of the com- 
mitment of medica] schools to the con- 
duct of biomedical investigations, these 
institutions came to accept with relative 
ease the view that their functions en- 
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compassed three main components: 
teaching, research, and service. A basis 


for the acceptance of these three com- 


ponents as interrelated requisites for 
the development of medical education in 
this country goes back to the Flexner 
Report. For long, however, the visuali- 
zation of a service responsibility was 
restricted, focusing upon the necessity 
for the medical schools to provide care 
to patients within the setting of its 
clinical teaching facility. Today these 
institutions are increasingly coming to 
accept a need to extend themselves more 
fully into the community. ` Onto the 
familiar three-legged stool of teaching, 
research, and service as patient care, a 
fourth leg of community service has been 
attached? It represents the interest 
and the willingness af the medical 
schools to make their experience and 
special skills more readily available to 
various communities in the geographic 
area in which they function. 

This development is taking place un- 
evenly and with uncertainty. It is oc- 
curring in many instances on top of the 
scar tissue that has been left from the 
trauma of “town/gown” rivalries of the 
past. Doubts and misgivings exist 
within the university about the appro- 
priateness for it of such a community 
role. It is frequently seen as endanger- 
ing or diluting the primary thrust of 
the medical school as a center of teach- 
ing and research. At the same time, 
suspicions continue to persist in many 
quarters in the community about the 
reality and the true intent of the ex- 
pressed willingness on the part of the 
medical schools to expand their con- 
cerns. However painful and hesitant 
this development, an assessment of the 
last half dozen years makes it clearly 


12. Cecil G Sheps, et al, “Medical Schools 
acd Hospitals. Interdependence for Education 
and Service,” Journal of Medical Education 
40 (1965), see especially chap 3, “Shared 
Goals.” 


evident we are witnessing the beginnings 
of a major thrust that is certain to be of 
increasing importance in the years ahead. 

The growing community involvement 
of the medical schools seems inevitable 
as the wave of the future, because it is 
taking place as a response to general 
social forces which are certain to exer- 
cise increasing influence. The passage 
of Public Law 89-239 (the Heart Di- 
sease, Cancer, and Stroke Amendments) 
in 1965, which initiated the develop- 
ment of the Regional Medical Pro- 
grams, is one milestone in this deyelop- 
ment. Although the initial legislative 
intent of this enactment was obscure 
and the administrative leadership pro- 
vided by the federal government of the 
programs which resulted from it have 
reflected considerable ambiguity, it has 
nonetheless served as a clear call for the 
medical schools to become more directly 
involved as a force in the delivery of 
health care through the regional coöp- 
erative arrangements which it mandates. 
Concerned both with the lag in the prac- 
tical application of biomedical research 
findings and the gap between the capa- 
bilities manifest in large medical centers 
and those available in the periphery of 
the health care system, this legislation 
has presented the medical schools with 
a very real challenge. 

The initial response of the medical 
schools today seems disappointing. 
Two-thirds of the regional medical pro- 
grams currently operative have a uni- 
versity as grantee organization. How- 
ever, in most cases the primary empha- 
sis of the medical schools participating 
in these programs has been in the ex- 
tension of traditional types of continuing 
education activities, or in the diffusion 
of another layer of technology through- 
out the health care system via the ex- 
pansion of such capabilities as are rep- 
resented by coronary care facilities. 

Even more significant, perhaps, and 
often related to these programs, has 
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been the involvement of the medical 
schools in various community-based pro- 
grams of primary care, particularly as 
represented by the development of 
neighborhood kealth centers. At least 
half the schocls of medicine in the 
country today have some kind of for- 
malized commitment to such program- 
ming endeavors. More recently, a num- 
ber of the schcols have initiated plan- 
ning in regard to Health Maintenance 
Organization developments, and it can 
be confidently expected that more will 
be drawn into this activity over time. 

Under the impact of the changes fol- 
lowing the Flexner Report, medical edu- 
cation came to exercise a profound in- 
fluence on the practice of medicine in 
this country. Today, however, new de- 
mands being asserted within the medical 
care system are precipitating social 
forces calling for medical education to 
reassess its traditional priorities and to 
embark on new courses. The schools of 
medicine are being challenged by the 
call to participate in tasks with which 
they are unfamiliar and often relatively 
unqualified for. These are rightly seen 
as not merely involving the assumption 
of an additional responsibility on their 
part but also as reordering their total 
endeavor. The degree of influence and 
of leadership forthcoming from these 
institutions in the future clearly depends 
upon the quality and vigor of their re- 
sponse to this challenge. 


Tur MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND THE 
FUTURE 


An underlying theme throughout this 
paper has been the way in which medi- 
cal schools have interacted with and 
attempted to respond to the evolving 
needs of society. The medical profes- 
sion has a long history of autonomy. 
Members of the medical profession and 
the basic scientists who have joined the 
medical education effort in the twentieth 


century feel called upon now, more than 
ever before, to relate social policy to 
their professional views of what is ap- 
propriate and necessary. The profes- 
sional’s concept of the needs of society 
and the public’s concept of its needs, 
immediate and long-term, must be 
brought into closer interaction; optimum 
developments, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, call for a fusion of the two. 
The decade of the seventies will see 
decisive policy changes in this direc- 
tion. 

Sixty years after the publication of 
the Flexner Report, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, the same body which supported the 
Flexner study, established the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education. In 
1970, this commission issued a report 
entitled Higher Education and the Na- 
tion’s Health—Policies for Medical and 
Dental Education.* There is every in- 
dication that the recommendations of 
this report will have a profound effect 
upon the future of medical education in 
the United States. Already national 
government policy has incorporated 
some of its major recommendations and 
appears to be in the process of incorpo- 
rating many others. 

Starting from the premise that Ameri- 
cans deserve and can afford better health 
care, the report sets major objectives 
which include the provision of more 
health care personnel of the right kinds 
and a better geographic distribution of 
them, more equality of opportunity for 
women and members of minority 
groups, more appropriate training for 
the work actually performed, including 
shortening the training period, and the 
need to relate health care education 
more effectively to health care delivery. 

Just as the Flexner Report projected 


13 Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education and the Nation’s 
Health—Policies for Medicat and Dental Edu- 
cation (New York’ McGraw-Hill, 1970). 
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a future course for medical education in 
this country on the basis of certain 
prototypes and demonstrations, such as 
were manifest at Johns Hopkins, so the 
report of the Carnegie Commission is 
reflective of various new initiatives al- 
ready evident today. Collectively, the 
recommendations of the commission 
serve to identify a new orientation and 
chart an altered course for the develop- 
ment of medical education. 


The alignment and partnership of 
forces between the universities and the 
public, and the deep interest of the pub- 
lic in health services and health man- 
power, would seem to provide an ade- 
quate basis for assuming that the rate of 
change in medical education following 
the current Carnegie Report will be very 
much more rapid than that which was 
precipitated by the Flexner Report sixty 
years ago. 


Costs and Quality of Care in Different 
Types of Hospitals 


By Duncan NEUHAUSER AND FERNAND TURCOTTE 


ABSTRACT: American hospitals vary by type of ownership, 
type of patient treated, average length of stay, size, scope 
of services offered and teaching programs. ‘This paper re- 
views what is known about how these differences are related 
to costs and quality of care. The range of costs per case varies 
widely by type of hospital and size of hospital. Larger general 
hospitals have lower unit costs, while specialty and teaching 
hospitals, large or small, have higher costs than general hos- 
pitals. Studies are needed to answer many questions about 
costs of hospitals, standardizing for case mix, quality of care, 
ownership, and organization. 
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CARE IN DIFFERENT Types or HOSPITALS $1 


HE UNITED STATES provides a 

unique opportunity to observe a 
wide variety of types of hospitals exist- 
ing ‘‘side by side.” One would think 
this chance would be used to see whether 
different types of hospitals result in dif- 
ferences in costs and quality. How- 
ever, this type of comparative perform- 
ance evaluation has not been systemati- 


cally attempted. The scattered evi- 
dence, modest and uneven as it is, will 
be considered here. This subject is a 
delicate one because of the chauvinism 
of those associated with each type of 
hospital. We all like to believe that 
our hospital provides the best quality of 
care even if we don’t think this care is 
provided in an efficient manner. 


TABLE 1—U S$ HOSPITALS BY TYPE oF OWNERSHIP 








GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Federal 





Army 


Navy 
Air Force 


States (CONUS), 


{States C United 
Overseas 


Veterans’ Administration 
Public Health Service f Indian Service, marine 


hospitals, and other 


Department of Justice Prisons 


State 


Long-term psychiatric, 


chronic, and other 
State university medical 
school hospitals 


authority 


oe nice district or 


City/County 


County 
[gv 


Non-GovERNMENT OWNEESHIP 





Voluntary: Church-affiliated Roman Catholic, 
(Not for profit) Salvation Army, 
Lutheran, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Latter-Day Saints, etc. 
Other { 5 
Community 
Industrial (railroad, 
lumber, union) 
Kaiser Plan 
Shriners’ 
Proprietary -————-— Individual owner 
(For profit) f Parmerstip 
Corporation 


t 
Chain 
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Types or HOSPITALS 


One way of classifying hospitals is by 
type of ownership. The different cate- 
gories of ownership are summarized in 
Table 11 In 1969, there were 415 fed- 
eral government hospitals, including 
those run for members of the armed ser- 
vices and their dependents; the Veterans 

1. James A. Hamilton, Patterns of Hospital 
Ownership and Control (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1961). 


Administration hospitals, treating illness 
related to service in the armed forces 
and the non-service-connected disabili- 
ties of medically indigent veterans; and 
public health hospitals, including those 
on Indian reservations and hospitals for 
merchant seamen. The 565 state hos- 
pitals (160 short-term and 405 long- 
term) are predominantly for psychiatric 
illness. The 1,665 hospitals operated 
by local government include a large 
number of short-stay general hospitals 


TABLE 2—Suort-Term HOSPITALS CLASSIFIED BY TYFE OF 
PATIENT AND OWNERSHIP 











Tyre of PATIENT TREATED 





General 


Proprietary 
N 


ALOS 6.8 
S 66 
$ $ 454 


Total 
N 5,996 85 


Psychiatric 


Othert Total 





333 


8 160 


12 1,524 


137 3,456 


34 799 


191 6,272 





Source: The Guide Issue Hospitals, JAHA, 1970, statistica! tables. 
Nores: Number (N), Average Length of Stay in Days (ALOS), Mean Size in Peds (S), and 


Cost per Case ($). 


Data not given, because of possibility of error, in two cells of table. 
„t These include maternity; eye, ear, nose and throat; children’s; orthopedic, geriatric; physical 
rehabilitation, chronic and convalescent, and all other types of patient 
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which are similar to non-governmental 
community hospitals. Local hospitals 
also include the large charity hospitals 
for the poor like Bellevue in New York, 
Cook County in Chicago, and the Los 
Angeles County Hospital. 

The 3,650 voluntary (non-govern- 
mental, non-profit) hospitals include 
church-owned, -operated, or -affiliated 
hospitals; community hospitals (owned 
and operated by independent corpora- 
tions); and a variety of other types, in- 
cluding industrial hospitals, Kaiser Plan 


hospitals, and the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
Crippled Children? The 849 proprie- 
tary (for-profit) hospitals are owned 
either by individuals, partnerships, or 
corporations. A new development is the 
growth of the for-profit corporate 
chains, which own and operate a series 
of hospitals and have their stock traded 
publicly. 

2. Jewish hospitals are not synagogue-affili- 
ated; rather, they have their origin in the 
Jewish community. For this reason they are 


not included under church hospitals in Table 
1. 


TABLE 3—Lonc-TEerm HOSPITALS CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF 
PATIENT AND OWNERSHIP 








TYPE OF PATIENT TREATED 








General Psychiatric 


Tuberculosis Othert Total 





Proprietary 
N 4 4i 
ALOS 
S 59 85 
$ $2,258 


Total 84 459 


405 


47 58 141 


7 120 194 


108 221 872 





Source The Guide Issue, Hospitals, JAHA, 1970, statistical tables 


Nore Number (N), Average Length of Stay (ALOS), Mean Size in Beds (S), and Cost per 


Case ($). 


f These include maternity, children's, orthopedic, geriatric, physical rehabilitation, chronic and 


convalescent, and all other hospitals 
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Hospitals ‘can also be classified by 
type of treatment offered (for example, 
general care, psychiatric, tuberculosis) ; 
by average length of stay (in short-term 
hospitals the average patient stays less 
than thirty days); by size (the number 
of beds); by involvement in teaching 
medical students, interns, and residents; 
or by type of medicine practiced, regular 
or osteopathic. 


Costs, SIZE, AND LENGTH oF STAY 


The American Hospital Association 
provides figures on the number, size, 
costs, and length of stay for broad types 
of hospitals, These figures are sum- 
marized in Table 2 for short-term hos- 
pitals and Table 3 for long-term hospi- 
tals. 

To equate costs-per-patient-treated 
with efficiency, it is necessary to control 
for differences in the types of patients 
treated in the various hospitals and as- 
sume that the quality of care is constant. 
This problem is severe because the same 
patient may be treated differently at 
different hospitals and because quality 
of care is exceedingly difficult to mea- 
sure.? 

Tables 2 and 3 show that the modal 
types of hospitals are the non-profit, 
non-governmental community hospitals 
and the very large state psychiatric hos- 
pitals.* 

3. This makes controlling for case mix very 
difficult. The same patient might be admitted 
to a medical ward in one hospital and 2 surgi- 
cal ward in another. Thus, the mix of medi- 
cal and surgical patients does not provide a 
truly adequate control because it measures 
differences in treatment rather than differences 
in patients. 

4. Short-term hospitals are defined as having 
over half their patients staying less than 30 
days In long-term hospitals, over half the 
patients stay more than 30 days. If, for ex- 
ample, 45 percent of the patients stay two 
years and 55 percent of the patients stay 29 
days, this will be a short-term hospital with 
an average length of stay of 270 days 

Mean size (N) as in Tables 2 and 3, was 
obtained by dividing the total number of beds 
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By comparing hospitals within col- 
umns one observes major differences in 
per-patient costs by type of ownership. 
For example, why do proprietary long- 
term psychiatric patients stay an average 
of 103 days for a cost of $2,967 while 
state long-term psychiatric patients stay 
514 days for an average cost of $5,072? 
This points out the important relation- 
ship between average length of stay and 
per-case costs. Why do federal short- 
term general hospitals cost $1,077 per 
case compared with $592 for short-term 
voluntary hospitals? These higher costs 
of government hospitals may in part be 
due to the fact that they must often take 
patients which have not been accepted 
by non-government hospitals, but we do 
not know. 

When one multiplies these differences 
in costs per admission by the number of 
admissions in 1969, we are dealing with 
unexplained differences in total costs of 
$860 million per year for the psychiatric 
hospitals and $700 million for the gen- 
eral hospitals just mentioned. Consid- 
ering their magnitude, one might think 
that there would be hard evidence to 
explain and justify these enormous dif- 
ferences in cost; but there is no evi- 
dence. 

Conceptually, one can distinguish be- 
tween efficiency and quality of care. 
Efficiency refers here to differences in 
the cost of a standardized unit of care 
(for instance, a patient-day, or a case) 
while quality of care refers to the aver- 
age level of quality provided in the hos- 
pital. In the literature on quality of 
care there is rarely if ever an attempt to 
control for differences in costs.’ 





in each cell by the number of hospitals in 
each cell Average length of stay multiplied 
by cost per patient-day equals cost per case, 
which is shown here. Data include osteopathic 
hospitals. Psychiatric hospitals include psy- 
chiatric, epilepsy, mental retardation, alcohol- 
ism, and/or addictive diseases 

5. For a bibliography on quality of care, see 
Isidore Altman, Alice J. Anderson, Kathleen 


“ee 
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SIZE, SCOPE OF SERVICES, AND 
TEACHING 


For individual short-term hospitals, 
the larger the hospital, the higher the 
costs per day and per case; this is at- 
tributable to the fact that the larger 
hospitals offer a wider range of services, 
and their patients tend to have more 
complex illnesses and to stay longer. A 
number of research studies have at- 
tempted to control for these differences 
in scope of services and type of patient 
treated, in order to separate out the 
effect of size® Although the results 
have varied considerably, there is a gen- 
eral trend toward finding that standard- 
ized costs are high in the smallest hos- 
pitals, decline as size increases, up to a 
poirt, and then level off for larger hos- 
pitals. There is little evidence to show 
that standardized costs rise for very 
large hospitals. 

The important relationship between 
size and scope of services can be seen by 
comparing Tables 2 and 4. The rela- 
tively large federal hospitals have the 
highest costs, and more of them have 
services than any other type. The rela- 
tively small proprietary hospitals have 
the lowest costs, and fewer of them have 
these services than the other types of 
hospital. The services listed in Table 4 
were chosen because they are believed 
to be related to the quality of care pro- 
vided* The accreditation shown in the 





Barker, Methodology in Evaluating the Qual- 
ity of Medical Care (Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1969). 

6 Ralph Berry. “Returns to Scale in the 
Production of Hospital Services,” Health Ser- 
vices Research, Summer, 1967, pp. 123-139; 
anc Thomas R. Hefty. “Returns to Scale in 
Hospitals: A Critical Review of Recent Re- 
search, Health Services Research, Winter, 
1969, pp 267-280 

7 With the one exception noted, this table 
excludes Iong-te1m hospitals and short-term 
psychiatric hospitals These studies of hos- 
pital standardized costs almost never take 


last row of Table 4 is offered by the 
Joint Commission on the Accreditation 
of Hospitals (JCAH). Every three 
years most hospitals are inspected by 
the JCAH to see whether they meet 
minimum standards. JCAH accredita- 
tion apparently emphasizes completeness 
of medical records, organization of the 
medical staff, adequacy of physical fa- 
cilities, and such. For short-term hos- 
pitals, the larger the hospital, the more 
likely it is to be accredited. When size 
is controlled for, most of these differ- 
ences between types of ownership wash 
out. 

Teaching hospitals are involved in the 
education of medical students, interns, 
and residents. These are usually the 
largest general hospitals, with higher 
costs and longer average length of stay, 
and are likely to care for more complex 
cases. But when differences in case mix 
and size are controlled for, teaching hos- 
pitals still have a longer length of stay. 

Ways and means of assessing the 
quality of hospital care are, at best, 
primitive and provide suggestive rather 
than definitive evidence. They never- 
theless show certain trends. In 1959, 
Roemer reviewed 19,818 surgical pro- 
cedures performed in Saskatchewan in 
the period from 1950 to 1953, and he 
studied the case fatality rates of five 
common operations: herniotomy, cho- 
lecystectomy, appendectomy, prostatec- 
tomy, and hysterectomy. Only for 
prostatectomies was there clear evidence 
that surgery is more safely performed in 
larger hospitals. 

Slee and Amerst have recently studied 
209 teaching hospitals which they have 
matched and compared with 326 non- 
teaching hospitals. After some effort to 
correct for differences in case mix, they 





transportation costs into account 
exception, see-footnote 29. 

8 Milton I Roemer. “Is Surgery Safer in 
Larger Hospitals?” Hospital Management 87 
(January, 1959), pp 35-37. 


For an 
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TABLE 4—Suort-Term Hosprrats Provipinc Basic Services (1969), 
LISTED BY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 








PERCENTAGE OF HOSFITALS REPORTING 








Services PROVIDED State and Volun- Pro- 
Federal Local tary prietary 

Histo-pathology laboratory 5137 237 50 0 20.2 
Blood bank 73 2 617 713 47,4 
Full-time registered pharmacist 925 376 630 403 
Post-operative recovery room 794 639 797 63 8 
Emergency psychiatric aid 405 209 26 8 83 
Physical therapy 78 8 445 68.8 43 0 
Organized outpatient department 858 27 6 378 215 
N 373} 1543 3285 618 
Accredited* 840 570 820 510 





Source Guide Issue, Hospitals, 1970., 


t Includes approximately 40 long-term hospitals 
* Accredited by the Joint Commission on the Accreditation of Hospitals (JCAH). 


have estimated the “teaching effect” 
(the extra length of stay attributable 
to teaching) to stand at 10 percent on 
a national average. This teaching ef- 
fect varies with regions of the country 
and with hospital size.° 

In 1957, Lee and others had studied 
in England the fatality from three com- 
mon surgical conditions—acute appendi- 
citis, perforated peptic ulcer, and hyper- 
plasia of the prostate—and had found 
that fatality from these conditions, and 
from 46 out of 54 other disease groups, 
was considerably lower in teaching than 
in non-teaching hospitals.1° Sparling, 
in 1962, reported a similar relationship 
in the United States while studying ap- 
pendectomies.* Parallel findings come 


9. Vergil N Slee and Richard P. Amerst, 
“How Much Longer Do Patients Stay in 
Teaching Hospitals?” PAS Reporter 6, 7 (June 
10, 1969); and James Bordley, ITI, “Effect of 
House Staff Training Programs on Patient 
Care,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation 173 (July 23, 1960), pp 1316-1319 

10. J. A H. Lee, S. L. Morrison, and J. N 
Morris “Fatality from Three Common Surgi- 
cal Conditions in Teaching and Non-Teaching 
Hospitals,” The Lancet 2 (October 19, 1957), 
pp 785-790. 

11. Frederick J Spailing ‘“Measunng 
Medical Care Quality: A Comparative Study,” 
Hospitals, March 16, 1962, pp 62-68; April 
1, 1962, pp. 56-61. 


from a study by Maloney and others, 
who found out where physicians sent 
seriously ill members of their own fami- 
lies for care: they tended to use physi- 
cians with academic appointments in 
medical schools.’? 

In 1962 and 1964, Trussell and others 
submitted to “peer review” a random 
sample of medical records of teamster 
family members who had received care 
in New York City.7* Optimal care as 
defined by an expert committee had 
been obtained by 85 percent of those pa- 
tients admitted to teaching hospitals, by 
54 percent of those admitted to volun- 
tary non-teaching hospitals, and by 47 
percent of those admitted to proprietary 
hospitals. In the same study, admission 
to the hospital was deemed justified 94 
percent of the time for teaching hos- 
pitals, 87 percent for voluntary non- 
teaching hospitals, ard 74 percent for 
proprietary hospitals. 

12. Milton C Maloney, Ray E Trussell, and 
Jack Elinson. “Physicians Choose Medical 
Care: A Sociometnc Approach to Quality 
Appraisal,” American Journal of Public Health 
50 (1960), p. 1678. 

13 Trussell, et al “A Study of the Quality 
of Hospital Care Secured by a Sample of 
Teamster Family Members in New York City” 
(New York: Columbia University School of 
Public Health and Administrative Medicine, 
1964) 
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Not infrequently, the validity of 
these findings has been questioned on 
account of the differences of severity 
and diversity of cases admitted to the 
different types of hospitals. To ascer- 
tain the comparability of case mixes, 
Roemer and others proposed in 1968 the 
use of hospital death rates, adjusted for 
case severity in the analysis of hospital 
data.* They applied their method to 
32 hospitals (20 accredited, 12 non- 
accredited, 16 voluntary, and 15 pro- 
prieiary), and found that accredited and 
voluntary hospitals performed better 
than unaccredited and proprietary hos- 
pitas. 

As the above studies show, size, teach- 
ing, and ownership have an effect on 
quality of care. Scope of services of- 
fered apparently also has an effect inde- 
pendent of these other variables. An- 
other study of 54,000 patients with myo- 
cardial infarction compared death rates 
in hospitals with and without coronary 
care units. It was shown that, con- 
trolling for size and teaching, those hos- 
pitals with coronary care units had a 
significantly lower mortality rate than 
those without. See Table 5. 


Hospital Chains 


Chains are groups of hospitals under 
single management including, for ex- 
ample, the Veterans Administration 
(VA) hospitals, Catholic orders owning 
a number of hospitals, and chain pro- 
prietary hospitals. It is argued that 
chain ownership will produce economies 
of scale, especially with respect to man- 
agement. For example, a chain may be 
large enough to employ skilled special- 
ists. such as industrial engineers and 


14, Milton I Roemer, A. Taher Moustafa, 
and Carl E. Hopkins. “A Proposed Hospital 
Quality Index: Hospital Death Rates Ad- 
justed for Case Severity,” Health Services Re- 
search 3 (Summer, 1968), pp. 96-118. 

1°, “Acute Myocardial Infarction: Death 
Rates in Coronary Care Units,” PAS Reporter 
8 (February 16, 1970), p. 4 


highly paid managers, and support a 
computer. Individually owned hospitals 
apparently go without these or hire con- 
sultants and obtain computer services 
by time sharing. The differences in 
efficiency between chain and non-chain 
hospitals have not been great enough to 
drive one or another out of existence. 
However, it is possible that some of the 
chains have not taken full advantage of 
the benefits, if any, accruing from this 
form of organization.2® The continental 
U.S. Army hospitals have tight central- 
ized control over their hospital expendi- 
tures and possibly as a result apparently 
have lower costs and staffing ratios than 
similar community hospitals." It is 
not known whether this is due to tight 
control or the apparent fact that the less 
sick army patients help in cleaning up, 
serving meals and such. 


Transportation Costs 


One reason that small, high-cost hos- 
pitals continue to exist is that they 
serve a local population, which finds it 
less expensive to use a local hospital 
with higher daily charges than to use a 
larger hospital at a distance. Total 
costs to the patient include transporta- 
tion costs, and these may be consider- 
able. 

Transportation costs include the time 
and effort required by doctors, patients, 
hospital personnel, and patients’ rela- 
tives to reach the hospital. It is be- 
cause transportation costs are high that 
there are thousands of small hospitals 


16 Mary L. Ingbar and Lester D. Taylor 
found in their econometric study of Massa- 
chusetts hospitals that church-sponsored hos- 
pitals (presumably mostly Roman Catholic 
and therefore chain-owned hospitals) had 
slightly lower costs, implying that they are 
slightly more efficient Hospital Costs in 
Massachusetts (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968), pp 85-91, 103 

17 Department of the Army, The Cost 
Spiral in U. S. Hospitals, 1963-1969, Resources 
Management Office, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral (US GP.O: October, 1970). 
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TABLE 5—Drara Rates FROM AcuTE MYOCARDIAL INFARCTION IN HOSPITALS 
BY Size, TEACHING, AND USE OF A CORONARY Care Unit 








PATIENTS USING CORONARY 
CARE UNITS 


Tyre oF HOSPITAL“ 


PATIENTS NoT USING 
CORONARY CARE UNTIS 





Number Death Number Death 

of Rate o Rate 

Patients (%) Patients (%) 

Non-teaching 5,660 21.3 18,214 28.9 
Teaching 5,649 20.9 11,867 26.4 
Major teaching 4,491 196 8,525 272 
Small 881 22.8 6,592 30.6 
Medium small 2,998 195 10,212 28 1 
Medium large 4,951 21.6 10,683 269 
Large 6,970 20 3 11,119 262 





Source: PAS Reporter 8 (February 16, 1970), p. 4. 

* Small hospitals discharge fewer than 5,000 patients a year; medium small from 5,000 to 10,000; 
medium large from 10,000 to 15,000; and large, 15,000 or more. 

Teaching hcspitals have approved internship or residency programs while major teaching 
hospitals have at least four of five residencies: medicine, surgery, obstetrics /gynecology, pediatrics, 


and pathology. 


(under 100 beds) scattered throughout 
rural America, Although these “costs” 
are important to the patient, they do 
not appear on the financial reports of 
the hospital, nor are they usually in- 
cluded in the research on hospital costs 
just discussed. 

Many long-term state mental hospi- 
tals are located in rural areas away from 
population centers, suggesting that their 
purpose has been as much to exclude 
unwanted deviates from society as to 
treat them. Partly because of their iso- 
lation, these hospitals have often had 
extreme difficulty in recruiting special- 
ized personnel even when there has been 
money to pay for them. Since the pa- 
tient and his family probably do not 
gain from such a location, it would ap- 
pear that hospital costs could be re- 
duced and patients better served by lo- 
cating in a more central place. 


Specialization 


Specialized hospitals like eye and ear 
hospitals will, other things equal, be 
small because they restrict the type of 
patient treated. They may gain by 
having economies of scale for their spe- 


cialty but they may suffer in the other 
services, such as radiology and pathol- 
ogy, unless they are closely linked with 
a larger general hospital—as many of 
them are. Sometimes an independent 
specialty hospital will be large enough 
to have an adequate range of ancillary 
services, but this is rarely the case. 


Responsiveness to Demand 


Do the government hospitals respond 
more closely to the desires of the pa- 
tients? It is not clear whether they do 
or do not. The city and county hos- 
pitals for the poor, such as Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago, have been political 
footballs, with long histories of patron- 
age, politics, under-financing, under- 
staffing, austere surroundings, and long 
waiting lines. It is rare indeed to find 
any knowledgeable middle-class person 
who desires to use these hospitals. In 
addition, it is not clear that the Civil 
Service regulations promote efficiency. 
Federal hospitals appear to be less 
troubled by political problems. 

It can be argued that the voluntary 
hospital is well suited to responding pri- 
marily to the demands of the physicians 
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rather than to the public. Large teach- 
ing hospitals are probably less respon- 
sive to local community demands than 
are smaller community hospitals. The 
proprietary hospital, by contrast, is per- 
haps the most responsive to paying pub- 
lic demand. It is apparently the first 
to move into areas of rapidly growing 
population."§ 


Proprietary Hospitals 


Tt is hard to find a dispassionate dis- 
cussion of profit-making hospitals. 
Since the end of the 1920’s, these hos- 
pitals have represented a steadily de- 
clining proportion of the hospital field.2® 
Apparently they appear in new or rap- 
idly growing middle-class communities 
where no other hospital exists. They are 
usually owned by the physicians who 
practice in them. In time, the proprie- 
tary hospital typically either closes or 
expands in size and in so doing shifts to 
non-profit ownership. The reasons for 
this shift may include the low cost of 
capital and a distaste on the part of 
professionals and public for profit-mak- 
ing hospitals. Many existing non-profit 
hospitals started this way. As a result, 
most proprietary hospizals are small. 
As a result of their small size they have 
lower costs, a shorter length of stay 
(Table 2), provide fewer services (Table 
4), and are less likely to be accredited 
by the Joint Commission on the Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals (Table 4). 
However, when size of hospital is held 
constant, proprietary hospitals report 
offering more services than voluntary 
hospitals.7® 

Proprietary hospitals are often ac- 
cused by the voluntary hospitals of 


18. Bruce Steinwald and Duncan Neuhauser 
“The role of the Proprietary Hospital,” Jour- 
nal of Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Autumn, 1970, pp. 817-838. 

19. Ibid. 


“cream skimming’—that is, taking the 
profitable, insured, paying patients and 
leaving the unprofitable, uninsured pa- 
tients for the voluntary hospitals. If 
this is true, it implies that voluntary 
hospitals charge discriminatingly, charg- 
ing more than cost for some patients 
and less than cost for others, according 
to who is considered to be in need as 
defined by the hospital and the medical 
staff. For example, open-heart surgery 
patients probably pay less than cost, 
perhaps because the surgeons enjoy do- 
ing these sophisticated operations. To 
the extent that this speculation is true, 
it may be viewed as an example of serv- 
ing the profession’s desires rather than 
the public demand. 


Kaiser Plan Hospitals 


The Kaiser Plan Hospitals are part 
of a prepaid health-care program for a 
defined population. The Kaiser Plan 
combines prepayment, comprehensive 
coverage, salaried doctors in group prac- 
tice, extensive outpatient services, hos- 
pitals, an emphasis on preventive care, 


, and a financial incentive for doctors not 
' to admit patients to hospitals.®° 


The 
striking feature of this plan is that it 
has about 40 percent fewer admissions 
to its hospitals per 1,000 population. If 
one could cut hospital admissions by 40 
percent across the country, the savings 
would be substantial. Thus, Kaiser and 
other similar plans have attracted con- 
siderable attention. The problem is that 
we do not know which of the character- 
istics mentioned produces the lower ad- 
missions rate. A case can be made for 
saying that it is due simply to the plan’s 
having fewer available beds. Studies by 
Roemer and M. Feldstein have shown 


20 Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower, vol 2, Novem- 
ber, 1967 (Washington. Superintendent of 
Documents), pp. 197-228. 
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that the more beds there are available, 
the more patients there are admitted to 
the hospital.” 

There is little evidence to say that the 
Kaiser population is more or less 
healthy than similar groups, although a 
study by Shapiro and Densen has shown 
that the HIP prepaid group practice in 
New York City, which has a number of 
features in common with Kaiser, has a 
slight but statistically significant lower 
perinatal mortality rate for its subscrib- 
ers.?? 


Osteopathic Hospitals 


There are several hundred osteopathic 
hospitals in the country and six osteo- 
pathic medical schools. Osteopathy de- 
veloped as a reform movement in medi- 
cine in the United States in the last cen- 
tury. Today these doctors use the diag- 
nostic and treatment techniques of regu- 
lar medicine with an emphasis on the 
spinal column as one important source 
of disease. There is no evidence to say 
that osteopathic hospitals are more or 
less efficient, ance size has been con- 
trolled for. However, there is the widely 
held prejudice that the quality of care 
here leaves something to be desired. 

Osteopathic hospitals tend to be small 


21, Milton I. Roemer “Bed Supply and 
Hospital Utilization: A Natural Experiment,” 
Hospitals 35 (November 1, 1961), pp. 36-42; 
and Martin Feldstein, Economic Analysis for 
Health Services Ejficiency (Amsterdam: North 
Holland, 1967), 

22, Sam Shapiro, Sam Weiner, and Paul 
Densen. “Comparison of Prematurity and 
Perinatal Mortality in a General Population 
and in the Population of a Prepaid Group 
Practice Medical Care Plan,” American Jour- 
nal of Public Healtk 48 (February, 1958), pp. 
170-187; and Sam Shapiro, Harold Jaccbziner, 
Paul Densen, and 5am Weiner “Further Ob- 
servations on Prematurity and Perinatal Mor- 
tality in a General Population and in the 
Population of a Prepaid Group Practice Medi- 
cal Care Plan,” American Journal of Public 
Health 50 (September, 1960), pp 1304-1317. 


and concentrated in a few states. In 
1961, the osteopathic physicians in Cali- 
fornia merged with the medical physi- 
cians, suggesting that their abilities are 
comparable.** Generally, osteopathic 
medicine has concentrated on general 
practice or “family medicine” rather 
than on elaborate specialization. Given 
the shortage of family doctors, it is per- 
haps sad that osteopathic medicine has 
not been able to take this opportunity 
to greatly expand the number of gradu- 
ates of its medical schools, thus making 
a contribution to solving one health care 
problem. In not accepting this chal- 
lenge, osteopathy may disappear as a 
separate profession in the next fifty 
years by merger with medical doctors. 


Psychiatric Hospitals 


Perhaps the best thing that can be 
said about the very large, long-term, 
custodial mental hospitals is that the 
number of patients in them has been 
declining: from 677,000 in 1955 to 
490,000 in 1969.2 In the past they 
have provided little or no treatment for 
most of their inmates, simply sheltering 
them for years on end.” The advent of 
tranquilizing drugs has allowed for the 
control of many patients—the psychotic 
ones—so that they may be returned to 
the community and treated on an ambu- 
latory basis.” Short-term intensive 
care is replacing long-term custodial care 


23. Doctors of Medicine and Doctors of 
Osteopathy in California, Division of Medical 
Care Administration, Public Health Service 
(Arlington, Va, US Dept. of HEW: June, 
1967). 

24 Guide Issue, Hospitals, 1970 

25 Charles Perrow “Hospitals: Technology, 
Structure and Goals,” in James March, ed, 
Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965). 

26 A. O Hecker, “The Demise of Large 
State Hospitals: Traditional Facilities Will Be 
Replaced by New Kinds of Treatment Units,” 
Hospital and Community Psychiatry 21 (Au- 
gust, 1970), pp 261-263 
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and has lowered the cos: per case.” 
See Tables 2 and 3. 


Charity Hospitals 


Hospitals for the poor perpetuate a 
two-class system of medical care, one 
for the “rich” and one for the poor. 
One of the reasons for the passage of 
Medicaid was to eliminate this distinc- 
tion and make private care available to 
the disadvantaged. Yet the city and 
county charity hospitals remain, al- 
though the size of many of them has 
been declining over the years. 

Class differences in the treatment of 
mental illness are considerable, the poor 
relying on the large, custodial institu- 
tions, the middle classes going to their 
family doctor, and the rich visiting the 
psychoanalysts.2® The most prestigious 
teaching hospitals care for both the 
poor and the middle classes. It is in- 
efficient to have one hospital for the 
middle classes and one for the poor. 


CONCLUSION 


There are major differences in costs 
between different types of hospitals 
which remain largely unexplained. Size 


27. Kenneth M McCaffree “The Cost of 
Mental Health Care Under Changing Treat- 
ment Methods,” American Journal of Public 
Health 56 (1966), pp. 1013-1025. 

28. A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich. 
Social Class and Mental Illness: A Community 
Study (New York: Wiley, 1958). 


alone apparently lowers per unit costs, 
but increased scope of services and 
teaching, which occur in large hospitals, 
increase costs. Size, scope of services, 
and teaching appear to be positively re- 
lated to quality of care. Although there 
are many non-complex illnesses that can 
be treated safely in small hospitals, 
there is always some unpredictable pos- 
sibility that a service may be needed 
that is available only in a large hos- 
pital, We are thus faced with a trade- 
off between smaller, low-cost/low qual- 
ity hospitals and larger, high-cost/high 
quality hospitals. 

Small hospitals are probably more re- 
sponsive to local patient demands and 
they exist primarily because transporta- 
tion “costs” are important.?® 

The major potentials for cost savings 
appear to be in replacing as much as 
possible the long-term custodial mental 
institutions with other forms (short- 
term, intensive treatment), and in low- 
ering the admission rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation to short-term general hospitals. 

It is not now clear that for-profit 
status, chain ownership, or government 
control affect efficiency or quality of 
care. Further research may prove us 
wrong. 


29 Millard Long and Paul Feldstein. ‘“Eco- 
nomics of Hospital Systems: Peak Loads and 
Regional Coordination,” American Economic 
Review 57,2 (May, 1967), pp. 119-129. 


Factors Associated with the Increasing 
Cost of Hospital Care 


By RONALD ANDERSEN AND J. JoeL May 


ABSTRACT: In the last two decades, and particularly in the 
last five years, the cost of hospital care has risen more rapidly 
than the cost of almost any other major good or service pro- 
vided in our society. The result has been great concern among 
the public, government, and providers of service. The rising 
total cost of hospital care is due both to the increasing use of 
hospital services and to the increasing cost per unit of these 
services. In the last ten years, use of services has accounted 
for less than one-eighth of the total increase in hospital costs, 
cost per unit increases being responsible for the rest. The 
latter increases can be shown to result from general inflationary 
trends in the economy plus certain forces acting in a special 
way on hospitals. These forces include an increase in wages, 
a rise in the value of hospital plant and equipment over and 
above general inflation, and a larger number of personnel in 
relation to the days of patient care provided, or patient days. 
A review of reasons for the increases in cost per unit of service 
suggests that there is no single factor primarily responsible. 
Consequently, a solution to the cost containment problem will 
be difficult to achieve. 
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TABLE 1—CHANGES IN ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL HOSPITALS, 
SELECTED Years, 1950-1970 











TOraL AVERAGE 
LeXPENDILURES* Per Caria ANNUAL INCREASE? 

YEAR (in $ millions) EXPEND URES! (n percentages) 
1950 $3,651 $2404 z 

1955 5,594 33 89 sH 

1960 8,421 46 79 71 

1965 12,948 66 81 io 

1970 25,556 125 35 : 





* Hospitals, Journal of the American Hospital Association, Guide Issue, 1971, p 460 
b Calculated by dividing tctal expenditure by civilian resident population as of July 1 Popula- 
tion taken from U.S Bureau of the Census, Curreni Population Records, Series P-25, No 458 (April 


21, 1971). 


° Calculated by the natural logarithm methods described in George W Barclay, Techniques of 
Population Analysis (New York: John Wiley, 1958), pp. 31-33. 


HE RISE in hospital costs is a 

major reason for the growing public 
concern about a “health care crisis” in 
the United States. There are at least 
two basic causes for this concern: (1) 
hospital costs, as we shall document, are 
rising rapidly—much more rapidly than 
costs for most other goods and services; 
and (2) the visibility of this cost rise is 
becoming greater. Large insurers and 
other volume purchasers of hospital care 
such as Blue Cross, government, labor 
unions, and industrial firms are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of and critical 
toward the product they are buying. As 
a result, such groups are directly con- 
cerned with the question of rising hos- 
pital costs. In addition, national pro- 
grams such as Medicare and Medicaid, 
not to mention the various proposals for 
a national health insurance scheme, in- 
clude provisions for increasingly close 
scrutiny of hospital operations. 

A great deal of the current literature, 
both in professional journals and in 
popular magazines, as well as much of 
the discussion on a national policy level, 
uses the basic premise that hospitals are 
not as productive as they might be, that 
they are “inefficient,” and that therefore 
hospital costs are higher than they 
“ought” to be. The purpose of this 
paper is neither to support nor to refute 


these value judgments. Rather, it is to 
provide some factual information about 
the dimensions of the cost increase and 
the factors associated with it. 


Hospital Cost Increases 


Table 1 documents cost increases for 
all types of hospital care in the United 
States over the past twenty years. It 
shows that from 1950 to 1970, total ex- 
penditures increased from about $3.5 
billion to over $25 billion per year. 
Further, expenditures increased during 
each five-year interval of this period. 
In 1950, annual expenditures for hos- 
pital care were $24 for each person in 
the country. By 1970, this amount had 
increased to $125, or more than five 
times as much. While expenditures in- 
creased during each time period, the 
annual rate of increase was about twice 
as great during the last five years (13 
percent) as it was during the previous 
fifteen years (between 6 and 7 percent). 
This recent acceleration is one of the 
main reasons for the mounting concern 
about medical care costs and the dis- 
cussions about the “crisis” in the health 
care system. 

The analysis to follow deals primarily 
with the 3,386 nongovernmental, not- 
for-profit, short-term general and other 
special hospitals in the United States, 
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TABLE 2—CHANGES IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES, PER Dieu Costs, AND PER ADMISSION 
COSTS IN VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS, SELECTED YEARS, 1950-1970 








TOTAL 


AVERAGE ANNUAL 





EXPENDITURES? Per Digw PER ADMISSION INCREASES 
YEAR (in $ milhons) Costs* Costs> {in percentages) 
1950 $1,523 $16 89 $130.05 
1955 2.508 2415 181.13 6.7 
1960 4,139 33 23 245 90 61 
1965 6,643 45 40 349 58 7.0 
1970 14.163 81.86 671 25 131 





* Hospitals, Guide Issue, 1971, p 460 


b Calculated from reference* by dividing total expenses by annual admissions 


which we will subsequently refer to as 
voluntary hospitals. Voluntary hospi- 
tals were chosen jor this analysis because 
they are the most prevalent type of 
hospital in the United States system, 
comprising 47 percent of all hospitals 
and 65 percent of all admissions in 1970. 
In the public mind, the term Aospital is 
usually understood to refer to this group 
rather than to the myriad assortment of 
mental hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, 
long-term chronic hospitals, and hospi- 
tals which, while short-term and provid- 
ing general hospital care, are run by 
the various levels of government. There 


TABLE 3—MeEDICAL CARE AND ALL HOSPITAL 
EXPENDITURES AS A PROPORTION OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT, SELECTED YEARS, 
1950-1970 








EXPENDITURES AS A PRo- 
PORTION OF GROSS NATIONAL 
Proptrct 
{in percentages) 





All 
Medical 





Hospital 
YEAR Cares Careb 
1950 45 13 
1955 45 1.5 
1960 54 18 
1965 5.9 2.0 
1970° 70 27 





* Dorothy P. Rice and Barbara S. Cooper, 
“National Health Expenditures,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin 34 (January, 1971), p. 5. 

b Tbid., p. 6; and Barbara S Cooper and Mary 
McGee, Research and Statistics, nole 25 (Decem- 
ber 14, 1970), Table 10. 

° Fiscal year. 


are very few hospitals operated for 
profit, and these have also been ex- 
cluded. Analysis of the entire universe 
of hospitals would not prove very use- 
ful because of the vast differences in or- 
ganization, financing, cost structure, and, 
probably most important of all, what 
constitutes a “typical” hospital day. 
Expenditures on the basis of costs per 
day of patient care (patient day) and 
per admission for voluntary hospitals 
are shown in Table 2. There has been 
a precipitous rise in per diem costs in 
these hospitals over the last two decades, 
reaching $82 a day in 1970. A similar 
rate of increase is noted in costs per ad- 
mission, culminating in a cost per stay 
in the hospital for the average patient of 
over $650 in 1970. As was true for per 
capita expenditures, the average annual 
increase in cost per admission shows the 
rate of increase from 1965 to 1970 to be 
about twice that of the earlier periods. 
The special concern about increasing 
hospital costs is generated largely be- 
cause these increases seem to be out of 
step with cost increases in the rest of 
the economy. Table 3 shows the pro- 
portion of the Gross National Product 
(GNP) devoted to medical care in gen- 
eral and to all hospital care in particu- 
lar. Thus, total expenditures for med- 
ical care amounted to 4.5 percent of the 
GNP in 1950 but had increased to 7 
percent in 1970, The hospital compo- 
nent is increasing faster than the total 
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TABLE 4—CHANGES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: ALL ITEMS, MEDICAL CARE, 
AND ALL HOSPITAL CARE, SELECTED Years, 1950-1970 
ALL ITEMS Mepicit CARE Hospritat CARE 
Average Average Average 
Annual Annual Annual 
YEAR Index Increase Index Increase Index Increase 
1950 838 73 4 518 
1955 933 A ss 3 S% 792 oe 
1960 103.1 13 108.1 27 1127 62 
1965 109.9 42 122 3 6.0 153 3 126 
1670 135.3 i 1649 . 2879 





Sources’ Siaitstical Absiract. 1970, p. 62, and Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review. The 1970 indices have been adjusted from a 1967 base to a 1957-1959 base to be comparable 


with earlier periods. 


medical care component. It jumped 
from 1.3 percent to 2.7 percent during 
this same period. Of special note is the 
increase of 0.7 percent in the last five- 
year period alone. 

Changes in the GNP reflect changes 
both in the use of a service and in the 
cost per unit of that service. To get 
a better idea of the cost increase alone, 
Table 4 provides data from the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Annual rates of in- 
crease in each of the five-year periods 
suggest that the hospital component 
tends to reflect the increases in the 
economy as a whole, since the rate of in- 
crease of hospital charges and medical 
care fees is greatest in the same periods 
in which it is greatest for the economy 
as a whole. However, the hospital com- 
ponent is unique with respect to the 
magnitude of increase in that the an- 
nual rate of increase is over three times 
that of the total CPI in each time period 
and roughly twice that of the total med- 
ical care component. 


“Use” AND “PRICE” AS COMPONENTS 
OF HOSPITAL Cost INCREASES 


Having shown the magnitude of hos- 
pital cost increases we turn to the fac- 
tors responsible for the rapid increases 
we have observed and, more specifically, 
to the relative contributions of increase 


in use and increase in per unit cost or 
unit price to the over-all increase. 

The distinction between price and 
use is generally made to isolate the sep- 
arate effects of quantity changes from 
changes in the costs of the care itself. 
It should be noted that the change in 
the price of hospital care as we will be 
able to measure it includes changes in: 
(1) over-all economic factors influencing 
the hospital; (2) the nature of the care 
itself; and (3) how efficiently or ineffi- 
ciently it is given. 

We will be primarily concerned with 
the time intervals 1960 through 1965 
and 1965 through 1970. We will com- 
pare these periods because, as men- 
tioned, price increases for all goods and 
services as well as prices for hospital 
services rose much more rapidly during 
the latter period. Further, this struc- 
ture gives us the opportunity to examine 
the situation before and after Medicare 
and Medicaid, as both programs began 
in 1966. 

The general approach will be to cal- 
culate total expenditure increase for the 
voluntary hospitals in each time period 
and then attempt to assess the relative 
importance of the use and price factors 
which determine these increases. 

The data we are using come primarily 
from the American Hospital Associa- 
tion’s annual “Guide Issue” of their 
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TABLE 5—Facrors USED to Mgasurz “USE” 
INCREASES FOR VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 











1960 1965 1970 

Civilian Resident Pop- 

ulation (m millions 

of persons)* 1781 1915 2016 
Admissions per 100,000 

Population? 942 992 1,039 
Outpatient Visits per 

100,000 Populatione 23,600 30,900 45,100 





* Current Populction Reports, Series P-25, No 
458 (April 21, 1971). 

b Hospitals, Guide Issue, 1971, p 462. 

° Calculated from Part 2, Hospitals, Guide 
Issue, 1955, p. 57; ibid., 1971, p. 462. 

Nore: Since number of outpatient visits was 
not computed for 1960, the number was esti- 
mated using a linear extrapolation from visit 
totals reported for the years 1954 and 1962 


semi-monthly journal, Hospitals, Jour- 
nal of the American Hospital Assocta- 
tion. The data were reported by indi- 
vidual hospitals on a mail questionnaire, 


Cost INCREASES ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO CHANGES IN USE 


The factors we will consider for their 
impact on hospital costs associated with 


changes in use are shown in Table 5. 
The rationale is that some of the in- 
crease in the total cost of hospital care 
comes about simply because the hos- 
pitals are providing more service. 

One reason for this is that they have 
increasing numbers of people to serve. 
The population increased from 178 mil- 
lion in 1960 to 202 million in 1970, 
Total costs also increase because each 
individual person, on the average, is 
using more hospital services. Two mea- 
sures of this increased use per person 
are the number of admissions and num- 
ber of visits to hospital outpatient de- 
partments and emergency rooms per 
100,000 of the population. Table 5 
shows that admissions adjusted for pop- 
ulation increased moderately in both 
time periods while outpatient visits in- 
creased at a more rapid rate. 

It is necessary to use units which have 
the same meaning from one time period 
to another to measure use increase pre- 
cisely. Even then, the meaning of both 
of our measures changes somewhat with 
changing medical technique and tech- 
nology. Such changes will be high- 


TABLE 6—IncrEASE IN VOLUNTARY-HOSPITAL Costs DUE TO CHANGES IN “Use” 














1960-1965 1965-1970 
Increase Percentage Increase Percentage 
FACTOR MEASURING in of Total in of Tọ 
Use CHANGE $ millions Increase $ millions Increase 

Total Increase 

in Expenditures 2,504 0 1000 7,520.0 100 0 
Change in 

Population 188 4 758 396 8 5 3° 
Admissions/1,000 

Population 132 9 5 3b 356 2 47> 
Outpatient Visits 29 8 12° 165.0 2 2° 
All Use Factors 351 1 140 9180 12.2 








* (Population: Period 2 
ea Period 1 

b fAdmissons Period 2 
(fae Period 1 





1) (Total Eapenditure Increase) 


1) (Total Expenditure Increase) 


° To adjust for changes in outpatient visits, these were first converted to “outpatient-day 
equivalents’ using an equation developed by the American Hospital Association See Hospstals, 
Guide Issue, 1971, p 446 The adjustment used was 1 day = 5 74 visits 
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TABLE 7—Factors USED TO MEASURE “PRICE” INCREASES IN 
VoLuntary Hospitats, 1960-1970 











1960 1965 1970 

Average Annual Consumer Price Index (inflation factor) 103 1 1099 135 3 
Payroll Expense in Current Dollars per Full-time Equiva- 

lent Hospital Employe (wage level factor)? $3,234 $4,043 $6,013 
Number of Hospital Employe Working Days per Ad- 

mission/1,000 Population (staff increase factor)> 12.27 13.83 17.22 
Value of Hospital Physical Assets per Admission/1,000 

Population in Current Dollars (asset factor) $6,557 $9,151 $13,265 





* Statistical Abstract of the Uniled States, 1970, p 344 
b Hospitals, Guide Issues, Fart 2, 1961, pp. 394-395, ibid 1966, pp. 439, 441; ibid. 1971, p. 462. 


lighted by the following discussion of 
increase in prices. 

The task is to see to what extent these 
use increases during the two time periods 
can account for the increases in total 
hospital costs. In Table 2 we saw that 
total costs in voluntary hospitals in- 
creased from $4.1 billion in 1960 to $6.6 
billion in 1965 and $14.2 billion in 1970. 
Thus, we will be attempting to explain 
a $2.5 billion increase during the 1960- 
1965 period and a $7.5 billion increase 
during the 1966-1970 period. 

Table 6 shows that an increase in the 
use of services provided by voluntary 
hospitals accounted for a relatively 
small proportion of the total increase in 
both the pre-Medicare (14 percent) and 
the post-Medicare (12 percent) eras, 
Among the components of the use in- 
crease, population growth accounted for 
the largest percentage increase, with ad- 
missions accounting for somewhat less 
and increased use of outpatient services 
accounting for least. The relative con- 
tributions of the various use factors were 
similar in the two periods despite the 
fact that the rate of cost increase was 
much greater between 1966 and 1970 
than it had been between 1960 and 
1965. For both periods we must now 
turn to the price components in order 
to shed more light on the forces which 
were primarily responsible for expendi- 
ture increases in hospitals over the last 
decade. 


Cost INCREASES ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO CHANGES IN PRICE 


Table 7 shows the factors we have 
chosen as measures of the increase in 
hospital costs associated with price 
changes. We have used the over-all 
Consumer Price Index as a measure of 
inflation in the economy generally, and 
have made the assumption that volun- 
tary hospitals have experienced an in- 
flation rate with respect to what they 
must pay for the goods and services they 
purchase which is the same as that ex- 
perienced elsewhere in the economy. 

Both the average wages paid hospital 
employes and the number of employe 
days required per admission have in- 
creased over the period in question. The 
net effect of both these factors taken 
together is measured by payroll costs 
incurred by hospitals. It nevertheless 
is useful to separate them so as to ex- 
amine the individual effect of wage lev- 
els (which measure both the state of 
the market for such employes and their 
skill levels or quality) and staffing lev- 
els (which measure the intensiveness of 
care and reflect changes in the way in 
which the care of a patient is given). 

Finally, the number of physical assets 
associated with a hospital admission 
provides a measure of the technology 
and equipment involved in hospital care. 

Since all of these—the purchasing 
power of the hospital’s dollar, the cost 
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TABLE 8—INcREASE IN VOLUNTARY-HOSPITAL Costs DUE TO CHANGES IN PRICE 














1960-1965 1965~1970 
Percentaye Percentage 
FAcioR MEASURING Increase of Total Increase of To 
Price CHANGE tn $ millions Increase wm $ milhons Increase 
Total Increase in Costs $2,504 0 100 00 $7,520 0 100 00 
Inflation 1651 6 5% 1,7399 23.148 
Wage Levels 432 8 17.28> 1 £642 20.80% 
Increase in Stat 
Personnel 318 3 12.71° 1,843 2 24 51° 
Plant Assets 777.4 31.044 1,334 8 17.758 
All “Price” Factors 1,693 6 67 62 6,482.1 86 20 





a / Consumer Price Index: Period 1 
Consumer Price Index: Period 2 1) (Total Cost Tricrease) 

b To avoid double-counting of the factors, a successive deflation process was followed. Thus, 
payroll expenditures as reported were first deflated by the associated value oi the Consumer Price 
Index and the result divided by number of full-time equivalent hospital employes. Then the following 

_ f Real wages per employe: Period 1 j 
formula was used: E Sal wages per employe Penod 2 1) (Total Cost Inzrease) 

° Since admissions per 100,000 population had already been used to explain a portion of cost 
increase due to use, employe days (assuming a five-day week) were divided ty our measure of ad- 








missions first. Then the following formula was used: 


(pre days per admission’ Period 1 _ 
Employe days per admission: Period 2 


1) (Total Cost Increase) 


d Following the argument of b above, we computed “real” value of plant assets and divided by 
admissions per 100,000 population. Then the following formula was used: 


Real plant assets per admission: Period 1 
Real plant assets per admission: Period 2 


of obtaining labor services, the hours of 
labor involved in the daily functioning 
of a hospital, and the number of build- 
ings and pieces of equipment necessary 
to do the job—directly affect hospital 
costs, and since variations in these are 
typically associated not only with ques- 
tions concerning the nature of the care 
given but with the efficiency with which 
the procedures are conducted, they will 
result in changes in the prices of hos- 
pital care. 

Table 8 documents the extent of 
their importance in accounting for in- 
creases in hospital costs over the two 
periods in question. General economic 
inflation, while relatively unimportant 
in the first five-year period, assumed 
major importance in the latter five years. 
Wages were a major factor in both 
periods, the relative importance of this 
factor remaining essentially the same 


— 1) (Total Cost Increase) 


in the 1965-1970 period as it had been 
earlier. This observation would seem 
to contradict the arguments of hospital 
administrators and otners that it is the 
personnel component which is most rap- 
idly driving up hospital costs. The 
apparent contradiction led us to examine 
staffing levels separately. This factor 
accounts for twice as large a fraction of 
the increase in the latter period as it 
did in the earlier. Apparently it is the 
number of hospital employes rather than 
the wages they are individually paid 
which is the more important influence on 
hospital cost increases. 

Finally, physical or plant assets, while 
exercising an imporzant upward influ- 
ence on hospital costs, assumed a less 
important role in the 1965-1970 period 
than during the first five years of the 
decade. 

Since we assume that the total ob- 
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served increase in hospital costs is due 
to either “use” or “price” changes, it 
is now necessary to deal with that frac- 
tion of the total increase over the period 
in question which has not been attrib- 
uted to any of the factors we have dis- 
cussed. 

Of the total increase of $2.5 billion 
be:ween 1960 and 1965, the “use” fac- 
tors we have identified account for 
slizhtly more than 14 percent and the 
“price” factors for about 67.5 percent, 
leaving 18.5 percent of the total unac- 
counted for. In the 1965-1970 period, 
the total increase was $7 5 billion, with 
the “use” factors accounting for a little 
more than 12 percent and the “price” 
factors for more than 86 percent. Only 
about 1.5 percent is unaccounted for. 

Among the phenomena which prob- 
ably create upward pressure upon hos- 
pital costs but which have not been 
dealt with in our analysis are such new 
developments as home care programs, 
“‘meals-on-wheels” (a program for pro- 
viding hot meals to bed-ridden persons 
in their homes), school health outreach 
centers, and other similar programs 
which are part of the operations of cer- 
tain hospitals and contribute to hospital 
costs. Similarly, certain aspects of in- 
ternal hospital operation such as the 
decision to lease rather than buy certain 
equipment or to purchase disposable 
products rather than re-usable ones, and 
so on, while certainly exercising an up- 
ward pressure on costs, cannot be iso- 
lated and dealt with explicitly, given the 
data available. 

Although it is interesting that the 
pertion of the total cost increase not 
accounted for by the factors we have 
considered is quite a bit smaller in the 
lazer period than in the earlier, we do 
net view this as an important finding in 
and of itself. The causes associated 
with and the interrelationships between 
the factors we have considered which 
are discussed in the concluding section 


of this paper are so complex as to quite 
possibly obscure their true total effect. 
While we are confident that the orders 
of magnitude we report accurately re- 
flect the actual contribution of the factor 
in accounting for hospital cost increases, 
we stop short of asserting the accuracy 
of the absolute magnitudes involved. 

An example of the difficulty of draw- 
ing inferences concerning the absolute 
magnitudes involved is provided by a 
look at the effect of hospital size on the 
factors we have used to account for 
increases in charges In Table 7 we 
showed the levels in 1960, 1965, and 
1970 for all voluntary hospitals. We 
have subsequently proceeded in our 
analysis as if the indices constructed 
from these averages were relevant for 
the entire population. Although this is 
technically correct, it can be potentially 
misleading if certain important classes 
of hospitals deviate significantly from 
the mean. 

Table 9 shows that this is, indeed, the 
case For example, in terms of payroll 
expense per employe, “he largest hospital 
was paying, in 1970, an average amount 
40 percent higher than the smallest. 
Furthermore, the largest hospital was 
employing more than twice as many peo- 
ple and investing more than twice as 
much physical capital per admission as 
was the smallest. Hence, our caveat as 
to the precision of our findings. Cer- 
tainly the size distribution of hospitals 
and the effect of hospital size on the fac- 
tors in question are worthy of much 
further study. 


PosstBLE REASONS FOR HOSPITAL 
Cost INCREASES 


So far, we have documented cost in- 
creases for hospital services over the 
last twenty years and have noted that 
the rate of expenditure increase was con- 
siderably higher in the most recent five- 
year period. We then looked in detail 
at the relative importance of various 
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TABLE 9—INFLUENCE OF VOLUNTARY-HOSPITAL SIZE ON Factors USED To EXPLAIN PRICE Increases, 1970 











ASSETS PER 
ADMISSION 


ADMISSION 


Days PER 


EMPLOYE WORKING VALUE OF PHYSICAL 


PAYROLL EXPENSE 
PER FULL-TIME 


STAY IN DAYS EQUIVALENT EMPLOYE 


AVERAGE 


LENGTH OF 


AVERAGE Cost 
PER Day 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL 


NUMBER OF 
HOSPITALS 


HOSPITAL SIZE CATEGORY 
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Source: Hospitals, Guide Issue, 1971, p. 464. 


“use” and “price” factors which have 
contributed to these increases over the 
last decade. From this analysis it is 
apparent that increases in the amount 
of hospital care have accounted for a 
relatively small proportion of the total 
cost increase. 

In this final section we will briefly 
consider some possible reasons as to why 
the price factors have been such major 
contributors to hospital cost increases. 
We will be particularly concerned with 
unique characteristics of the last five 
years which represent an acceleration 
of the rate of increase. 

Reviewing Table 8 highlights the 
greater inflation in the economy over 
the last five years and suggests a re- 
emphasis of the point that hospital ser- 
vice is an integral part of the economy 
and major trends in the latter must be 
expected to be reflected in the former. 
However, independent of general infla- 
tion, we have seen that wage rises, in- 
creases in staff personnel, and plant 
assets of hospitals have all had consid- 
erable impact on cost increases. A 
commonly held position in studies of 
hospitals is that the increase in third- 
party payers, who are thus providing 
hospitals with cost reimbursement for 
insured patients, may be an important 
reason for spiraling hospital costs.+ 
Major insurers, including Blue Cross 
and the federal government under the 
Medicare program, generally pay the 
hospital the actual costs incurred in 
providing services to their subscribers. 


1 See, for example, Herbert E. Klarman, 
“The Increased Cost of Hospital Care,” in 
University of Michigan, Tze Economics of 
Health and Medical Care, 1964, pp. 243-245; 
Social Security Administration, Retmburse- 
ment Incentives for Medical Care, 1968; Mark 
V. Pauly and David F. Drake, “Effect of Third 
Party Methods of Reimbursement on Hos- 
pital Performance,’ in Herbert E. Klarman, 
ed, Empirical Studies in Health Economics 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970), pp 
297-314. 
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It is argued that this reimbursement 
method gives hospitals no incentive to 
hold down either their personnel or capi- 
tal costs, since they are essentially guar- 
anteed payment no matter what the 
total costs may be. Alternative reim- 
bursement schemes which either “re- 
ward” the hospital for holding costs 
down or somehow penalize the hospital 
for cost increases have been proposed as 
cost containment mechanisms. Some 
experimentation with such schemes has 
begun. 

Cither ideas about the reasons for the 
increase are more directly related to one 
or another of the price components, such 
as wage levels. One reason for the ob- 
served impact of wages upon costs over 
the past ten years is thet hospital em- 
ployes have in the past been paid less 
than employes of similar skill levels in 
other fields. According to this argu- 
ment, what we are observing in the past 
ten years is a “catch up” phenomenon, 
wage rates in hospitals simply coming up 
to levels comparable to those found else- 
where. A related reason given for the 
wage effect is the growing proportion of 
hospital employes that is becoming 
unionized and the potential threat of 
unionization in non-unionized hospitals.? 
Of course, the assumption here is that 
unionization or the threat thereof in- 
creases the real wages of employes in 
the affected industry. 

Another postulate having to do with 
wages deals with the growing technical 


2 Klarman, op cit, pp. 230-232. In 1960, 
the average hourly wage of hospital employes 
was 68 percent of that of production workers 
in manufacturing industries By 1965, this 
percentage had increased to 74 percent, and 
by 1969 it stood at 81 percent. Computed 
from Hospitals, Journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association, Guide Issue, 1970, and Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States: 1970 
(Washington, DC: U S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1970), p 231 

3. Anne R. Somers, Hospital Regulation: 
The Didemma of Public Policy (Princeton, 
N J- Princeton University, 1969), pp 61-65 


skills needed to staff a hospital. In 
response to expanding medical technol- 
ogy, more people with new, specialized 
skills are being employed. Examples are 
medical technologists, radiologic tech- 
nologists, and occupation therapists.* 
This growing component of more highly 
skilled persons in the hospital, demand- 
ing higher salaries, increases the over-all 
wage level. Still another reason for the 
wage effect is the longer preparation and 
the movement toward professionalization 
of various groups of hospital employes. 
For example, a regular four-year bac- 
calaureate degree is rapidly becoming a 
common achievement for nurses as com- 
pared to the situation only a few years 
ago, when almost all graduates came 
from a three-year diploma school of 
nursing.” Increased professionalization 
is accompanied by increased demands 
for higher wages. 

Staffing levels are another price com- 
ponent in Table 8 which have resulted in 
a considerable increase in hospital costs, 
particularly in the 1965-1970 period. 
It is suggested that hospitals are provid- 
ing varieties of care which require 
greater numbers of personnel to serve a 
given number of patients. An example 
is found in intensive and coronary care 
units, which are characterized by con- 
tinuous monitoring and surveillance pro- 
cedures and thus require heavy staffing. 
It might also be argued that the staffing 
increases result in part from the con- 
tinuing trend for the hospital to provide 
the patient with more amenities during 
his stay. Services such as television, air- 
conditioning, and meal choices require 
additional staffing and thus add to hos- 
pital costs. Increased staffing ratios 
may also reflect the growing risks of 

4 Health Resource Statistics, 1969 (Rock- 
ville, Md. National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, 1970), Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No 1507 pp 55-59, 197-199, 229-232. 

5 In 1960, 4,136 registered nurse graduates 


received bachelor’s degrees. By 1969 the num- 
ber was 7,145 Ibid, p 150 
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lawsuits based on the charge of negli- 
gence. Courts today are increasingly 
assigning joint responsibility for the pa- 
tient’s welfare to attending physicians 
and the hospital.® One possible response 
on the part of the hospital to this threat 
is to increase personnel, thus providing 
closer supervision of the patient (and of 
lower-level employes) with a view to 
reducing errors in medication and other 
unusual incidents from which such law- 
suits may arise. 

It should also be noted that what 
economists refer to as a substitution 
effect may be taking place. Staffing ra- 
tios may increase as the hospital’s re- 
sponse to upward pressures on wage lev- 
els. As wages increase, one thing the 
administrator can do to keep total cost 
increases as small as possible is to hire 
more lower-priced personnel to perform 
tasks formerly done by higher-paid per- 
sonnel. Thus, we would expect to see 
practical nurses and aides doing jobs 
formerly done by registered nurses, such 
as giving baths, straightening and mak- 
ing up beds, and even distributing medi- 
cations.” 

The major contribution of plant assets 
to increases in cost we believe has re- 
sulted from many of the same influences 
discussed under wage and staffing lev- 
els. Given rapid wage increases, hos- 
pital administrators may respond—and 
appear to have done so, particularly in 
the last five-year period—by substitut- 
ing machines for human labor where pos- 
sible. Examples of these possibilities 
for substitution include “auto-analyzers” 
in the laboratory, which will simultane- 
ously perform up to a dozen test pro- 
cedures; pneumatic tubes and other me- 
chanical devices used to transport mes- 


6. Somers, op ct., pp 28-37 

7 Between 1958 and 1970, the ratio of full- 
time practical nurses to full-time registered 
nurses in community hospitals increased from 
32 to 55. Calculated from Hospitals, Guide 
Issues, 1971, p 452, and 1959, pp. 424, 430 


sages, forms, drugs, meals, and even 
specimens of tissue, blood, and the like, 
from one area of the hospital to an- 
other; and physiological monitoring de- 
vices, which are used to observe patients 
in intensive and coronary care units. 

These expensive technological innova- 
tions, of course, add to the asset com- 
ponent of the price increase. Of special 
import to the asset component are rising 
construction costs, which have accel- 
erated at a much faster rate than costs 
in most other segments of the economy.® 
Thus, the increasing costs of building 
new hospitals or expanding the facilities 
of existing ones most certainly con- 
tribute significantly to total cost in- 
creases. 

The reasons provided above for recent 
increases in hospital costs are not ex- 
haustive, but they do help to illustrate 
the changing nature of the task that 
hospitals are undertaking and how these 
dynamics might be related to cost in- 
creases. 

Price increases result from the com- 
plex interaction of decision-makers, in- 
cluding patients, patients’ families, phy- 
sicians, and the larger society, as well as 
hospital management and staff. To- 
gether they determine the quality and 
quantity of hospital services delivered 
and the efficiency of the process designed 
to deliver them. While it is not the 
purpose of this paper to determine the 
“rights” and “wrongs” of what is tak- 
ing place, nor to propose a solution to 
the hospital “cost crisis,” our analysis 
does suggest that there is no single fac- 
tor responsible for the current cost of 
hospital care. This indicates that any 
“solution” will be extremely complex 
and that hopes for any painless panacea 
are bound to remain unrealized. 


8. Between 1960 and 1969, the Composite 
Construction Price Index increased by 38 pei- 
cent while the Consume: Price Index incieased 
by 24 percent Calculated from Statistical Ab- 
Stract, op cit, pp 344, 675 


United States Hospital Costs 
in International Perspective 


By THeopore E. CHESTER 


ABSTRACT: From 1965 to 1970, hospital costs in the United 
States increased sharply—from $14.1 billion to $25.6 billion, 
at an annual rate of 16 percent. Official projections forecast a 
further fourfold rise over the next ten years. Comparing these 
staggering increases with hospital costs in England, Sweden, 
and Western Germany, a steeply rising trend is noted in gen- 
eral. An explanation has to be sought not only in the particular 
circumstances in the United States but in generic forces such 
as a rapidly growing demand for hospital care—especially from 
the larger numbers of elderly in all developed countries—and 
substantial increases in staff remuneration, the main component 
of hospital costs. This similarity of trends cannot hide, how- 
ever, the fact that daily hospital charges in the United States 
are by far the highest in the countries investigated. “Don’t 
get sick in America!” seems a justified warning. A reform will 
have to balance the conflicting interests of hospital administra- 
tions, staffs, patients, insured, and taxpayers—a dilemma whose 
acceptable solution has so far eluded most Western nations. 
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HE COSTS of United States hos- 

pitals in 1970 amounted to $25.6 
billion, roughly one-third the size of the 
total of $77 billion for defense. In- 
creasing steadily since World War II, 
they climbed sharply from 1965 to 1970, 
from $14.1 billion—a rise of $11.5 bil- 
lion, or 80 percent, at an annual rate of 
16 percent. During the same five years, 
charges per day in a community hos- 
pital—the most widely used facility for 
the care of the acutely ill—rose from 
$45 to $80, at an annual rate nearly 
three times as fast as the 6 percent ex- 
perienced during the preceding decade.? 


TRENDS OF UNITED STATES HOSPITAL 
Costs—1965/1970 


Projections of future trends do not 
permit any hopes for an early easing of 
this pressure. On the contrary, official 
forecasts indicate that total health ex- 
penditures may rise by 1980—less than 
ten years—from the present level of 7 
percent of the Gross National Product 
to nearly 10 percent, while hospital costs 
could be expected to increase over the 
same period fourfold, from $25.6 billion 
to $92.6 billion? 

How far is this staggering rise over 
such a short period a peculiarly Ameri- 
can phenomenon, which should be at- 
tributed to the specific conditions pre- 
vailing in the United States? What 
justification is there for speaking of a 
pathology of the U.S. hospital system? 
What are comparable trends in other 
Western nations, where hospitals are 


1 Dorothy P. Rice and Barbara S Cooper, 
“National Health Expenditures 1929-1970,” 
Social Security Bulletin 34 (January, 1971), 
table 4; and “National Income Issue,” Survey 
of Current Business 50 (July, 1970), table 13. 

2. Dorothy P Rice and Mary F. McGee, 
“Projection of National Health Expenditures,” 
Research and Statistics Note 18, Office of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, US. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare (October 70, 1970). 


often operating under very different sys- 
tems of organization and finance? 

Odin W. Anderson and Duncan Neu- 
hauser of the University of Chicago have 
published a comparison of trends in hos- 
pital costs in the United States, England, 
and Sweden over the period from 1955 
to 1965.3 It could be argued that their 
analysis has been overtaken by the far 
larger increases in American costs which 
have occurred since. This paper will 
attempt to extrapolate the comparison of 
the United States with the same two 
countries for the period 1965 to 1970, 
and attempt to expand it by reference 
to the action of hospital ahd health care 
costs in other countries. 


HOSPITAL Costs IN THE BRITISH 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


A comparison with the performance of 
hospital costs in the United Kingdom 
may be particularly revealing owing to 
the complete contrast in organization 
and finance: a centrally planned and 
controlled structure 2s opposed to the 
pluralistic and decentralized setting in 
the United States, centrally financed 
from taxation on the basis of annually 
approved budgets instead of reimburse- 
ment of rendered services. Public pre- 
occupation with rising hospital costs has 
been of long standing in Britain. Since 
1948, when the National Health Service 
was introduced, it has been feared that 
a veritable cost explosion might have to 
be faced, owing to a flood of patients 
seeking hospital care without financial 
restraints at the time of treatment. 
Although annual admissions in England 
since then have increased from three 
million to about five million patients, 
that is by 65 percent, a strict control of 


3. Odin W. Anderson and Duncan Neu- 
hauser, “Rising Costs Are Inherent in Modern 
Health Care Systems,” Hospitals: Journal of 
the American Hospital Association 43 (Febru- 
ary 16, 1969). 
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budgetary allocations by the central 
government to hospital authorities has 
kept economic expansion within close 
limits, with the result that the share of 
the National Health Service of the Gross 
National Product has risen slowly—only 
to about 5 percent in recent years. 

Nevertheless, hospital costs have risen 
sharply. Official repor:s reveal that 
these costs increased over the last six 
years by 85 percent, that is, at an an- 
nual rate of 14 percent—the increase 
between 1970 and 1971 alone is esti- 
mated to have reacheé 18 percent.‘ 
Over the same period the costs of keep- 
ing a patient in an acute-illness hospital 
equally accelerated, at an annual rate 
of nearly 12 percent—that is, by about 
60 percent in the aggregate. These cost 
increases are attributed by the British 
heaith authorities mainly to increases 
due to changes in prices of goods used 
by hospitals, and even more to increased 
remuneration paid to their staffs. Thus, 
for example, between 1970 and 1971, 
£121 million of a total increase of £149 
million over a preceding budget was 
attributed to these inflationary forces— 
that is, nearly 80 percent! 


Tue IMBALANCE OF THE SWEDISH 
HEALTH SYSTEM 


The Swedish hospital system occupies 
a half-way position between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Hos- 
pitals are publicly owned and financed 
but not centralized as in the United 
Kingdom: some 28 independent county 
councils and city authorities own, plan, 
and pay for the 900 hospitals, largely 
out of their own local taxes. Sweden 
can claim to have achieved in recent 
years the densest hospital network in 
the Western world, with 16 beds per 
1,000 population—60 percent more than 
either the United States or the United 

4 Department of Health and Social Secur- 


ity, Annual Report, 1970, Command Paper 
4714, London (July, 1971), p 291. 


Kingdom. The annual running costs of 
general hospitals are estimated to have 
increased in the recent past at an an- 
nual average rate of about 20 percent; 
indeed, an official Swedish report esti- 
mates that the cost per patient-day has 
increased more than six times since 
1950.5 

Sweden achieved in 1969 a Gross Na- 
tional Product per capita of $3,490 and 
thereby attained the highest standard of 
living in Europe. The equivalent 
British figure was $1,970; only the 
United States, with S4,660, surpassed 
the Swedish figure.’ 

In spite of this and a constantly high 
rate of economic growth, this enormous 
rise in hospital expenditure has to be 
contained, even in Sweden. As the Di- 
rector General of the Swedish Board of 
Health and Welfare recently put it: 


The rapid development of the hospital 
service over the last decade . . . resulted 
in an imbalance in the system, with a 
preponderance of emphasis on hospitals. 
The policy for the 1970’s hopes to rectify 
this 7 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF THE 
West GERMAN HOSPITALS 


A comparison with the financial situ- 
ation of the German hospital system 
seems to be particularly relevant at this 
juncture of developments in the United 
States, when some form of compulsory 
health insurance might be adopted by 
Congress—a system which has been 
operating in Germany for about 90 
years! On the other hand, the prevail- 
ing system of hospital organization and 


5 Annual Report of Public Health, 1967, by 
the National Board of Health (series of offi- 
cial statistics of Sweden), p. 11. 

6 “OECD Member Countries” (7th year) 
1969. OECD Observer 50 (February, 1971) 

7. Dr. Bror Rexed, Director General, Swed- 
ish Board of Health and Welfare, “Public 
Policy and Medicine” in The Swedish Health 
Services (Chicago: American College of Hos- 
pital Administrators, 1971), p. 208. 
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administration in Germany resembles 
closely the American pattern. The 
3,600 German hospitals represent a fa- 
miliar picture: ownership being distrib- 
uted among public authorities, regional 
or local—the federal government owns 
no hospitals in Germany; voluntary as- 
sociations, including a substantial repre- 
sentation of religious institutions; and, 
equally, a smell group of privately 
owned establishments operating for 
profit. Ninety percent of the popula- 
tion is compulsorily insured with nearly 
2,000 Sickness Funds, while the remain- 
ing 10 percent relies largely on private 
health insurance.’ 

Comprehensive financial data of hos- 
pital costs on a national basis which 
could be compared with those of the 
three countries already mentioned are 
at present not available from German 
sources. The government has, however, 
published data in its recent “Social Bud- 
get” which provides a description of the 
financial position of the public Sickness 
Funds, from which it is possible to de- 
rive sufficient indications of broad 
trends: ° 

(1) Total payments made by these 
funds for the in-patient treatment of 
the insured population increased between 
1963 and 1968 by 91 percent, that is, at 
an annual average of 15 percent. It is 
forecast by the “Social Budget” that 
this rise will continue and is estimated 
between 1968 and 1973 at a somewhat 
faster pace of 94 percent. 

(2) Reimbursement costs per hospital 
day have equally risen substantially 
over the same period, although at a 
slower rate of about 70 percent—that is, 
12 percent per annum. 

It is noteworthy that a financial 


8. Federal German Government “Health 
Repoit,”’ Bonn, 1970, printing number V1/ 
1667, p. 33. 

9. Federal German Government “Social 
Budget,” 1969/1970, printing number V1/643, 
p. 84. 


crisis in the hospital service is also a 
very familiar issue to Germans, except 
that the roles of the complainants have 
been reversed! In the United States it 
is the patient who feels that he has 
most to fear from increased hospital 
charges. In the United Kingdom and 
in Sweden, it is the national and local 
taxpayer who feels threatened by ever- 
increasing hospital budgets. In Ger- 
many, however, it is the hospital ad- 
ministrators, both public and voluntary, 
who bitterly complain that it is left to 
them to shoulder a deficit estimated at 
not less than 10 percent of the total ex- 
penditure—now running annually at 
some 12 billion German marks, in spite 
of the enormous increase in the pay- 
ments which Sickness Funds have made 
to hospitals. 

The reason for this situation, para- 
doxical at first sight, is that the reim- 
bursement by the sickness funds does 
not cover the full hospital costs. A fed- 
eral law enforced since 1954 restricts 
narrowly the changes which hospitals 
are permitted to reclaim from the funds. 
The object of this regulation is to keep 
otherwise necessary increases in the rate 
of insurance contributions as low as 
possible, so as to avoid labor disputes 
for higher wages. The financial crisis 
has been boiling up ever since, but only 
last year did the federal government put 
a draft bill before the German Parlia- 
ment with the intention of improving 
the financial situation of the hospitals.*° 
The main objective of this bill is the 
removal of the burden of future invest- 
ment costs from the individual hospital 
by making them a public responsibility 
to be shared equally by the federal, 
regional, and local authorities—funda- 
mentally similar to the American Hill- 
Burton Act. 

The precondition stipulated for such 

10. Federal German Government, “Draft 


Law for the Economic Security of Hospitals,” 
February 25, 1971, printing number V1/1874 
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financial help is, however, approval of 
the projected investment in an official 
regional hospital plan. It is this pro- 
posal which has aroused widespread op- 
position from the German hospitals, 
which see in it the thin edge of the 
wedge in unwanted government inter- 
ference. Again, one will notice an 
inherently similar response by American 
hospitals to the compulsory hospital 
planning legislation sponsored recently 
by some states in the United States. 


SOME ADDITIONAL INTERNATIONAL DATA 


No claim is made that the preceding 
comparison of American hospital costs 
with those in England, Sweden, and Ger- 
many represents a comprehensive sta- 
tistical study. Data on a fully compara- 
ble basis permitting a detailed cross- 
national calculation are as yet not avail- 
able. Nevertheless, they are of an order 
of magnitude revealing a pattern of 
events which indicate without reasonable 
doubt that the rise in American hospital 
costs during the preceding quinquen- 
nium, however spectacular at first sight, 
was by no means an isolated affair and 
that the general conclusions of the study 
by Anderson and Neuhauser for 1955 to 
1965 are also broadly true for 1965 to 
1970. 

Tais conclusion can be supported with 
data from other sources. Following up 
Brian Abel-Smith’s study for the World 
Health Organization, “An International 
Study of Health Expenditure” for the 
early 1960's, the Social Security Admin- 
istraiion in the United States has con- 
structed an international league table on 
the basis of annual health services 
expenditure as a percentage of the Gross 
National Product. Taking the 1967/ 


11 August Fischer, “Autonomy or Govern- 
ment Intervention in the Hospital?” in Hos- 
pitals 63 (July, 1971), p. 285. 

12 Joseph G. Smmanis, “International Health 
Expenditures,” Social Security Bulletin 33 
(December, 1970), p. 18. 


68 figures as its basis, this table shows 
the United States in the lead, followed 
closely by Sweden and Germany, with 
the United Kingdom in the bottom 
place. This sequence, however, changes 
considerably when countries are grouped 
according to annual rates of increase 
rather than actual expenditures. The 
United Kingdom still remains at the 
bottom of such a table, whereas on the 
basis of this criterion, Sweden becomes 
the leader and the United States moves 
down to second place. 

The World Health Organization pub- 
lished in its latest (fourth) report on 
the “World Health Situation 1965/ 
1968” data purporting to indicate the 
trend of health expenditure in twenty- 
five countries, measured by the percent- 
age increase in per capita expenditure 
over the last four years (1963/1967) .18 
These seem to confirm the impression 
that the United States, with an increase 
of 38 percent over this period, is by no 
means the leading country; on the con- 
trary, Germany with 43 percent, Sweden 
with 72 percent, and even the United 
Kingdom with 40 percent, reveal higher 
rates, 


Wuat Causes HOSPITAL Costs 
TO RISE? 


Why is it that seemingly in all West- 
ern countries the level of hospital costs 
has been rising steadily and steeply 
over the last twenty years? The 
causes for such a widespread phenome- 
non could not be sought in the specific 
conditions in which the hospital service 
in a given country operates, however 
significant these may be for short term 
oscillations. It can be explained only 
by generic forces exerting pressures on 
all systems. 

It seems possible to distinguish 


13. World Health Organization, Fourth 
Report on the World Health Situation 1965/ 
68, Official Records No. 192 (Geneva: World 
Health Organization, 1971), p. 48. 
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broadly two sets of factors: those ema- 
nating from a strongly increasing de- 
mand for hospital care and the others 
affecting the costs of the supply. The 
growth of populations, the accelerating 
urbanization, and, perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, the changing population struc- 
ture in most developed countries, could 
be referred to the first category. The 
very success of modern medicine has 
been named as one of the main causes 
of the current dilemma of modern hos- 
pitals. Since the turn of the century, 
largely owing to the reduction in fatali- 
ties from infectious diseases, the average 
expectancy of life has increased from 
about fifty years to more than seventy 
years. Lower mortality has, however, 
been accompanied by higher morbidity, 
as Herman M. and Anne R. Somers 
have convincingly shown in their classic 
study, Doctors, Patients and Health In- 
surance. 

Acute diseases have been replaced by 
chronic diseases and the degenerative 
illnesses occurring with increasing fre- 
quency as the human lifespan lengthens. 
It is estimated, for example, that the 
United States currently spends 27 per- 
cent of total health expenditures on be- 
half of the aged, though these comprise 
only 10 percent of the total population. 
The annual health bill for the average 
old person has been calculated at $791, 
nearly three times that for the lower age 
groups ($280). 

Modern methods have reduced death 
occurring in hospitals to approximately 
5 percent of the total number of patients 


14. Herman M. Somers and Anne R. 
Somers, Doctors, Patients, and Health In- 
surance—The Organization and Financing of 
Medical Care (Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1961), p. 4. 

15. U S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Social Service Administration, 
Office of Research and Statistics, The Sise 
and Shape of the Medical Care Dollar—Chart 
Book 1970 (Washington: 1971), p. 28. 
Charts 13-14. 


accommodated, thereby removing the 
fear that formerly surrounded these in- 
stitutions. More and more people de- 
mand now to be treated there, as the 
places where the miracles of modern 
medical care are performed. Admission 
rates per 1,000 of the population are 
rising everywhere, having reached 
nearly 160 in Sweden, with the United 
States a close second. It can be as- 
sumed that a wider spread of mass- 
screening methods will probably inten- 
sify these trends. 

Equally long-term forces exert pres- 
sures on the resources for the supply of 
hospital care. The law of diminishing 
returns seems to be equally valid. Every 
new medical discovery permits greater 
achievement in the saving or prolonging 
of human life, but at steadily accelerat- 
ing costs—it is estimated that the cost 
of one heart transplant operation is 
approximately $50,000. Hospital staffs 
in all categories are everywhere rapidly 
expanding. The hospital service is a 
particularly labor-intensive business, as 
the Swedish Health Board reports: 


Salaries constitute a predominant part of 
the running costs of hospitals and are the 
main lever of the increase of those costs 
during the last years The increase is 
partly due to a general rise of wages, partly 
to a shortening of the working day of the 
bedside personnel, in its turn causing in- 
creased recruitment. Salaries are re- 
sponsible for 71.3 percent of the running 
costs of the general hospitals (including 
superannuation) .1¢ 


These trends have an even more per- 
vasive effect on hospital salaries and 
wages, which in the past were more often 
than not substantially below the general 
level of remuneration paid in business. 

An interesting statistical attempt has 
been made recently in the United 
States to achieve more precise economic 
analysis of these various factors. They 


.16 Annual Report of Public Health, 1967, 
in National Board of Health, 1969, p. 11. 
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were grouped under three broad head- 
ings: (1) price increases, (2) population 
changes, and (3) all others—including 
qualitative changes and more intensive 
use of resources. The conclusions 
reached indicate that of the total in- 
crease in hospital expenditures between 
19655 and 1970, amounting to $11.5 bil- 
lion, three-quarters or 76 percent can 
be attributed to price changes, 7 per- 
cent to population changes, and 17 per- 
cent to “all other” causes.” It might 
be hoped that this experiment will stim- 
ulate further research leading to more 
precise insights into the causes of rising 
hospital ‘costs, also at an international 
perspective. 


Don’t Get Sick In AMERICA! 


The findings that recent increases of 
hospital costs in the United States are 
by no means a specific American phe- 
nomenon but follow broadly worldwide 
anc long-term trends may be reassuring 
to the academic researcher. They offer, 
however, little relief to the ordinary 
American citizen: with hospital charges 
at $80 daily and still soaring, he has to 
face the prospect of a bill for the aver- 
age stay of eight days amounting to 
$640! ‘This total does not include the 
fees for his attending physician nor 
those of the anaesthetist, radiologist, or 
pathologist, all of which have also risen 
sharply. 

The possibility of a serious illness in 
the family is bound to arouse deep finan- 
cial anxiety even for the better-off mid- 
dle classes, not only among the poor in 
the ghettos. “Don’t get sick in Amer- 
ical” is already a cry which has been 
heard across the Atlantic from the press 


17. Rice and Cooper, op. cit, pp. 11-16 
See also Herbert E. Klarman et al, “The 
Sources of Increase in Selected Medical Care 
Expenditures, 1929-1969,” Department of 
Heal=h, Education and Welfare, Social Secur- 
ity Administration, Office of Research and 
Statistics, staff paper No. 4 (April, 1970). 


and television. How far is this justi- 
fied? Are hospital charges in America 
very much in excess of those incurred by 
patients in other countries? How far 
has the situation been affected by the 
great expansion of health insurance, 
Medicare, and Medicaid? 

In the United Kingdom, hospital cost 
statements have been issued on a nation- 
ally uniform pattern since the early days 
of the National Health Service. From 
the returns for the year 1970, the cost 
of keeping a patient in an acute-illness 
hospital can be calculated as £8 per 
day, or about $20. Even in the most 
prestigious British hospitals, the Uni- 
versity Hospitals in London, this figure 
was not higher than approximately $30. 
The average length of stay, although 
considerably reduced since World War 
TI, is still twelve days in England—s0 
percent higher than in the United 
States. With the cost of one patient- 
day at $20, the total cost for the average 
case of twelve days stay amounted 
therefore to $240. 

These costs are not a charge on the 
patient, who normally pays nothing to 
the hospital for his treatment; they are 
merely calculations for the National 
Budget and Accounts. Only for those 
patients who, with a private insurance 
policy, opt out of the National Health 
Insurance and enter the hospital as fee- 
paying patients do the above-mentioned 
figures become a charge. It was esti- 
mated, however, that out of a total 
number of in-patients of approximately 
five million, only some 100,000 or 2 per- 
cent were private paying patients last 
year.18 

For Sweden, the cosis of a day in an 
acute-illness general hospital are esti- 
mated to have reached about 250 Swed- 
ish krona, which is about $50. The 
length of stay for the average patient is 

18 Department of Health and Social Secur- 


ity, Annual Report, 1970, Command Paper 
4714 (1971), table 59, p. 253. 
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approximately the same as in England, 
that is, twelve days. Cost per case can 
therefore be computed at $600, inclusive 
of the cost of all medical services. Again 
it must be emphasized that this is a 
figure of no consequence to the patient. 
The costs of all hospitalization are com- 
pletely compensated out of public funds 
with a minor share contributed by 
health insurance funds. 

The costs per day in a general hos- 
pital in West Germany were approxi- 
mately 100 German marks during the 
same period, or bout $30. The average 
duration of stay, however, in that coun- 
try is still considerably higher; it is 
reported to be eighteen days. As a re- 
sult, the cost per case for the acutely ill 
comes to about $540. Under the Ger- 
man Health Insurance Laws, too, no 
charges accrue to the individual patient 
but are reimbursed to the hospital, with 
the restrictions mentioned earlier, by 
one of the sickness funds. Only those 
patients who prefer greater amenities, as 
so-called Class I or Class II patients, 
have to rely on a private health insur- 
ance policy or pay out of their own 
pockets. Approximately 10 percent of 
all patients in West Germany come into 
this category; there is at present some 
agitation in progress to get these classes 
extinguished and have only “classless” 
hospitals. 


How Muca CHEAPER ARE EUROPEAN 
HOSPITALS? 


These cost figures represent only ap- 
proximate national averages concealing 
wide regional and institutional varia- 
tions. Equally, the official exchange 
rates may not present a realistic com- 
parison of internal purchasing power. 
Nevertheless, a broad order of magni- 
tude is again discernible, permitting 
some general observations. 

Computed cn a daily basis, U.S. 
charges are obviously by far the high- 
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est—four times larger than the costs 
under the National Health Service in 
Britain, without adding the costs of 
physician services! The exceptionally 
low British costs could be attributed to 
comprehensive national planning and the 
tight budgetary controls only possible 
under such a centralized system. On 
the other hand, some critics have seen in 
them merely a reflection of considerable 
under-financing, findinz concrete expres- 
sion in long waiting times, excessive 
staff shortages, and obsolescent facilities. 

The costs per case reveal a substantial 
divergence in clinical practice between 
the various countries. The United 
States has attained the shortest duration 
of stay, with eight days. West German 
hospitals discharge similar patients only 
after eighteen days, with Sweden and 
Britain holding a middle position. Ina 
reduction of these figures, a possibility 
might be seen for European hospitals to 
obtain considerable savings; whereas, the 
length of stay in the United States looks 
as if it were slowly on the increase again, 
since the doors for the elderly have 
been more widely opened by Medicare. 

A major factor explaining the consid- 
erably higher charges by U.S. hospitals 
could be seen in their much larger staff- 
ing ratio per patient, although other 
countries seem to follow a similar trend 
with a time Jag. In addition, wage lev- 
els in the United States are notoriously 
higher than those prevailing in other 
countries. At the same time, the differ- 
ences between hospital-day charges seem 
larger than warranted by the relation- 
ships of the per capita figures of the 
respective Gross National Products, 
which are themselves mainly determined 
by incomes from employment. It might 
be instructive to compare these charges 
with the distribution of personal in- 
comes in the countries concerned. 

To arrive at a precise calculation of 
the differences in charges on the basis 
of the available figures seems to be ex- 
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tremely difficult. The hospital-day 
charge on which one has to rely is itself 
the compound of a number of com- 
ponents: room charges, nursing care, 
catering, drugs, and the like. These 
charges are by no means calculated on a 
uniform basis, are often given different 
weights, and may or may not include 
such items as overhead, administrative 
costs, capital interest, and depreciation. 

Even more challenging is the task of 
arriving at a valid judgment as to 
whether any differences are justified by 
better patient care or greater amenities, 
or can only be considered unnecessary 
luxuries. How far, for example, is the 
higher ratio of laboratory investigations 
in United States hospitals justified by 
improved clinical results? How far does 
it represent the greater reliance of the 
American physician on scientific gad- 
gets? Or is it just the result of his in- 
creasing fear of malpractice suits? 

Such assessments will depend less on 
objective criteria than on a knowledge 
of social and psychological expectations, 
which may differ from country to coun- 
try. The preference for a single or 
semi-private room in the United States 
can be compared with the average Brit- 
isher’s acceptance of treatment in the 
traditional general ward. 

All these considerations make it 
abur.dantly clear that there is an urgent 
need for comprehensive research which 
would permit more precise comparisons 
between hospitals, both nationally and 
internationally.?® 


THe Basic Issues RESTATED 


One fundamental difference between 
hospital charges in the United States 
19. An experiment in comparative hospital 


costs has been attempted by Anne A. Scitov- 
sky and described in “Changes in the Cost of 


and the European countries with which 
they are compared needs no further re- 
search or elaborate statistics computa- 
tion. However substantial these charges 
may be in the British, Swedish, and Ger- 
man hospitals, residents in those coun- 
tries can face undaunted the possibility 
of sickness. They have nothing to pay 
when admitted to the hospital as pa- 
tients, for they have prepaid their treat- 
ment when they were well and earning, 
as taxpayers and contributors to social 
insurance. 

In spite of the growth of third-party 
payments, however, the United States 
resident has still to shoulder 40 percent 
of personal health care costs, while his 
private insurance will contribute only 
25 percent and public resources the re- 
maining 35 percent. It is a paradox of 
the U.S. health scene that in spite of the 
expansion of health insurance and social 
legislation, out-of-pocket payments left 
to individuals have steadily increased. 
Currently $23 billion, they are nearly 
twice as high as ten years ago! *° From 
an international perspective and in con- 
sideration of the results of the research 
presented in this paper, it may be more 
appropriate to speak oi a pathology of 
U.S. health care finances than of a 
pathology of U.S. hospitals! 

A reform will have to reconcile 
sharply conflicting interests. Staffs are 
clamoring for higher and higher wages. 
Hospitals are under pressure to provide 
more and better services by citizens who 
as patients make this demand but as 
taxpayers or insurance contributors are 
reluctant to pay the costs, An accepta- 
ble solution of this dilemma has seem- 
ingly eluded most Western nations so 
far. 





Treatment of Selected Llnesses,” The American 
Economic Review 57 (1967), pp. 1182-1195. 
20. Rice and Cooper, op. cit, table 5, p 15. 


The Physician ‘‘Shortage’’: The 
Economists’ Mirror 


By MICHAEL LYNCH 


ABSTRACT: This paper is a brief account of what some well- 
informed economists have had to say about whether there is a 
“shortage” of physicians, and, if so, what its remedy might be. 
In the main, the consensus is that there currently is a shortage 
and that it has become worse since the middle 1950’s (or that 
if we had enough physicians in the middle 1950’s, then we have 
too few now). The immediate cause of the worsening of the 
shortage was not the restrictionist policies of the AMA, but the 
increased demand or willingness to pay on the part of the 
public. There is no consensus on how to measure the extent of 
the shortage nor even on whether an increase in the number of 
physicians would Jead to lower fees and/or more physicians in 
ghettos and in rural areas. At least, by a common economic 
definition of a shortage there is a physician shortage, but no 
agreement on its extent or its remedy. 
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T MAY seem obvious that there is a 

physician shortage and that its rem- 
edy is to produce more physicians. 
After all, the United States spent more 
per capita and a greater proportion of 
its Gross National Product on medical 
care than any other nation in the world, 
and yet, in 1965, thirteen other nations 
had lower infant mortality rates.1 Isn’t 
it true that this sorry situation is due, 
at least in part, to the reactionary poli- 
cies of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which have restricted entry into 
medical scaools? that physicians earn 
outrageously high incomes while many 
able and willing students are turned 
away from medical schools? that the 
urban poor and rural dwellers find it 
very difficult to attract physicians? that 
virtually every national commission has 
recommended large increases in the 
number of physicians being trained? ? 

Yet, both a useful definition of a 
“shortage” and its measurement are 
elusive. Indeed, some well-informed 
economists have questioned the existence 
of a shortage and more have questioned 
the desirability of drastically increasing 
the number of medical students. The 
reasons for their positions are not trivial, 
nor is the problem academic. The im- 
mediate question for public policy is 
whether we would improve the health of 
the nation most by spending an addi- 
tional billion dollars to subsidize medi- 
cal education, or to train paramedical 


1 Brian Abel-Smith, An International Study 
of Health Expenditure (Geneva World Health 
Organization, 1967). 

2 Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on 
Medical Education, Frank Bane, chairman 
Physicians for a Growing America (Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office, 1959); Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power, Report, vol 2 (Washington: GPO, 
1967); US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Health Manpower 1966-1975, A Study of Re- 
quirements and Supply (Washington GPO, 
1967); US. Public Health Service, Health 
Manpower, Perspectives 1967 (Washington 
GPO, 1967) 


personnel, to build low-income housing, 
to issue food stamps, or whatever? 
There is also the general problem con- 
cerning the government’s proper role in 
manpower planning. Should the AMA 
in future be allowed to exercise the 
control over entry into the medical pro- 
fession that it has exercised in the past? 
Tf not, who will control entry? 

In this paper I will give a brief ac- 
count of what economists have had to 
say about these problems and why they 
have said it. To anticipate the conclu- 
sions, it now appears that there is 
currently a shortage and that it has 
become worse since the middle 1950’s— 
or, to put it another way, if we had 
enough physicians in the middle 1950’s, 
then we have too few now. The im- 
mediate cause of the worsening of the 
shortage was not the restrictionist poli- 
cies of the AMA, but the increased de- 
mand or willingness to pay on the part 
of the public. There is no consensus on 
how to measure the extent of the short- 
age nor even on whether an increase in 
the number of physicians would lead to 
lower fees and/or more physicians in 
ghettos and in rural areas. In sum, at 
least by a common economic definition 
of shortage, there is a physician shortage 
but there is no agreement on its extent 
or its remedy. 


Economic CONCEPTIONS OF A SHORTAGE 


Samuel Gompers, when asked to sum- 
marize the goals of the American worker, 
replied “more.” This characterization 
of goals fits enough of us so that to de- 
fine a shortage in terms of “unsatisfied 
needs” has seldom proved useful. Still, 
the “needs” approach has a special ap- 
peal when dealing with physician’s ser- 
vices. Most people regard them as a 
basic need but not an infinitely expand- 
ing one. Aside from hypochondriacs, 
people endure rather than enjoy the at- 
tention of a physician; hence a “needs” 
approach may be feasible. The classic 
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example of the needs approach is the Lee 
and Jones study. Based on expert 
opinion, the authors estimated the total 
number of physician hours it would 
require to prevent, diagnose, and treat 
each major disease and injury for a 
population of a given age/sex composi- 
tion. By assuming that the average 
physician would work a forty-hour week, 
fifty weeks a year, they concluded that 
the nation would need 135 physicians 
per 100,000 persons to achieve the 
stated goal. Although many criticisms 
can be leveled at the methodology em- 
ployed,‘ for our purposes we need only 
note that the current physician /popula- 
tion ratio is in excess of 150 per 100,000, 
that medical science has surely pro- 
gressed since the 1930’s, and that there 
are more paramedical personnel per 
capita now than in the 1930’s. 
Economists have avoided a needs ap- 
proach and have concentrated on ana- 
lyzing discrepancies between effective 
demand (willingness and ability to pay) 
and competitive supply. Any such dis- 
crepancy is a shortage. There are two 
main cases: (i) The demand for an item 
exceeds its competitive supply at the 
current market price. (2) The price of 
the item exceeds its cost (including a 
normal profit). No one has suggested 
that the first type has much relevance 
to the physician shortage.” The “cure” 


3 Roger I. Lee and Lewis W. Jones, The 
Fundamentals of Good Medical Care (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933) 

4. Rashi Fein, The Doctor Shortage: An 
Economic Diagnosis (Washington. Brookings 
Institution, 1967), pp 6-7; Herbert E. Klar- 
man, The Economics of Health (New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1965), pp. 97-99 

5. Although Martin Feldstein does claim 
that physicians set fees at lower than market 
clearing levels so as to be able to choose 
interesting patients and reject hypochondriacs; 
this is not relevant to the usual problems posed 
by shortages of the first type. See Feldstein, 
“The Rising Price of Physician Services,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics 52, 2 
(May, 1970), pp. 121-133 


for the first type is simply to allow the 
price to rise so that demand is reduced 
and/or the supply is increased until the 
amount people want to buy is equal to 
the amount available. Having physi- 
cians’ fees rise even faster than they 
have been is not an appealing solution, 
although the small number of house calls 
made is of this type—since doctors gen- 
erally refuse to make them rather than 
raise their fee for them. 

The second type of shortage is more 
important and requires some further dis- 
cussion. The existence of a shortage 
can be shown by proving that the cur- 
rent price exceeds the cost of producing 
another unit. Why is this a shortage? 
The answer is that the price represents 
the minimum value which potential us- 
ers place on an additional unit of the 
service whereas the average cost mea- 
sures the value of all the goods the pub- 
lic must forego to get that unit. 

How is all this relevant to physicians’ 
services? The answer, in somewhat 
simplified terms, is as follows. At any 
moment in time the supply of physi- 
cians’ services is roughly proportional to 
the number of physicians. The number 
of physicians will increase only if the 
number of new medical school graduates 
plus the net inflow of foreign trained 
physicians exceeds the number of physi- 
cians who retire or die in a given year. 
Both the number of people attracted to 
apply to United States medical schools 
and the number of foreign physicians 
who desire to practice in the United 
States depend partly on the monetary 
compensation they expect their future 
practice to yield. The monetary cost of 
a medical education to an individual is 
not only the tuition he pays (net of 
scholarships, loan subsidies, and the 
like) but, more importantly, the earn- 
ings that he foregoes by not choosing his 
next preferred alternative—for example, 
he might have gone to law school or he 
might have immediately joined the labor 
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force after college. The cost, from the 
point of view of society as a whole (in- 
cluding the medical student himself), is 
the value of the extra resources (teach- 
ers, microscopes) required to graduate 
one more medical school student, plus 
the value of the services that the indi- 
vidual would have produced in his next 
most valuable occupation. The price is 
shorthand for the monetary attractive- 
ness of the occupation, which is a func- 
tion of the net after-tax income that an 
individual with given qualifications can 
expect to earn.’ 

The reason that a shortage is unde- 
sirable is now evident. The value 
placed on the services to be produced in 
the future outweighs the value of re- 
sources which must be given up to get 
them. Little information is required to 
show that a shortage of the second type 
exists. One need only show that the 
public is willing to pay more than the 
minimum amount necessary to induce a 
few more people to choose medicine as 
a profession. In fact, if one shows that 
qualified applicants cannot achieve en- 
try, this in itself proves the existence of 
a shortage, since the monetary plus non- 
monetary rewards of the occupation out- 
weigh the costs, at least in the minds of 
the applicants. 

To measure the extent of a shortage 
requires much more information. In 


6 More technically, the price stands for 
the present discounted value of expected earn- 
ings Therefore, an appropriate interest rate 
is required This is a complex problem that 
has no generally accepted solution and would 
take us too far out of our way to be dis- 
cussed here 

The reader, recalling his own experiences, 
and those of his friends, may well regard the 
above as putting fa: too much emphasis on 
the monetary aspects of occupational choice 
The best discussion of the realism of the 
above reasoning is in Milton Friedman and 
Simon Kuznets, Income from Independent 
Professional Practice (New York National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1954), pp 95- 
173. 


the case at hand, one would like to 
know both how many more physicians 
it would take to eliminate the shortage 
and what change in their per capita in- 
come this would entail. This requires 
not only knowledge of how much people 
are willing to pay physicians now, but 
also a projection of how much they 
would be willing to pay if there were a 
greater number of physicians for the 
same population. In other words, we 
need to know the slope of the demand 
curve and not only a point on it." Simi- 
larly, we need to know not only the 
additional cost imposed on society by 
increasing medical school enrollments by 
one percent, but also the costs associated 
with increasing enrollment by 10 per- 
cent, 100 percent, and so forth. In 
other words, we need to know the slope 
of the supply curve. 

According to the usual economic 
model, the shortage is eliminated by an 
increased number of physicians and is 
accompanied by falling incomes. The 
increased supply of physicians’ services 
lowers their fees, and the lower fees dis- 
courage further entry into the profession. 
I will discuss below some objections 
raised against this model. The most im- 
portant objection is that physicians ex- 
ercise great control over the demand for 
their services and thus an increase in 
their number will be acompanied by a 
“manufactured” increase in this demand. 
If true, physicians provide an excellent 
example of Galbraith’s “dependence” 
effect. 


Economic STUDIES oF PHYSICIAN 
SHORTAGES 


The earliest and still probably the 
most influential study of the physician 
shortage was published by Milton Fried- 


7. More realistically, we also reque knowl- 
edge about probable shifts in the demand 
curve due to changes in income, age/sex com- 
position, medical advances and insurance ar- 
rangements 
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man and Simon Kuznets.* They studied 
five independent professions (medicine, 
dentistry, the law, certified public ac- 
counting, and consulting engineering) 
using data relating to the years 1929- 
1936. One of their most important con- 
clusions was that there was a shortage in 
the second sense described above for all 
the professions; that is, the additional 
returns outweighed the additional costs 
of acquiring a professional education 
for all the professions surveyed. Ac- 
cording to the authors the cause of the 
shortage was as follows. 


At present, the limitations on the number 
of persons in a position to enter the pro- 
fessions must be considered the basic 
reasons for the difference between extra 
returns and extra costs; more basic even 
than the difference in ability needed. A 
sizable number, perhaps a majority, of all 
young men are unable to enter the pro- 
fessions because they cannot make the 
necessary capital investment or for other 
reasons. If these hindrances were re- 
moved, the reservoir of persons unable to 
enter the prozessions could surely furnish 
many persons as able as those who now 
embark on professional careers ® 


Although the authors establish the 
existence of a shortage in all five profes- 
sions, only the data on the medical and 
dental professions were of sufficient qual- 
ity to make comparisons between profes- 
sions feasible. During the period con- 
sidered, phys:cians on the average earned 
32 percent more per year than did den- 
tists althouga ordinary economic forces 
could not account for more than half 
this difference, which Friedman and 
Kuznets attributed to “the greater diffi- 
culty of entry into medicine.” This 
difference of the ease of entry into the 
medical and dental professions they in- 
terpreted either as an effect of public 
policies designed to raise the quality of 
medical education or as a “deliberate 


8 Fnedman and Kuznets, op. cit. 
9. Ibid, p 94. 


policy of limiting the number of en- 
trants in order to keep down the total 
number of physicians, that is to prevent 
‘over-crowding’ of the profession.” 1° 
The authors took no position on the 
relative importance of the two general 
explanations. Later writers, including 
Kessel and Friedman, have cited this 
study to support the contention that the 
medical profession through the AMA 
has deliberately restricted entry in order 
to raise physicians’ incomes. An arti- 
cle published in the Vale Law Review 
provided a wealth of detail on the or- 
ganizational character of the AMA, the 
extent of its control over medical school 
admissions and over staff privileges at 
hospitals, and a detailed account of 
the association’s scandalous attacks on 
group prepayment health plans, such as 
the Health Insurance Plan? Kessel’s 
article provided an economic analysis of 
the control mechanism allegedly used by 
the AMA to restrict entry. Elton Ray- 
ack has recently published a book, de- 
voted entirely to the subject.15 He has 
used editorials in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and con- 
gressional testimony to show that from 
the early 1930’s to roughly 1958 the 
American Medical Association used its 
control over the accreditation mechanism 
to force restrictions in admission to 
medical schools. This “outright re- 


10 Ibid, p 137 

11 Reuben A Kessel, “Price Discrimination 
in Medicine,” Journal of Law and Economics 
1 (October, 1958); Milton Fricdman, Capital- 
asm and Freedom (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 150-155 

12 David R Hyce, Payson Wolff, Anne 
Gross, and Elliott Lee Hoffman, “The Ameri- 
can Medical Association Power, Purpose and 
Politics in Orgamzed Medicine,” Yale Law 
Review 63 (May, 1954), p 943. 

13. Elton Rayack, Professional Power and 
American Medicine (Cleveland. World Pub- 
lishing, 1967). See also the recent comments 
by Kessel, “The AMA and the Supply of Phy- 
sicians,’ Law and Contemporary Problems 35, 
2 (Spring, 1970), pp. 267-283, 
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strictionism,” he declares, was not aimed 
at “protecting standards but at protect- 
ing the economic interest of physi- 
cians.” 14 

Since the period from 1929 to 1936, 
physicians’ incomes have increased very 
markedly, not only in relation to average 
annual earnings in the non-agricultural 
sector but also in relation to other pro- 
fessions, such as engineers and lawyers. 
In fact, the earnings of all professionals 
with the exception of physicians and 
dentists have been declining compared to 
the earnings of non-agricultural work- 
ers Scitovsky, in his survey of trends 
in international professional earnings, 
found that “it pays to be a high civil 
servant in England, a university profes- 
sor in Germany, and a physician in the 
United States.” 4° That is, not only are 
United States physicians better paid 
than European physicians, but they are 
better paid by a greater amount than 
are United States lawyers, professors, 
civil servants, and so on, in relation to 
their European counterparts. 

It is curious, then, that H. Gregg 
Lewis, in updating the Friedman and 
Kuznets study, has reversed some of 
their conclusions. He states: 


Thus, neither the data on traming and 
income nor the data on entry indicate that 
at the rates of remuneration existing in 
1948-51, medicine was more attractive 
than dentistry to prospective practitioners.2¢ 


Furthermore, Lewis states that the 
observed increase in physicians’ in- 
comes relative to those of dentists can- 
not be explained by the more restrictive 
entry practices pursued by the medical 
profession. Instead, it must be due to 
an increase in the relative demand for 


14 Rayack, op. cit, p 100 

15 Tibor Scitovsky, “The Trend of Pro- 
fessional Earnings,” American Economic Re- 
view 55 (March, 1966), p 38 

16 H Gregg Lewis, Uniontsm and Relative 
Wages in the United States (Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963), p 124. 


physicians’ services. The first point is 
complex, but I think essentially cor- 
rect? The second point is fairly simple 
and incontrovertbile. During the period 
Lewis studied, the ratio of physicians to 
dentists increased at the same time as 
the ratio of their incomes increased. 
Thus, both “price” and “quantity” in- 
creased at the same time, implying that 
demand shifted more than supply. In- 
deed, the point is a more general one. 
The recent rise in physicians’ incomes 
can hardly be ascribed to increasingly 
restrictive practices on the part of the 
AMA since the physician population 
ratio was rising throughout the period. 

Note that the above does not show 
the absence of a physician shortage or 
that the AMA has not restricted entry 
into the medical profession The Fried- 
man and Kuznets finding was that there 
was a shortage of physicians relative to 
dentists. This finding has been re- 
versed. There could well be a shortage 
of both and it could well be that both 
professions have made entry difficult, 
Although restrictive practices do not 
account for the rapid rise in physicians’ 
incomes, less restrictive practices might 
have made for a smaller rise. 

Another study, however, did conclude 
that there was little evidence of a physi- 
cian shortage. 


We can conclude that since 1949, the 
shortage of physicians and dentists has 
been declining, or ın other words, that the 
magnitude of underinvestrent in training 
in the professions of medicine and dentis- 
try has diminished (ie, between 1949 
and 1956),18 


17. For a more complete discussion of this 
point see Michael Lynch, “Does the Level of 
Physicians’ Incomes Indicate a Shortage?”, 
Discussion Paper No 166, University of Penn- 
sylvama, Philadelphia 

18 W Lee Hansen, “‘Shoitages’ and Invest- 
ment in Health Manpower,” in The Economics 
of Health and Medical Care (Ann Arbor, 
Mich: University of Michigan Press, 1964), 
p 89 
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I have, in turn, updated the latter 
study and concluded that by almost any- 
one’s criteria there was a shortage in 
1966 and that in any case the shortage 
or the profitability of investing in medi- 
cal education had greatly increased be- 
tween 1956 and 1966,7° Thus, in spite 
of some seemingly conflicting testimony, 
the evidence currently points to the ex- 
istence of a shortage of phvsicians. 
There is little evidence on the extent of 
that shortage, nor is there even a con- 
sensus that producing more physicians 
would reduce it. 


OBJECTIONS TO A Drastic STUDENT 
INCREASE 


The only economists bold enough to 
hazard some estimates of the extent of 
the physician shortage were Friedman 
and Kuznets They estimated zhat the 
number of physicians should be in- 
creased by 50 percent in relation to the 
number of dentists and that, once this 
was done, physicians’ incomes would 
fall by 17 percent. They emphasized 
that these estimates were very rough. 
A substantial number of economists has 
been quite skeptical about the appropri- 
ateness of such a recommendation. 
They have three basic objections First, 
all demand-and-supply calculations, 
whether made by economists or on the 
basis of needs, have in the past proved 
rather unreliable.?? Secondly, a number 
of economists point to the control that 
physicians exercise over demand for their 
services, They fear that an increase in 
the numbers will not result in a signifi- 
cant decrease in fees or in an improved 


19 Lynch, op cit. 

20 W Lee Hansen, “An Appraisal of Phs- 
siian Manpower Projections,” Inquiry 7, 1 
(March, 1970), pp 102-113 


spatial distribution of physicians. In- 
stead, it will lead to further “overdoc- 
toring.” ° The third objection is based 
on some evidence that increasing the 
number of physicians would do little to 
improve health—that much more would 
be accomplished by investing those re- 
sources elsewhere.*? In addition, some 
have argued that changes in the delivery 
system of medical care will eliminate the 
need for more physicians by making 
them more productive. 

All these objections can be debated 
but not resolved. No one has main- 
tained that there should be no increase 
in the enrollment of medical schools; but 
neither has anyone placed any definite 
limit on what the maximum increase 
should be. 

To repeat our conclusions. (1) There 
is a shortage and it has become worse 
since the middle 1950’s—or, if we had 
enough physicians in the middle 1950’s, 
then we have too few now (2) The 
immediate cause of the shortage was not 
the restrictionist policies of the AMA, 
but the increased demand or willingness 
to pay on the part of the public. (3) 
There is no consensus on whether an in- 
crease in the number of physicians would 
lead either to lower fees or to a better 
geographic and social distribution of 
physicians. 

The economists’ mirror, like so many 
others these days, is a bit foggy. 

21 Eli Ginzberg, Men, Money and Medicine 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1969), pp 100-110 

22. See, for example, Richaid Auster, Irving 
Leveson, Deborah Saiechek, “The Production 
of Health: An Exploratory Studs,” Journal 
of Human Resources 4, 4 (Fall, 1969), pp 
411-436; and Charles Stewart, Jr, ‘“Alloca- 
tion of Resources to Eealth,’ Journal of Hu- 
man Resources 6, 1 (Winter, 1971), pp 103- 
122. 


Cost-Benefit Analysis of Health Service 


By Ropert N GROSSE 


ABSTRACT: “Where my health is concerned, cost is no ob- 
ject.” The reply of the penniless man to an expensive spe- 
cialist reflects a moral question. Should the costs of health 
services be a significant consideration in deciding upon gov- 
ernmental health policies and programs? The answer in my 
opinion is yes. Costs ought to be used in deciding the level 
of health activities versus other social goods and services, and 
in planning which health programs to support. The truly moral 
problem is not to distinguish between good and evil but rather 
to select appropriately among alternative goods. After argu- 
ing that consideration of cost is a moral imperative, the useful- 
ness of cost-benefit analysis in framing the right questions and 
in improving the chances of moving in directions of social 
improvement is urged, and some limitations are noted. Fi- 
nally, examples of the use of cost-effectiveness analysis in 
studying problems of disease control and maternal and child 
health are given. 
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HE MEANING of cost, in a gen- 

eral sense, is that of sacrifice. Web- 
ster’s Second International defines cost 
as “, . . whatever, as labor, self-denial, 
suffering, etc., is requisite to secure 
benefit.” 

In economic analysis, as employed in 
cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness studies, 
costs are benefits lost. They are the 
result of a decision to forego benefits 
that could otherwise be obtained. What 
we decide to do has as its costs those 
good things we cannot achieve because 
of the decision to apply our resources in 
a particular way. 

A decision to invest more of society’s 
resources in health programs means that 
less will be invested in education, hous- 
ing, transportation, national security, 
space exploration, or private consump- 
tion. The costs of the addition to health 
programs are the foregone benefits from 
the best mix of additions to these others. 
Whether the cost is worthwhile depends 
on our values and on our ability to esti- 
mate and evaluate the benefits from the 
various alternatives. 

In deciding how we might best use 
resources in the field of health, the cost 
of an investment in research or hospital 
construction may be the benefits fore- 
gone in extending access to current 
health services. The cost of saving lives 
by expanding a tuberculosis control pro- 
gram is the lives that might be saved 
by expanding a cervical cancer program, 
if both cannct be done because the avail- 
able resources are limited. 

Ivan Illich has put this concept force- 
fully in regard to modernization: 


1. For good discussions of economic cost, 
see James M. Buchanan, Cost and Choice 
(Chicago Muikham, 1969), R H Coase, 
“The Nature of Costs,” in Studies in Cost 
Analysis, David Solomons, ed (Homewood, 
TH: Richard D Irwin, 1968), pp. 118-133, 
and Robert E. Bickne1, “Concepts of Eco- 
nomic Cost,” in Gene H Fisher, Cast Consid- 
erations in Systems Analysis (New York 
American Elsevier, 1971), pp 24-€2. 


Each car which Brazil puts on the road 
denies fifty people good transportation by 
bus. Each merchandized refrigerator re- 
duces the chance of building a community 
freezer. Every dollar spent in Latin 
America on doctors and hospitals costs a 
hundred lives... . Had each dollar been 
spent on providing safe drinking water, a 
hundred lives could have been saved.? 


If, then, the costs of a decision are 
those things we most prize—human life, 
reduction of suffering, enhancement of 
the quality of life, protection of the de- 
pendent—then consideration of such 
costs should be a serious element in such 
decisions. 

Perhaps the preceding belabors the 
obvious, But the outraged reactions of 
many of those in the humanitarian pro- 
fessions to “setting a price on human 
life” results often from a misunderstand- 
ing of the true nature of costs as con- 
siderations in decision-making. The 
cost of saving a human life is not to be 
measured in dollars, but rather in terms 
of alternative lives to be saved or other 
social values sacrificed. A dramatic 
battle over the costs and benefits of 
alternative allocations of health re- 
sources took place in China in the past 
few years. A decision to shift physi- 
cians, nurses, and sanitarians to rural 
areas had great consequences in benefits 
lost to urban centers and to health pro- 
fessionals ® 

If the concept of economic cost is such 
a desirable one to apply, is it difficult in 
practice to do so? Of course it is. One 
difficulty is that the benefits we compare 
are measurable only in very different 
dimensions. Health programs may have 


2 Ivan D Tllich, Celebration of Awareness 
(New Yoik Doubleday, 1970), p 163 

3 Descriptions of events and issues are in 
valious issues of Current Scene—Developments 
in Mamland China. “Mao’s Revolution in 
Public Health,” May 1, 1968; “The Mao-Liu 
Controversy over Rural Public Health,” June 
15, 1969; “Public Health Developments—Con- 
tinued Focus on Faims,” December 15, 1969 
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as ultimate benefits the reduction of 
premature death, reduction of disabling 
conditions, reduction in suffering, abil- 
ity to function better socially and at 
giver tasks. Resources expended on 
arthritis control may reduce pain and 
disablement, but will have little effect 
on mortality rates. Other programs, 
such as the artificial kidney or heart 
transplants, may have their primary 
effect in postponing death. 

When we consider measuring health 
program costs in their eifects on pro- 
grams foregone in education or housing, 
the dimensions of benefit are even more 
difficult to compare. 

The inability to measure benefits in 
commensurable units does not mean that 
costs (foregone benefits) cannot be esti- 
mated and compared. It does mean, 
however, that judgments and political 
processes must be used to make the 
choices. Cost analysis makes these 
decisions better informed, so that we 
know more about how social values may 
be best realized. 

In the search for commensurability, 
attempts have been made to reduce 
benefits to a common denominator, usu- 
ally dollars. But agreement on dollar 
values is unlikely. 

The problem of incommensurability is 
only one in a long list of measurement 
difficulties. We lack knowledge of the 
outputs or benefits of past and existing 
programs and projects, let alone those of 
future programs which may be foregone. 
But if we recognize the necessity for 
cost (and therefore benefit) information, 
then we may put a higher value on 
evaluation and analysis of programs. 
The development of production func- 
tions to give us greater irsight into rela- 
tions among resources, techniques, and 
outputs is a high priority item for 
better decision-making.‘ 

4 The relation of analysis and political de- 


cisions is well discussed in Charles L 
Schultze, The Politics and Economics of Pub- 


To illustrate some of the problems of 
estimating costs and benefits of health 
programs, as well as their use in aiding 
budget decisions and legislative propos- 
als, two studies done at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
summarized. 


DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAMS 


One of the first analytical studies at 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was one on disease control 
programs then under way. Considerable 
work had been done during the last ten 
years in estimating the economic costs 
of particular diseases. Among the best 
known of these are Rashi Fein’s Eco- 
nomics of Mental Illness, Burton Weis- 
brod’s Economics of Public Health (in 
which he estimated the costs of cancer, 
tuberculosis, and poliomyelitis), Herb- 
ert Klarman’s paper on syphilis control 
programs, and Dorothy Rice’s studies 
covering the international classification 
of diseases. A generation earlier, Dub- 
lin and Lotka’s classic study explored 
the impacts of disease and disability 
and their relation to changes in earning 
power. The economic implications of 
disability were, of course, a matter of 
central interest in the area of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. It was not 
surprising, then, that when systematic 
quantitative analysis of government pro- 
grams and policies began to spread from 
defense to civilian applications, one of 
the first analytical studies was a study 
of disease-control programs. 

HEW supports, or could support, a 
number of categorical disease contro] 
programs whose objectives are, or would 
be, to save lives or to prevent disability 
by controlling specific diseases. The 
study was therefore an attempt to 
answer the question: If additional 
money were to be allocated to disease 





lic Spending (Washington Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1968), pp 55-76. 
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TABLE 1—Cancer CONTROL PROGRAM 











1966-1972 
Jtenne Head and Colon- 
Cervix Breast Neck Rectum 
Grant funds total 
(in thousands of dollars) $97,750 $17,750 $13,250 $13,300 
Number of examinations 
Gn thousands) 9,363 2,280 609 662 
Cost per evamination $10 44 $7 79 $21.76 $20 10 
Examinations researched 
per case found 875 167 3 620 2 496 0 
Total cases found 107,045 13,628 982 1,334 
Cost per case found $913 $1,302 $13,493 $9,970 
Total deaths averted 44,084 2,936 303 288 
Cost per death averted $2,217 $6,046 $43,729 $46,181 





Source: The Analysis and Evaluation of Public Expenditures: The PPB System, U S. Con- 
gress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on Economy in Government, 1969, 


control programs, which programs 
would show the highest payoff in terms 
of lives saved and disability prevented 
per dollar spent? The study defined 
disease liberally. Motor vehicle acci- 
dents were included, together with tu- 
berculosis, syphilis, cancer, and ar- 
thritis. 

These programs are not research ac- 
tivities but those in which a technology 
exists, and the problem is whether to 
put the same, more, or fewer federal 
funds behind these control programs to 
support activities in hospitals, states, 
and communities. The question ad- 
dressed is where to allocate the re- 
sources available for this purpose. 

Table 1 illustrates the approach to 
one set of diseases, cancer. HEW 
looked at cancer of the uterine cervix, 
breast, head and neck, and colon-rectum. 
Estimates were made of cost per exami- 
nation and the probable number of ex- 
aminations that would be required for 
each case found. From this was derived 
the number of cases that would he 
found for a given expenditure level, and 
estimates of the cost per case found 
An estimate was made of the number 
of deaths that could be averted by the 
treatment following the detection of the 
cancer, and then the cost per death 


averted was calculated; this ranged 
from about $2,200 in the case of cervical 
cancer up to $40,000 to $45,000 in the 
case of head-and-neck and colon-rectum 
cancer. 

On the vertical axis of figure 1 are 
plotted the program costs; these include 
the cost of the treatment in addition 
to the federal detection program. On 
the horizontal axis, estimates of deaths 
averted are ordered by the increase in 
cost per death averted in each program. 
Segments of the curve identified for 
each disease cover the extent of the pro- 
gram which it was estimated could be 
mounted in the years 1968-1972 before 
running into sharply increasing costs. 
In concept, the cervical cancer curve is 
cut off where costs become higher than 
the breast cancer program, and so on. 
From this analysis one might say that 
if there is available only $50 million, 
cervical cancer should get all the funds. 
If we have $115 million, then breast 
cancer control programs look quite com- 
petitive. Head and neck and colon- 
rectum cancer detection as subjects of 
major control programs did not look 
attractive when viewed in this context. 
The analysts recommended that these 
programs concentrate on research and 
development, 
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DEATHS AVERTED PER DOLLAR EXPENDED FOR VARIOUS HEALTH/SAFETY MEASURES 
FIGURE 1—Cancer PROGRAMS 
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FIGURE 3—DoLLAR SAVING IN Cancer Procrams COMPARED ro OTHEE TREATMENT PROGRAMS 
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Source’ See Table 1. 


* Includes programs on use of seat belts, defensive driving, and reduction in pedestrian 


injuries 


The same kind of analysis was per- 
formed for each of the other, non-cancer 
programs studied (figure 2). There 
seemed to be a very high potential pay- 
off for certain educational programs in 
motor vehicle injury prevention: trying 
to persuade people to use seatbelts, not 
to walk in front of a car, and so on. 
And then as we move up this curve, 
again ordered by cost of averting death, 
we begin adding the others. 

This particular criterion, deaths 
averted, was not completely satisfactory. 
The number of fatalities attributed to 
arthritis was negligible, and so is not 
shown. Secondly, there was the ques- 
tion, did it matter who died? Did it 
matter whether it was a thirty-year-old 
mother or a forty-year-old father of a 
family or a seventy-five-year-old grand- 


father? On Figure 3, dollar-savings to- 
taling the avoided medical treatments 
and a crude estimete of the average 
(discounted) lifetime earnings saved 
are plotted as a variable in place of 
deaths averted. There are two changes 
in results: Cervical cancer and syphilis 
control programs change places in pri- 
ority order, and we are able to intro- 
duce the arthritis program. 

These studies were not greeted with 
universal acclaim. Criticisms focused 
on a number of problems. First, with 
almost no exception the conclusions 
were based on average relationships. 
That is, the total benefits were divided 
by the total costs. 

There was little evidence of what the 
actual impact of increasing or decreas- 
ing programs by small amounts might 
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TREATMENT Costs COMPARED FOR HYPOTHETICAL DISEASES 
























































TABLE 2 TABLE 4 
DISEASE A DISEASE A 
EXPENDITURE Lives SAVED EXPENDITURES Lives SAVED 
$ 500,000 . 360 $100,000.. . .. 100 
1,000,000 .465 $200,000. . ..180 
$300,000. . ... . . 250 
DisEasE B $400,000 . 310 
$500,000 360 
$ 500,000 . .200 $600,000 400 
1,000,000. 270 $700,000. ..... 430 
$800,000... ... .. 450 
$900,000 . 460 
TABLE 3 $1,000,000 465 
EXPENDITURE Lives SAVED DisEAsE B 
$1,000,000 on Disease A .. 465 $100,000 o 
$1,000,000 on Disease B .. . 270 $200,000 5 
$500,000 on $300,000. 135 
Disease A. 360 $400,000 170 
$1,0C0,000 s.. 560 $500,000 200 
$500,000 on , 
Disease B 200 $600,000. 225 
$700,000. 240 
$800,000. 255 
$900,000. . 265 
$1,000.000. 1. ... 270 
be. If we actually believed the average 
ratios to be valid at the margin, ought nate 
we not to put all our funds into the 
program with the highest benefit-cost or | p penpirorE Teese es 
deaths-averted-per-dollar ratios? 
Let me illustrate with a hypothetical $600,000 on 
example of how such marginal informa- $1,000,000 4, Disease A. 400) 570 
tion might be used to determine the pre- $400,000 on 
Disease B. 170 


ferred mix of disease control programs. 
Assume that we can determine, as in 
tables 2 and 3, the number of lives saved 
by different expenditures on disease A 
and disease B. 

If we knew only the effect of spending 
$1 million, we might opt for a program 
where all our money went toward con- 
trolling disease A, by which we could 
save 465 lives instead of the 270 saved 
if we spent it all on disease B. Simi- 
larly, if we knew only the effects of pro- 
grams using a half million dollars, we 
would probably prefer A, as we would 
save 360 rather than only 200 lives. 

But if we knew the results for ex- 





penditures of both a half million dollars 
and $1 million in each program, we 
would quickly see that spending half our 
money in each program was better than 
putting it all in one, assuming we have 
$1 million available. 

But suppose we had still more dis- 
crete data, as in table 4, which gives us 
the effect of each hundred thousand 
dollars spent on each control program. 
We could then spend the million dollars 
even more effectively, as in table 5. - 

The lack of marginal data resulted 
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from both a lack of such data for most 
programs and a lack of economic sophis- 
tication on the part of the Public Health 
Service analysts who performed the 
studies. Despite the theoretical short- 
comings, the results were useful when 
applied with same common sense. 

Practical obstacles of existing com- 
mitments made it almost impossible to 
recommend recuctions in any program. 
So the decisions dealt with the alloca- 
tion of modest increments. 

In the case of oral and colon-rectum 
cancer, the average cost per death 
averted seemed so high that the depart- 
ment recommended emphasis on research 
and development rather than on a con- 
trol program to demonstrate and extend 
current technology. 

In cervical cancer, investigation indi- 
cated a sizable number of hospitals in 
low socio-economic areas without detec- 
tion programs which would be willing to 
establish these it supported by <ederal 
funds. The unit cost of increasing the 
number of hospitals seemed to be the 
same as that of those already in the 
program. Shifting the approach to 
reach out for additional women in the 
community would increase costs per ex- 
amination but not so much as to change 
the relative position of this program. 
At most, it raised costs to about those 
of the breast cancer control program. 

Despite the seemingly high potential 
payoff of some of the motor vehicle pro- 
grams, there wes considerable uncer- 
tainty about the success. As a conse- 
quence, recommendations were for small 
programs with z large emphasis on eval- 
uation for use in future decisions. The 
same philosophy was applied to the 
arthritis program. 

Programs were classified into cate- 
gories by relative pay-off (deaths 
averted; savings) and certainty of re- 
sult. Thus, a matrix of four possibili- 
ties might be drawn, as in figure 4. 
Some of the programs falling within 


FIGURE +4—ProGrams CLASSIFIED BY 
MAGNITUDE AND CERTAINTY OF RESULT 
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these possibilities are inserted for illus- 
tration. 

In programs for which the pay-off 
looked very good, and with relative con- 
fidence in the calculations, recommenda- 
tions for substantial increases in funding 
were made. Where the pay-off looked 
high but was rated with considerable 
uncertainty, as in educational programs 
to stimulate use of restraining devices 
in automobiles, modest funding was sug- 
gested with large evaluation components 
to buy more information. Where re- 
sults looked relatively poor, it was rec- 
ommended that no additions to program 
be made, and that investment might 
better be placed in additional research to 
develop improved screening techniques, 
epidemiological knowledge, or therapy. 

The analyses and recommendations 
were fed into the decision-making proc- 
ess, which also considers existing com- 
mitments, the politica] situation, feasible 
changes in the rates of spending, the 
ability to get people moving on pro- 
grams, and so on. 

What resulted, then, was a setting of 
priorities for additional funding, based 
on the analytical results, judgment about 
their reliability, and practical considera- 
tions. 

A second type of criticism of the 
analysis described above was concerned 
with the criteria, especially the calcula- 
tion of benefits. They were considered 
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inadequate in that they paid attention 
to economic productivity alone, and 
omizted other considerations. In par- 
ticular, they were thought to discrimi- 
nate against the old who might be past 
employment years, and women whose 
earnings were relatively low. It was 
also feared that the logic, if vigorously 
pursued, would penalize not only health 
programs for the aged such as the newly 
launched Medicare, but also programs 
aimed at assisting the poor, whose rela- 
tive earning power is low by definition. 

In actual practice in the programs 
studied, these concerns were only hypo- 
thetical. The programs for cervical and 
breast cancer, limited, of course, to 
women, seemed to be good. As for the 
poor, most of the programs considered, 
espacially cervical cancer, syphilis, and 
tuberculosis, were directed primarily at 
them, and projects were usually located 
to serve low-income residents. 

Another type of objection was raised 
not against the technique of analysis, 
but against its being done at all. 
Choices among diseases to be controlled 
and concern with costs of saving lives 
can be viewed as contrary to physicians’ 
attitudes in the care oi an individual 
patient. Yet, such decisions are made, 
analysis or no. Prior decisions on allo- 
cations to various health problems rested 
upon a combination of perception of the 
magnitude of the problem and the po- 
litical strength organized to obtain fund- 
ing, as in the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

The disease control cost-benefit analy- 
ses suggest that additional considerations 
are very relevant. Given scarce re- 
sources—and if resources are not scarce, 
there is no allocation problem—one 
ought to estimate the costs of achieving 
improvement in health. If we can save 
more lives by applying resources to a 
small problem—in numbers affected— 
razher than a large one, we ought to 
consider doing so. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


In regard to maternal and child-care 
programs, the stated goal was to make 
needed maternal and child health ser- 
vices available and accessible to all, in 
particular to all expectant mothers and 
children in  health-depressed areas. 
Health-depressed areas could be charac- 
terized as areas with excessive infant 
mortality rates. There is no universal 
index of good or bad health among chil- 
dren. Two measurable areas were se- 
lected: mortality, and the prevalence of 
chronic handicapping conditions. Over 
a dozen possible programs aimed at 
reducing these were examined. On 
table 6, three selected programs ad- 
dressed to the problem of coverage of 
maternal and child health are illustrated, 
two of them comprehensive programs of 
care to expectant mothers and children. 
This table shows the annual effects of 
spending the same amount of money, 
$10 million a year, in different ways. 
The analysts examined comprehensive 
care programs covering up to age eight- 
een and up to age five, with estimates 
based on the best assumptions derived 
from the literature and advisers on the 
probabilities of prevention of maternal 
deaths, premature deaths, infant deaths, 
and mental retardation, and handicap- 
ping conditions prevented or corrected 
by age eighteen. They also looked at a 
program of early case-finding and as- 
sured treatment which focused on chil- 
dren at birth (aged four days) and 
again every other year until they were 
nine. Expending the same amounts, 
the money yields different results de- 
pending on where it is put. With re- 
spect to reduction of infant mortality, 
several other programs had higher pay- 
offs than these. For example, a possible 
program of intensive-care units for high- 
risk newborns was estimated to reduce 
annually 367 deaths if we “put all our 
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TABLE 6—YEARLY EFFECTS PER $10,000,000 EXPENDED IN 
HEALTH-DEPRESSED AREAS 








CASE FINDING 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS OF TREATMENT 








0,1,3,5,7,9 
to age 18 lo age 5 years of age 
Maternal deaths prevented 16 3 
Premature births prevented 100-250 200-485 
Infant deaths prevented 40-60 85-120 
Mental retardation prevented 5-7 7-14 
Handicaps prevented 
or corrected by age 18. 
Vision problems. All 350 195 3,470 
Amblyopia 60 119 1,140 
Hearing loss: All 90 70 7,290 
Binaural 6 5 60 
Other physical handicaps 200 63 1,470 








Source: See Table 1. 


eggs in one basket”; this would cost 
about $27 thousand per infant death pre- 
vented. The programs shown cost about 
four times that amount, but they do 
other good things, too. 

The HEW analysts also looked at 
programs with a given amount of money 
aimed at reducing the number of chil- 
dren who would have decayed and un- 
filled teeth by age eighteen (see table 
7). Introducing fluoridation programs 
in communities which do not possess 
them, will, for the same amount of 
money ($10 million), give us close to 
300,000 fewer children in this condition, 
compared to the 44,000 or 18,000 fewer 
in the other programs noted. Fluorida- 
tion looks like a very attractive pro- 
gram. It is so attractive that it could 
be inferred that a program as cheap as 


this is not being inhibited by lack of 
financial support by the federal govern- 
ment; there are other factors at work. 

One other program, additional funds 
on family planning, looked like a very 
good way to reduce not only the number 
of infant deaths but also the rate of in- 
fant mortality in high-risk communities. 

Despite the information difficulties, 
several conclusions emerged clearly from 
the study. Two of these conclusions 
resulted in new legislation being re- 
quested from Congress. First, it seemed 
clear that a program of early case-find- 
ings and treatment of handicapping con- 
ditions would have considerable pay-off. 
It was also clear that if the large num- 
ber of children who do not now have 
access to good medical care were to be 
provided with pediatric services, an 


TABLE 7—REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN WITH DECAYED 
TEETH PER $10 MILLION EXPENDED 








TREATMENT 


APPROXIMATE REDUCED 
POPULATION NUMBER OF 
Co\ ERED CHILDREN 


(IN THOUSANDS} (IN THOUSANDS) 





Fluoridation alone 


Comprehensive dental care with fluoridation 
Comprehensive dental care without fluoridation 


14,085 294 
729 44 
333 18 





Source: See Table 1. 
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acute shortage of doctors would be pre- 
cipitated. Ways have to be found to use 
medical manpower more efficiently. The 
Social Security Amendments of 1967 
include provision for programs of early 
case-finding and treatment of children 
with handicapping conditions. 

These condensed discussions of some 
of HEW’s applications of cost-benefit 
analysis to disease-contro] and child 
health programs illustrate both the use- 


fulness and limitations of such analyses 
for decision-making. Issues are sharp- 
ened, and quantitative estimates are 
developed to reduce the decision-maker’s 
uncertainty about costs and effects. 
Nevertheless, the multiplicity of dimen- 
sions of output and their basic incom- 
mensurabilities, both with costs and with 
the outputs of other claimants for public 
expenditure, still require the use of 
value judgments and political consensus. 
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ABSTRACT: This paper examines the concept of prepaid 
group medical practice, evaluating its principles and assessing 
the relevant data. Various features of this health care alterna- 
tive are shown to offer potential for control of quality and 
efficiency. Group medical practice has been shown to reduce 
hospitalization rates and to diminish markedly what can be 
viewed as unnecessary surgery. Judging from the high pro- 
portion of eligible members who receive some form of care each 
year, accessibility seems to be improved. The use of appro- 
priate preventive services by the members seems higher than 
in other types of medical care arrangements. To some extent 
this system appears to minimize the duplication of effort, 
personnel, and facilities that characterizes the individual fee- 
for-service system. In terms of over-all cost savings and 
the ability to provide high quality care with patient satisfac- 
tion, prepaid group practice seems to offer major advantages 
over other systems. The paper examines its efficiency from 
the standpoint of the requirements necessary to provide service 
to an entire population. 
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LTHOUGH all quarters of Ameri- 

can society appear to have 
achieved consensus that the American 
medical care system is in the throes of 
a significant, perhaps fatal, crisis, much 
controversy remains concerning the al- 
ternatives. 

The prepaid group practice (PGP) 
model has been put forth by a number 
of social critics as the panacea for the 
diseases of the system, and accepted at 
many levels of national policy planning. 
The Nixon Administration indicates its 
acceptance by its present push to aid the 
establishment of “health maintenance 
organizations” as a keystone of its na- 
tional health program. At the other end 
of the center of the political spectrum, 
Senator Kennedy has characterized his 
national health insurance proposal as 
revolutionizing the American medical 
care system, essentially because of its 
potential support for ‘comprehensive 
health service organizations” which 
closely resemble prepaid group practice 
plans. The American Hospital Associ- 
ation’s proposal, the so-called Ameri- 
plan, is built around an organizational 
innovation labeled “health care corpora- 
tion.” Each of these alternatives ap- 
pears to have been derived directly from 
the concept of prepaid group practice. 

I: is somewhat ironic that a develop- 
ment that has remained on the periphery 
of the health care field for more than 
thirty-five years has recently been ac- 
cepted by a significant number of social 
planners as the answer to America’s 
health care problems. Thus, it is in- 
teresting to trace the development of 
this concept to its sudden pre-eminence 
as the technique promising to reorganize 
effectively the medical care system. 

The classic Lee-Jones study, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care 
(CCMC) and published in 1933, pointed 
out that: 
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The problem [the provision of good medical 
care] will not solve itself through the opera- 
tion of undirected economic forces. Some 
conscious redirection of medical activities 
is needed, and long-term planning with a 
clear vision of the objectives to be 
achieved. The ways and means of achiev- 
ing these objectives can be discovered 
only by the process of actual experimenta- 
tion in particular communities. 

The actual provision of adequate medical 
care must therefore wait upon a practical 
solution of the problems of economic or- 
ganization, in which the questions of cost 
and the means of payment are paramount 
It involves also the solution of difficult 
problems of technical organization, which 
will assure not only quantitative sufficiency, 
but above all the quality of service which 
can be realized only by the maintenance of 
the traditionally high standards of the 
medical professions + 


Thirty-five years after the publica- 
tion of the Lee-Jones study, the report 
of the National Advisory Commission 
on Health Manpower was issued. This 
commission was established because it 
was abundantly clear that a crisis was 
evident in health care, that costs were 
rising astronomically, and that man- 
power necessary to fulfill demand in the 
present system was not available. The 
commission reported essentially the same 
problems as reported earlier by the 
CCMC. The report very clearly pro- 
claimed a health crisis, pointing out: 


The crisis, however, is not simply one of 
numbers It is true that substantially in- 
creased numbers of health manpower will 
be needed over time But if additional 
personnel are employed in the present 
manner and within the present patterns and 
“systems” of care, they will not avert, or 
even perhaps alleviate, the crisis. Unless 


1 Roger I’ Lee and Lewis Webster Jones, 
The Fundamentals of Good Medical Care- 
An Outhne of the Fundamentals of Good 
Medical Care and An Estimate of the Service 
Required to Supply the Medical Needs of the 
United States (Hamden, Ct’ Archon Books, 
1962), p. 127 
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we improve the system through which 
health care is provided, care will continue 
to become less satisfactory, even though 
there are massive increases in cost and in 
numbers of health personnel.? 


It was probably the report of this com- 
mission, outlining significant efficiencies 
possible in prepaid group practice, that 
started the band wagon of a precipitous 
movement espousing this concept as a 
solution to majer problems of the health 
care system. 

What is there about prepaid group 
practice that suggests it can help solve 
the problems that are staggering the 
health care system? Are these hopes 
realistic? 

Ernest W. Saward, who was the medi- 
cal director at the Kaiser Foundation, 
Portland, for more than twenty-five 
years, has suggested that the organiza- 
tional problems in the system appear 
correctable by the development of pre- 
paid group practices.? He identifies six 
particular symptoms created by these 
problems: 


1. The cost of medical care is high 
and rising; 

2. There are no standards of quality 
in personel health services; 

3. There appears to be a problem of 
manpower supply; 

4. There is an obvious technology 
gap in medicine; 

5. There exists a gap between the 
expectations of the public concern- 
ing health services and what they 
actually receive; 

6. There is a lag in the use of con- 
temporary planning, budgeting, 
and management skills in the or- 
ganization of medical care. 

2 Report of tke National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower, vol. 1, Novem- 
ber, 1967 (Washington: US. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 2 

3 Emest W. Saward, “The Relevance of 
Prepaid Group Practice to the Effective Deliv- 
ery of Health Services,” The New Physician, 
18 (January, 1969), pp. 39-43. 
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These symptoms have become particu- 
larly troublesome because, while the 
concept that medical care is a right of 
the American citizen is becoming gen- 
erally accepted throughout American 
society, there is considerable disagree- 
ment over the techniques needed to 
implement it. But the attempts to im- 
plement this right have brought to light 
the significant diseconomies and dys- 
functions of the present system. 

Three general principles can be used 
to evaluate any proposal for changing 
the system: (1) All those who need 
medical care should have equal access 
to it; (2) all services provided should 
be precisely appropriate to the needs of 
the patients; and (3) services should be 
provided by the most efficient, economi- 
cal use of scarce medical resources. In 
other words, prepaid group practice or 
any other proposed alternative can be 
evaluated within the American medical 
care system by assessing the impact of 
expected changes in terms of effective- 
ness, efficiency, and accessibility. 


DEFINITION OF PREPAID GROUP 
PRACTICE 


Before evaluating the prepaid group 
practice concept in terms of its potential 
impact on the American medical care 
system, it is necessary to define its es- 
sential characteristics. This is prob- 
lematic because various organizational 
forms have been referred to as prepaid 
group practice systems—ranging from 
very large, highly organized medical 
care plans to loose arrangements be- 
tween providers of care and prepayment 
arrangements covering only a few peo- 
ple. The model most frequently raised 
in contemporary discussion resembles 
the Kaiser-Permanente medical care sys- 
tem. The focus has been on the Kaiser 
system because of its growth—it now 
serves more than two million members 
in the United States—and because of its 
apparent efficiencies and economies of 
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operation. This is the model examined 
here. 

The principles of the Kaiser-Perma- 
nente system have evolved over the past 
thirty years. They include: 


1. Prepayment, which spreads the 
cost of health care over the cov- 
ered population and provides ade- 
quate and stable revenue for or- 
ganizing appropriate health ser- 
vices. 

2. Group practice by an autonomous, 
full-time medical group, paid by 
capitation or another budgeted 
method and not on a fee-for-ser- 
vice basis. 

3. The practice of medicine in a 
medical center by a hospital-based 
medical group; an organized cen- 
tral system with integrated facili- 
ties including satellite clinics to 
serve outlying neighborhoods. 

4, Voluntary enrollment, no member 

of the program belonging to it un- 

less he has chosen it in a dual 
choice situation. 

Comprehensive service benefits in- 

sured, including preventive medi- 

cal care.* 


Although many of the health care 
alternatives being discussed under the 
prepaid group practice rubric do not 
contain all these components, these char- 
acteristics provide the framework of the 
basic conceptual model being discussed. 
An evaluation of the effectiveness, effi- 
ciency, and access will be based on such 
a model. The following section will 
deal with the question of effectiveness by 
including consideration of both the tech- 
nical and the psychosocial aspects: that 
is, the quality of care in its various di- 
mensions and the satisfaction of both the 
patient and the providers. The ques- 
tions of efficiency will deal essentially 
with the evaluation of the total re- 
sources necessary to provide care for 


4 Loc. cit 


on 
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total populations. Access will be as- 
sessed with particular reference to the 
potential availability of services in pre- 
paid group practice programs to popula- 
tions often excluded from organized 
forms of care. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF EFFECTIVENESS 


Evaluating the effectiveness of a 
medical care form requires the measur- 
ing of that form’s performance against 
its stated goals and against the goals 
stated for the over-all system. In medi-: 
cal care, the goals are to reduce illness, 
minimize disability, and avoid prema- 
ture death. Measuring effectiveness has 
two components. The first is the mea- 
surement of technical effectiveness: how 
well the system performs in meeting the 
technical goals of the system. The sec- 
ond assessment relates to measuring 
psychosocial effectiveness: how well pre- 
paid group practice meets the psycho- 
social needs of the population and the 
providers of the care. Unfortunately, 
research in each of these areas has been 
extremely limited and it is very difficult 
to draw definitive conclusions. 

Donabedian has suggested that the 
evaluation of the technical effectiveness 
or quality can proceed by evaluating 
the structure, process, and outcome of 
the medical care system. This frame- 
work is useful in the assessment of ef- 
fectiveness of prepaid group practice. 
Such evaluation does not answer specific 
questions about the health of the popu- 
lation covered by the program. Rather, 
it asserts that when an appropriate 
structure and an appropriate process 
are developed, certain outcomes can be 
observed and these outcomes will affect 

5. Avedis Donabedian, “An Evaluation of 
Prepaid Group Practice,” Inquiry 6 (Septem- 
ber, 1969), pp 3-27; and Donabedian, A Re- 
view of Some Experiences with Prepaid Group 
Practice, Bureau of Public Health Economics, 
Research Series No. 12 (Ann Arbor, Mich.’ 


University of Michigan, School of Public 
Health, 1965) 
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positively the health of the population. 
This seems reasonable; but the ultimate 
evaluation, of course, must determine 
whether belonging to such a program im- 
proves the health status of the popula- 
tion enrolled. This has never been 
systematically attempted. 

The closest attempt at this approach 
was an early study measuring the rates 
of premature births and infant deaths 
in the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York (HIP) as compared to that 
of the city’s population.® Although this 
dated and narrowly focused study ap- 
peared to indicate some differences in 
these rates, it cannot be viewed as defini- 
tive. On the other hand, no evidence 
exists that medical care provided in any 
current form materially affects health 
status. The scientific problems of mea- 
surement and the difficulties of experi- 
mental design in medical care are severe 
constraints to developing the data 
needed for definitive evaluation. 

We are left with the assessment of 
structure, process and, to a limited ex- 
tent, outcome in evaluating PGP in 
relation to the remaining medical care 
systems. For example, it has been ar- 
gued that integrating care in a hospital- 
based system, providing the centraliza- 
tion inherent in the use of a single medi- 
cal record, and making available all 
needed resources under central adminis- 
trative control, establish the potential 
for making appropriate services avail- 
able at all times. If there are no finan- 
cial barriers to such care, and if all 
appropriate services are available, the 
probability that care will be of adequate 
quality is increased. 

Further, the medical care system can 

6. Sam Shapiro, H Jacobziner, P. M. Den- 
sen, and L. Weiner, “Further Observations on 
Prematurity and Perinatal Mortality in a 
General Population and in the Population of 
a Prepaid Group Practice Medical Care Plan,” 
American Journal of Public Health 50 (Sep- 
tember, 1960), described in Donabedian, ibid , 
p 71 
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be organized to minimize the motiva- 
tion for physicians to proceed inappro- 
priately. It can avoid, for example, fi- 
nancial incentives to hospitalize patients 
unnecessarily or to perform unnecessary 
surgery. In prepaid group practice, the 
relationship between the financing sys- 
tem and the organization of medical care 
is critical in structuring the environment 
to avoid motivation for undesirable be- 
havior. The capitation payment to 
physicians, by providing the group a 
fixed income for each person enrolled in 
the system, is designed to reduce the 
stimulation to provide unnecessary ser- 
vices and to encourage the use of pre- 
ventive methods which might reduce the 
later demand for and cost of medical 
care. 

Much is made of the free choice of 
physicians in the United States. How- 
ever, in the individual-practice, fee-for- 
service system the patient has very little 
knowledge of or control over the tech- 
nical qualifications of the providers of 
medical care service. For several rea- 
sons, the providers in a PGP system 
have a real stake in selecting colleagues 
who are technically qualified. First, in 
group practice the reputation of each 
physician reflects on the professional 
status of all group members Secondly, 
the physicians in a full-time group are 
all bound together by the same malprac- 
tice insurance conditions. In addition, 
and perhaps most central, is the concern 
of physicians for their own patients. 
Since the patients of each physician will 
probably be seen by other physicians in 
the group at various times, each physi- 
cian is professionally and personally 
concerned with maintaining the quality 
of his colleagues. 

Much has been asserted in the polem- 
ics surrounding prepaid group practice 
concerning colleague interaction as an 
important determinant of quality in 
such systems, even though there is little 
empirical evidence concerning this point. 
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Such factors as the ready availability of 
all specialties, the ease of “curbstone” 
consultation, and the easy exchange of 
information can be viewed as positively 
influencing the quality of care. On the 
other hand, it has been argued that so- 
cial pressure can be applied to support 
inappropriate behavior as well as ap- 
propriate behavior in an organized situ- 
ation. It is easy to imagine the prob- 
lems that could be created by a group 
of physicians which is tightly controlled 
and operating under norms that moti- 
vate it in an antisocial direction. In 
the highly structured situation of many 
group practice organizations, the con- 
sensus position, good or bad, concerning 
quality and appropriate utilization of 
services will be reflectec in the practice 
pattern of the physicians. 

In a tightly knit PGP structure, it is 
much simpler to institute peer review of 
the behavior of individual physicians. 
The providers of care have to use and 
see each other’s work, and they are as- 
sisted in their view of this work by a 
unit medical record. It is hypothesized 
or assumed in the medical care world 
that this record leads to better quality. 
The prime argument is that errors are 
less likely to occur without being 
checked and corrected. In the private 
system, records are maintained by in- 
different standards, by one man, and 
are not subject to systematic and criti- 
ca. review except in the hospital. The 
contemporary demand for peer review 
has caused county medical societies 
throughout the country to attempt to 
develop peer review mechanisms in the 
individual-practice, fee-for-service sys- 
tem. This problem is quite difficult and 
many county societies are now turning 
to PGP organizations for advice and 
consultation. 

Differential outcomes resulting from 
the process and structural differences in 
the systems appear as utilization pat- 
tern differences In particular, there is 
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a reduction in what might be viewed as 
unnecessary surgery among patients of 
PGP physicians and some indication of 
increases in the use of generally desir- 
able preventive services. Donabedian, 
for example, has concluded that tenta- 
tive evidence indicates that unjustified 
surgery tends to be less frequent in a 
PGP program.” He refers particularly 
to the much lower tonsillectomy rates in 
prepaid group practice. He also cites 
differences in over-all hospitalization 
rates and in rates for surgical procedures 
among group practice patients. He gen- 
erally concludes that professional con- 
trols appear to play a role in modifying 
physician behavior, particularly in re- 
ducing unnecessary surgical procedures. 

Donabedian further cites data indi- 
cating that preventive services are used 
more frequently by members of PGP 
programs; particularly noticeable is a 
higher utilization of the cervical cytol- 
ogy examination and more appropriate 
use of general and prenatal checkups 
among members of these plans. A 
higher proportion of group practice 
members makes contact with a physi- 
cian each year, thereby increasing the 
probability of preventive care. Data in 
these areas, however, are extremely lim- 
ited, both with regard to prepaid group 
practices and to the individual-practice, 
fee-for-service system. 

Most Kaiser physicians are either 
board-certified or board-eligible and the 
system’s hospitals are all approved by 
the Joint Commission for the Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals. This is true to a 
varying degree in other group practices. 
These structural features, generally con- 
sidered to be related to quality, are not 
met by many physicians and hospitals in 
the rest of the private sector. Finally, 
Kaiser, HIP and, increasingly, other 
PGP’s, have major research units which 
continually assess various aspects of 
system performance and feed results 

7. Donabedian, Inguiry 
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back into the system. Such systematic 
research is rarely attempted in other 
segments of the medical care system 
because a defined population base is not 
available and because there is no inte- 
grated system available and accessible. 
This type of research provides at least 
the potential for assessing and therefore 
affecting quality. 


PSYCHOSOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 


In evaluating the effectiveness of the 
prepaid group practice, an assessment of 
its psychosocial effectiveness is indicated. 
This concerns the question of how par- 
ticipation in this system affects both the 
patients and the providers of care, psy- 
chologically. Evidence for patient and 
professional satisfaction is fairly scanty, 
although work has proceeded since 
Freidson’s classic work.’ It is possible, 
however, to make two broad generaliza- 
tions about patient satisfaction. First, 
the great majority of subscribers to 
PGP programs—in fact, to any medical 
care system—appears to be fairly well 
satisfied with whatever health plan is 
subscribed to. In addition, there ap- 
pears to be a hard core of dissatisfied 
members, perhaps as high as 10 percent, 
who dislike many things about the medi- 
cal care system in which they partici- 
pate.® 

The major problem in evaluating pa- 
tient satisfaction with prepaid group 
practice programs is the difficulty of 
answering the question: What are you 
comparing this to? Tremendous dis- 
satisfaction with the arrangements of 
medical care is being expressed through- 
out the United States. Various patient- 
oriented groups have been attacking 
much of the medical care system, but 


8. Eliot Freidson, Patients’ Views of Medical 
Practice (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1961). 

9 Donabedian, Inquiry 
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particularly have been raising questions 
about the satisfaction of the members. 

The argument has been made that 
members of the Kaiser Foundation 
medical care program are generally sat- 
isfied with their medical care system, 
resulting in a high growth rate; the 
system serves more than two million 
members. On the other hand, the 
growth in prepaid group practice in 
other parts of the country has not been 
impressive. 

A survey recently completed on a 
sample of the Kaiser membership in 
Portland indicates significant general 
satisfaction with the medical care sys- 
tem, but also indicates the pervasiveness 
of certain typical criticisms.1° Gen- 
erally, the participants’ motivation for 
joining Kaiser was financial rather than 
because organization of care was signifi- 
cantly better than care in the commu- 
nity in general. These data indicate 
that the total coverage of services at a 
reasonable premium is the prime at- 
traction of a prepaid group practice 
system. 

After receiving service in the system, 
the members appeared relatively satis- 
fied with the quality of care, the cost, 
the facilities, the physician character- 
istics generally, but they expressed some 
dissatisfaction with various system 
characteristics, including difficulty in 
receiving an appointment. Over half 
the population interviewed said it took 
too long to get an appointment. Less 
than 6 percent suggested that Kaiser 
physicians were not so good as physi- 
cians outside Kaiser, whereas nearly 20 
percent said they were better. The re- 
mainder said they were about the same 

The above data are generally consist- 

10. Clyde R. Pope and Merwyn Greenlick, 
“Determinants of Medical Care Utilization: 
Selected Preliminary Tables from Household 
Interview Survey.” Unpublished report pre- 
sented to Oregon Region Research Policy 
Committee, San Francisco, California, June 
21, 1971. 
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ent with Donabedian’s conclusions that 
the majority of subscribers to group 
practice plans is satisfied with the plan 
chosen in spite of the substantial differ- 
ences among the various plans. 

It is possible to argue that the ex- 
istence of an organized system provides 
the capability of changing the factors 
causing unhappiness among the patients. 
Tke Group Health Codéperative in Se- 
attle, for example, is controlled by an 
active board of members concerned with 
matters of patient satisfaction. The 
role of the patient in the development 
of this PGP program has been well de- 
tailed by MacColl.” 

The basic belief in the right of Ameri- 
cans to vote with their feet—or perhaps 
to vote with their checkbooks, as is the 
case in fee-for-service, individual-prac- 
tice medicine—has been put forth as 
important in controlling provider be- 
havior. However, since the supply of 
medical care practitioners is relatively 
tight, the patient’s right to withhold his 
dollar from the providers of services, if 
dissatisfied, has become a useless 
weapon. 

There is a potential, as yet underde- 
veloped, for organized patient groups to 
influence the behavior of the medical 
care system and to increase satisfaction 
within the system. It is at this point 
that much health maintenance organiza- 
tion (HMO) development is aimed. 
Pending federal legislation is likely to 
have significant mandates for patient 
involvement in the planning and pro- 
vision of services in HMO’s. Patient 
control has been more or less imple- 
mented in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO) neighborhood health 
center projects, but the score has not 
yet been tallied on the relationship be- 
tween patient satisfaction and the de- 
gree of patient influence and control in 

11 William MacColl, Group Practice and 


Prepayment of Medical Care (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1966). 
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the system. It is possible that the 
level of patient satisfaction is no higher 
in organizations controlled by the pa- 
tients themselves than in organizations 
controlled by the suppliers of care. 

Data are almost nonexistent concern- 
ing the satisfaction of physicians in pre- 
paid group practice, and it is nonexistent 
concerning the relative satisfaction of 
the other personnel in the system. 
There is some feeling that, in general, 
physicians participating in PGP, at least 
in the 1960’s and 1970’s, in general are 
satisfied with this type of arrangement. 
Conceptually, at least, the group prac- 
tice system is one well designed to in- 
crease physician satisiaction. The free- 
dom from concern with the mundane 
business operations of medical practice, 
the ability to arrange hours and to limit 
the excessive burdens of long night and 
weekend calls, the ready availability of 
various fringe benefits, and the easy 
access and social support of working 
with a group of esteemed colleagues 
combine to make PGP an apparently 
favorable work environment. Whereas 
the reports from medical directors of 
group practice organizations in the 
1950’s and early 1960’s were full of the 
difficulties of recruiting an adequate 
number of physicians, recent reports 
indicate that the only difficulty arises 
from the present inadequate supply of 
physicians and that recruitment for 
PGP programs has become relatively 
successful, 

Published data, again from the 
Kaiser-Permanente medical care system, 
indicate a fairly low turnover rate for 
physicians once they become involved 
with the program. The Kaiser system is 
organized by contracting for medical 
services with autonomous partnerships 
of physicians, the various Permanente 
medical groups. These partnerships 
hire new physicians as salaried employes 
for periods of from two to three years. 
At the end of this probationary period, 
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acceptable physicians are taken into the 
partnership. Data for the years 1966 
through 1970 from the Northern Cali- 
fornia medical group indicate an average 
turnover rate of less than 10 percent 
per year for employed physicians and 
less than 2 percent per year for the 
partners.?? 

A recent study published by Smith is 
one of the few even to explore the atti- 
tudes of other personnel.2* This study 
does not provide the basis for compari- 
son, but there is little reason to believe 
that these personnel would be any less 
satisfied working in hospitals or ambula- 
tory care facilities associated with PGP 
programs. Certainly, the availability of 
the fringe benefits, higher pay poten- 
tial, and the stability of working in 
large organizations might increase their 
satisfaction with this sort of arrange- 
ment. 

In general, much work remains to be 
done in assessing psychosocial effective- 
ness. Particular attention should be 
paid to the relationship between satis- 
faction and the behavior of patients and 
providers within the system. It might 
be possible to evaluate the relative psy- 
chosocial effectiveness of PGP programs 
with other medical care systems, differ- 
entiating those factors that relate to the 
financing of the system from those that 
relate to the organization of care. 


POPULATION SERVED BY PREPAID 
GROUP PRACTICE 


The over-all evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of PGP must, as previously ar- 


12. Wallace H. Cook, “Profile of the Per- 
manente Physician,” in Anne R Somers, ed, 
The Kaiser-Permanente Medical Care Pro- 
gram (New York Commonwealth Fund, 
1971), p. 104. 

13. David Barton Smith and Charles A 
Metzner, “Differertial Perceptions of Health 
Care Quality in a Prepaid Group Practice,” 
Medical Care 8 (July-August, 1970), pp 264— 
275. 
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gued, include assessment of the popula- 
tion involved in the system. It has been 
often asserted that these medical care 
systems cater essentially to the working 
populations; that the socio-economic 
population distribution is truncated be- 
cause the very poor and the fairly 
wealthy are not included. If this is so, 
particularly if poor populations are ex- 
cluded, PGP is not likely to have wide- 
spread significance in solving the prob- 
lems of universal access to medical care. 

Population groups covered by most 
group practice programs in the United 
States in the early days were essentially 
enrolled through occupational groups. 
The early history of most of the PGP’s 
in existence is dominated by the enroll- 
ment of single large groups that formed 
the nucleus for the growth of that pro- 
gram. HIP was stimulated almost en- 
tirely by enrollment of city employes in 
New York. The Kaiser Foundation was 
at first dominated by the relationship 
with the longshoremen’s union; Com- 
munity Health Association in Detroit 
by the United Auto Workers; and the 
Group Health Association of Washing- 
ton, D.C., by the federal employes. 

While most of the PGP programs have 
diversified their memberships and now 
provide service to members of all the 
socio-economic classes, the distribution 
of members is not yet equivalent to the 
general community distribution. There 
was significant doubt in the medical 
care world whether it was possible to 
organize medical care for the poor 
through PGP programs when that care 
was, by necessity, financed in the pub- 
lic sector. 

PGP programs gained experience in 
dealing with federal funding agencies 
with the introduction of Medicare. A 
significant proportion of the member- 
ship of various programs was over 65 
years of age and it was necessary to 
develop a modus operandi for collecting 
governmental payments for the pro- 
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vision of services. The process was ex- 
tremely difficult because for several 
years the federal government could not 
deal with the concept of capitation pay- 
ments.1* However, this situation has 
been resolved and the Social Security 
Administration has become one of the 
prime sponsors of the HMO provisions 
of House of Representatives Bill Num- 
ber 1, which are designed to provide 
capitation payment for the Medicare 
population, 

When authority for the neighborhood 
health centers was established by amend- 
ments to the Economic Opportunity Act 
(1966), two prepaid group practice 
programs, the Medical Foundation of 
Belaire, Obio, and Kaiser, Portland,’° 
were funded as OEO Neighborhood 
Health Centers. These group practice 
programs could offer the poor an op- 
portunity to participate in established 
medical care systems already providing 
health services to a diverse group in the 
same geographic area. 

This approach appealed to OEO be- 
cause it obviated the time, expense, and 
complexity of building, staffing, and 
organizing new and segregated medical 


14. I Wolkstein, “Incentive Reimbursement 
and Group Practice Prepayment,” Proceedings 
of the 19th Annual Group Health Institute 
(Washington: Group Health Association of 
America, 1969), pp. 92~100; Howard West, 
“I. Group Practice Prepayment Plans in the 
Medicare Program,” American Journal of 
Public Health, April, 1969, p 624; Harold E 
Newman, “II The Impact of Medicare on 
Group Practice Prepayment Plans,” in ibid, 
p 629. 

15. George Goldstein, Jack Paradise, Mer- 
ritt Neil, and James Wolfe, “Experiences in 
Providing Care to Poverty Populations,” 
Proceedings of the 19th Annual Group Health 
Inststute (Washington Group Health Associ- 
ation of America, 1969), p 74 

15. Theodore Colombo, Ernest Saward, and 
Merwyn Greenlick, “The Integration of an 
OEO Health Program into a Prepaid Com- 
prehensive Group Practice Plan,’ American 
Journal of Public Health-59 (April, 1969), p 
641. 
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care facilities for the poverty group. 
The group practice organizations ar- 
gued that facilities already existed in 
many poor areas which could be uti- 
lized for the provision of health care 
services for the indigent. These pro- 
grams appeared to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of organizing and providing 
health care through existing medical 
care systems, even when it was necessary 
to finance the care from the public sec- 
tor. 

The two programs appeared to suc- 
ceed in their objectives," and certain 
other PGP programs have developed 
ways to provide medical care to poverty 
groups; these include the Group Health 
Cooperative of Seattle, the Kaiser 
Foundation in Southern California and 
Hawaii, the Group Health Association 
of Washington, D.C.. the Community 
Health Association of Detroit, the Har- 
vard Community Health Foundation, 
and HIP. This interest seems to have 
led the Nixon Administration to its 
HMO proposals and to the Family 
Health Insurance Program. There is 
little reason to believe that PGP pro- 
grams cannot accept a proportionate 
share of the indigent population into 
their system. What appears necessary 
are financing mechanisms that are flexi- 
ble enough to deal with the capitation 
form of payment and stable enough to 
produce permanence. It also appears 
that it is necessary to foster the value 
systems that stimulate the integration 
of the poverty populations into existing 
organized medical care systems, if this 
is viewed as a desirable outcome. 


ASSESSING THE EFFICIENCY oF PGP 


In an excellent review of economic re- 
search on group medicine, Klarman 
points out that the expected savings 


1 Merwyn Greenlick, ‘Medical Service to 
Poverty Groups,” in Somers, op. cit, p 138. 
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from group practice medicine mignt in- 
clude two major components: economies 
of scale in the production of services, 
and the lower rate of hospital utilization 
widely associated with PGP programs.7* 
However, to evaluate adequately the 
efficiencies of PGP it is necessary to 
assess the total input needed to produce 
required services for a population of 
given characteristics. It has been 
pointed out tha: PGP can be broadly 
viewed as a medical care system which 
accepts responsibility for the organiza- 
tion, financing, and provision of health 
care services to a defined population.!° 
This definition really ought to set the 
bounds for the evaluation of efficiency. 
There is no reason to believe that 
the significant contributions of prepaid 
group practice in the efficiency of medi- 
cal care would derive from efficiencies of 
scale. Efficiencies of scale resulting 
from internal operating efficiencies of a 
medical care organization ought not be 
expected to provide a significant mag- 
nitude of savings even if they do exist. 
For example, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a PGP system could produce 
a single unit of hospital care more eco- 
nomically than another hospital of the 
same size. Nor is there even reason to 
believe that the PGP system could pro- 
vide any single visit to a doctor’s office 
more cheaply than other practitioners. 
This evaluation has been complicated by 
the lack of a standardized norm; PGP 
systems probably do not provide the 
same amount of hospital service or the 


18 Herbert E. Klarman, “Economic Re- 
search in Group Medicine,” New Horizons in 
Health Care: Proceedings of the First Inter- 
national Congress cn Group Medicine (Winni- 
peg: Wallingford Fress, 1970), pp 178-193. 

19. Jerry Phelan, Robert Erickson, and 
Scott Fleming, “Group Practice Prepayment: 
An Approach to Delivering Organized Health 
Services,’ Law and Contemporary Issues, 
Part IJ: Health Care 35 (Autumn, 1970), p. 
796. 
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same degree of doctor's office service as 
the individual fee-for-service system. 
Such factors as different time allotted 
for visits in the doctor’s office and dif- 
ferent admission patterns to the hospital 
make this analysis extremely tenuous. 

There is little question, however, but 
that the expenditures for providing 
medical care services for a total popu- 
lation covered by prepaid group practice 
programs are less than the expenditures 
for care to similar populations covered 
in the traditional individual fee-for-ser- 
vice system. These expenditure differ- 
ences arise from what can properly be 
called the “system efficiencies” of pre- 
paid group practice. It is clear that 
the population covered by PGP pro- 
grams, especially hospital-based pro- 
grams, use fewer days of hospital care 
per person in the povdulation than do 
similar populations in the community 
system. This lower utilization might 
derive, as Feldstein suggests,?° from an 
artificially constrained supply of hospi- 
tal beds, or it might derive from differ- 
ent norms or different criteria for hos- 
pital admission and discharge. But the 
fact of lower utilization is clear, even 
when utilization outside the system is 
taken into account. 

The organization of the total medical 
care system, including financing factors, 
medical practice factors, facility supply 
factors, all act in the same direction: 
to maintain the lower use of hospitals 
by the total population. By integrating 
the financing and the organization of 
medical care, PGP can reduce incentives 
for the physician or the population to 
prefer that equivalent services be pro- 


20 Martin S Feldstein, “Discussion of 
Fuchs Paper” [‘Impact of National Health 
Insurance Plans on Costs: A Framework for 
Determination’ by Victor R Fuchs] in Robert 
D Eilers and Sue S. Moyerman, National 
Health Insurance (Homewood, Dl: Richard 
D Irwin, 1971), p. 204 
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vided on an in-patient rather than on 
an 9ut-patient basis. Services, including 
diagnostic services, in or out of hospital 
are generally financed in the same man- 
ner. Furthermore, the full range of 
services can be made available within a 
prepaid group practice program, so that 
physicians and population find in-pa- 
tient, ambulatory care, and diagnostic 
and most other services, available to 
them on an equal basis. 

The impact of these phenomena can 
be seen in historical data from Kaiser, 
Portland.** As the cost per day of hos- 
pitalization rose in the Kaiser Hospital 
there from $13.23 per patient day in 
1950 to $54.80 per day in 1966, paral- 
leling the national increase, the cost of 
hospitalization per member year in- 
creased from $12.53 in 1950 to $27.31 
in 1966. A fourfold increase per pa- 
tient day was reflected as a twofold-plus 
increase in cost per member per year, 
because the use of hospital days per 
person per year in the population de- 
creased concurrently. It is this differ- 
ence in the rate of increase in cost per 
dzy and cost per person per year that 
accounts for the difference in the cost 
of hospitalization for the Kaiser Port- 
land population in relation to the re- 
mainder of the community. 

A similar perspective must be taken 
to evaluate the potential of PGP pro- 
grams for preserving manpower in the 
United States. Bailey questions the 
relative efficiency of PGP in the pro- 
vision of medical services by relating 
the number of ancillary personnel per 
poysician and the number of visits per 
physician in various sizes of group 
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practice.2* However, the more relevant 
measure, and the one that really defines 
the impact of the system efficiencies, is 
the number of physicians and other per- 
sonnel required to provide the total 
medical care services for an over-all 
population. 

Stevens has estimated the number of 
physicians that would be needed to pro- 
vide medical care to the American pop- 
ulation, other things being equal, if the 
relative ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion for the United States totally was 
equal to that of Kaiser-Portland.* He 
estimates that a total of approximately 
200,000 physicians would have been 
needed in 1967, based on Kaiser physi- 
cian/patient ratios adjusted to the U.S. 
utilization pattern. This is 10 percent 
fewer physicians than were, in fact, 
available in the United States in 1967. 

These data were not meant to imply 
that it would have been possible to pro- 
vide care for the total population of the 
country in a Kaiser-like system, but 
rather to point out the possibility of 
solutions to the problem of the current 
disequilibrium in physician services 
other than simply increasing the number 
of physicians. The study is cited here 
to point out the difference in Bailey’s 
approach, evaluating efficiency by look- 
ing at efficiencies of scale, and Stevens’ 
approach of assessing “system efficien- 
cies.” Stevens asks, “What are the re- 
quirements necessary to provide service 
to the entire population?” and not 
“What are the requirements necessary 
to provide a given unit of service?” 

22. Richard M. Bailey, “Economies of Scale 
in Medical Practice,’ in Klarman, ed, Em- 
pirical Studies in Health Economics (Balti- 
more, Md: Johns Hopkins Press), pp 255-273 

23. Carl M Stevens, “Physician Supply and 
National Health Care Goals,” Industrial Rela- 
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The calculations by Stevens derive 
from a physician/population ratio of 
about 1 to 1,300 in Kaiser-Portland. 
This ratio is, of course, considerably 
different from the national average of 
about one physician to every 750 zo 800 
people. The Kaiser-Portland system 
has been able to provide the full range 
of medical care services needed for its 
population with this physician/gatient 
ratio because of many factors and not 
necessarily only because group practice 
physicians operate much more efficiently 
than do their counterparts in the indi- 
vidual practice system. A major factor 
is the lower rate of hospital utilization 
among PGP members, which reduces 
the demands on the physician’s time to 
attend the hospitalized patients. The 
members make fewer doctor office visits 
per 1,000 people per year (age-adjusted) 
than does the general community. At 
the same time, the physicians appear to 
provide more doctor office visits per phy- 
sician per year. These factors combine 
in a physician/patient ratio that is 
probably the lowest of any PGP pro- 
gram in the country and is even consid- 
erably lower than other regions in the 
Kaiser system, where the ratio varies 
from 1 physician per 950 to about 1 
per 1,100 members. 

Data from Kaiser in Portland are 
discussed not because they are the only 
data available, but because discussants 
of efficiency in prepaid group practice 
have referred to zhe use of outside medi- 
cal services as a significant determinant 
of the low need for resources within the 
PGP program. There are now data to 
bear on the magnitude of outside utili- 
zation in Kaiser, and particularly in 
Kaiser-Portland. The above-ment:oned 
survey of members of the Health Plan 
in Portland gathered information on the 
outside utilization of members. Pre- 
liminary tabulations of these data indi- 
cate that about 10 percent of the popu- 
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lation had some outside use of medical 
care services in the twelve months pre- 
ceding the interview. These services ac- 
counted for considerably less than 10 
percent of the total services used by the 
population, and a significant portion was 
for services paid for and known to the 
Kaiser system. 

An inherent danger in evaluating sys- 
tems on the over-all utilization rates is 
the implicit assumption that it is appro- 
priate to use fewer rather than more 
services. This, of course, need not al- 
ways be the case. It may be that the 
pressure for decreasing hospital utiliza- 
tion in prepaid group practice systems 
results in an even more inappropriate 
pattern. Critics have asserted that the 
use of hospitalization in PGP programs 
represents a serious underutilization of 
hospital services. Since the technology 
has not yet been developed to measure 
appropriately differences in health status 
in two populations, it can only be said 
that the population using medical care 
services in PGP’s with a hospital base 
between two and three beds per 1,000 
does not appear to be any less healthy, 
or appear to have any higher mortality 
rates, than do populations receiving hos- 
pital care in a system utilizing 4.5 hos- 
pital beds per 1,000. The final answer 
is many years away. 


SUMMARY 


More than thirty-five years have 
elapsed since the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care called for a re- 
organization of financing and provision 
of medical care. The 1967 Commission 
on Health Manpower repeated this call 
for a new system. Whether the PGP 
concept represents the optimal answer, 
or even an adequate stopgap, is not defi- 
nitely clear. The extent of public sec- 
tor support necessary for a significant 
spread of PGP has not been developed 
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and we do not have the complete data 
needed for comparing this program with 
the alternatives. 

While all the answers are not yet in, 
in terms of over-all cost savings and the 
apparent ability to provide high quality 
care with patient and physician satis- 
faction, prepaid group practice seems to 
offer major advantages. This solution 
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may be only the first step in the long- 
awaited reorganization of medical care, 
but it does offer a tested alternative to 
the present costly and wasteful fee-for- 
service system. Even if it is not ac- 
cepted as the final blueprint for the 
definitive changes in the present system, 
its principles can help to formulate a 
design for urgently needed reform. 


Medicare and Medicaid 
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ABSTRACT: Both Medicare and Medicaid so expanded in 
scope all previous programs that they constituted a new kind 
of federal commitment in the health care financing field. Both 
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care system; but with no provision for expanded supply of 
services, these programs helped contribute to a rapid rise in the 
cost of the various health care services. In terms of future 
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tem of providing health care. One possible direction of change 
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MEDICARE AND MEDICAID 


HE PASSAGE of the Social Secu- 

rity Amendments in 1965 marked a 
major legislative milestone in the recog- 
nition of the responsibility of the federal 
government to participate in the financ- 
ing of health care for its citizens. Title 
18 established the well-known Medicare 
program for persons aged 65 and over. 
As a part of the Social Security system, 
its benefits were to be available to all 
citizens who qualified under that pro- 
gram, regardless of their income or need 
for medical care. Less well known, but 
in many ways a more significant as- 
sumption of responsibility on the part 
of the government, was Title 19, which 
established the Medicaid program for 
low-income persons in need of medical 
care. The two programs differed in 
legislative philosophy and structure in 
several important ways. Yet they have 
operated in tandem to provide financing 
of health care services for millions of 
needy and aged citizens. Each has pro- 
vided valuable experience for future im- 
provements and expansions of the fed- 
eral role in health care financing. 


EARLY History oF FEDERAL HEALTH 
CARE FINANCING 


Prior to 1965, the federal government 
had, of course, been involved in the 
financing of medical care. In general, 
that involvement had been limited to 
providing hospital and medical care to 
specific groups of citizens—generally 
government beneficiaries: armed forces 
personnel, veterans, merchant seamen, 
and American Indians; and to assisting 
in the financing of limited medical care 
through the vehicle of the public as- 
sistance programs. The Social Security 
Act of 1935 established the so-called 
categorical assistance programs—mean- 
ing that assistance was provided to de- 
fined “categories” of individuals (needy 
blind and aged and, later, disabled indi- 
viduals and one-parent families with de- 
pendent children)-—and allowed the cost 
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of medical care to be included in deter- 
mining the size of the monthly assistance 
payment for which federal financial 
participation was available. In effect, 
however, the size of the cash grant was 
often insufficient to meet basic needs for 
food and shelter, so that the amount 
actually available for medical care was 
indeed limited. 

The 1950 Amendments to the Social 
Security Act established a system of 
vendor payments to be made directly 
to providers of medical care for welfare 
recipients; but again, the ceiling on 
federal sharing in the assistance pay- 
ment for each case was not raised, and 
consequently implementation was limi- 
ted. The passage of the Kerr-Mills bill 
in 1960 marked a significant step for- 
ward with the provision of Medical As- 
sistance for the Aged (MAA). This 
program established a new category of 
public assistance for medically needy 
aged persons not receiving cash assist- 
ance, provided for reimbursing the states 
50 to 80 percent of the cost of the pro- 
gram, and made additional funds avail- 
able for vendor payments for medical 
care under the existing old age assistance 
program, in an amount up to an aver- 
age payment of $15 per aged recipient 
per month, 


MEDICARE AND MEpICAID ENTER 
THE FELD 


Both Medicare and Medicaid were 
direct outgrowths of the Kerr-Mills 
program, although so expanded in scope 
as to constitute a totally new kind of 
federal commitment in the health care 
financing field. In general, the legis- 
lative process concentrated its attention 
on the Medicare program, as did the 
media and the general public. Medi- 
caid, sometimes referred to as the hidden 
portion of the iceberg of the 1965 
Amendments, moved through the legis- 
lative limelight in the shadows of Medi- 
care. Yet the two programs embody, in 
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many ways, profound differences of phi- 
losophy and approach to the problem of 
financing medical care. 


Medicare Provistons 
Medicare provides for: 


1. A basic program of hospital insur- 
ance, under which most persons aged 65 
and over are protected against major 
costs of hospital and related care (Part 
A); and 

2. A supplementary medical insurance 
program, through which persons aged 65 
and over are aided in paying doctor 
and other health care bills (Part B). 


Coverage under the basic program of 
hospital insurance is automatically 
available to all aged individuals covered 
by the Social Security system, and is 
financed through the Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund, which is made up of tax 
contributions from the working popula- 
tion. Part B requires a contribution or 
premium payment from the beneficiary 
to sustain part of the costs of the pro- 
gram. The premiums are matched by 
general revenue funds paid into the Sup- 
plementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund. Both parts of the program con- 
tain deductible and co-payment features. 
Before benefits are available under 
either part, the individual first has to 
accumulate and pay for a given number 
of dollars’ worth of services (deducti- 
ble); after that point, he has to con- 
tinue to bear some specified portion of 
the cost of other services received (co- 


payment).? 


1 The trust fund is 1eumbursed from gen- 
eral tax revenues for the costs of providing 
coverage for persons who qualify for hospital 
insurance but are not eligible for monthly 
Social Security benefits. 

2. Under Part A. full payment is made for 
the first 60 days of hospitalization after the 
deductible amount of $60 has been paid. For 
the remaining days covered, the patient pays 
a specified amount of $10 per day. Under 
Part B, the deductible amount is $50, after 
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Medicaid, designed <o provide health 
care coverage for the poor, extends the 
system originally established in the 
Kerr-Mills bill to all categories of pub- 
lic assistance: the needy aged, the blind, 
the disabled, and the so-called AFDC 
families (families deprived of the sup- 
port of one parent through death, in- 
capacity, or unemployment of the 
father). In addition, federal financial 
participation is available for medical 
care provided to individuals whose in- 
come makes them ineligible for any of 
the cash assistance programs but who 
have high medical expenses. Thus, a 
concept originally introduced in the 
Medical Assistance for the Aged pro- 
gram has been adopted and expanded: 
the recognition that assistance in health 
care financing should be available not 
only to people without income but also 
to people who become “medically 
needy” by virtue of their medical ex- 
penses. This concept was to be imple- 
mented in two ways: (1) by allowing a 
state to define an income level for medi- 
cal assistance eligibility that was above 
the income level for public assistance; 
and (2), by introducing the “spend- 
down” as a way to qualify for assistance 
—that is, by allowing all income that 
had to be spent for medical care to be 
disregarded in determining the eligibil- 
ity of the person or family. 

Although Title 19 establishes broad 
guidelines on who must be covered and 
what services must be provided, the 
determination of the scope and size of 
the program is generally left to the 
states. If a state participates in Medi- 
caid, it must provide services to all cash 
assistance recipients; it can also cover 
the medically needy who fit into the 
“categories” of people eligible for wel- 
fare, and any medically needy child 
under twenty-one regardless of his 
family status. States are required to 
which a 20 percent co-payment is required on 
all services 
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provide the so-called five basic services 
(expanded by 1970 to seven) to the cash 
assistance population: in-patient hospi- 
tal services, out-patient hospital ser- 
vices, laboratory and x-ray services, 
skilled nursing home services, physi- 
cians’ services, early and periodic 
screening, diagnosis and treatment ser- 
vices for children under twenty-one, and 
home health services to anyone who 
would be entitled to nursing home ser- 
vices. An almost unlimited number of 
services can also be supplied at state 
option, and federal matching funds will 
be provided, including: private duty 
nursing services; clinic services; dental 
services; physical therapy and related 
services; prescribed drugs; dentures; 
prosthetic devices and eyeglasses; other 
diagnostic and screening, preventive, 
and rehabilitative services; in-patient 
hospital and skilled nursing home ser- 
vices in an institution for tuberculosis 
or mental diseases (for those aged 65 
and over, only); and any other type of 
medical or remedial care recognized un- 
der state law. Cost-shering is not al- 
lowed on any service for cash recipients; 
states have the option of requiring co- 
payments for the medically needy, sub- 
ject to the provision that these be re- 
lated to income.’ 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PROGRAMS 


fmportant differences in the legislative 
philosophy and structure of the two 
programs exist, although they are often 
tempered in actuality. Worth noting 
are: 


1, Soctal insurance versus income 
redistribution 


The Medicare system was built on the 
social insurance concept, and remains 


= Legislation currently under considera- 
tion by the Congress would allow nominal 
co-payments on all but the seven basic services 
for cash assistance recipients, and would re- 
move the stricture of “income-relatedness” for 
co-payments for the medically needy 
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identified with it in the public’s mind. 
The person covered is considered a 
“beneficiary,” generally connoting the 
program assumption that services pro- 
vided are a right because they have been 
paid for (by Social Security contribu- 
tions throughout one’s working life). 
Medicaid, on the other hand, is clearly 
recognized as a transfer payment from 
society as a whole to the poor and 
needy, The person who receives care 
under Title 19 is considered a “recipi- 
ent,” connoting the receipt of a benefit 
through the largesse of society. 

In fact, of course, Medicare is no 
more “insurance” than is Medicaid 
Workers currently contributing a por- 
tion of their earnings to the social se- 
curity system are not paying for their 
own benefits but rather to finance bene- 
fits for those already retired. Most 
present Medicare beneficiaries have not 
paid “their share’ nor is there any 
guarantee that current contributors will 
receive Medicare benefits in the future. 
Medicare also is an income redistribu- 
tion scheme—but from the young to 
the old, the worker to the retired.* As 
an aside, it might also be noted that 
providing for the redistribution of in- 
come from the well-off to the poor 
through Medicaid marked a significant 
shift in the philosophy of providing 
welfare assistance to the nation’s poor. 
Welfare payments represented cash in- 
come for the needy. With these pay- 
ments they were free to determine their 
own hierarchy of needs and to allot 
their income accordingly. Medicaid, on 
the other hand, was available for only 
one need—medical care. Payment was 
made directly to the provider of service, 
ensuring that funds meant to finance 
medical care would not be diverted to 


4 For an informative discussion on this 
topic, see J Pechman, Henry Aaron, and 
Michael Taussig, Social Security: Perspectives 
for Reform (Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1968), particularly pages 67-76 
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any other use. There was no option 
such as existed under Medicare, to re- 
ceive the payment directly. Benefits 
were received, then, and income redis- 
tribution occurred, only when medical 
services were used. Generally, this is 
referred to as an in-kind benefit, as op- 
posed to money income. Although the 
dimensions of the program may not have 
been visible then, the establishment of 
Medicaid in 1965 drastically altered the 
way benefits would be made available 
to the poor. In-kind benefits would 
soon rival cash benefits in their impact 
on federal and state budgets, if not on 
the budget of the low-income person; 
today Medicaid payments account for 
over one third of the welfare funds 
directed to the poor. 


2. Group eligibility versus economic 
need 


Medicare was designed to cover a 
defined group in the population, namely, 
the aged The standard of old age is 
used to substitute for any other defini- 
tion of need. Medicaid, on the other 
hand, is directed to economically needy 
groups. Level of income and resources 
are used to establish eligibility. Ser- 
vices are generally covered without cost 
to the recipient. 

In fact, the distinction between the 
two programs is not so clear. Old age 
often means medical need. Medical 
costs are highest for the elderly, both 
because their health is failing and be- 
cause the services required are generally 
the more expensive ones. Income for 
those 65 and over is sharply reduced, 
due to retirement from the work force 
In addition, Medicaid eligibility is tied 
not only to economic need but also to 
membership in one of the target groups 
covered through the cash assistance pio- 
grams, What has all too often differen- 
tiated the programs in the public’s mind, 
however, has been the difference in 
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public attitude toward the target groups 
of the two programs. Unlike other 
needy groups, the aged have frequently 
been considered the “deserving poor” 
who have earned their right to assistance 
and whose current plight is beyond their 
ability to correct. 


3. Uniform nationwide benefits ver- 
sus state-by-state variation 


Medicare establishes a federally de- 
fined, uniform package of medical care 
benefits. Each Medicare beneficiary, 
residence, is entitled to the same ser- 
vices. Medicaid, on the other hand, 
leaves to each state the definition of 
regardless of economic status or place of 
benefits it will provide. Although the 
basic benefits are required to be pro- 
vided to the welfare population, the 
states can place limitations on the scope 
and duration of these benefits—so many 
days of hospital care, for example. In 
addition, services provided to the medi- 
cally needy can be more limited than 
those provided to the cash recipients. 
These variations in benefits from state 
to state are compounded by the varia- 
tion in standards of income which es- 
tablish eligibility for cash assistance and 
for medical assistance for the medically 
needy. 

Once again, the distinction is clouded 
in reality, however, although less so 
than in many of the other cases. Limi- 
tations on existence, capacity, and avail- 
ability of medical facilities and resources 
in some areas in effect mean variation in 
services available through the Medicare 


program 


4. Substantial co-payments versus 
limited participation in cost of 
care 


As has already been noted, both 
Parts A and B of Medicare contain de- 
ductible and co-payment provisions, 
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generally reflecting the assumption that 
most of the covered population could 
afford to pay something for medical 
care With the exception of allowing 
co-payments related to income for the 
medically needy, Medicaid places no 
cost-sharing requirements on its covered 
population. Even the exception has 
had little effect, states have found impo- 
sition of such a system generally in- 
feasible. New York State introduced 
an income-related co-payment system 
for the medically needy in 1970; it is 
the only such system currently operat- 
ing in the Medicaid program. 

The close relationship of the two pro- 
grams has diminished this difference be- 
tween them, at least for a portion of the 
covered population. The 1965 Amend- 
ments establishing the two programs 
make provision for Medicaid to “buy- 
in” to the Medicare system for persons 
who are eligible under both programs 
In addition to assuring that there will 
be no duplication of services or double 
payment for the same service, this pro- 
vision means that Medicaid assumes the 
premiums, deductibles, and co-payments 
of Medicare for the group of eligibles it 
has “bought-in.” In addition, many 
private health insurance companies offer 
policies which supplement the Medicare 
package and assume the co-payment lia- 
bilities of the Title 18 >rogram; thus, 
even the higher income Medicare bene- 
ficiaries often are not subject to the cost- 
sharing provisions 


5, Limited versus comprehensive care 


The Medicare package is limited in 
the benefits it provides Never meant 
to finance all necessary health care for 
the aged, in 1970 Mecicare paid for 
about 43 percent of the aged’s total 
health bill. The basic package of 


5 Barbara S Cooper and Mary F McGee, 
“Medical Care Outlays for Three Age Groups 
Young, Intermediate, and Aged,” Social Se- 
cusity Bulletin, May 1971, p 12 
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benefits, Part A, is directed to hospital 
care. Although an extended care benefit 
is provided, it is available only as a 
follow-up to an in-hospital stay. Need 
for other Jong-term institutional care is 
not met. The supplementary Part B 
package is also limited: prescribed drugs 
and dental care are two benefits notice- 
ably omitted from coverage which rep- 
resent sizeable expenses for the aged. 
The Medicaid package, by contrast, can 
be comprehensive in scope and range 
of services. The 1965 Amendments 
explicitly established the goal of provid- 
ing by 1975 comprehensive care for all 
needy citizens through the vehicle of 
the Medicaid program However, the 
cost implications of this objective be- 
came apparent soon after the program 
was implemented; first the goal was 
postponed, and now pending legislation 
would remove it from the act. 

In fact, of course, the Medicaid pro- 
gram has often been considerably less 
than “comprehensive.” States have the 
option not to provide Medicaid services 
at all, although federal matching for any 
medical assistance was withdrawn if the 
state did not establish a Medicaid pro- 
gram by January 1, 1970; two states, 
Arizona and Alaska, did not. States 
also may limit services to the cash as- 
sistance population and not cover the 
medically needy: ‘Twenty-five states 
and jurisdictions have such limited cov- 
erage; twenty-seven states do cover the 
medically needy. States may also limit 
the scope and duration of services pro- 
vided and offer only the basic benefit 
package Thus, while in principle 
Medicaid has the potential to provide 
much more comprehensive care and to 
bear much more of the cost of services 
than Medicare does, in fact, the benefits 
available in many states run a poor sec- 
ond to the Medicare package. In othe: 
states, Medicaid provides a truly com- 
prehensive package of health care 
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6, Federal administration versus 
state-operated programs 


Medicare is a single federal program, 
administered by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, a large federal agency. 
Medicaid, on the other hand, is a series 
of fifty-two separate and different pro- 
grams, each administered by a state or 
jurisdiction. The federal role is limited 
to setting standards, issuing regulations 
and guidelines, and overseeing the state 
operation of the program. In the case 
of Medicare, data are collected at the 
central level; with Medicaid, data and 
management information stay with the 
state and are reported to the federal pro- 
gram officials in summary form only. In 
reality, differences in program operation, 
though great, are mitigated by Social 
Security use of intermediaries and fiscal 
agents to carry out many of the admin- 
istrative. functions, and state option 
under Medicaid to deal through fiscal 
agents as well. 


EFFECT ON THE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


If there was little discussion of the 
underlying differences between the two 
programs, at their inauguration, even 
less attention was paid to the effect 
Medicare and Medicaid would have on 
the health care provision system. In 
general, both programs were expected to 
operate within the context of the fee-for- 
service system which then, as now, domi- 
nated the American medical scene. The 
enabling legislation provided no in- 
centives to change the existing system. 
No provision was made for “front-end 
funding”’—devoting a portion of pro- 
gram funds to a defined purpose other 
than direct financing of services—to en- 
courage health resource formation or re- 
distribution. The predictable effect of 
this shortcoming, and of introducing an 
increased effective demand for health 
services into a situation where resources 
were generally inadequate and poorly 
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distributed, was soon realized. Medical 
care prices escalated. While the Con- 
sumer Price Index was increasing 19.7 
percent for all consumer goods during 
the period 1966-1970, physicians’ fees 
were increasing by 30 percent and hos- 
pital daily service charges by 71.3 per- 
cent. Much of this increase was due, 
of course, to increased demand in all 
areas, but a considerable portion of the 
increase must be attributed to the in- 
fluence of the two health care financing 
programs, 

In addition, and partly as a result, 
program costs soared. The early and 
rapid increase in the cost of the two 
programs made it apparent that infla- 
tion in medical care prices was eroding 
the effectiveness of the financing mecha- 
nisms. 

In December of 1967, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pub- 
lished a program analysis which indi- 
cated clear concern with this matter: 


It is strongly felt that support for only the 
financing of health services will guarantee 
neither improved health status nor equality 
in the receipt of health services by the 
poor. Indeed, a substantial increase in 
demand for services through financing pro- 
grams without a concomitant increase and 
redistribution of currently scarce health re- 
sources, can be expected to lead to inflation 
of health care costs and continued inacces- 
sibility to services for many of the poor.’ 


A like sentiment was echoed in the re- 
port of the Task Force on Medicaid and 
Related Programs in 1970 when it rec- 
ommended establishment of front-end 
funding through a set-aside of five per- 
cent of Medicaid operating funds to be 
used to encourage resource formation, 
redistribution, and increased efficiency.® 


6. H. R Committee on Ways and Means, 
Basic Facts on the Healtk Industry, 1971 

7 Dehvery of Health Services to the Poor 

8. Report of the Task Force on Medicaid 
and Related Programs. 
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To date, no legislative action has been 
taken in this regard. 


THe Procrams Topay: UTILIZATION 
AND Cost 


Given that both Medicare and Medi- 
caid suffered from program deficiencies 
and had some undesirable secondary 
effects, without question both programs 
have done much to improve the access 
of the aged and the poor to needed medi- 
cal care—access to a quantity, quality, 
and circumstance of care which other- 
wise would not have been possible. It 
is estimated that some 148,000 aged 
persons received medical assistance for 
the aged (MAA) in 1963, for example. 
Compare this to the Medicare enroll- 
ment today of 20 million persons. To- 
day these people are covered through the 
Title 18 program, which expended $3.2 
billion to finance services in fiscal year 
(FY) 1967, $6.8 billion in FY 1970, and 
projects a budget of $9 billion in FY 
1972. It is estimated that 4.4 million 
adults received aid in meeting the costs 
of hospital care and stays in extended 
care facilities and that some 9.2 million 
aged persons had visits to physicians 
financed through the Medicare system 
in FY 1970.° 

Perhaps because it was implemented 
more slowly, relying on state initiative 
to establish the program, the growth in 
Medicaid has been even more startling. 
Federal expenditures for Medicaid grew 
from some $200 million in FY 1966 to 
$2.6 billion in FY 1970. The projected 
budget for FY 1972 calls for a federal 
expenditure of $4.1 billion. Over 15 
million persons received services through 
the program in 1970, and the number of 
recipients continues to grow; it is esti- 
mated 19 million persons will receive 
services in FY 1972. About two-fifths 
of the Medicaid funds go for services 
for those aged 65 and over (generally for 


9. Figures supplied by Office of Research 
and Statistics. Social Security Administration 
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people who are eligible for Medicare 
services but who also need long-term 
nursing home care), about one-fifth for 
the blind and disabled, one-fifth for 
other adults, including those in AFDC 
families, and about one-fifth for chil- 
dren under 21. Of the various services 
covered under Medicaid, almost 40 per- 
cent of the funds are used to purchase 
in-patient hospital services; 30 percent, 
nursing home services; 12 percent, phy- 
sician services; and the remaining 20 
percent for drugs, laboratory services, 
x-rays, and other covered services. 
Little information is available under 
either program to demonstrate that the 
health status of the covered populations 
has improved significantly—a condition 
that is extremely difficult to measure. 
We do know, however, that members of 
these populations are receiving signifi- 
cantly more services and are no longer 
forced to rely on charity medicine to 
meet their medical needs. One of the 
few “before and after” studies available, 
“Early Effects of Medicare on the 
Health Care of the Aged,” shows, for 
example, that before Medicare, some 17 
percent of short-term hospital stays for 
the aged were “without charges in- 
curred,” or charity medicine; after 
Medicare, that figure dropped to 3 per- 
cent. An unpublished study on the 
Medicaid program indicates a similar 
effect. Although no significant differ- 
ence was noted in use of short-stay hos- 
pitals by the aged in the Medicare study, 
days of care increased by 25 percent, re- 
flecting longer hospital stays. While no 
significant changes in the proportion of 
persons with ambulatory visits occurred, 
more visits took place in a physician’s 
office and fewer home and clinic visits 
were registered. Although Medicare was 
absorbing almost half the total charges 
for institutional and medical services for 
10. Figures supplied by Office of Program 


Planning and Evaluation, Medical Services 
Administration. 
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the aged, the average bill per person 
increased 40 percent between 1965 and 
1967, and direct payments by the aged 
declined by only 15 percent.* 

A major crizicism of our private in- 
surance system has been that it has en- 
couraged the use of expensive in-patient 
facilities because out-patient services 
were often not covered under standard 
policies. In many respects, Medicare 
and Medicaid have exerted similar in- 
fluences, although concerted efforts have 
been undertaken to build in out-patient 
alternatives to most types of in-patient 
care. Thus, both Medicare and Medi- 
caid cover post-hospital benefits, out- 
patient visits, physicians’ visits in and 
out of a hospital, home health services, 
and the like. One area where the in- 
fluence of the federal benefit package has 
been clearly felt is skilled nursing home 
care, where the response of both indus- 
try and patient to the federal health 
care financing programs has been sig- 
nificant. Expenditures for nursing home 
care increased from $500 million in 1960 
to $2.8 billion in FY 1970; government 
financing paid for 62 percent of nursing 
home care in the latter year? In FY 
1970, Medicare spent $365 million on 
extended care services while Medicaid 
spent $1.3 billion for skilled nursing 
homes; and the cash assistance programs 
spent approximately $300 million for 
care in intermediate facilities. 

One additional effect should be em- 
phasized again: federal benefits have 
been made available on an in-kind basis; 
that is, the benefits are provided rather 
than the monev income to pay for them, 
and advantage accrues to the eligible 
population only when the benefits are 
used, This is true whether one examines 


11 Regina Lowenstein, “Early Effects of 
Medicare on the Health Care of the Aged,” 
Social Security Bulletin, April, 1971; Medi- 
caid data from Lowenstein, unpublished study 

12. American Nursing Home Association, 
Nursing Home Fact Book, 1970-1971, p 11 
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a program from the viewpoint of the 
individual or a state. States which have 
benefited most from the redistributional 
aspects of Medicaid, for example, are 
those states which have been willing to 
finance the state share of generous 
Medicaid programs. The higher the 
Medicaid expenditures, the higher the 
number of federal dollars which come 
into the state in the form of federal 
matching funds.!3 Similarly, the more 
health care services the individual uses 
which are covered under the program, 
the more benefit accrues to him from 
that program. One can well argue, par- 
ticularly in relation to the needy and 
the aged, that this feature is a deliberate 
and reasonable aspect of the programs. 
The intention in providing an in-kind 
benefit reflects both the special value 
placed on this good by society at large 
and its concern that the target popula- 
tion receive this benefit. This surely 
represents a sensible philosophy and a 
sound investment, particularly in the 
case of the children covered under 
Medicaid. We should not then be sur- 
prised or dismayed when the services 
available are utilized. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Both Medicare and Medicaid have op- 
erated within the context of the existing 
health care system. They have bene- 
fited from its availability and have suf- 
fered from all its deficiencies. Ince.- 
tives to control costs and to reduce un- 
necessary utilization have been lacking. 
Manpower and other resources have 
tended to respond to availability of fees 
rather than to unmet health needs, with 
resulting maldistribution of opportuni- 
ties for seeking adequate medical care. 


13. See Biuce C. Stuart and Lee A Bai, 
Health Care and Income: The Distributional 
Impacts of Medicaid and Medicare Nationally 
and in the State of Michigan, Research Paper 
#5 (Lansing, Mich: State of Michigan De- 
partment of Social Services, April, 1971). 
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Institutional care has responded to the 
convenience of the providers; service 
has been fragmented; training and em- 
plcyment of paramedical personnel have 
not been adequately encouraged. De- 
velopment of utilization review mecha- 
nisms, peer review, and prior authoriza- 
tion have attacked problems of unneces- 
sary utilization and rising costs, but 
more remains to be done. Alternatives 
to long-term care are being sought but 
we cannot yet find substitute care on a 
large-scale. Experiments with co-pay- 
ment systems are being developed but 
we do not yet know the magnitude or 
desirability of their effect. Methods for 
enforcing standards for facilities and 
caze in our nursing homes are being de- 
veloped but the job is difficult. 

It is now clearly recognized that a 
major concern of Medicare and Medi- 
caid must be their effect on the health 
care system. Both through these pro- 
grams and through other legislative ini- 
tiatives, the federal government is at- 
tempting to effect changes and improve- 
ments in the provision of care. One 
promising area for development is 
the health maintenance organization 
(HMO). HMO’s are usually defined as 
organizations of health care providers 
which operate in groups and are reim- 
bursed for providing services to an en- 
rolled population on a pre-paid per- 
capita basis instead of the traditional 
fee-for-service system of payment. The 
Medicare program through its separate 
reimbursement under Part A and Part 
B is currently restricted in its use of 
HMO’s (an amendment in House of 
Representatives Bill 1, currently before 
the Senate Finance Committee for con- 
sideration, would remedy this situation). 
In the meantime, the more flexible ve- 
hicle of Medicaid is attempting to fa- 
cilitate state efforts to increase the 
health resources available to the poor 
through such methods as arrangements 
with neighborhood health centers, 
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training and utilizing of paramedical 
personnel, experimentation with new 
kinds of reimbursement, and active sup- 
port of HMO’s. Currently some 185,- 
000 persons eligible for Medicaid re- 
ceive their services through comprehen- 
sive health service programs. This, of 
course, represents a small beginning, but 
it is providing the federal government 
its first actual experience with financ- 
ing services through this mechanism. 
HMO’s have obvious advantages over 
the more conventional means of provid- 
ing health services. They provide com- 
prehensive attention with an emphasis 
on diagnosis, prevention, and ambula- 
tory care. They are directed toward 
maintaining health rather than respond- 
ing to acute conditions. The mechanism 
of prospective reimbursement provides 
incentives to providers—who essentially 
determine the patterns of their patients’ 
health care—to maintain cost control 
and discourage unnecessary and expen- 
sive over-utilization. Costs, determined 
prospectively, are necessarily easier for 
government to forecast and are prob- 
ably slower to rise. HMO’s tend to use 
paramedical personnel and other medical 
auxiliaries to a greater extent than most 
other types of medical practice. Uti- 
lization of such personnel to provide 
services which otherwise would further 
overload physicians’ treatment sched- 
ules tends to increase the availability of 
medical manpower and also to reduce 
costs. A review by their peers of the 
utilization of resources and appropriate- 
ness of care is usually rigorously prac- 
ticed in HMO’s. Rates of hospitaliza- 
tion are usually reduced for HMO-en- 
rolled populations. There are economies 
of scale and efficiencies of administra- 
tion characteristic of HMO’s which are 
less attainable in individual practice 
Despite the many advantages of 
HMO’s, it would be shortsighted to rely 
exclusively on this form of medical care 
provision for the operation of a nation- 
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wide health program, particularly 
Medicare and Medicaid. First, the rela- 
tive scarcity of HMO’s implies that a 
large proportion of Medicare and Medi- 
caid eligible patients would confront 
severe problems in obtaining services 
which are limited both in quantity and 
geographically. Secondly, a retrogres- 
sive pattern of establishing HMO’s ex- 
clusively for the poor or for the aged 
must be avoided. Thus, terms of the 
HMO legislation before the Congress 
would limit the proportion of Medicaid 
and Medicare enrollees who can be in- 
cluded in a single HMO. There are also 
some dangers inherent in payment on a 
prospective basis which must be guarded 
against. Prospective reimbursement 
carries with it a possible reduction in 
incentives to maintain a high quality of 
care. It will be difficult to introduce 
enough safeguards to assure that services 
are not reduced and that waiting times 
are not extended beyond reasonable lim- 
its. Assuring tnat an HMO serves 
members of the general public, develop- 
ing means of patient involvement, and 
relying on the proximate existence of 
keen competition from other HMO’s and 
competing forms of practice, can all 
serve to mitigate these possible problem 
areas. 

On the horizon, of course, are other 
and more extensive changes in the fed- 
eral role in health care financing. Many 
bills dealing with the health care financ- 
ing system have been introduced into 
this Congress. The Administration has 
introduced a program to replace the 
portion of Medicaid which provides ser- 
vices to families; it is known as the 
Family Health Insurance Plan This 
program will provide a logical comple- 
ment to the National Health Insurance 
Standards Act, which would establish 
minimum standards for coverage for the 
entire working population. Reforms are 
also envisioned for Medicare, including 
elimination of the premium payment as 
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a requirement for Part B coverage and 
expansion of the program to cover the 
disabled. A major unresolved question 
relates to the coverage of low-income 
adults who rely on Medicaid to supple- 
ment their Medicare benefits. As the 
advantages and disadvantages of both 
the Medicaid and the Medicare system 
are examined, resolution of this issue, 
hopefully along lines which adopt the 
best of both programs. can be expected, 
to the advantage of both the poor and 
the non-poor aged. 

Medicare and Medicaid have repre- 
sented a new dimension of the federal 
role in meeting the health care needs of 
our population. There have been prob- 
lems, and the lessons we have learned 
have not always come easily. Yet we 
must not lose sight of the many suc- 
cesses of the programs. We have pro- 
vided more health care and better 
health care to our aged and needy citi- 
zens. We have gained many valuable 
insights into the relationships of financ- 
ing programs, the utilization of care, and 
the efficiency and effectiveness of pro- 
viding such care. 

Experience which prepares us to meet 
future challenges more effectively must 
be valued. Our experience with these 
programs can be used to help assure 
that each new development in the public 
role in health care is a positive one. 
Public consciousness of the governmental 
role in health care and health care fi- 
nancing has developed rapidly and we 
have learned the difficulties of using 
target group populations, such as the 
aged and the poor alone, to affect and 
direct the entire health care system. 
Because we have had Medicare and 
Medicaid, we will not again divorce con- 
cern with health care financing from 
concern with improvements in and de- 
velopment of providing the care. We 
have been provided with a firm founda- 
tion upon which we can build our health 
care future. 


National Health Insurance: 


An Idea Whose Time Has Come? 


By SYLVESTER E. BERKI 


ABSTRACT: Private and public health insurance programs by 
their selectivity of coverage and means of payment add to the 
fragmentation and inefficiencies of the health care sector. The 
proposals for the establishment of some form of national 
health insurance presented in the more than forty bills before 
Congress incorporate a wide range of approaches to financing, 
benefits, accountability, and regulation. This paper elucidates 
the key policy variables in terms of whose dimensions the dif- 
ferent proposals may be analyzed, and some criteria for evalu- 
ating their different aspects. The three major proposals—by 
the Nixon Administration, Senator Edward Kennedy, and the 
American Medical Association—are detailed and their probable 
effects discussed. The choice is not between financing mecha- 
nisms as such but rather between different systems for provid- 
ing medical care. Although none of the proposed plans would 
assure equal access to needed care for all, the Kennedy Plan 
goes furthest in that direction. 
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Whether poor or not, most Americans 
are badly served by the obsolete, 
over-strained medical system ‘hat 
has grown up around them, helter- 
skelter, without accommodating very 


well to changing technology, expand- 
ing population, rising costs, or rising 
expectations. ... 

Fortune magazine + 


N THE CIVILIAN population, about 
81 percent of all individuals under 
the age of 65 are covered by one or more 
health insurance plans issued by private 
companies. Those over 65 are, by and 
large, eligible for public insurance bene- 
fits under the provisions of Medicare, 
although 50 percent have some form of 
supplemental private coverage. Cover- 
age by type of service for which the in- 
surance pays the benefits of the under- 
65 group, the focus of public policy, 
varies greatly. Thus, while 81 percent 
have hospital benefits, 43 percent have 
some physician office and home visit 
benefits, and less than 5 percent have 
insurance covering dental care.” 

Private as well as public insurance is 
not designed to meet the total cost of 
the services for which it is written. 
Deductible amounts and co-payments 
are incorporated in most policies.® 

In fiscal year 1970, the latest period 
for which data are available, of the 
total national health expenditures of $67 

1. Anonymous editorial, “It’s Time To Op- 
erate,” Fortune 81, 1 (January, 1970), p. 79 

2 Marjorie Smith Mueller, “Private Health 
Insurance in 1969: A Review,” Social Security 
Bulletin 34, 2 (February, 1971), p. 4. 

3. A deductible amount is an amount in 
dollars that the beneficiary must pay out of 
pocket before the benefits take effect. A 
co-payment, often euphemistically called co- 
insurance, is an amount expressed as a per- 
centage of total costs that the beneficiary has 
to pay out of pocket Thus, a policy with a 
$50 deductible and 20 percent co-payment 
will pay 80 percent of the cost of services cov- 
ered after the first $50 expenditure by the 
beneficiary. Polines also usually have upper 
dollar or specific service hmitations per period 
of time 
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billion, 63 percent, or $42 billion, were 
outlays by the private sector for direct 
payments for services, health insurance 
premiums, construction of medical fa- 
cilities, and research. Expenditures for 
personal health care, excluding construc- 
tion and research, were $58 billion, of 
which $37.5 billion were private out- 
lays. Direct payment for services and 
for insurance costs amounted to $23 
billion, or 61 percent. Private insurance 
benefits were $14 billion, about 39 per- 
cent of private expenditures.® 

Gaps in coverage, together with the 
effects of co-payments and deductibles, 
resulted in uneven benefit payments. 
Thus, 30 percent of private hospital ex- 
penses, 57 percent of physician ex- 
penses, and 95 percent of other health 
care costs, including dental, optometric, 
prescription, and nursing home services, 
were not met by insurance payments 
and were paid for directly by the indi- 
viduals concerned.® 

The current health insurance system 
introduces two basic forms of distortion 
to the provision of medical care services. 
In situations when medically considered 
appropriate services may be provided in 
alternative ways, both the patient and 
the physicians are likely to choose the 
way covered by insurance, whether or 
not that is economically efficient. Se- 
lective insurance reduces the relative 
price facing the patient and assures 
payment to the physician of the set of 
covered services, whether alternatives 
exist or not. Thus, for those who have 
hospital coverage but not ambulatory 
benefits, it is less costly to be hospital- 
ized for a sequence of diagnostic x-rays 
and laboratory work even though the 
services could be equally well provided 


4. Dorothy P Rice and Barbara S Cooper, 
“National Health Expenditures, 1929-1970,” 
Social Security Bulletin 34, 1 (January, 1971), 
p. 5 

5. Ibid, p 15 

6 Mueller, op. cit, p 18 
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at significantly lower cost on an ambu- 
latory basis.” The insurance mechanism 
itself, therefore, offers an inducement for 
an inefficient use of resources because of 
its selectivity. 

Inefficiencies and cost escalation are 
also invited by the form in which bene- 
fits are paid. With extremely few ex- 
ceptions, health insurance plans are 
written to pay the provider of service on 
a “cost plus” basis: hospitals are reim- 
bursed for “reasonable costs” of provid- 
ing care, and physicians at “usual and 
prevailing” charges. The providers, 
therefore, not only have no incentives to 
choose efficient and less costly ways of 
‘supplying care but, on the contrary, are 
indirectly encouraged to use resource- 
intensive processes and to charge what 
the market will bear. Further, since the 
insurance carriers have rarely engaged 
in cost control and the patient pays the 
premium, the providers are in the best 
of possible economic worlds: I call the 
tune and you pay the piper. The at- 
tempt to eliminate these distortions has 
been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of prepaid group practices, which 
for prepayment on a per capita basis 
agree to provide a comprehensive set of 
medically useful services to their mem- 
bers.2 

Selective private health insurance is 
both a part of the “helter-skelter” medi- 
cal care sector and a collective private 


7 This price-distorting effect of selective 
health insurance has been much discussed in 
terms of “moral hazaid.” See Kenneth J 
Arrow, “Uncertainty and the Welfare Eco- 
nomics of Medical Care,” American Economic 
Review, December, 1963, p 941, and “Com- 
merts” by Pauly and Arrow, loc. cit., June, 
1968, p. 531 

8 See, for example, “Group Practice’ Prob- 
lems and Peispectives,” Bulletin of the New 
York Academy of Medicine 44, 11 (November, 
1968), pp. 1277-1434. For a critical economic 
evaluation see Herbert E Klarman, “Ap- 
proaches to Moderating the Increases in Medi- 
cal Care Costs,” Medical Care 7, 3 (May- 
June, 1969), pp. 175, 179-134 
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system to finance at least some of the 
costs without disturbing any of the pres- 
ent relationships. National Health In- 
surance is a public system for the col- 
lective financing of privately provided 
services incorporating different degrees 
of public planning and control. 


Some History AND SOME PROBLEMS 


The gestation period of this idea 
whose time seems to have arrived is 
much longer than it would appear. 
Commissions to study the feasibility of 
social health insurance were established 
in several states as early as 1910 to 
1915, to the general approbation of the 
American Medical Association (AMA), 
which in 1915 noted: 


The failure of many persons in this country 
at present to receive medical care consti- 
tutes the best argument for a change to 
the more effectual provision of medical 
attention offered by health insurance ° 


With attention diverted from social 
legislation by the First World War, fol- 
lowed by the euphoria of the Roaring 
Twenties, it was not until 1932 that the 
issue was resurrected by the Committee 
on Medical Care recommendation for 
substantial changes in the system, The 
Minority Report prepared by represent- 
atives of the AMA was opposed to any 
national system but argued: 


To recommend that our own country again 
experiment with discredited methods of 
voluntary insurance is simply to ignore all 
that has been learned by costly experience 
in many other countries as well as our 
own 10 


9. Journal of the AMA, October 30, 1915, p. 
1560, quoted im Elton Rayack, Professional 
Power and American Medicine (Cleveland 
World, 1967), p 138. 

10 Medical Care for the American People, 
Final Report of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care (adopted October 31, 1932). 
Reprinted, US Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1970, Public Health Service, 
Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration, Community Health Service, p. 164 
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Therefore, the AMA argument followed, 
if there is to be national health insurance 
at all, it should be “a compulsory plan 
under government control.” But the 
AMA had soon changed its tune to one 
which still reverberates today: 


Some people think that people are entitled 
to health care as a matter of right, whether 
they work or not. This is just as absurd 
as saying that food, clothing and shelter 
are a matter of right—one step further 
than that is a revolutionary system border- 
ing on Communism, .. .11 


The active opposition of the nation’s 
physicians, combined with the shift of 
priorities away from health associated 
with the Depression and World War II, 
led to another period of dormancy. It 
was not until 1943 that this idea con- 
ceived thirty-three years previously be- 
gan to demonstrate some new signs of 
life with the introduction of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. Since then, not a 
single session of Congress in the ensuing 
twenty-nine years has been without the 
introduction of a bill for some form of 
national health insurance.?? 

The periodicity of the political history 
of national health insurance found its 
reflection in the analytic debate, not to 
say debatable analyses. The next to 
the last round was ushered in with the 
statement: “An examination of the eco- 
nomic issues of compulsory health in- 
surance is today of first importance.” ** 


11. Edward R Annis, MD, former presi- 
dent of the AMA, quoted in The New York 
Times, October 14, 1971. 

12. For a brief history, see W J Cohen, 
“National Health Insurance—Problems and 
Prospects,” the 1670 Michael M Davis Lec- 
ture, Center for Health Administration Studies, 
Graduate School of Business, University of 
Chicago. 

13. R. R. Campbell and W. G Campbell, 
“Compulsory Health Insurance The Eco- 
nomic Issues,” Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics 66, 1 (February, 1952), p. 1 See also I S 
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That was 1952. It is now 1972, and 
while the current student may have re- 
course to some technically enlightening 
analyses he will find no generally ac- 
cepted procedures, objectives, or as- 
sumptions—except one: that national 
health insurance will be costly. 

The successes of economics flow from 
the development of sophisticated ana- 
lytic techniques to derive the not always 
obvious implications of some rather sim- 
ple, if strong, assumptions, such as 
profit maximization as the objective of 
firms and preference maximization, that 
of consumers. While it could be shown 
that private interaction through the 
market system would Jead to an optimal 
solution of the problem of resource allo- 
cation if certain competitive conditions 
were met—chief among them the use 
of market-determined competitive prices 
as allocative signals—it is precisely in 
the two problem areas characteristic of 
the medical care sector that economic 
analysis is weakest. These are the 
issues of distributional equity and allo- 
cational efficiency under circumstances 
when either the private markets that 
exist function poorly, or markets as 
such are unacceptable allocators because 
of ethical judgments about the circum- 
stances and outcomes. 

“Medical care is a right” is the cliché 
of the yeat. Judged by the disparity 
between stated objectives and observed 
actions, it is hypocrisy as well. Never- 
theless, it is both useful and symbolic— 
useful because it reiterates a desirable 
objective; symbolic because it recognizes 
that medical care services cannot and 


Falk, “The Economic Issues of Compulsory 
Health Insurance: Comment,” ibid, 66, 4 
(November, 1952), pp 572-591, R R Camp- 
bell and W G. Campbell, “The Economic 
Issues of Compulsory Health insurance: Re- 
ply” ibid, 67, 1 (February, 1953), pp. 125- 
135; A. Kemp, “Health Services and Political 
Economy,” Modern Age 7 (Summer, 1963), 
pp 255-268 
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should not be dispensed solely via un- 
constrained private markets.7* 

One of the principal reasons for doubt 
about the desirability of market alloca- 
tion of medical services is also the basic 
source of difficulty in public policy 


analysis: if the values of avoiding, lim- © 


iting, or postponing anxiety, pain, de- 
bility, and death are not appropriately 
reflected in the market-determined fees 
of medical services, how then do we 
measure the benefits of public programs? 
The benefits of any program, be they 
increased accessibility to providers, 
more effective preventive care, reduced 
morbidity and mortality, or, in general, 
higher levels of health, are extremely 
difficult to measure even for those who 
believe that they are not largely inde- 
pendent of the quantity and quality of 
medical care. Money costs, on the 
other hand, are more easily definable 
and measurable. As a result, the “in- 
tangible” benefits tend to be vaguely 
defined while the analyses in terms of 
concrete dollar costs march toward their 
asymmetric conclusions. This basic 
analytic asymmetry must be borne in 
mind, for the advocates of comprehensive 
compulsory national health insurance 
are not a set of politically masochistic 
profligates nor professional do-gooders 
bent on doing-in the AMA. The advo- 
cates of national health insurance, like 
the then ridiculed and now imitated 
Keynesians of the late 1930’s, in fact 
believe that the way to keep and to im- 
prove the desirable elements of the cur- 
rent private system of medical care, 
while at the same time assuring the 
availability and accessibility of high 


14. See, for instance, Avedis Donabedian, 
“Social Responsibility for Personal Health 
Services‘ An Examination of Basic Values,” 
Inquiry 8, 2 (June, 1971), pp 3-19 

15. For a different view, see Mark V Pauly, 
National Health Insusance: An Analysis, 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research Washington, DC, August, 1971 
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quality care at adequate levels to all 
Americans at reasonable cost, is through 
the establishment of a national system of 
financing, planning, and control. 


THE DIMENSIONS oF NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


National health insurance (NHI) 
schemes run a continuum from com- 
pulsory plans providing total health care 
within a reorganized system to all 
members of the population, which we 
might call “Total, Comprehensive, Com- 
pulsory” (TCC), to plans designed to 
provide limited benefits to defined pop- 
ulation categories with minor adjust- 
ments in the current system, on a volun- 
tary basis, which may be called “Lim- 
ited, Categorical, Voluntary” (LCV). 
Some forty bills currently introduced in 
both Houses of Congress cover the en- 
tire spectrum of variability They 
have but three common denominators: 
(1) a recognition that something is 
wrong; (2) the acceptance of the in- 
surance principle; and (3) the need for 
some governmental intervention. That 
is, the schemes call for one or another 
version of a financing mechanism to 
cover the costs of privately provided 
services and not for the direct provision 
of medical services by a “national 
health service.” This last is their 
principal difference from systems in 
other industrialized countries.1” 

The objectives any plan is designed 
to attain and the likelihood that it in 
fact will do so may be laid bare and 


16, For a list of bills, see Appendix 

17. For studies of other countries, see M 
H. Cooper and A. J. Culyer, “An Economic 
Survey of the Nature and Intent of the British 
National Health Service” Social Science and 
Medicine 5, 1 (February, 1971), pp. 1-12; 
William A. Glaser, Paying the Doctor: Sys- 
tems of Remuneration and Their Effects 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970); Mil- 
ton I. Roemer, The Organisation of Medical 
Care Under Social Security (Geneva: Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1969) 
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TABLE 1—Poticy VARIABLES RELEVANT TO NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAMS 








Porics VARIABLE 


DIMENSIONS 





2 


Methods of exclusion 


Target Population a; Who is to benefit 


3 


Target Benefit Coverage 


Methods of inclusion 


1) What benefits are provided 


2) What benefits are excluded 


4 


3 Methods of inclusion of benefits 
Methods of exclusion of benefits 


Target Utilization Level of benefits provided 


2 


Accessibility of benefits 


3) Continuity of benefits 


Quality Controls 
3 
Provider Payment 


Financing Mechanism 


1) Structure of medical care system specified 
3 Medical care process specifications 
Methods of apprai 


of structure, process and outcome 


1) Methods and bases of provider payments 


1) Methods and bases of revenue collections 


Administrative Mechanism X Who administers program 


2 


Nature and scope of administrative task 


3) Policy-making procedures 


Incentive Mechanism 


1) Nature and dimensions of incentives (financial, professional, 


market competition) 
2) Incentive subjects (providers, patients, administrators) 


Organizational Modality 


1) Modifications to existing distribution system 


2) Specification of new distribution systems 

3) Organization of the marketplace 

4) Organization of the production process of medical care 
Organization of consumers 





analyzed in terms of the dimensions of 
its policy variables. In Table 1 are 
presented nine variables subject to ma- 
nipulation by social policy, and some of 
their dimensions.** 

Choice among the plans may be seen 
to be basically cetermined by three sets 
of considerations: (1) socio-political, 
economic, and ideological criteria relat- 
ing to the effects of the various policy 
variables; (2) perceptions of political 
feasibility; and (3) the evaluation of 
the present system. 

Those who perceive the market sys- 
tem and its outcomes as basically ac- 
ceptable but in need of improvement for 


18 For a detailed discussion and analysis, 
see Sylvester E Eerki, “Economic Effects of 
National Health Insurance” Inquiry 8, 2 (June, 
1971), pp. 37-55 


certain population groups and in certain 
“catastrophic” situations, and who wish 
to limit the role of government while 
enhancing private decision-making with- 
in a pluralistic system, recommend plans 
of the LCV type. Thus, several plans 
urging “major risk insurance” or “varia- 
ble subsidy insurance” or “tax credit 
insurance” have been proposed by indi- 
viduals and introduced by representa- 
tives of two of the major interest groups 
involved, the AMA and the insurance 
carriers”? The Administration’s pro- 

19. For example, see Martin S. Feldstein, 
“A New Approach to National Health Insur- 
ance,” The Public Interest, Spring, 1971, pp. 
93-105; Pauly, op cit ; Charles W. Baird, “A 
Proposal for Financing the Purchase of 
Health Services,” Journal of Human Re- 


sources 5, 1 (Winter, 1970), pp. 89-105; 
Jeffrey H. Weiss, “A Proposal for Financing 
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posal, the “National Health Insurance 
Partnership Act of 1971,” falls into this 
catagory.°° 

On the other side are those who see 
the present system as chaotic and un- 
remediable and who do not believe that 
uncontrolled private decision-making is 
possible or desirable. An outstanding 
critic of some forty years’ standing is 
J. S. Falk, who attributes the present 
crisis to four basic factors: 


l. National shortages in various cate- 
gories of health manpower and facili- 
ties; 

2. Steeply rising costs and their fi- 
nancing; 

4, Inadequacies in the system for the 
availability and provision of care; and 

4, Lack of sufficient controls for the 
assurance of quality of care.” 


Falk specifies the dimensions of pol- 
icy variables in terms that lead to a 
plan that would be Total, Comprehen- 
sive, and Compulsory. The plan he 
proposes would provide “all useful and 
promising medical care services” to the 
“waole population . . . without finan- 
cial tests or barriers” within a system 
restructured “on an evolutionary 
course.” In addition, he would require 
the establishment of fiscal and quality 
standards, to be enforced through public 
accountability.2? The only bill calling 
for a plan in this category is the “Health 





the Purchase of Health Services: A Com- 
ment,” Journal of Human Resources 6, 1 
(Winter, 1971), pp. 123-124; HR. 4960, 
“Health Care Insurance Act’ (‘‘Medicredit”), 
supported by the AMA; HR 4349, “National 
Health Care Act,” supported by the Health 
Insurance Association of America; and see 
Appendix. 

20. H.R. 7741, and S 1623, see Appendix. 

21. I. S. Falk, “National Policies and Pro- 
grams for the Financing of Medical Care,” 
the 1971 Michael M Davis Lecture, Center 
for Health Administration Studies, Graduate 
School of Business, University of Chicago, p. 
4. 

22. Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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Security Act” introduced by Senator 
Edward Kennedy.*? 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 


It is obvious, or should be, that no 
policy design and no policy result can be 
evaluated in the absence of criteria that 
are both relevant and accepted. We 
suggest eight criteria categories in 
terms of which the policy variables of 
NHI proposals may be evaluated. It 
may be argued that they require infor- 
mation at unattainable levels, and in 
fact that is one of the prime arguments 
used to buttress the incrementalist ap- 
proach to policy formation: if you don’t 
know all the facts, muddle through by 
meddling. Nonetheless, the introduc- 
tion of any plan is likely to have signifi- 
cant impacts within each of the cate- 
gories for which the criteria are pro- 
posed, either by changing existing ar- 
rangements or by rigidifying them. The 
criteria for choice may be briefly enu- 
merated: 


1. Institutional Effects: 


How and to what extent do the policy 
variables affect existing economic, so- 
cial, and political institutions? What 
are likely impacts on private markets, 
on the relationships between the federal/ 
state/local governmental structures, on 
voluntarism, and on the work ethic? 


2. Income Distribution Effects: 


How would the distribution of income 
be affected? What are the income and 
investment effects of the plan likely to 
be? What are considered adequate in- 
come levels, acceptable and unacceptable 
cost burdens of beneficiaries? What are 
the income effects on providers? 


3. Health Distribution Effects: 


How is the plan likely to affect the 
distribution of health in society, when 


23. S 3, see Appendix. 
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health is defined technically by the medi- 
cal profession as well as by the patient 
and by social norms? 


4 Production and Allocative Effi- 
ciency Effects: 


Does the program enhance the use of 
technically efficient methods to attain its 
objectives? Do program beneficiaries 
receive what and how much they in fact 
desire and what the program envisages? 
Are induced changes in demands eco- 
nomically “rational” and would they 
elicit requisite changes in supplies? 
What are the mechanisms for equilibrat- 
ing demands and supplies? 


5, Dynamic Effects: 


Is the program likely to stimulate, or 
to inhibit, innovation? Is it sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate unforeseen 
changes in basic parameters of both the 
medical care system and the larger econ- 
omy? 


6. Macro Effects: 


What would be the program effects on 
national economic policies, such as price 
stabilization? What are desirable pri- 
vate/public mixes, and how would the 
program affect these? What would be 
the effects on federal and state tax bases 
and budgets? What would be the total 
cost effects? 


7. Benefit Effects: 


Are the methods of providing benefits 
consistent with social criteria, if they 
are applicable? For example, are they 
nondemeaning, or do they require means 
tests? Is benefit discrimination by in- 
come levels acceptable ? 

8. Acceptability Effects: 

Are the specified policy variables ac- 
ceptable to the major groups affected 
by them? Are the interests of the 
major interest groups (physicians and 
other individual providers, hospitals and 
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other institutional providers, insurance 
carriers, labor unions, and patients) 
reconciled? 


Congressional bills, as one would ex- 
pect, do not explicitly mention nor refer 
to many of these criteria. But the title 
of the act, “National Health Insurance 
Partnership,” (italics added), not to 
mention its emphasis on the role of pri- 
vate insurance carriers and physician 
payment on the basis of “reasonable 
charges” (subject to the limits of re- 
tained Medicare provisions), explicitly 
recognizes the desirability of maintain- 
ing the existing system, and within it, 
the roles of its dominant constituents. 

Other proposals assign explicit values 
to some of the criteria. Assuming that 
medical care is not basically different 
from other economic goods, and hence 
its distribution could best be achieved 
in a system “which lets consumers de- 
cide, on the basis of outcomes, which 
arrangement they like best,” ** Pauly 
makes the traditional free-market argu- 
ment, recognizing the usually unstated 
implications in terms of income effects: 


Another effect would be to increase the 
incomes and prices of inputs. In a freely 
functioning market, the effect of such in- 
creases would be, first, to induce existing 
producers to supply more output and, 
eventually, to entice more producers into 
the market. One might not like the fact 
that existing producers would be earning 
higher incomes. But the higher incomes 
are necessary to attract new resources.?® 


Still others are explicit indeed in urg- 
ing specific criteria by which to evalu- 
ate the policy variables of any plan: 


24 Pauly, op at, p 15 

25. Ibid, p.38 Few, if any, analysts would 
agree either that the medical service markets 
are “free” in the sense of competitive or that 
there is a need for, say, additional beds. This 
is an example of the “as if” fallacy, that is, 
let’s assume the markets would react as if 
they were free. 
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The Medical Committee for Human Rights 
(MCHR) believes certain principles should 
underlie any health care in America. 


1. All Americans are equally entitled to 
complete and preventive health care, with 
no charge at the time of service. Health 
services should be easily accessible in every 
community. 

2, Health care should be paid for by a 
progressive national tax on total wealth— 
a tax without loopholes that makes the 
very rich pay their share. 

3. No one should gain profit from sick- 
ness, misery, and death of others. There 
should be an end to profit-making in 
health care. 

4. Health care institutions should be 
locally controlled by representatives of 
patients and health workers. 

5. Race and sex discrimination should be 
ended for health workers. Minorities, 
women, and the poor should be justly rep- 
resented in all health jobs.?é 


Consider now the cortours and some 
of the details of three major plans in 
terms of the policy variables we have 
specified. 


Tue Nixon, KENNEDY, AND MEDI- 
CREDIT Prans For NHI 


For ease of comparison, in table 2 the 
dimensions of the policy variables are 
presented in tabular form. Significant 
differences in approach become obvious 
even upon brief inspection of the char- 
acteristics of the three major plans. 

The Kennedy plan would provide es- 
sentially all useful medical services to all 
the population without regard to income 
and without the requirement of any 
direct payment by the patient at the 
time service is received. Both the Nixon 
plan and Medicredit require payment at 
the time of service and treat people at 
different income levels differently. 
Medicredit provides fairly comprehen- 
sive benefits, except in long-term illness, 


26 Preliminary Position Paper on National 
Health Care (Chicago: Tke Medical Com- 
mittee for Human Rights, September, 1971) 
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regardless of the patient’s income. But 
since it is based on tax credit financing, 
Medicredit does require registration and 
a means test to qualify for the insurance 
certificate when the tax liability of the 
potential beneficiary is zero. Contrary 
to all available evidence of higher inci- 
dence of medical needs at lower income 
levels, the Nixon plan provides much 
lower levels of benefits for the poor and 
the unemployed than for others.?? 
Further, excluding the poor without 
children, it then establishes no less than 
35 income-family size categories for 
differential benefit coverage and pre- 
mium payments. To qualify, the family 
must pass a means test demonstrating 
income sufficiently low to meet the cri- 
teria (welfare payments are included in 
income) and further, that, other than 
home, household goods, and personal 
effects, its resources are below $1,500. 
Once these qualifications have been met 
and the family members certified eligi- 
ble, that eligibility is for six months 
only: each family must be re-examined 
and recertified every six months. Note 
that only families with at least one 
member under the age of 18 (22, if in 
school) and unmarried, qualify—even if 
they could pass the means test.?6 

The manner in which services would 
be utilized and quality standards estab- 
lished is not mentioned by Medicredit 
at all and only vaguely in the Nixon 
plan.  Medicredit specifically prohib- 
its 
... any Federal officer or employe to exer- 
cise any supervision or control over the 
practice of medicine or the manner in 
which medical services are provided, over 
the selection, tenure, or compensation of 
any officer or employe, or any institution, 


27. A. L. Strauss, “Medical Organization, 
Medical Care and Lower Income Groups,” 
Social Science and Medicine, vol. 3, 1969, pp. 
143-177, 

28 H.R 7741, Section 625. 

29. HR 4960, Section 2023 
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agency, or person providing health services; 
or to exercise any supervision or control 
over the administration or operation of any 
such institution, agency, or person 


While the Nixon Plan relies on the in- 
herent utilization and quality advan- 
tages of the HMO, the Kennedy plan 
goes far in specifying explicit standards 
of quality and utilization to be enforced 
by the Health Security Board.*° The 
potential for outside auditing of medical 
practice by a public body is established. 
The reliance on public operations is 
equally evident in the Kennedy plan’s 
specification of the administrative mech- 
anism. Both Medicredit and the Nixon 
plan rely on private institutions within 
a market framework, regulated more in 
the Nixon plan and less in Medicredit. 
In requiring that all employers with 
more than one hundred employes make 
the option of joining an HMO available, 
the Nixon plan takes several steps in the 
Kennedy plan’s direction—which, by 
manipulation of the incentive and pay- 
ment mechanisms, endeavors to make 
the CHSO the basic provision system for 
medical services. 

Increasing the Health Security Tax 
base to $15,000 from its current Social 
Security income limit of $7,800, impos- 
ing a tax on certain unearned and hence 
presently untaxed incomes, and requir- 
ing matching by general revenue funds, 
the Kennedy plan is potentially much 
more progressive in its financing mech- 
anism than either of the other plans. 

By the use of incentives, sanctions, 
administrative mechanisms, means of 
provider payment, and the CHSO, the 
Kennedy plan envisages a restructured 
system of codrdinated comprehensive 
services administered on a regional basis. 
The patchwork approach of the other 
two plans assumes that the current sys- 


30. On the concept of the HMO, see Paul 
M. Ellwood, Jr et al, “Health Maintenance 
Strategy,” Medical Care 9, 3 (May-June, 
1971), pp. 291-298. 
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tem is workable and that since almost 
all Americans have some form of health 
insurance, the best policy is filling the 
gaps to fit the bill. 


EFFECT OF EACH PLAN ON A FAMILY 


Consider the effect of each of these 
plans on a hypothetical family of four 
with a gross income of $6,000. For 
purposes of comparison, a rather long 
period of hospitalization is assumed, 
precisely to show the differential im- 
pacts of the plans under currently 
pauperizing circumstances. While the 
Kennedy plan would reduce income by 
more than either of the two plans in 
the case of no disease, it would provide 
much more complete security in case of 
illness. As can be seen in table 3, while 
Medicredit would provide essentially al- 
most complete financial coverage, under 
the Nixon plan the family’s income 
would be reduced by over $1,000, or 
some 20 percent. And note that this is 
the result of the cost of services, and 
not the loss of income resulting from 
inability to work should the patient be 
the wage earner. 

Even though “progressivity” is built 
into the Kennedy plan, implying that 
the increase in income taxes under the 
plan would be higher than $100 at higher 
income levels, it may be argued that the 
assumed tax increase is low since the 
plan would be very costly. John G. 
Veneman, Undersecretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has suggested that the cost of 
the Kennedy plan in its drst full year of 
operation would be $77 billion dollars.** 
Consider, therefore, the cost estimates 
provided by HEW. 

The two striking aspects of the data 
presented in table 4 are that health costs 


31. Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, Hearings on S 4323 and S 3830, 
National Health Insurance, 91st Cong 2d Ses- 
sion, September 23, 1970, p. 200. 
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TABLE 3—FrnanciaL Errects or THREE Major PROPOSALS ON A 
HYPOTHETICAL FAMILY or Four WITE an ADJUSTED Gross INCOME 
or $6,000 my 1970, IF THE VARIOUS PLANS HAD BEEN IN EFFECT 




















Noxon PLAN KENNEDY 
(Employer/Employe) MEDICREDIT PLAN 
Net After-Tax Income 
No Plan and No Services Utilized $5,562 $5,562 $5,562 
Assumed Premium or Tax 123 250 60 
Assumed Induced Increase in Income Tax 0 100 100 
Tax Credit 0 — 230 0 
Net Income After Tax, Premium, and Credit 5,439 5,442 5,402 
Out-of-Pocket Cost of Services Utilized 1,142 108 0 
Tax Adjustment (Resulting from Additional 
Deductions) —105 0 0 
Net Income After Tax, Premium, Out-of- 
Pocket Cost, and Tax Adjustment 4,402 5,334 5,402 
Income Reduction by Diness Cost in Dollars 
end as Percentage 1,037 (19%) 108 (2%) 0 








Assumptions: 1970 tax rates, without surcharge, apply. Services and their prices hypothesized : 
45 days of in-patient care @ $80/day ; 8 office visits @ $10/visit: 10 prescriptions @ $3/Rx; 1 pair 
of glasses @ $12. These are very conservative assumptions since no consultations or other pro- 
cedures usually separately charged in the hospital are assumed to have occurred. Deductibles and 
co-payments calculated according to provisions of relevant Bills. Tax credit under Medicredit is 
calculated after including 80% of employer-paid premium of $200, for total premium cost of $450. 
Urder Nixon plan, premium ‘s assumed to be $350, with employe paying 35%. Assumed utilization 
is well below average for office visits and much above average for hospital care, purposely to indicate 
financial effects of hypothetical serious illness. 


TABLE 4—ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL HEALTH EXPENDITURES UNDER VARIOUS 
PROPOSALS, AND UNDER No PLAN, AFTER TAX ADJUSTMENT, BASED ON 
1970 EXPENDITURES AND TRENDS, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 














(in billions of dollars) 
PRIVATE SECTOR GOVERNMENT SECTOR 
Individual Health State 
Direct Insur- and 
PROPOSED PLAN Total Total Payment ance Other Total Local Federal 





Fiscal 1970* Actual $ 67.2 40.3 21.6 15.4 3.4 26.9 7.3 19 6# 





1974, No Plan 105.4 62 3 320 26.4 3.9 43.1 11.1 320 
1974, Nixon Plan 

(S. 1623) 107.2 62.6 28.3 30.4 3.9 44.6 10.0 34.6 
1974, Medicredit 109.5 61.9 26.5 315 3.9 47.6 9.3 38.3 
1974, Kennedy 113.8 15.9 112 1.9 2.8 97.9 6.5 914 





Source: A Study of Netional Health Insurance Proposals . . . Supplementary Report, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, July, 1971, pp. 2-9. 

* After adjustments for tax deductions and revenue loss. 

# Total federal expenditures are somewhat overstated, since they include war-related and other 
international expenditures, e.g., in millions by cy: Department of Defense, $1,900, Agency for 
International Development, $97; Department of State, $30; etc. See “Special Analysis K,” U. S. 
Budget, Fiscal 1971. Office of Management and Budget, Table K-15, p. 171. 
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are estimated to increase by over $38 
billion in four years if there is no plan 
at all, and that the cost differentials 
among the plans are at most $6.6 bil- 
lion. That the reliability of the esti- 
mates is open to question is recognized 
by their authors.*?_ Assumed changes in 
cost increases, in utilization rates, in 
administrative costs, and the like, do not 
consider adequately that both Medi- 
credit and, to a lesser extent, the Nixon 
plan would create a financial funnel 
into the present bottomless pit.2* Nor 
is it clear why, under the Kennedy plan, 
when basically comprehensive services 
except, initially, dental care would be 
provided, individual direct payments 
would remain at $11 billion, with 
“health insurance” payments at almost 
$2 billion. 

The assumption of random estimation 
error is dangerous and probably incor- 
rect, hence the cost estimates of the 
various plans may be unevenly biased. 
Nevertheless, consider that the predicted 
induced, or additional, costs of the Ken- 
nedy plan according to DHEW are 
shown to be $8 4 billion—somewhat at 
variance with tke same administration’s 
publicized estimate of $77 billion for the 
plan. The HEW Report, however, 
states that “the net additional cost to 
the Federal taxpayer is therefore esti- 
mated at $59.4 billion.” 34 The $59.4 
billion is derived by deducting from 
total program cost (113.8) private sec- 
tor and state and local government costs 
(15.9 + 6.5) to get the federal share of 
91.4; and then comparing the federal 


32. A Study of National Health Insurance 
Proposals Introduced in the 92d Congress, a 
Supplementary Report to Congress, Depart- 
ment of HEW, July, 1971, p 13 

33. See Mike Gorman, “The Impact of Na- 
tional Health Insurance on Delivery of 
Health Care,” AJPH 61, 5 (May, 1971), pp. 
962-971; Elliott A Krause, “Health and the 
Politics of Technology,” Inquiry 8, 3 (Sep- 
tember, 1971), pp 51-59 

34. A Study (see note 32), p. 44. 
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share under the plan with what it would 
be without one, $32 billion. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that few if any indi- 
viduals who do not pay any federal in- 
come taxes would be among those who 
would spend the $62.3 billion in direct 
payments and premiums if there were 
no plan at all. In fact, the HEW analy- 
sis itself shows that private payments 
would be reduced by $51.4 billion under 
the Kennedy plan. The net additional 
costs to the federal taxpayers, there- 
fore, would be on the order of $8 bil- 
lion, and not $59 billion: private direct 
payments would be reduced by $51 bil- 
lion and tax payments would increase 
by some $59 billion. For political con- 
siderations it might well be important 
that direct payments would be replaced 
by tax payments. But this would rep- 
resent no additional payments. It also 
would have important income distribu- 
tion effects by shifting support of the 
sick poor from the sick middle-income 
group to a new basis: support of the 
sick, regardless of income, by the 
healthy, graduated by income. Depend- 
ing on the criteria one applies, this may 
or may not be desirable. But one thing 
is clear: additional costs to the taxpayer 
would not be $77 billion, nor $59 billion. 
By the HEW estimate itself, they might 
be $8 billion. 

It has, however, been argued that, re- 
gardless of the accuracy of the cost esti- 
mates, no program of major proportions 
could be instituted because existing 
medical personnel and facilities would 
be incapable of meeting the ensuing de- 
mands for services The implications of 
this argument are made clear by Rashi 
Fein: 


I reject the argument, “Let’s wait,” for 
what seems to me to be a most compelling 
reason. Suppose it is true that the system 
simply cannot handle more demand. To 
conclude from that that we should not 
have national health insurance is to con- 
clude that we should continue to distribute 
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the limıted supply of medical resources on 
the basis of ability to pay. I believe that 
this is inequitable and indefensible. 

Should not the limited supply be avail- 
able to all Americans—not only to those 
who are in fortunate enough economic 
circumstances to be able to pay the market 
price and compete against their neighbors? 
Those who say we cannot meet the de- 
mands must recognize that means we are 
rat:oning the supply, and I do not believe 
medical care should be rationed on the 
basis of ability to pay.®5 


The Nixon and Medicredit plans, 
then, by rather similar marginalist ap- 
proaches, would create a federally man- 
dated national voluntary private system 
to finance some of the costs of medical 
care. Both plans would be relatively 
more beneficial to the middle-income 
groups. Both would treat the poor dif- 
ferently; each would reinforce the dou- 
ble standard of care: one for the rich, 
a fraction for the poor. By providing 
for the ill-defined HMO, the Nixon plan 
would encourage some change in the 
supply system. Medicredit would not 
alter the system but would reinforce 
these very characteristics which have 
led to the ubiquitous cries of “crisis.” 
Of the other plans we have not dis- 
cussed, the Scott/Percy, Burleson, and 
Pell/Mondale Bills are similar in basic 
respects to Medicredit, except for their 
financing mechanism. In its target 
benefits, the Burleson bill (also known 
as the Aetna bill, after its major sup- 
porter) is even less complete than the 
Nixon bill. It could truly be called a 
“Buffalo Bill”: 


It reminds me of the old Buffalo policy 
There are deductibles, co-insurance clauses, 
exclusions, loopholes and gaps—so much 
fine print that it resembles the policy that 
covers you only when you are run over by 


35, Hearings, (see note 31), Part 2, Septem- 
ber 24, 1970, p. 372. 

36. Leonard Woodcock, quoted in The New 
Vork Times, Wednesday, April 28, 1971. 
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TABLE 5—HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS, 
Hocan Biri 








CALENDAR YEAR DEDUCTIBLE 








ANNUAL INCOME, In dollar As percentage 
FAMILY oF Four amount of income 
$ 4,000 or below None None 
000 500 10 
6,000 1.500 25 
8,000 3.500 44 
10,000 5.500 55 
15,600 10.500 70 
25,000 22 500 90 





a herd of Buffalo in downtown Detroit— 
at high noon.®¢ 


Taking a systematic approach to the 
intertwined problems of health care, the 
Kennedy plan would reorganize the sys- 
tem by providing for the evolution of 
publicly accountable, publicly financed, 
publicly regulated comprehensive pri- 
vate systems of care jor all, regardless 
of income. Based on a fairly progressive 
financial mechanism, it would re-allocate 
resources over time to alter the present 
maldistribution, and make care accessi- 
ble to all. Ameriplan, not yet in legis- 
lative form, would be somewhat similar 
to the Kennedy plan in many respects, 
with its emphasis on the health care 
corporation, while enshrining the hos- 
pital as not only the technical but also 
the legal and institutional fulcrum of 
care. The Javits bill falls somewhat in 
the middle between the Nixon and the 
Kennedy plans. By expanding Medi- 
care, it would cover all persons but it 
would also retain all the Buffalo char- 
acteristics: co-payments, deductibles, 
limitations on service, exclusions, delays. 

We have not discussed any of the so- 
called catastrophic-illness insurance 
plans. An example, perhaps, will dem- 
onstrate why. The Hogan bill, H.R. 
817, is designed to provide insurance 
against the costs of catastrophic illness. 
The benefits are a function of family in- 
come, that is, they are reduced by a 
deductible to be paid by the family. 
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For a family of four, H.R. 817 estab- 
lishes the deduczible schedule found in 
table 5. This bill appears to be de- 
signed to achieve complete equality 
among the seriously ill: all incomes 
would be reduced to $4,500—except at 
the $25,000 level. There they would 
be reduced to $2,500. 


CoNCLUSION 


There are many specific issues in- 
volved in the choice of a plan; some we 
have discussed and some we have not. 
Important among these issues are the 
methods to increase the availability and 
accessibility of resources responsive to 
patient needs, and the means of chan- 
neling patients into and within the sys- 
tem. 

We have demonstrated that there are 
vast differences among the present plans 
and that the choice is not between one 
or another method of financing. The 
choice is between systems for providing 
useful medical services. 

If after sixty years the idea of na- 
tional health insurance is not to be still- 
born once again, the challenges are clear: 


1. Elimination of barriers to access to 
treatment, be they caused by individual 
financial limitations, systemic disorgani- 
zation, or resource shortages; 

2. Incorporation into the mainstream 
of medicine modern technological and 
managerial advances while rekindling 
the humanistic idea that a patient is not 
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a set of organ systems, but a person in 
a social system; 

3. Development of mechanisms of 
public accountability to assure not only 
the quality of care given but also that 
all those who may benefit from care in 
fact receive it; 

4, Achievement of these ends within 
the pluralistic American framework of 
balanced power at reasonable cost. 


Although the Kennedy bill represents a 
good first step, none of the proposals for 
NHI meet these objectives. 

The basic question is not “What will 
it cost?” The basic question is “What 
is it we want?” If it is high quality 
medical care for all Americans regard- 
less of income, color, social class, or loca- 
tion, the challenge is to devise a work- 
able system to provide that at the low- 
est cost. 


Just as our National Government has 
moved to provide equal opportunity in areas 
such as education, employment, and voting, 
so we must now work to expand the oppor- 
tunity for all our citizens to obtain a decent 
standard of medical care. We must do all 
we can to remove any racial, economic, so- 
cial, or geographic barriers which now pre- 
vent any of our citizens from obtaining 
adequate health care protection. For with- 
out good health, no men can fully utilize 
his other opportunities.®” 

37. President Nixon’s Health—A Message 
from the President of the United States Rela- 
tive to Building a National Health Strategy, 
92d Congress, Ist Session, House Document 
No 92-49, February 18, 1971, p 2 
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APPENDIX 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PROPOSALS AND RELATED PROPOSALS INTRODUCED 
IN THE 92ND CoNGRESS, AND OTHER PROPOSALS 














Dalz 
Bitty NUMBER SPONSOR INTRODUCED CHARACIERISTICS 
S 3 Kennedy et al 1-25-71 TCC; no deductibles or co- 
Identical hills: payment; basic relance on 
HR 22 Griffiths et al. 1-22-71 prepaid capitation, essentially 
ER 23 Griffiths et al 1-22-71 replaces most current pro- 
H.R. 2162 Gniffiths et al 1-25-71 grams; would eliminate pri- 
HR 2163 Griffiths et al 1-25-71 vate carriers; financing: all 
HR 2478  Helstoski 1-29-71 public by mixture of general 
ER 4124 — Griffiths et al. 2-10-71 and earmarked taxes. 
HR. 4141 Kee 2-10-71 
H.R. 5007. Nedzi 2-25-71 
HR. 5246 Minish 3-1-71 
H.R 7339 ~~‘ Griffiths et al 47-71 
H.R 48 Dingell 1-22-71 In many respects similar to S. 3, 
Identical bill but administratively decen- 
H.R 211 Matsunaga 1-22-71 tralized to states. 
H R. 177 Hall (Mo.) et al 1-22-71 “Catastrophic”? coverage based 
Identical bills on income; most limited of all 
HR 178 Hall (Mo.) et al 1-22-71 proposals, basically privately 
H.R. 576 Ashbrook 1-25-71 financed ; no change in system. 
H.R. 3847 Teague (Calif.) 2-8-71 
HR 817 Hogan et al. 1-22-71 Same comments apply as for 
Identical bills HR 177 
S 191 Boggs et al 1-26-71 
H.R 4133 Hogan et al. 2-10-71 
H.R 6396 Roush 3-18-71 
H.R. 1283 Fisher 1-22-71 More limited version of Medi- 
Identical bill credit. 
H R. 3167 Tiernan 2-1-71 
S 703 Pell/Mondale 2-10-71 LCV, mixed public/private fi- 
nancing; benefits very limited, 
and based on income. 
H.R 4349 Burleson (Tex ) et al 2-17-71 LCV; 3 different plans; complete 
Identical bills reliance on private carriers; 
H R. 4980 Jarman 2-25-71 remiums based on income; 
HR 5227 Halpern 3-1-71 benets would be enlarged 
H.R. 5984 Monagan 3-11-71 over time; httle or no change 
S. 1490 McIntyre et al 4-5-71 in system, some federal 
funding 
S. 836 Javits 2-18-71 LCV, expansion of Medicare 
over time, many deductibles, 
and co-payment, maintaing 
current private/public mix; 
little effect on system. 
H.R 4960 Fulton (Tenn.)/Broyhill (Va) et al 2-25-71 LCV; Medicredit, 2 plans, many 
Identical bills deductibles, and co-payment; 
HR. 4901 Abernethy 2-25-71 benefits broad with few ex- 
HR. 4961 = Fulton/Broyhil] et al. 2-25-71 ceptions; retains Medicare; 
HR 4962 = Fulton/Broyhill et al 2-25-71 financed through tax credits 
HR. 4963 ~—- Fulton/Broyhill et al 2-25-71 and federal funds for those 
H.R. 5487s Tiernan 3-3-71 without tax liabilty; no 
H R. 5711 Quillen 3-8-71 changes in current system. 
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DATE 
BILL NUMBER SPONSOR INTRODUCED CHARACTERISTICS 
H.R. 6372 Fulton (Tenn.) et al 3-18-71 
H.R. 7124 Whitten 4-1-71 
S. 987 Hansen et al. 2-25-71 

S. 1376 Long et al. 3-24-71 LCV; “Catastrophic”, operated 
through Medicare. 

S. 1598 Scott/Percy 4-21-71 2 separate plans; private/public 
mıx; reliance on carriers; Co- 
payments and deductibles 

ased on income; little change 
in system. 

S. 1623 Bennett et al. 4-22-71 LCV; Nixon plan; 2 separate 

Identical bill: plans; mostly private Franc: 
H.R. 7741 Byrnes et al. 4-27-71 ing; co-payments and de- 
ductibles, little change in 

system. 


Note: TCC = Total, Comprehensive, Compulsory; LCV = Limited, Categorical, Voluntary. 


Onrser PROPOSED- PLANS 


Major Risk Insurance: Martin S. Feldstem, “A New Approach to National Health Insurance,” The 
Public Interest, Spring, 1971, pp. 93-105. 

Variable Subsidy Insurance: Mark V. Pauly, National Health Insurance: An Analysis, American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, Special Analysis 8, August, 1971. 

Tax Credit Plan: Charles W. Baird, “A Proposal for Financing the Purchase of Health Services,” The 
Journal of Huron Resources 5, 1 (Winter, 1970), pp. 89-105. 

Postpayment Plan: R. D. Eilers “Postpayment Medical ense Coverage: A Proposed Salvation 
or Insured and Insurer,” Blue Cross Reports, Research Series 1, September, 1969. 

Ameriplan: “Ameri>lan—A Pro for the Delivery and Financing of Health Services in the United 
States,” Report of a Special Committee on the Provision of Health Services, American Hospital 
Association, Chicago, Dlinois, 1970. 


Who Gains from Public Health Programs? 


By Bruce C. Stuart 


ABSTRACT: Analysis of the economic impacts arising from the 
introduction of Medicare and Medicaid into federal and state 
budgets leads one to question the actual magnitude of gains 
which recipients can expect to obtain from new funding in the 
health area. A modified cost-benefit analysis of Medicare/ 
Medicaid income effects on program recipients, non-recipients, 
and physicians from 1966 to 1968 shows that scarcely 56 per- 
cent of the $14.8 billion spent on the two programs represented 
gains to recipients. Over the same period, physicians received 
average net gains of between $5,400 and $7,400 over what 
would have been the case in the absence of both programs. 
The implications of these findings apply as much to the several 
proposals for national health insurance as they do to Medicaid 
and Medicare. It can be shown that the President’s health in- 
surance plan, among others, would result in a similar if not 
larger unintended allocation of public funds. This raises seri- 
ous questions of equity in the development of national health 


policy. 


Bruce C. Stuart, Ph D , is director of the Health Research Division, State of Michigan 
Department of Social Services, Lansing. His work is primarily in the field of medical 
economics and he has recently published a second edition of his book (with Lee A. Bair), 
Health Care and Income: The Distributional Impacts of Medicaid and Medicare Na- 
tionally and in the State of Michigan (1971). 
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N THE PRESENT debate over na- 
tional health insurance, much is said 
about who will gain and who will lose 
under the various proposals. The pro- 
ponents of Senator Kennedy’s Health 
Security Bill, for example, claim that 
the Nixon proposals, among others, are 
give-away programs designed to enrich 
the private insurance companies and 
the providers of health care at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. The opponents 
of the Kennedy bill retort that his 
Health Security Bill would vastly in- 
crease the demand for medical care 
without any concomitant increase in 
supply. The result, they argue, would 
be a reduction in the quality of care and 
subsequent losses for nearly everyone in 
need of medical attention. 

When we strip the rhetoric from such 
arguments we find that, while exag- 
gerated, there are indeed major distribu- 
tional effects implicit in each of the 
proposals for national health insurance. 
The purpose of this paper is to suggest 
what these effects are likely to be, given 
our experience with current public 
health programs. 

Before we begin our discussion, it is 
important to realize that distributional 
effects—who gains and who loses—rep- 
resent just one in a set of economic im- 
pacts associated with any large govern- 
ment expenditure program. Theoretical 
treatment of this larger set of impacts 
has been the subject of several important 
articles.1 Seldom, however, have we 
seen any empirical analysis which is 
directly applicable to the health sector. 
It is one thing to hypothesize a change 
based on economic principles; it is quite 
another to follow the dynamics of change 
through the enactment and operation of 
an actual program. We are fortunate in 


1. For a discussion of these impacts as they 
relate to national health insurance, see Syl- 
vester E. Berki, “Economic Effects of National 
Health Insurance,” Inquiry 7, 2 (June, 1971), 
pp. 37-53 
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the case of national health insurance to 
have at least partial precedents in the 
form of Medicaid and Medicare. 

The introduction of the Medicaid and 
Medicare programs in 1966 provides 
some hints of what is likely to happen if 
one of the current proposals is enacted. 
First, the objectives of national health 
insurance and Medicaid and Medicare 
are basically similar. All represent at- 
tempts to spread the risk of high medi- 
cal costs across a broad range of people, 
and all strive to relieve the poor, in par- 
ticular, from the burden of nearly all 
medical expenses. The second point of 
similarity involves the manner in which 
new government funds are introduced 
into the private sector. In all cases, the 
sheer quantity of new money is enough 
to guarantee significant “adjustments” 
within the medical/industrial complex. 
When this is combined with a rather 
lackluster system of controls over pay- 
ments—again, a characteristic of the 
Medicaid and Medicare programs and 
several of the major national health 
proposals—the distributional side-effects 
become highly significant. 


THE CONCEPTS OF GAIN AND Loss 


There are a number of ways in which 
these effects may be conceived and 
measured. We might start, for example, 
with the most obvious implication be- 
hind every public health measure, 
namely, a redistribution in health ser- 
vices and perhaps even a shift in health 
levels. Even though the relationship be- 
tween good health and adequate medical 
care is not at all clear-cut, we do know 
that when a program drastically reduces 
the direct cost of care to a group of 
recipients, there is bound to be a rela- 
tive shift in services away from non- 
recipients. This shift occurred under 
the Medicaid and Medicare programs 
Unfortunately, although gains and losses 
in health might, hypothetically, be at- 
tributed to a particular program, they 


od 
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are next to impossible to measure. In 
addition, our inadequate knowledge of 
medical care utilization rates by demo- 
graphic characteristics such as age and 
income makes it difficult even to esti- 
mate a shift in utilization of health 
services, 

An equally unmeasurable, albeit im- 
portant, concept of program-related 
gains and losses involves the notion of 
“freedom.” When the American Medi- 
cal Association bitterly opposed the pas- 
sage of Medicare and Medicaid, it did 
so in the belief that such programs 
would interfere with the physician’s 
freedom to practice medicine. The 
AMA has since changed its tune in this 
one instance, but the issue remains open 
as far as national health insurance is 
concerned. On the other side of the 
coin is the question of a patient’s free- 
dam to seek medical attention unham- 
pered by monetary constraints. This 
freedom represents the cornerstone to 
much of the current discussion of new 
insurance proposals but, again, it is 
something which eludes numerical com- 
putation. 

There is, however, an important cate- 
gory of program-related gains and losses 
which can be measured: the effects of 
a program on the distribution of income. 
Not only are these effects significant in 
their own right, but it can also be ar- 
gued that a shift in the distribution of 
income represents a good proxy for simi- 
lar shifts in the utilization of medical 
services, levels of health, and perhaps 
even freedom itself in one sense of the 
word. Since a case can be made that 
all these factors, with the possible excep- 
tion of freedom, tend to move in the 
same direction, we should at least exam- 
ine the income effects of our current and 
proposed public health measures. 


GAINS UNDER MEDICAID AND MEDICARE 


To show how significant these effects 
can be, we need only analyze our rather 
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brief experience under Medicaid and 
Medicare? The primary focus of this 
analysis is on three groups: the recipi- 
ents themselves, non-recipient taxpayers, 
and a sub-group of the last category— 
physicians in private practice. We 
might also consider other medical pro- 
viders such as hospitals, nursing homes, 
medical equipment suppliers, and drug 
manufacturers, but to keep the analysis 
within bounds, we will concentrate on 
the first three groups. Our point of 
departure is the level of Medicaid/ 
Medicare medical vendor payments dur- 
ing the first two years of program opera- 
tions. Between July, 1966 and June, 
1968, federal and state governments 
spent a total of $14.7 billion on both 
programs, or roughly $875 per recipient 
household. Although this sounds like an 
enormous sum, even over a two-year 
period, it must be remembered that the 
programs were ostensibly designed to 
relieve the financial burden of medical 
costs from more than 10 percent of the 
population. 

If in fact this were the purpose, it is 
legitimate to ask how much of the $875 
represented new or net gains to the 
affected household. In the first place, 
we find that the recipients themselves 
contributed an average of $175 per 
household in new taxes to support 
“their” programs. But the remaining 
average net benefit of $700 still over- 
states the true gains received, since 
Medicaid and Medicare simply replaced 
or reduced other forms of governmental 
and private charity care which recipients 
formerly received free of charge. In- 
cluded are the medical vendor payments 
under categorical welfare programs, 

2 The analysis in this section and the calcu- 
lation of program-related gains and losses are 
derived from Health Care and Income: -The 
Distributional Effects of Medicaid and Medi- 
care Nationally and in the State of Michigan, 
Research Paper No. 5, 2nd ed, by Bruce Stu- 
art and Lee Bair (Lansing, Michigan: De- 
partment of Social Services, November, 1971). 
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Medical Assistance for the Aged, 
stays in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, and a substantial amount of phy- 
sician charity care. When aggregated, 
these “replacement” benefits total over 
$3 billion for the two years of 1966 to 
1968. And there is more. Because of 
changes in the tax laws, together with a 
decline in allowable income tax deduc- 
tions for medical expenses, Medicare 
recipients forfeited an additional $200 
million. The biggest change of all, how- 
ever, was due to the price response 
adopted by medical providers to the en- 
actment of Medicaid and Medicare. We 
calculate that over the two-year period 
beginning in July, 1966, physician and 
hospital fees alone rose by $3.7 billion 
more than would have been the case 
had the programs never been introduced. 
Of this amount, over $680 million re- 
flects inflation in the medical dollars 
expended on behalf of the recipient 
population. 

After all these adjustments and neces- 
sary counter-adjustments are made, we 
find that true gains to the recipients 
averaged $490 per household for the 
two years under review. This repre- 
sents scarcely 55 percent of total pro- 
gram expenditures—still a substantial 
gain but far less than one might reason- 
ably have expected. One result is that 
those Medicare recipients not on wel- 
fare had greater total out-of-pocket 
medically-related expenses after the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Amendments 
than they did in 1965.° 

3. See’ Regina Loewenstein, “Early Effects 
of Medicare on the Health Care of the Aged,” 
Social Security Bulletin, 34, 4 (April, 1971), 
pp. 3-20. In 19€5 the author found mean 
out-of-pocket charges to non-welfare aged 
persons of $230 fer year; in 1967 she esti- 
mates that these charges fell to $196 per 
person. When the various Medicaid and 
Medicare-related tax and other effects are 
calculated for this same population group, we 
find that total out-of-pocket expenses in 1967 


were actually in the neighborhood of $235 per 
person. 
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When we examine the net impact of 
Medicaid and Medicare on non-recipi- 
ents and physicians, we find similar 
surprises. Although non-recipient house- 
holds contributed an average of $270 in 
total taxes for program operations from 
1966 to 1968, only $190 of this repre- 
sented the actual increase due to Medi- 
caid and Medicare. As a subgroup of 
the non-recipient class, physicians con- 
tributed an average of $680 per house- 
hold in program-related taxes. How- 
ever, the offsetting gains obtained from 
reduced charity cases and higher fees 
turned this loss into a net after-tax gain 
for the two-year period of between 
$5,400 and $7,400 over what these same 
physicians would have earned in the 
absence of Medicaid and Medicare. 


Tue IMPLICATIONS FOR OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


Whether or not one considers this dis- 
tribution of program gains and losses 
justifiable is, of course, something else 
again. But it is clear that the final 
distribution has proved quite different 
from what the original program sup- 
porters had in mind. We must ask our- 
selves: If the true benefits and costs 
under Medicaid and Medicare are some- 
what misdirected, then what can we ex- 
pect from the schemes which are pro- 
posed as replacements? To answer this 
question we look first at the scope of the 
new proposals for national health insur- 
ance. In general, the larger and more 
comprehensive a program, the more 
critical becomes the consideration of 
such marginal adjustments within the 
system as changes in prices, resource 
allocation, and the general tax structure. 

Take, for example, the Health Secu- 
rity and Medicredit proposals. The So- 
cial Security Administration estimates 
that by 1974 the Kennedy plan would 
result in a total increase of $76.6 billion 
in federal health expenditures over and 
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above the 1969 levelt The Fulton ver- 
sion of Medicredit, on the other hand, is 
estimated to result in an increase of only 
$14.5 billion over the same period.’ 
One would expect, other things remain- 
ing equal, that, of the two, the Health 
Security plan would create far more 
serious distributional implications for 
recipients and providers alike. But 
other things are not equal. Of all the 
national insurance proposals currently 
before Congress, the Health Security 
plan offers perhaps the best chance for 
long-range control over some of the 
more undesirable adjustments associated 
with Medicaid and Medicare operations. 
Medicredit offers the least. 

This brings us to a second major 
point. One of the primary objections 
to Medicaid and Medicare is the charge 
that both programs lack sufficient con- 
trols over provider reimbursement and 
recipient utilization. If this is true, and 
we have already suggested that it is, we 
can hypothesize a wide variety of possi- 
ble solutions to the problem, ranging 
from direct and possibly coercive con- 
trols to more indirect incentive schemes. 
Examples of direct controls include 
price ceilings, limits on hospital days per 
procedure, and strict prior authorization 
for services. It is perhaps indicative 
of our system of government that none 
of the major national health insurance 
proposals relies primarily on such direct 
means of control. Rather, more indi- 
rect “incentive” or “disincentive” 
schemes are favored. These extend from 


4. The SSA estimates that of the $766 bil- 
lion increase, $464 billion represents transfer 
costs from the private sector. See the sum- 
mary of NIH cost comparisons in National 
Health Insurance Reports 8 (August 16, 1971), 
pp 1-11; and Dorothy P Rice and Barbara 
S. Cooper, “National Health Expenditures, 
1929-70,” Social Security Bulletin 34, 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1971), p. 5, table 1. 

5. See same references as above Transfer 
costs under Medicredit are estimated at $400 
million 
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financial inducements for providers or- 
ganizing along the lines of prepayment 
group practice plans to such disincen- 
tives to overutilization as high recipient 
deductibles and co-insurance payments. 
But the important point is that the con- 
trols themselves have distributional im- 
plications fully as serious as the original 
adjustments they are designed to influ- 
ence. 

To take an extreme example of a 
program with significant constraints on 
recipient utilization, we might consider 
President Nixon’s Family Health In- 
surance plan, or FHIP as it is frequently 
labeled. Unlike most of the other na- 
tional health insurance proposals, FHIP 
is designed primarily to shift financial 
responsibility and authority for the 
AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children) Medicaid program from the 
states to the federal government. As 
such, no large increases in total govern- 
ment funds for medical assistance are 
anticipated. This fact alone has the ad- 
vantage that only minimal economic 
side-effects would accompany enactment 
of the plan. It also allows us to con- 
centrate on the distributional implica- 

6 Actually, FHIP is only half the Presi- 
dent’s National Health Insurance Partnership 
proposal (see Congressional bills HR. 7741 
and S. 1623), the other half being the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Stendards Act FHIP 
is far more interesting analytically than the 
Standards Act. In fact, it can be argued that 
the attempt to expand population coverage 
under voluntary employer/employe health in- 
surance would have very little impact at all 
The new groups which presumably would be 
“brought into the system” by the Standards 
Act (primarily low-skilled, low-paid employes) 
are precisely the same groups which can least 
afford the premiums required under the Act’s 
basic health insurance plan, much less the high 
deductibles and co-payments which are also a 
part of the basic plan. It 1s unlikely, there- 
fore, that passage of the Standards Act would 
result in any significantly increased enrollment 
in employer/employe health insurance plans, 
although it might mean slightly lower em- 


ploye contributions toward current group 
health plans, 
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tions behind the FHIP controls without 
concern for the dislocating effects associ- 
ated with a large influx of new funds. 
As a national program, Family Health 
Insurance would eliminate the wide vari- 
ation among states in eligibility and 
benefit coverage which now character- 
izes the Medicaid program. But, in 
addition, FHIP would institute a set of 
constraints on recipient utilization 
which could all but negate the positive 
aspects of the proposal. Because of 
the wide variety of state Medicaid pro- 
grams, the effect of standardized eligi- 
bility and utilization controls would 
differ from state to state. In some states 
with very restrictive eligibility require- 
ments for AFDC, the plan would pro- 
vide greater population coverage. In 
others, where eligibility standards are 
broad, FHIP could eliminate a signifi- 
cant proportion of those now eligible for 
federally funded medical coverage. In 
virtually all states, Family Health In- 
surance would mean a loss of benefits to 
families currently receiving Medicaid. 
In Michigan, for example, the enact- 
ment of the FHIP proposal would leave 
uncovered roughly four percent of those 
families currently receiving Medicaid 
benefits. Combined with utilization 
controls, such as recipient premium pay- 
ments, deductibles, co-insurance, limita- 
tions on physician and hospital services, 
exclusion of prescription drugs, pros- 
thetic devices, and the services of certain 
non-physician practitioners, this trans- 
lates into a total out-of-pocket loss to 
recipients of over $21 million (or $102 
per family), based on expenditures dur- 
ing fiscal 1971.7 Stated another way, 
this represents nearly a quarter of all 


7. These figures represent a conservative 
estimate of the loss, based on expenditure and 
utilization data for the Michigan AFDC 
Medicaid program between July, 1970 and 
June, 1971, 
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Michigan AFDC Medicaid payments. 
In states with broader current standards 
and more comprehensive Medicaid cov- 
erage—such as New York, California, 
and Massachusetts—the proportion of 
benefits lost would approach 50 percent. 
To be fair, it should be noted that the 
FHIP proposal does contain a provision 
allowing states to supplement the fed- 
erally financed package with state funds. 
But given the recent cuts in many state 
Medicaid programs, it is unlikely that 
all, or even most, states would supple- 
ment FHIP coverage up to the point 
where it equals the level of present 
Medicaid benefits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps fortunately, the President’s 
Family Health Insurance Plan is not 
typical of other national health insur- 
ance schemes currently before Congress. 
But whichever proposals one cares to 
consider, the lessons of Medicaid and 
Medicare must not be forgotten. Un- 
less we analyze the entire spectrum of 
expected program impacts, it is not at 
all obvious who really gains from the 
funding of public health programs. We 
have examined one case in which the 
recipients might actually lose by the 
introduction of a new policy. We have 
suggested, based on historical precedent, 
that in other cases the greatest average 
gains may accrue to the providers of 
medical services rather than to the con- 
sumers of these services. Serious ques- 
tions of equity are raised in both in- 
stances. It is not enough simply to 
determine the distributional implications 
of new programs; a national health pol- 
icy must also consider the issue of who 
should gain. The answer to this ques- 
tion holds the key to our ability to assess 
the success or failure of national health 
insurance. 


Issues of the Future in Health 


By WILLIAM LEE Kissick AND SAMUEL P, MARTIN 


ABSTRACT: Care of the patient, institutionalization, cost 
effectiveness, and quality control are the issues of the future 
in the field of health. With health expenditures projected to 
reach between $156 and $189 billion (8 to 9.8 percent of the 
Gross National Product) by 1980, the national policy on health 
care, both present and future, will be of major concern to the 
body politic. The patient will be seeking hegemony over the 
health care system to influence it to meet his needs. Institu- 
tionalization of the system will yield greater effectiveness and 
efficiency. A new emphasis on cost effectiveness will necessi- 
tate an evaluation of all methods of care by objective criteria 
that are concerned both with productivity of resources and 
with end results. Quality control of health care will become a 
new concern of the public, superseding the individual responsi- 
bility of the single practitioner. Taken together, these devel- 
opments will characterize efforts to attain the practical manage- 
ment of a highly complex and diversified social endeavor con- 
cerned with the supplying of human services. 
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XPENDITURES in the health en- 
terprise in the United States are 
projected to reach between $156 and 
$189 billion by the end of the current 
decade". Thus, our society will be 
spending between 8 percent and 9.8 per- 
cent of our Gross National Product for 
health. Many would question whether 
or not an expenditure of one out of every 
ten dollars worth of goods and services 
produced should be allocated to medical 
care, even broadly defined, or whether 
our national social priorities should 
place a greater emphasis on education, 
housing, or social welfare and the like. 
If present trends continue, however, the 
health establishment may well be the 
largest industry, in terms of manpower 
and expenditures, by 1980. 

In view of its scope and magnitude, 
the health enterprise is a social endeavor 
that warrants the concern and involve- 
ment of all segments of the society. It 
must be recognized that the more than 
200 million recipients of health care 
vastly outnumber the 4.5 million pro- 
viders, and they in turn vastly out- 
number the small segment of physicians 
which has heretofore shaped health pol- 
icy. The organization and financing of 
health care have clearly entered the po- 
litical arena wherein social policy is 
formulated. Accordingly, our present 
and future health care policies will be of 
major concern to the body politic. 
“Consumerism” will be one of America’s 
greatest issues in the seventies and it 
will have a fundamental impact on the 
health care system. 


Tue Issuz oF “CONSUMERISM” 


With the growth of elitism in medi- 
cine, there was a shift in dominance 


1. Projections of national health expendi- 
tures, 1975 and 1980. From Research and 
Statistics Note 18-1970, Office of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Administration, 
US Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Washington, D.C., October 30, 1970 
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from the patient to the provider. One 
of the principal issues in health at the 
present is the attempt to define a mid- 
die-ground position of community re- 
sponsibility that merges private initia- 
tive and public accountability. Our so- 
ciety is searching for a social instrument 
short of government that functions ade- 
quately in the public interest. The 
mechanism of expressing the balance 
has been presented by Myrdal: 


The whole character of our national com- 
munities is changing... . Public policy is 
now decided upon and executed in -many 
different sectors and on different levels .. . 
by the central state . . . provincial and 
municipal authorities . . . by a whole array 
of “private” power groups organized to 
promote group interests and common 
causes... . 

Within the framework of state controls, 
the organizations have gained and not lost 
in influence. . Regulatory coordination 
undertaken by state authorities is ordi- 
narily carried out only after consultation 
and actually in coöperation with the organi- 


zations. ... [This] ... has meant a 
spreading out of participation, initiative and 
influence ... to ever larger sections of the 
people. ... It represents a decentraliza- 


tion of the making and implementation of 
public policies.* 


The health field as presently consti- 
tuted Jacks the economic incentives or 
accountability of the market place and 
its discipline of consumer choice. 
Health care exists in a “no man’s land” 
where the ultimate buyer, the patient, 
does not make the decisions as to 
whether or not to purchase services, nor 
does he have the opportunity to influ- 
ence the purchasing power of his health 
care dollar by having available alterna- 
tives. The patient is therefore seeking 
avenues of influence over the organiza- 


2. Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State 
(New Haven, Conn: Yale University Press, 
1960), p. 47. 
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tion and function of the health care 
system. 

The patient wants the capacity and 
opportunity to budget and prepay his 
health care costs. At present there are 
no programs that permit this. Insur- 
ance does not permit this, for the poli- 
cies are not comprehensive. Many ser- 
vices, particularly those provided out- 
side the hospital, are not covered. Pre- 
payment group practice plans have large 
exclusions, such as psychiatric care. 
Serious and prolonged illness can and 
frequently does cause serious financial 
hardship for a family. 

The desire to retrieve the patient’s 
bargaining power dissipated through 
third-party vendors has led organiza- 
tions such as the California Council for 
Health Plan Alternatives “to seek a 
fundamental reorganization.” 3 


THE ISSUE oF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


Health care has been described as 
everything from a “no-system system” 
to a pushcart industry. In economic 
terms, it has been characterized as the 
epitome of the “laissez faire” era and 
the greatest of the oligopolies. Its pres- 
ent rather diffuse form is under great 
attack and the next ten years will see 
health care institutionalized in both its 
structure and function. One of us has 
pointed to the potential diversity and 
broad boundaries of the health care 
system: 


Society’s effort directed toward the miti- 
gation of illness and the realization of 
health is represented by a multitude of 
resources, both human and material, and 
a myriad of services derived from these re- 
sources. It is composed of programs deal- 
ing with the facilities, programs related to 
services, research, and educational activi- 
ties. It requires the labors of physicians, 


3 E. O Mohn, What to Do About Rising 


Hospital Costs (Burlingame, Calif.: California 
Council for Health Plan Alternatives, 1968) 
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dentists, nurses, and other professional and 
technical health manpower, as well as cleri- 
cal workers, janitors, and so on. It en- 
compasses hospitals, nursing homes, reha- 
bilitation centers, and health departments. 
It includes environmental contro] and bio- 
medical research programs, the pharma- 
ceutical industry, hospital and medical in- 
surance plans, large national voluntary 
health agencies, small area-wide planning 
councils. It is an interest of the federal, 
state, and local governments and requires 
the participation of uncounted individuals 
from all walks of life... .* 


Within this great collection of varied 
manpower, facilities, and functions there 
are horizontal and vertical organiza- 
tional interrelationships as well as geo- 
graphic interrelationships which will be 
brought into better definition in the next 
few years. These extend from the pa- 
tient/doctor relationship on one hand to 
the patient/system relationship on the 
other. Organizational relationships 
among professionals and workers in the 
provider group are becoming clear. In 
the areas of authority, responsibility, 
and accountability, the role of the phy- 
sician and his co-workers are being 
shown as they really function and not as 
has been idealized. Role identities and 
role conflicts among the varied health 
care workers are shaping and forming. 
Physician dominance is being questioned 
from the aspects of need as well as of 
organizational policy. The relation of 
the health care system to society in 
general is being clarified. Provider 
dominance of the last quarter of this 
century is being challenged by such di- 
verse organizations as labor unions, com- 
munity boards, and federal, state, and 
local government. The alignment of the 
third party with the providers is being 
eroded and some third-party organiza- 


4. W. L. Kissick, “Dimensions and Determi- 
nants of Health Policy,’ Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly 46, 1, Part 2 (January, 1968), 
p. 7. 
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tions are speaking for the patient. The 
seventies will see the development of a 
vast literature characterizing these in- 
teractions and will bring a clearer role 
of identity and function. 

At present, there is considerable grop- 
ing with the problems of regionalization 
and planning. America has fantastic 
duplication of facilities and functions dt 
the community and state level. One 
limited geographic area will have multi- 
ple units serving the same function, each 
with a capacity to serve the whole area. 
Outstanding examples have been in 
cardiac surgery, cardiac diagnoses, x- 
ray therapy, and obstetrics. This has 
resulted in under-utilization and is fre- 
quently associated with poor function. 
This duplication has produced examples 
of very low utilization and very high 
cost. 

The concept of regionalization for bet- 
ter health care has been discussed, stud- 
ied, and tried on a modest scale in the 
United States for several decades. The 
Hill-Burton Legislation was an example 
of a voluntary system to try to obtain 
proper distribution of facilities. The 
necessity to codrdinate services and to 
seek the most effective and efficient use 
of health resources was reaffirmed by 
the President’s Commission on Heart 
Disease, Cancer, and Stroke. With the 
passage of Public Law 89-239, Regional 
Medical Programs, and Public Law 89- 
749, Comprehensive Health Planning, 
the need for regionalization of services 
was acknowledged by the Congress. 
These laws provide a vehicle for begin- 
ning to meet this need. However, the 
mechanisms are predominantly volun- 
tary and the results have been inade- 
quate. Other countries struggling with 
regionalization and planning have moved 
beyond voluntary systems to insure 
adequate distribution of facilities and 
services. Many critics of the laws main- 
tain that they seek to thwart the public 
responsibilities of official agencies. Oth- 
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ers foresee a major assault on the private 
practice of medicine. These acts had 
neither as an objective. The laws en- 
courage an alliance of public and private 
agencies and institutions to enable medi- 
cal science, education, and service to 
join for the benefit of patients. The 
laws opt for the pluralism that seeks to 
merge public accountability with private 
initiative in our society. 

In a number of public services the 
American government has taken on the 
responsibility for distribution. Exam- 
ples are banking, transportation, and 
utilities. Here, by the technique of 
franchising, government has allowed 
private enterprise to develop services 
without duplication of structure and 
function. Two states have passed lim- 
ited laws in this area for hospitals dur- 
ing recent years and others will probably 
follow rapidly. As yet there have been 
no efforts to distribute physician ser- 
vices. However, Congress has recently 
passed legislation to allow the govern- 
ment to meet crises in distribution by 
the Health Services Corps. 

The use of corporate structure to 
meet needs has been a characteristic 
American pattern of behavior. As the 
health care endeavor accelerates and 
relentlessly advances toward new forms 
of institutionalization, it seems to seek 
out this corporate form, which was de- 
scribed by Alex de Tocqueville over a 
century ago: 


Americans of all ages, all conditions, and 
all dispositions constantly form associations. 
They have not only commercial and manu- 
facturing companies . . . but associations of 
a thousand other kinds ... Wherever at 
the head of some new undertaking you see 
the Government in France or a man of 
rank in England, in the United States you 
will be sure to find an Association.® 


5, Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, vol. 2 (New York. Schocken Books, 
1961), pp. 128-129. 
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While many states have laws against a 
corporation practicing medicine, many 
of the same states allow the physician 
and his professional colleagues to in- 
corporate themselves to reap the tax 
law advantages of a corporation. This 
inconsistency will probably not stay in 
limbo. With the emergence of group 
practice and health maintenance organi- 
zations, this organizational issue will 
probably be settled rapidly. 
Fuchs notes: 


The United States is now pioneering in 
a new stage of economic development. 
During the period following World War II, 
this country became the world’s first “ser- 
vice economy”—that is, the nation in which 
more than half of the employed population 
is not involved in the production of food, 
clothing, houses, automobiles, and other 
tangible goods 8 


The growth of the health care field 
has had a large share in this growth of 
the service industries and is projected 
to have a phenomenal growth during 
the next ten years. The medical and 
paramedical fields are projected by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to double between 1965 and 
1980, reaching 1.5 million. The major 
portion of this growth will occur in cate- 
gories other than physicians, who will 
constitute less than 400,000 of the total.” 

With the growth of new professionals 
and semi-professionals, the issues of au- 
thority and dominance must be faced 
and in the seventies some system of 
decision-making will evolve in health 
care. At present, we see all four of 
Likert’s systems, from exploitive/au- 


6. V. R. Fuchs, The Service Economy (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1968), p. 1. 

7. Health Manpower Source Book, Section 
21, Allied Health Manpower, 1950-80, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service 
Publication 263-21 (Washington. GPO, 1970). 
p. 8. 
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thoritative to participative. The au- 
thority system is generally based on 
local ground rules or pure interpersonal 
relations, but many of the non-physician 
workers are demanding a say in the sys- 
tem, Freidson states: 


The present system of organizing health 
care relies too much on the dominance of 
medical authority in a context of diffuse 
responsibility and accountability Only 
reorganization of the terms and mechanisms 
of the system can provide an environment 
in which the profession can be more honest 
and its service better Such a reorganized 
system consists of an administrative frame- 
work that maintains the legitimate preroga- 
tives of the professional worker while in- 
sisting on his essential obligation to regu- 
late himself in the service of the public. 
And, not least of all, it establishes the 
essential right, indeed obligation, of the 
patient to serve as an active participant in 
the process of shaping the services that are 
supposed to exist for his benefit ? 


As part of the institutionalization of 
health care there will be a gradual move 
to a standardization of the systems with- 
in which patient care is provided. Hos- 
pitals are moving to report their fiscal 
and activities data in standardized 
forms. The recent efforts of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association to develop 
standard forms of accounting and cost 
distribution, which allow various hos- 
pitals to compare costs and activities, is 
an excellent example. The move toward 
systems like the Patient Activities Sur- 
vey (PAS) and the Medical Audit Pro- 
gram (MAP), standardizing the mea- 
surements of health care and hospital 
activities, will continue to grow. 

There is a gradual substitution of 
the analytic mode for the memory and 


8 Rensis Likert, Human Organisation: Its 
Management and Value (New York McGraw- 
Hill, 1967), pp. 3-12 

9 Eliot L. Freidson, Professional Dominance 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1970), pp 234- 
236, 
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syndrome mode of medical diagnosis and 
therapy. The problem-oriented medical 
record system provides an excellent 
means of expressing the needs and goals 
of health care as well as leading to a 
rational decision.2° This system allows 
for computer storage of data and as- 
sistance. With the mobility of our so- 
ciety, this standardization and systemi- 
zation will also allow for better com- 
munication of patient data to the vari- 
ous rapidly changing sites of care. 


Tue Issue of Cost EFFECTIVENESS 


In 1970, 37 percent of the $67.2 bil- 
lion in expenditures for health and 
medical care was from public sources.™ 
The total outlay and the percentage 
contributed by the public can be ex- 
pected to increase, regardless of the 
form of nationel health insurance that 
is adopted. Increasingly the Congress 
and other public bodies will be con- 
cerned with the cost effectiveness of 
their expenditures. Likewise, third- 
party purchasers of health care, faced 
with rising costs, will join the public 
sector in seeking greater effectiveness in 
the system for monies expended. 

In the area cf cost, the seventies will 
be associated with serious scrutiny of 
the value of a variety of expenditures 
in health care. The enormous expendi- 
tures for operative procedures and vari- 
ous forms of drug therapy will come 
under review. Both the physician and 
the drug manufacturer will be forced to 
show the benefits of their services. The 
phenomenal growth of screening will 
come under analysis. The recent rapid 


10 L. L Weed, Medical Records, Medical 
Education, and Patient Care (Cleveland: 
Press of Case Western Reseive University, 
1969). 

11 The Sise ard Shape of the Medical Care 
Dollar, Chart Book 1970 Office of Research 
and Statistics, Socal Security Administration, 
US Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C., p 7 


growth of the use of the clinical labora- 
tory requires focus on its cost and value 
to the patient. 

A survey of cost-benefit analysis offers 
the following suggestion: 


One can view cost-benefit analysis as any- 
thing from an infallible means of reaching 
the new Utopia to a waste of resources in 
attempting to measure the unmeasurable.1* 


In the health field, our concern is 
often with what is commonly felt to be 
unmeasurable. Moreover, there is a 
basic reluctance to place a dollar value 
on human life and to use a precise 
methodology when we harbor the con- 
viction that the unknowns vastly out- 
number the knowns. There is great 
difficulty in attempting to identify and 
measure benefits. Intangible benefits— 
and most social benefits appear to fall in 
this category—tend to elude monetary 
measurement. 

Lacking agreed-upon, numerically 
commensurable denominators that can 
be used as the benefits against which to 
calculate costs, it would appear prefera- 
ble to specify health program objectives 
in measurable terms: individuals cured, 
illnesses alleviated, or diseases prevented. 
We can then formulate and analyze al- 
ternatives designed to reach the objec- 
tives, in order to assist the selection of 
the one that could reach the objective at 
the least cost. The question as to 
whether disabilities prevented or health 
care provided is the greater social bene- 
fit must, for the present, be left to the 
indefinable intellectual, professional, and 
emotional values and preconceptions of 
the decision-maker. 

Economists working on health prob- 
lems support the preference for cost- 
effectiveness analysis in these areas. 
They state: 


12. A. R. Prest and R. Turvey, “Cost-Bene- 
fit Analysis: A Survey,” The Economic Jour- 
nal 75 (1965), p 683. 
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Cost effectiveness analysis is a special, nar- 
rower form of the cost-benefit approach. 

Cost effectiveness rather than cost 
benefit is employed when various benefits 
are difficult to measure or when the several 
benefits that are measured cannot be 
rendered commensurate. !3 


Although cost-effectiveness analyses 
are being undertaken to assist the selec- 
tion of the most appropriate programs 
for achieving specified objectives, those 
who would assume leadership in health 
affairs must accept the challenge im- 
plicit in the concept of cost-benefit 
analysis, and actively seek a definition 
and measurement of the benefits of 
health programs. 

The World Health Organization’s 
definition of health—‘complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being, not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity’— 
suggests formidable intellectual and ana- 
lytic tasks of description, measurement, 
and quantification. Nonetheless, formu- 
lations of benefits that are as precise as, 
but more relevant than, lives saved and 
diseases prevented as an assessment of 
an individual’s capacity to function in 
“... a role appropriate to his age and 
sex” are needed.1* ‘This task particu- 
larly confronts a society such as ours, 
which is advanced economically, has 
made substantial progress in reducing 
mortality and serious morbidity, and 
must now address the issues implicit in 
the World Health Organization defini- 
tion. 

Az the same time, the availability and 
accessibility of services are appropriate 
program objectives even though the ul- 


13 H. E Klarman, V. O’s Francis, and G 
D Rosenthal, “Cost Effectiveness: Analysis 
Applied to the Treatment of Chrome Renal 
Disease,” Medical Care 6 (1968), p 48 

14 D F Sullivan, Conceptual Problems in 
Deveroping an Index to Health, National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics, series 2, no 17, Pub- 
lic Health Service, US Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, DC, 
1966, p. 3. 
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timate benefits of many of these services 
may elude quantification for some time. 
Thus, regular visits of a mother and her 
infant to a pediatrician or clinic for 
guidance and counseling concerning 
growth and development are assumed to 
have a beneficial impact throughout suc- 
ceeding decades of life. The provision 
of the service is therefore, a priori, a 
valid health objective. 

Until the present time, productivity 
in the health care field has not been 
seriously considered. Fuchs states: 


The measurement and analysis of produc- 
tivity in this industry have been particu- 
larly neglected, largely because of concep- 
tual and statistical difficulties. Undoubt- 
edly the greatest difficulty is that of mea- 
suring the output of the industry. Tradi- 
tionally, output has been measured in terms 
of the number of physician visits, or num- 
ber of patient-days in a hospital. This 
approach is roughly comparable to measur- 
ing the output of the automobile industry 
in terms of the number of cars produced 
without regard to size, durability, perform- 
ance characteristics, and so on. For an 
industry that has experienced rapid techno- 
logical change, as medical care has, such an 
approach cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
and provides only a crude aproximation to 
the desired measure.?5 


The seventies will see serious attempts 
to measure productivity and place health 
care in a proper prospective. Studies 
will be carried out to compare various 
approaches to care and their final out- 
put. Does hospitalization for myo- 
cardial infarction change the course of 
the disease or make the patient more 
comfortable? Does the addition of a 
new therapeutic approach change the 
productivity of the medical care system? 
There is little doubt that antibacterial 
chemotherapy and neuropharmacology 
have produced marked changes in the 
productivity of the health care field, but 
some of the other so-called advances are 


15 V R Fuchs, op cit, p 116 
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doubtful. The part of better health and 
longevity attributable to this care and 
the part attributable to better nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, and education must 
be determined. In all likelihood, the 
value of a significant part of the arma- 
mentarium of medical care may turn out 
to be an illusion shared by the doctor 
and the patient. The illusion on the 
part of the physician is derived from his 
feeling that doing something to under- 
stand the disease process and to alter 
some of its symptomatic manifestations 
is necessarily helpiul to the patient. 
The illusion of the patient is that “doing 
something” is necessarily doing good. 


Tse IssuE oF QUALITY CONTROL 


The old concept of individual respon- 
sibility for the quality of health care 
was an ideal of the era of the single 
practitioner and his patient. With the 
rapid growth in the size and diversity of 
participants in care, together with insti- 
tutionalization of the system, quality 
control will undoubtedly enter a new 
phase where it will involve all the health 
care team and be shared with the pa- 
tient and the body politic, At the pres- 
ent time there is a flood of popular lit- 
erature directed at issues of quality of 
care, extending from magazine articles 
in such sources as Fortune on the one 
hand to Health PAC on the other. 
Books on issues of quality are flooding 
the market. Even the physician recog- 
nizes the problem. Dr. Gerber states: 


We may also find that raising the quality of 
care will also help mitigate the manpower 
shortage. Unless we do so, operations that 
place unnecessary burdens upon scarce hos- 
pital beds and personnel easily can De regu- 
lated out of existence. Even more impor- 
tant, strict controls over the quality of care 
will reduce needless suffering, sometimes 
even needless deaths. And, paradoxical as 
it may seem, improving quality should even 
lower costs. The matter of relieving the 
suffering of the medically unsophisticated 
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is too important to be left to what organ- 
ized medicine likes to call “individual judg- 
ment” and “peer review.” Medicine’s rec- 
ord for self-regulation has differed little 
from that of the military investigating the 
military-industrial complex or from labor 
unions controlling probes of labor unions. 
The name of that game is whitewash.?¢ 


Two courses appear open. One would 
be a system of quality control devised 
by the industry and checked by the 
body politic. Such a system is now in 
operation in a number of public services. 
The airlines, banks, and utilities have 
standards set in conjunction with gov- 
ernment and are checked by periodic 
audits. The results of the audit are 
used to guide the corporation in its prac- 
tice and to help government decide on 
the renewal and the future award of 
franchises. The second method is one 
of joint industry/consumer quality-con- 
trol boards. The latter method has not 
functioned extensively in the American 
system but is reflected in the drives to 
put consumer representatives on large 
corporation boards of directors, such as 
the recent proxy fight with General 
Motors. Recognition of this need and 
growing pressures from the consumer 
have caused some major industries to 
appoint a consumer representative to act 
as an “in house” ombudsman. In the 
seventies, the health care field will fol- 
low one of these mechanisms or some 
combination of them to deal with the 
issues of quality of care. 


An AGENDUM FOR THE 1970's 


As we develop the competency, meth- 
odology, and data base of health eco- 
nomics, we think we will be able to 
realize for the health care economy that 
circumstance sought by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his Commencement 
Address at Yale University in 1962. He 
said: 

16. Abraham Gerber, The Gerber Report 
(New York: David McKay, 1971), p. 235. 
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What is at stake in our economic deci- 
sions today is not some grand warfare of 
rival ideologies which will sweep the coun- 
try with passion, but the practical manage- 
ment of a modern economy.'!7 


17. Address on “Economic Mythology,” at 
New Haven, Conn, June 11, 1962. 


The health enterprise exists in a mod- 
ern economy but does not function 
commensurately. By 1980, we can ex- 
pect the significant impacts of “consum- 
erism,” institutionalization, cost effec- 
tiveness, and quality control on the 
search for “practical management.” 


The Nation’s Health: Issues for the Future 


By ANNE R. Somers 


ABSTRACT: Nine major issues with respect to the nation’s 
health are identified: 1) the lifestyle of the consumer and prob- 
lems of health education, 2) availability of 24-hour compre- 
hensive care, 3) rationalization of the delivery system, 4) re- 
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Tue Nation’s HEALTH: 


F THE FOLLOWING representative 
individuals were asked what they 
considered to be the three most pressing 
‘health issues for the immediate future, 
they might reply as follows: 


The doctor: overwork, political inter- 
ference, malpractice insurance. 

The poor black mother: impersonal 
care, inconvenience of care, drug addic- 
tion. 

The Blue Cross executive; relations 
with hospitals, overuse by doctors and 
patients, political criticism. 

The farmer: scarcity of doctors, diff- 
culty of buying meaningful health in- 
surance, health hazards inherent in the 
work. 

The hospital administrator: inability 
to control medical staff, overly demand- 
ing patients, inadequate third-party re- 
imbursement. 

The Congressman: rising costs of gov- 
ernment programs, conflicting pressures 
for further government programs, health 
hazards of the occupation. 


All these replies emphasize that any 
enumeration of issues, in a field as com- 
plex and dynamic as health care, is 
bound to be arbitrary and subjective. 
They also suggest that the issue which 
most occupies the current public debate 
—rising costs—is not the most urgent 
ore to most providers and patients, or 
consumers. It is the major concern 
of third-party payers, both public and 
private, and it would be on most peo- 
ple’s lists—but not at the top. The 
three issues which concern the largest 
number of Americans, regardless of 
background or relationship to the health 
care industry, are probably: the doctor 
shortage—often a euphemism for im- 
personality—the drug problem, and 
casts. 

Academicians have their biases, too— 
some professional, some the result of 
personal experience, some temperamen- 
tal. The following list of nine issues, 
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which seems to me to encompass the 
needs and demands of the majority of 
consumers and providers, will not be en- 
tirely satisfactory to any specific in- 
terest group. That is inevitable since I 
am trying to identify the common de- 
nominators. The order of listing rep- 
resents my own conviction as to rela- 
tive urgency. 


Nine Basic Issues 


1. The lifestyle of the patient and 
problems of health education 


Very few people would mention “‘ife- 
style” as a major health problem but 
that is, in essence, what the poor are 
talking about when they beg for help 
with the drug problem, what the doctor 
means when he rails at the “irresponsi- 
bility” of his patients, or the third- 
party payer when he objects to “un- 
reasonable” increases in utilization. In- 
deed, most of the nation’s major health 
problems—including automobile acci- 
dents, all forms of drug addiction in- 
cluding alcoholism, venereal disease, 
obesity, many cancers, most heart di- 
sease, and most infant mortality—are 
primarily attributable not to shortcom- 
ings on the part of the providers but to 
the living conditions, ignorance or irre- 
sponsibility of the patient. No amount 
of additional funding or even reorgani- 
zation of the delivery system is likely 
to have much impact on this problem. 
On the contrary, additional funds for 
medical care, unless accompanied by 
effective educational measures, could 
actually contribute to further patient 
irresponsibility, especially with respect 
to the promiscuous use of drugs, x-rays, 
and perhaps some forms of surgery. 

The health-threatening aspects of af- 
fluence are just now beginning to be rec- 
ognized. Even in Russia, where the 
standard of living is considerably lower, 
the syndrome which has been identified 
as “afluencia consumeritis” is reported 
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to be spreading.» But we will have to 
do much more than simply identify 
this new health problem. Large-scale, 
nationwide programs of health educa- 
tion, family planning, health mainte- 
nance,,and environmental management 
are needed. These may be difficult to 
implement. Not only may they conflict 
with present employment patterns, as 
the environmentalists are discovering to 
their distress, but with deep-rooted cul- 
tural patterns. The effort to cut down 
on smoking and on too much cholesterol 
intake often arouses the opposition not 
only of those who make their living in 
the tobacco and dairy-products indus- 
tries but of the potential victims them- 
selves. 

This issue will become even more com- 
plex as we further socialize the costs of 
health care. The non-smoking taxpayer 
is likely to ask with increasing frequency 
why he should be taxed to finance medi- 
cal care for a smoker while the latter 
dies a lingering, expensive death from 
lung cancer or emphysema. But to im- 
pose a puritanical regime of non-health 
threatening foods and habits on an en- 
tire population would not only be politi- 
cally impossible, as indicated by our ex- 
periment with prohibition; it would 
probably be scientifically impossible, and 
involve a threat to civil liberties. Some 
reconciliation between these points of 
view must be hammered out. The pri- 
mary approach should be education 
rather than regulation, although the lat- 
ter will have to be used much more 
effectively than in the past. 

Undoubtedly, what would help most 
of all would be a renewed sense of na- 
tional purpose—a purpose that has 

1, See, for example, the concerns of Pyotr L. 
Kapitsa, Soviet physicist, “Russian Sees 
Threat in Leisure.” The New York Times, 
August 2, 1971 Foz discussion of “The New 
Hazards of Affluence see A R Somers, 
Health Care in Transition: Directions for 


the Future (Chicago: Hospital Research and 
Educational Trust, 1971), p. 21. 
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meaning to all segments of society—and 
of the individual’s role in striving to- 
ward that purpose. Young people, in 
particular, but to a lesser extent all of 
us, are healthier as well as happier and 
more productive when striving toward 
some goal which we feel is larger than 
ourselves. Without some such objec- 
tive, we tend to lapse into health-threat- 
ening and often life-destructive habits 
and diversions of one kind or another. 
The personal self-discipline essential to 
a long and healthy life is inevitably re- 
lated to the conviction that the game is 
worth the candle. 


2. Availability of 24-hour compre- 
hensive care 


The term comprehensive care was 
coined by reform-minded doctors and 
other students of health care in the 
United States to indicate the change of 
emphasis needed to overcome the cur- 
rent fragmentation of care and the over- 
whelming stress on acute in-patient care. 
More recently, the concept has received 
support from government officials, econo- 
mists, and others who are seeking some 
way of containing the astronomical rise 
in hospital costs and who believe that 
more care should be rendered outside 
the hospital in less expensive settings. 

By contrast, the demand for round- 
the-clock coverage derives primarily 
from the patients: not so much from 
union leaders and other spokesmen for 
sophisticated consumer groups, who are 
also committed to comprehensive care, 
but from the individual man in the 
street. Rich or poor, black or white, 
young or old, virtually all Americans 
now feel that they have an inherent 
right to instant medical care. In part, 
this may stem from the decades of de- 
bate over national health insurance, a 
debate in which the health care estab- 
lishment has not always distinguished 
itself by its public-spiritedness; some 
segments of the public now feel resent- 
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ful, even vindictive, toward the estab- 
lishraent. In part, it reflects the wide- 
spread public conviction that America 
is now so rich, both financially and 
technologically, that all such services 
could easily be made available if only 
certain “venal institutions’ did not 
stand in the way. In part, it reflects 
the real needs of inner-city dwellers and 
other Americans whose lives are almost 
constantly accompanied by the fear of 
violence, and for whom periodic health 
examinations and even two-week-off ap- 
poirtments are largely irrelevant to their 
lifestyle. 

This demand for a health care deliv- 
ery system that provides instant availa- 
bility, life-time personalized continuity, 
and one-class, first-class quality—pref- 
erably free to the individual at time of 
delivery, and not too expensive for the 
nation as a whole—is going to be in- 
credibly difficult if not impossible to 
achieve. There will have to be com- 
promises and trade-offs. Perhaps dif- 
ferent socio-economic groups will be 
willing to settle for different priorities. 

But two facts are clear: First, such 
care can be delivered only by teams of 
health professionals, not by individual 
doctors practicing alone. Second, such 
care can be delivered only in an institu- 
tidnal framework with the assistance of 
the most modern communications and 
transportation technology, and in a con- 
text of joint planning and responsibility 
on the part of the various providers. 


3. Raticnalization of the delivery 
system 


The need for reorganization and ra- 
tionalization of the delivery system is 
now widely recognized. The lesson of 
Medicare and Medicaid, which sought 
to alleviate the financial hardships in- 
herent in modern medical care for the 
most disadvantaged groups without in- 
terfering with existing patterns of care, 
has made a deep impression on many 
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government officials as well as the more 
sophisticated providers, consumers, and 
private third-parties. President Nixon 
and Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Elliot Richardson have empha- 
sized the point repeatedly. Most of the 
national health insurance proposals now 
before Congress aim, in one way or an- 
other, to encourage rationalization. 

The new concern with delivery sys- 
tems has produced a spate of alphabet 
proposals reminiscent of the early New 
Deal. The Administration has made 
the health maintenance organization 
(HMO) the “centerpiece” of its health 
care program. The American Hospital 
Association is pushing the health care 
corporation (HCC).? Governor Rocke- 
feller has his “nonprofit medical corpo- 
rations.” Dr. Kerr White of Johns Hop- 
kins has suggested “personal health ser- 
vice systems.” * I have proposed a sys- 
tem which looks to a state-franchised 
hospital as the primary codrdinating 
unit.* 

Underneath all the semantic confu- 
sion, a basic consensus appears to be 
emerging on one fundamental point: To 
assure comprehensive care to the entire 
population at the point of actual deliv- 
ery, there must be some sort of corpo- 
rate organization with the necessary 
capability, responsibility, and authority. 
Each of the proposals envisions such 
an organization and, significantly, most 
are envisioned as non-governmental al- 
though subject to a considerable degree 
of governmental regulation, In a na- 
tion where, only a few years ago, the 
debate over the delivery system contem- 
plated only two major possibilities, un- 
regulated free enterprise versus “social- 

2. Ameriplan, Report of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Provision of Health Services, 
American Hospital Association, Chicago, 1970. 

3 See, for example, Kerr L. White, “Per- 
sonal Health Services Systems: Desiderata,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
(in press). 

4, See Somers, op. cit., chap. 7. 
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ized medicine,” the widespread agree- 
ment on some sort of privately operated, 
but publicly regulated, local health care 
corporation is highly encouraging. 

Before too much is made of the new 
consensus, however, two facts should be 
kept in mind: First, it does not encom- 
pass the spectrum of influential opinion. 
For example, the AMA has been con- 
spicuously silent on this point. Its na- 
tional health insurance proposal, Medi- 
credit, almost elone of the major pro- 
posals does not call for any such re- 
organization. i 

Second, there are still some very im- 
portant differences among the various 
proposals. One is clear. The sine qua 
non of an HMO is payment on the basis 
of a fixed annual contract covering a 
defined population, the method generally 
known as capitation, rather than fee-for- 
service. The intent is to promote health 
maintenance or illness prevention as well 
as economy. The HCC proposal also 
favors capitation, but does not require 
it. 

Other differences are difficult to pin 
down because all the concepts are still 
in flux. Only the HMO has been re- 
duced to legislative language. Even in 
this case, the definitions contained in 
the two relevant proposals before the 
Congress, H.R. 1 and H.R. 5615, differ 
from each other and both differ from the 
original concept publicized by the Ad- 
ministration in 1970. 

On the basis oi sponsorship and hbis- 
torical development, however, it is clear 
that the HMO hoped to shift the focus 
of power away from the hospital and 
toward some other entity—a group of 
physicians, a medical “foundation” 
made up of individual doctors, a health 
insurance carrier, or the like. By defi- 
nition, the HMO must be able to de- 
liver, through contract’ or otherwise, in- 
patient as well as out-patient care—and 
presumably a hospital could qualify as 
an HMO. But the goal was cléarly to 
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play down the hospital’s role. The 
principal method of promoting HMO’s 
is federal money—and not much of that. 

The HCC is also expected to be sepa- 
rate from the hospital, but apparently 
the AHA expects it to be much more 
hospital-oriented than the HMO. It 
would be brought about primarily 
through joint action of hospitals and 
other health care groups in accordance 
with a non-compulsory federal-state ap- 
proval system. 

The concept of the franchised hos- 
pital is designed to deal with the weak- 
nesses in both these proposals. Most im- 
portant, it proposes modification of an 
existing institution, the community hos- 
pital, rather than creation of a totally 
new institution. It also proposes a 
method of achieving this modification: 
the state franchise based on federal 
standards. A hospital which declined to 
take on the responsibilities of the fran- 
chise, including responsibility for assur- 
ance of comprehensive care to all per- 
sons in its community, could continue to 
be licensed but could be denied certain 
public benefits, such as tax-exempt 
status or Medicare and Medicaid pay- 
ments. 


4, Redefinition of professtonal roles 
to assure personalized care 


Both the need for, and the movement 
toward, some system oi health care are 
indisputable. As already noted, system- 
ization is not only inevitable but desir- 
able. There is, however, a danger in 
this engineering approach: the danger 
that we become so enamoured with the 
challenge of systems-building or the effi- 
ciency of technological diagnosis that 
we forget one of the major purposes of 
it all-educating the patient to under- 
stand and to cope successfully with his 
health problems. 

The challenge is to create a system 
that will give us the best of both worlds 
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—the world of advanced science, tech- 
nology, heavy capital investment, so- 
phisticated management, specialized 
personnel, and systems engineering—and 
also the world of individual freedom, in- 
dividual responsibility, respect for pri- 
vacy and human dignity, understanding 
of the holistic or psychosomatic nature 
of health and disease, and appreciation 
of the need of human beings for other 
human beings. 

It is not enough to pay sentimental 
tribute to the ideal family doctor, the 
“Marcus Welbys” of television make- 
believe and public yearning. We must 
now create the institutions and condi- 
tions to make it possible for real live 
doctors and other health professionals to 
be both scientists and humanists and to 
shift their primary attention from crisis 
intervention to lifetime prevention of 
disease and health maintenance. 

Three ways of dealing with this prob- 
lem will be noted: (a) revitalization of 
the doctor-patient relationship, (b) 
development of new categories of health 
professionals, and (c) development of 
the concept of the health care team. 

The patient’s complaint as to the dif- 
ficulty of establishing a meaningful doc- 
tor-patient relationship is probably the 
most widely expressed criticism of health 
care today. Some would-be reformers 
dismiss this complaint as sentimental 
nostalgia with no justification in this 
day of scientific medicine. It is true 
that the phrase “doctor-patient rela- 
tionship” has been widely abused as a 
propaganda weapon in the futile effort 
to stave off third-party financing. If, as 
a result, the concept has lost its in- 
trinsic meaning, then it is high time that 
some real content be injected. For this 
widespread yearning has a firm basis in 
the realities of good medical care, in the 
instinctive realization that the patient 
must be viewed as a whole if effective 
management of his illness is to be 
achieved. 
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Just how this personal relationship 
can be maintained with a ratio of 770 
potential patients for every practicing 
doctor and still permit these doctors to 
live a reasonably civilized life is obvi- 
ously one of our major issues. The 
Kaiser plan seems to meet the need 
with one doctor for over 1,000 mem- 
bers® and some people say the nation 
as a whole should be able to do almost 
as well. This overlooks the atypical na- 
ture of the Kaiser population, however, 
as well as the basic fact that the physi- 
cian shortage is one of the major ob- 
stacles to the more rapid development of 
Kaiser-type organizations. It is also 
true that enrollment in our medical 
schools has been increasing steadily for 
the past decade and the physician/ 
population ratio is improving. Some 
fear that in another decade there will 
be too many doctors. Others say that 
the amount spent on medical education 
today is disproportionate to the national 
benefits accruing from such investment. 

There is no question but that an over- 
supply of physicians is a possibility at 
some theoretical point in the future. I 
do not believe that point is yet in sight. 
But I do think that the large sums of 
money now going for such education 
should be deliberately directed toward 
the expressed public demand for more 
primary doctors and for doctors who are 
willing and able to work with other 
health professionals in group settings so 
as to maximize their effectiveness. 

The emergence of new health profes- 
sions and occupations is already receiv- 
ing a good deal of attention. “Physi- 
cian’s assistant,” “Medex,” “pediatric 
nurse practitioner,” “child health asso- 
ciate,” “medical services associate”— 
these are just a few of the new job titles 


5. The Kaiser-Permanente Medical Care 
Program: One Valid Solution to the Problem 
of Health Care in the U. S, A. R. Somers, 
ed. (New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1971), 
p 66. 
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and job categories that are struggling to 
be born in one place or another. This 
is an exciting development. Once the 
omnipresent licensing and malpractice 
problems are cleared up and the training 
somewhat standardized, it could lead to 
a basic job category of “family health 
associate” and thus help to close the gap 
between supply and demand with respect 
to primary care. 

Thus far, however, there is no agree- 
ment as to the major purpose of the new 
professions, except to relieve the imme- 
diate professional shortages. To avoid 
utter confusion and a serious threat to 
quality, much more thought needs to be 
given to the relationship of these new 
job categories and training programs to 
each other, to the older professions—not 
only the doctor but the nurse and phar- 
macist, whose continuing indispensable 
roles are often overlooked—and to the 
very concept ot the health care team. 
To develop the new categories, one by 
one, and seek to license them, one by 
one, would probably do more harm than 
good. 


5. Free choice, consumer responsibil- 
ity, and administrative decentrali- 
zation 


Consumer “free choice” is another 
important concept which has almost 
been reduced to a meaningless cliché as 
a result of propaganda overuse. Ac- 
tually, the concept is basic to an effec- 
tive health care system. People who 
are denied choice of health care pro- 
grams or doctors are not likely to de- 
velop a responsible attitude toward the 
use or abuse of that care, or even of 
their own health. Free choice is an 
important factor in health education and 
health maintenance. 

Needless to say, choice has to be rec- 
onciled with essential quality controls. 
People cannot claim the right to use 
quacks or to pursue illusory cancer cures 
at public expense. Even here, however, 
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the boundaries are never clear-cut. In 
general, all persons, no matter how poor, 
should have the right to at least two 
informed options as to the type or sys- 
tem of health care they prefer. The un- 
informed “free choice” available to the 
middle class in some communities today 
is often less meaningful than the limited 
but informed choice between two or 
three types of health insurance available, 
for example, to most federal employes 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program and to many industrial 
workers under “dual choice” collectively 
bargained contracts. 

The technique of “dual choice” or 
“multiple choice” has worked reasonably 
well for employed persons and their 
families. It will be much more difficult 
to provide such choice to the poor, 
whose standards are likely to be very 
unsophisticated. Nevertheless, this must 
be the goal. Since the Number One ob- 
jective is to foster patient responsibility 
and a lifestyle conducive to good health, 
any effort to assign poor people to pro- 
grams they consider unacceptable will 
inevitably be self-defeating. 

The problem of “consumer control” is 
closely related. The drive for “con- 
sumerism,” “Naderism,” “participatory 
democracy,” “decentralization,”—what- 
ever one wants to call it—is powerful, 
and in any case inevitable, given our 
commitment to universal education and 
universal suffrage. It is hard on the 
establishment, particularly on those con- 
scientious segments that fear, probably 
correctly, that the quality of care may 
deteriorate under uninformed consumer 
pressures. But if we really believe that 
health is not something that can be given 
or bestowed by one individual to an- 
other, but has to be worked for and 
earned, then there is no turning back 
from this road. Consumers have to be 
brought into the decision-making proc- 
ess and brought in at the community or 
grass-roots level where it really matters 
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in terms of their own health and where 
their experience can be—if intelligently 
used—-an asset rather than a liability. 

Administrative decentralization is ob- 
viously indispensable to achievement of 
this goal. The neighborhood health cen- 
ter movement, despite the frequency of 
political problems and the exorbitant 
costs, has been a healthy development. 
Not an end in itselfi—for the neighbor- 
hood center is even less capable of de- 
livering comprehensive care than the 
average community hospital—it has pro- 
vided a training ground for thousands of 
disadvantaged persons in the complexi- 
ties of health care policy-making and 
administration. 

The effort on the part of some hos- 
pitals (for example, the Health and Hos- 
pitals Corporation of New York City) to 
establish community policy boards is 
equally significant. When these various 
local efforts are eventually linked to- 
gether into a viable regional health care 
system, with two-way communication 
between the local and regional centers, 
the educational value to all concerned 
may turn out to be even more important 
than the improvement in technical qual- 
ity. The creators of the Regional Medi- 
cal Programs had a vision of this utopia 
but academic élitism, combined with 
the general fear of change, impeded its 
achievement. Perhaps the comprehen- 
sive health planners will be able to move 
us further along this road. 


6. Quality controls 


As already noted, quality controls 
may, at times, conflict with the principle 
of free choice. Where such conflict is 
unavoidable, free choice must prevail. 
No other policy is consistent with the 
philosophy that the patient must, in the 


6. See, for example, action of the Health 
and Hospitals Corporation of New York in 
establishing the first hospital community 
board at Goldwater Memorial Hospital. The 
New York Times, August 5, 1971. 
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last analysis, be responsible for his own 
health. Moreover, there is no ultimate 
criterion of quality health care other 
than patient satisfaction. The old 
bromide about the operation that was 
“successful” although the patient died 
illustrates the futility of trying to estab- 
lish professional or procedural criteria 
apart from consumer satisfaction. 

Within this broad framework of con- 
sumer free-choice and public accounta- 
bility, the technical aspects of quality 
control obviously have to be exercised 
by professionals. Thus, the states have 
entrusted the examination and licensure 
of health personnel to professional li- 
censing boards. The principal instru- 
ment for monitoring the quality of hos- 
pital services has been the Joint Com- 
mission on Hospital Accreditation, a 
voluntary body sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and related or- 
ganizations. Until recently, the moni- 
toring of new drugs for efficacy was left 
almost entirely to the drug industry it- 
self. 

Evidence has been accumulating, how- 
ever, that such self-regulation is inade- 
quate. The most dramatic illustration 
of public dissatisfaction is the rapid rise 
in malpractice suits and the increasing 
generosity of juries in awarding dam- 
ages. Whether this development and 
the many recent journalistic exposés are 
actually due to poorer quality or to the 
increasing sophistication and articulate- 
ness of the patient is a moot question. 
My own feeling is that it is the latter. 
However, this is less important than the 
fact that the criticism is being made. 
Moreover, despite the frequent irrespon- 
sibility of the critics, the increasing pub- 
lic interest in the quality of our health 
care institutions is all to the good—pro- 
vided it is channeled into positive action. 
So long as there is any appreciable de- 
gree of poor care being rendered today, 
the professions must be held responsible. 
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Several approaches to the problem of 
quality controls are now in order: 

(a) The whole problem of profes- 
sional licensure—examination proce- 
dures, the question of periodic re-exami- 
nation, criteria and procedures for revo- 
cation, the relation of licensing to pro- 
ductivity, and so on—is desperately in 
need of thorough re-examination. 

(b) The continuous, day-to-day re- 
view of professional activities, now gen- 
erally known as “peer review,” needs to 
be carefully studied. Currently, the 
most effective peer review is that con- 
ducted, albeit with varying degrees of 
rigor, in the nation’s hospitals. The 
AMA is attempting to transfer the locus 
of such review from the hospital to the 
county medical society. Despite vari- 
ous suggestions for making the latter 
publicly accountable, it would appear far 
more logical to strengthen the existing 
hospital review machinery. 

(c) As we move toward greater public 
financing of health care, the instruments 
for public accountability are obviously 
strengthened. The experience of Medi- 
care with hospital certification indicates 
that federal standards can be exercised 
in a positive, responsible fashion. Not 
all government programs have such a 
good record, however; and there are 
obviously dangers as well as opportuni- 
ties in the new funding power. In gen- 
eral, it would appear wise to limit direct 
government controls in this area to the 
minimum and to concentrate on requir- 
ing participating institutions to establish 
effective control mechanisms of their 
own. , 
(d) Now that malpractice insurance 
has aroused the concern of the entire 
health care establishment and negligence 
awards are reaching seven digits, the 
possibility of trading off some portion of 
this very expensive, highly inconsistent, 
and not very effective instrument of 
quality control in return for establish- 
ment of some less expensive and more 
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consistent approach to the compensation 
of injured patients, together with the 
reforms listed above, is at least worth 
exploring. 


7. Cost controls 


The United States is currently spend- 
ing about $75 billions on health care 
annually.” This is approximately 7 
percent of our Gross National Product, 
32 percent higher than the 5.3 percent in 
1960. Health expenditures increased at 
an average annual rate of 12.3 percent 
between 1966 and 1970 compared to a 
growth rate of 6.3 percent for the econ- 
omy as a whole. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
projected a figure of $105 billion for 
fiscal year 1974.8 

A continuous rise in both the absolute 
and relative amounts for health care 
appears inherent in both the supply and 
demand factors. Every new advance in 
the science and technology of medicine 
and every new increment added to the 
life expectancy of the American people 
or to their health expectations mean 
that more care will be sought and will be 
given and that a higher proportion of 
family and national income will be spent 
for this purpose. Many experts antici- 
pate that health will claim at least 10 
percent of the GNP within a decade or 
so. 
The most disturbing aspect of the 
situation is not the increasing portion of 
national income going for health—there 
are many far less worthy contenders for 

7. The latest government figures report $67.2 
billion for FY 1970. 92nd Congress, 1st Sess , 
Committee on Ways and Means, Basic Facts 
on the Health Industry, June 28, 1971, p. 8 
A 12 percent increase, 1970-71, slightly less 
than the average for the previous four years, 
brings the total for FY 1971 to over $75 bil- 
lion. 

8. U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, A Study of National Health In- 
surance Proposals Introduced in the 91st Con- 
gress, A Supplementary Report to the Con- 
gress, July, 1971, p. 84. 
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the national dollar—but the fact that 
so much of the recent increase represents 
merely inflation. For the twenty years, 
1950-1970, nearly half the total rise in 
expenditures went into higher prices.° 
Population growth, quality improve- 
ments, greater use, and other factors 
accounted for the rest. 

Although inflation has plagued the 
entire economy during the past decade, 
the difference between the price rise in 
health care and in the general cost of 
living is dramatic. Medical care prices 
rose almost twice as fast as the general 
consumer price index; hospital prices 
five times as fast. Obviously, Americans 
are not getting their money’s worth out 
of the inflated health care dollar. Obvi- 
ously, too, it will be impossible to effect 
the needed reforms with respect to the 
delivery system and redeployment of 
personnel until the runaway inflation is 
brought under control. 

In theory, there are three ways of 
handling the price situation: (a) en- 
couraging more price competition among 
providers, (b) imposing more public 
regulation of the prices paid to provid- 
ers, and (c) establishing over-all bud- 
getary limits on the total amount of 
money available for health care. In 
practice, none of the three approaches is 
fully applicable, a fact that bas long 
disconcerted professional economists. 
The special circumstances of the doctor- 
patient relationship and the doctor-hos- 
pital relationship mean that price com- 
petition in physician and hospital ser- 
vices never can be meaningful. Even in 
the case of prescription drugs, it is the 
doctor who determines the sale, not the 
buyer or the seller. 

At the same time, the great imbalance 
between supply and demand for nearly 
all health services, created by the ex- 
pansion of financing programs in the 
past two decades and the gradual re- 


9. Basic Facts, p. 12. 
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moval of pre-existing financial barriers 
to consumer demand, have made it vir- 
tually impossible to maintain effective 
public controls over provider prices. 
Even the physicians’ fee schedules which 
used to be accepted under workmen’s 
compensation laws and the early Blue 
Shield programs have been almost to- 
tally eroded under Medicare, Medicaid, 
and the new programs. As to the third 
approach—over-all budgetary limits— 
clearly, these cannot be effective so long 
as most care is paid for through the 
private sector. In short, the health care 
field is one where all forms of price 
discipline have been lacking. The re- 
sulting inflation should not be surprising. 

The same circumstances which have- 
created the inflation make it extremely 
difficult to devise effective corrective 
action. For years, some reformers have 
sought ways of compelling more compe- 
tition while others have sought to bring 
the various segments of the industry un- 
der increased public regulation, includ- 
ing. the proposal that the hospital be 
declared a public utility.2° Some prog- 
ress has been made. For example, phy- 
sicians now accept some limit on their 
Medicaid bills. But, compared to the 
avalanche of demand released by the 
new programs, such small fingers in the 
dike are scarcely noticeable. 

Some authorities, despairing of the 
effort to devise more moderate regula- 
tion, now appear to have espoused over- 
all budgetary controls as the only prac- 
tical approach. For this to be effective, 
however, it means that all or most 
health care expenditures must be made 
through governmental channels, pref- 
erably a single channel. Hence the 
necessity of a single, monolithic health 
insurance mechanism. Unfortunately, 


10 For discussion of the conflict in public 
criticism and in public regulation, see A. R. 
Somers, Hospital Regulation: The Dilemma 
of Public Policy (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1969). 
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however, for the advocates of simple 
solutions, this approach is also likely to 
prove self-defeating. United States 
spending for health care cannot be ef- 
fectively policed in this one way. If 
only X dollars are permitted to be spent 
on physicians’ services but the people 
want more of these services and can pay 
for more, they will go to a chiropractor, 
a witch doctor, or pay the M.D. under 
the table. 

The ultimate solution to the problem 
of price inflation is still far from clear. 
Probably it will involve a creative mix- 
ture of all three approaches. The closer 
we move toward national health insur- 
ance, the more leverage there will be 
for over-all budgetary controls. At the 
same time, the greater the fear of the 
arbitrary restrictiveness of such global 
controls, the greater may be our willing- 
ness to codperate in developing more 
flexible controls over specific provider 
services. ‘The development of health 
care planning and “‘certificate-of-need” 
laws, of relative-fee schedules for physi- 
cian charges and computerized third- 
party “profiles” of these charges, the 
current experimentation with fixed an- 
nual prospective rates for hospitals as 
opposed to retrospectively adjusted re- 
imbursement, the development of mean- 
ingful techniques of hospital financial re- 
porting and prior budget review, the in- 
terest in per-case reimbursement as op- 
posed to per diem, and the widespread 
interest in capitation payment as op- 
posed to fee-for-service, for both doctors 
and hospitals—all such innovations are 
encouraging. 

Finally, the role of price competition 
in certain areas should not be over- 
looked. It is one thing to point out that 
the patient cannot be expected to go 
comparison-shopping for an appendec- 
tomy or a cure for a heart attack. It is 
quite another to say that hospital ad- 
-ministrators should not be expected to 
engage in comparison-shopping for the 
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price of a new x-ray machine, or that 
Dr. A may be reimbursed at three times 
the rate of Dr. B for the same surgical 
procedure. Yet the emphasis on full- 
cost reimbursement for hospitals and on 
“usual and customary” fees for doctors 
has virtually eliminated market disci- 
plines of all types. The restoration. or 
imposition of some ceilings on third- 
party payments should be conducive to 
more bargaining on their part with the 
providers and to the emergence of some 
price competition in those.areas where 
it is appropriate and can be meaningful. 
Another area where some progress has 
been made relates to utilization control. 
Medicare and many other third-party 
payers now require review of lengthy 
hospital stays. One of the principal 
arguments for prepaid group practice, 
with its usually integrated in-patient and 
out-patient services, is that hospital use 
can be more effectively restrained under 
this type of program. Some authorities 
feel that the average length of stay in 
community hospitals—now 8.2 days *1— 
cannot be reduced much further, at least 
in some parts of the country, without 
endangering the health of some patients. 
On the other hand, the striking and 
persistent regional variation in length of 
stay suggests that factors other than 
medical necessity still play a role. 
President Nixon’s three-month wage- 
price freeze, announced August 15, 1971, 
should have a temporary restraining ef- 
fect on health care prices together with 
those of the rest of the economy. (It 
brings to mind the veluntary one-year 
freeze advocated by this writer for the 
health care field in 1968, a move that 
might have obviated the need for na- 
tional health insurance.**) What hap- 


11. Hospitals, Journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association, August 1, 1971, Part 2, p. 
462. 

12. A. R. Somers, “Doctors Should Declare a 
Fee Moratorium,” Medical Economics, May 
27, 1968. 
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pens after November 15 will, of course, 
be even more important. 

In the long run, however, the effec- 
tiveness of all cost controls will depend 
primarily on the sophistication of the 
patient, on his understanding of the 
limits of what health care can do, his 
own. responsibilities, and his willingness 
to adjust his lifestyle accordingly. It 
will also depend on his willingness to 
support third-party payers, whether pub- 
lic or private, in their efforts at cost 
controls. Hence this author’s overriding 
emphasis on Points 1 and 5. 


8. Long-range financing 


Some form-.of national health insur- 

ance for the United States appears in- 
evitable—inherent in the rising costs and 
the supply and demand factors affecting 
these costs. Some device for spreading 
these vast sums over the entire popula- 
tion, in as equitable a manner as possi- 
ble, simply must be found. The major 
questions now are: What kind of na- 
tional insurance program? How soon 
should it be put into effect? Should it 
be put into effect all at once or on an 
incremental basis? 

The dozen or so bills that have been 
introduced into the 92nd Congress rep- 
resent a wide divergence of political and 
economic philosophy. Four general ap- 
proaches may be identified: 

(a) Proposals for tax or other incen- 
tives to stimulate voluntary purchase of 
private health insurance. The AMA’s 
Medicredit plan, offering a tax credit 
against the individual’s federal income 
tax, may be taken as prototype of this 
model. 

(b) Proposals for mandatory purchase 
of private health insurance by employers 
for their employes. While Governor 
Rockefeller was the first to push this 
approach, it is now identified primarily 
with the Nixon Administration. The 
Nixon proposal also includes provision 
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of a separate federal insurance scheme 
for low-income families with children, 
additional state plans for voluntary pur- 
chase by persons not protected by other 
programs, and continuation of Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

(c) Proposals calling for a unitary, 
all-embracing, federal program, admin- 
istered exclusively by the federal gov- 
ernment without any use of private car- 
riers. This is the Kennedy model. 

(d) Proposals that call for strength- 
ening and extending Medicare to the en- 
tire population. Senator Javits has in- 
troduced such a bill. 

Support and opposition to the various 
proposals is almost entirely along ideo- 
logical lines. This may be inevitable 
but it is unfortunate. There is danger 
of sharp, counter-productive polariza- 
tion, primarily between those for and 
those against the Kennedy bill. This 
does an injustice to all the proposals. 
It would be far more useful to analyze 
each of the bills objectively for its 
strengths and weaknesses and try to 
come up with a compromise based on 
the best points of each.7? 

As the debate over the various pro- 
posals proceeds, four issues appear to 
have emerged with ‘special sharpness: 

(a) Should there be a single financing 
and delivery system? As already noted, 
most advocates of national health in- 
surance, with the notable exception of 
the AMA, are also committed to reform 
of the delivery system. The Kennedy 
group insists that the only way this can 
be accomplished is by tying such re- 
forms to the leverage of federal funds. 


13. The “Somers proposal” is such an at- 
tempt. See Health Care in Transition, chap. 
8; also, H. M. Somers and A. R. Somers, 
“Major Issues in National Health Insurance,” 
paper prepared for Sun Valley Forum on 
National Health, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 
1971, Perhaps pore important than the spe- 
cific plan is a Hst of criteria which constitute 
a yardstick against which all health insurance 
proposals can be measured. 
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Hence, one single piece of legislation 
leading to a single funding and delivery 
system is necessary. I disagree on both 
practical and theoretical grounds. The 
monolithic structure that would result 
from such inordinate concentration of 
power in a vital national service would 
be conducive neither to efficient opera- 
tion nor to humane democratic values. 
The emphasis in this paper on consumer 
education, consumer responsibility, and 
consumer lifestyle would almost inevita- 
bly be lost in the drive for shortsighted 
economy or other self-defeating short- 
cuts to presumed efficiency. 

This does not imply any downgrading 
of the importance of reforming the de- 
livery system. The reader will notice 
that in my order of priorities, the re- 
form of the delivery system comes well 
before reform of the funding mechanism. 
Moreover, the funding system should be 
required to accept decisions with re- 
spect to quality, use, and price controls 
developed by the responsible delivery 
authorities. 

(b) Would a large-scale transfer of 
funding from the private to the public 
sector be politically acceptable? And 
would it be good, or bad, for the general 
economy? 

Although proponents of the various 
bills continue to argue over which costs 
more or less, the recent HEW study 
makes clear that the net cost to the 
nation of all the proposals is remarkably 
similar, and would not be much more 
than a continuation of the present 
congeries of financing mechanisms. For 
fiscal year 1974, for example, the report 
estimates that if the Kennedy bill were 
in effect, total health care expenditures 
would be $114 billion compared to $110 
billion for the Fulton-Broyhill (AMA) 
bill, $107 for the Nixon proposals (Ben- 
nett and Byrnes bills), and $105 if there 
were no national health insurance.** 


14. HEW, Study of National Health Insur- 
ance Proposals, p. 3, 
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Thus, the real issue is no longer com- 
parative total expenditures but the rela- 
tive impact of transferring large sums 
from private to public financing. In 
this respect, the differences among the 
bills are marked. It is estimated that 
the Kennedy bill would result in addi- 
tional cost to federal taxpayers of about 
$59 billion. The Administration bills 
would add only about $3 billion; the 
AMA bill about $6 billion.2® 

The political argument has to do with 
the willingness of the public to accept or 
reject the equivalence of private but 
nondiscretionary payments for health 
insurance with compulsory taxation for 
this purpose. The economic argument 
concerns the effect on employment of 
increased payroll taxes versus the claim 
that the same job can be done more 
cheaply through government funding, 
that it is not necessary to rely entirely 
on payroll taxes—the Kennedy bill pro- 
poses that 50 percent of the funds come 
from general taxes—and that even pay- 
roll taxes are less regressive than the 
flat premium rates usually charged by 
private insurers. Most important of all, 
to this writer, is the philosophical argu- 
ment as to whether the further concen- 
tration of power inevitably implied in 
the single funding mechanism is justified 
by comparison with the other evils of 
continued inflation, frustration, and in- 
equitable distribution of an essential 
public service. 

(c) Assuming the eventual inevitabil- 
ity of a universal national health in- 
surance program, is it better to enact 
such a program all at one time or to 
approach the goal by relatively small 
steps or increments? 

Advocates of the latter approach say, 
correctly, that this is the traditional 
American way. Starting with veterans, 
Indians, crippled children, persons on 
relief, the aged, and other categorical 
groups, we have gradually enlarged the 

15. Ibid, p. 5. 
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area of government responsibility with- 
out doing violence to our free-enterprise 
concepts or provider incomes. Op- 
ponents of the incremental way claim 
this is precisely one of the problems: 
The piecemeal approach has contributed 
moze to fragmentation of delivery and 
inflation of costs than it has to the 
well-being of the intended beneficiaries. 

To me, the most compelling argument 
for the slower approach is fear that we 
still do not fully understand all the fac- 
tors involved in a total program and 
could end up with a real monstrosity. 
On the other hand, error is by no means 
confined to proponents of a universal 
program. Another incremental mistake 
like Medicaid could make it virtually 
impossible ever to achieve a rational 
universal program: Enactment of a 
“catastrophic” insurance program—one 
concerned only with very high family 
expenditures and usually with a very 
high deductible amount and co-insurance 
—as a substitute for national health 
insurance could prove to be an even 
worse mistake.1¢ 

(d) Have the private carriers so dis- 
credited themselves that they should be 
excluded from any program of national 
health insurance? Those who say yes— 
especially proponents of the Kennedy 
bill—point to the carriers’ failure to 
achieve universal coverage even of the 
non-Medicare population, their inability 
to cover more than 37 percent of con- 
sumer health care expenditures, their 
constantly rising premium rates, and 
their inability to influence the delivery 
system even where they recognize the 
need. 

Spokesmen for the carriers naturally 
deny these arguments. They point to 
three decades of continuous growth in 
membership, to impressive coverage of 


16. For more detailed critique, see, A R. 
Somers, “Catastrophic Health Insurance? A 
Catastrophe!” Medical Economics, May 10, 
1971, pp. 213-226 
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hospital costs—the most burdensome to 
the average family—to their generally 
low retention rates (except for policies 
sold to individuals rather than groups), 
and to the development of important 
innovative concepts such as prepaid 
group practice and major medical in- 
surance. 

Both sets of allegations are true. To 
this writer, it appears that the size of 
the administrative job in a national 
health insurance program will be such, 
the need for “spreading the heat” and 
the importance of maximum decentrali- 
zation so great, that the benefit of the 
doubt should be given to the carriers. 
On the other hand, if their participation 
is to be meaningful, the industry must 
undertake certain long overdue reforms. 
These would include reduction in the 
present excessive number of carriers, 
much stronger federal and/or state reg- 
ulation, outlawing of duplicate coverage, 
and the like. 

It is possible that some segments of 
the industry would prefer to give up the 
health insurance business altogether 
rather than accept such changes. This 
would ease the task of narrowing the 
field to those who are really committed 
to constructive national health insurance, 


9. Long-term care, especially of the 
aged 


Probably the most difficult, the most 
intractable, of all health care issues 
facing the American people is the long- 
term care of the aged and the disabled. 
Medicare has, of course, been a godsend 
to the aged and, hopefully, it will soon 
be extended to the permanently disabled 
under 65 as well. But Medicare was 
designed primarily for short-term illness 
and does not even pretend to meet the 
needs of the millions of aged persons 
with chronic infirmities or degenerative 
diseases who may be condemned to live 
out their last years in fifth-rate nursing 
homes or other custodial institutions. 
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A disproportionate share of Medicaid 
funds goes for the payment of such cus- 
todial care but the demand is so great 
that the Medicaid agencies are unable 
to enforce any reasonable quality 
standards. The current cutbacks in 
Medicaid funds are likely to make the 
situation even worse. Moreover, all the 
major national health insurance pro- 
posals exclude long-term custodial care 
as beyond the scope of an insurance 
program. Even the “catastrophic” plans 
impose such limits—making a mockery 
of their appealing name. 

The problem of a lonely, isolated, 
partially infirm old age is an ironic by- 
product of medical and economic prog- 
ress. Medical progress has lengthened 
the average life-span to seventy years— 
seventy-four for women—compared to 
only 47 in 1900. Economic progress 
makes possible retirement at 65 or even 
younger. The rising standard of living 
and vastly increased mobility of most 
Americans have contributed to the 
breakup of the extended family and the 
traditional function of grandparents— 
helping to take care of the children. 
Today, of course, even the nuclear fam- 
ily is under threat of dissolution and 
people of all ages are faced with the 
possibility of the same alienation now 
felt by the aged. 
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Which brings us back to point 1—the 
American lifestyle—and additional evi- 
dence that health problems cannot be 
solved apart from our socio-economic 
and even philosophic values. As a 
minimum, it would appear that good 
health in old people—as in the young— 
requires activity, a sense of purpose, 
and a feeling of being needed. 

How this can be achieved is still far 
from clear. Perhaps the compulsory 
retirement age will be raised, to permit 
longer productive working lives more in 
keeping with our longer life expectancy. 
Perhaps more volunteer or semi-volun- 
teer jobs will become available to uti- 
lize the talents and experience of the 
elderly on a part-time basis. Perhaps 
the concept of the “retirement village” 
will be further expanded, to provide the 
elderly with a new sense of belonging, 
and will also be made—perhaps through 
government subsidy—more accessible fi- 
nancially. 

For those who can no longer derive 
any satisfaction from life, perhaps sui- 
cide and euthanasia laws will be relaxed. 
One thing seems certain: The present 
system of incarcerating millions of un- 
wanted old people in human warehouses 
to live out a vegetative, purposeless ex- 
istence cannot and will not be indefi- 
nitely continued. 
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Pluralism and the Administrative Process 


By CARL A. AUERBACH 


“ABSTRACT: Criticism of the administrative process continues 
to be more cogent than proposed reforms. Some charge that 
the malaise afflicting agencies is fundamental because it is the 
inevitable consequence of the dominant pluralistic philosophy. 
According to Theodore J. Lowi, this philosophy erodes public 
authority by asking government merely to ratify bargains 
struck by competing interest groups. Lowi’s principal “radical 
reform” is a quixotic call for the revival of the doctrine that it 
is unconstitutional to delegate law-making powers to agencies 
without meaningful legislative standards to circumscribe them. 
Proponents of participatory democracy charge that agencies 
satisfy claims of strongly organized groups but not of the 
weakly organized or unorganized. But participatory democ- 
racy is not a panacea and would produce injustices of its own. 
Probably never before in our history has legal policy been so 
supportive of the rights of individuals and groups affected by 
administrative action to be heard and to influence the action 
taken. Agenc-es must be receptive to this participatory policy. 
But they are not umpires or mediators and must be prepared 
to make conscious value choices in the light of the fullest avail- 
able knowledg=2 and to defend their choices in the name of jus- 
tice. 


Carl A. Auerbach is Professor of Law at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Educated at Long Islend University and Harvard Law School, he is co-author of The 
Legal Process and the Federal Regulation of Transportation and a frequent contributor 
to legal and non-legal periodicals. He is presently a member of the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United states and the Executive Committee of the Division of Behavioral 
Sciences, National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council. 
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EVER has the administrative proc- 
ess had so many critics and so few 
defenders. Unfortunately, the criticisms 
continue to be more cogent than the sug- 
gested remedies. The Ash Council’s 
proposals for structural change seek to 
impose upon a number of administrative 
agencies a form of organization the coun- 
cil mistakenly assumes is characteristic 
of large-scale private enterprise. In the 
field of environmental control, increasing 
reliance is being placed upon courts, in- 
stead of administrative agencies, to vin- 
dicate the public interest.> 
More fundamental are the criticisms, 
and the proposals proceeding therefrom, 
which charge that the malaise afflicting 
the administrative process is the out- 
come of the public philosophy allegedly 
dominant in the United States today 
—“interest-group liberalism”—and the 
pluralism upon which it is based. -Yet 
those who share this critical perspective 
reach diametrically opposed conclusions 
as to what should be done. Theodore 
J. Lowi would turn toward “juridical 
democracy” to restore public authority 
and the hierarchical role structure this 
would entail? Others urge the exten- 
sion of “participatory democracy” as 
the only way to restore the legitimacy 
of our law-making and law-implement- 
ing institutions. This current “quest for 
representativeness .. . centers primarily 
1. In 1970, Michigan passed a law authoriz- 


ing any person, corporation, or association to 
bring an actlon for declaratory and equitable 


relef against the state, any political subdivi-- 


sion, instrumentality or agency thereof, or any 


other person, corporation, or association, for 


the protection of the air, water, and other 
natural resources from pollution, impairment, 
or destruction. The courts are empowered to 
afford such protection. Similar laws have 
been passed in Indiana, Florida, Massachusetts, 
and Minnesota, and bills to the same end are 
pending in Congress. 

2. Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberal- 
ism: Ideology, Policy, and the Crisis of Pub- 
lic Authority (New York’ W. W. Norton, 
1969). 


on administrative agencies” because, ' 
Herbert Kaufman explains, they “make 
a far greater number of decisions affect- 
ing individual citizens in intimate ways” 
than legislatures, chief executives, or 
courts.? 

This paper will seek to evaluate the 
criticism and the divergent solutions 
offered.: Evaluation is difficult because 
the critics assume that interest-group 
liberalism and pluralism consist of tenets 
accepted by all who incline toward this 
ideology or philosophy. In fact, this is 
not the case. Pluralism is constantly 
being rethought and reformulated. In- 
deed, the critics themselves espouse some 
of its tenets. And many who call them- 
selves pluralists or liberals acknowledge 
some of the criticism. 


Common GROUND 


It may be helpful to try to delineate 
the area of agreement. Pluralists think 
that the possibility of government with - 
the freely given consent of the governed - 
in a society as large, complex, and 
heterogeneous as ours is enhanced if 
public policies seek to maximize con- 
sent and minimize coercion in their 
formulation and implementation. To 
this end, all claims made by individuals 
and groups in our society should be 
heard and considered. Furthermore, no 
governmental decision is just if any such 
claim is denied a hearing or considera- 
tion. 

The critics of pluralism do not dissent 
from these propositions. At times, how- 
ever, Professor Lowi equates the tenet 
that all claims are entitled to be heard 
and considered with the view that power 
in our society should be distributed “by 
the maxim of each according to his 
claim.” But the equation is false; 


3. Herbert Kaufman, “Administrative De- 
centralization and Political Power,” Public 
Administration Review 29, 1 (January—Febru- 
ary, 1969), p. 5 (original emphasis) 

4. Lowi, op. cit, p. 292. 
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pluralists do not say that every claim is 
entitled to satisfaction, whether just or 
not. 


Pluralists also believe that no group | 


in our society should become so power- 
ful that it is able to submerge the claims 
of all other groups. On the basis of the 
evidence, they tend to conclude that no 
group, in fact, has acquired the sole say; 
no “power elite’ has emerged. Lowi 
does not disagree with this conclusion, 
but some proponents of participatory 
democracy do. 

Pluralism looks to the legal order not 
only to adjust conflicting group claims 
but also to create a framework of or- 
der in which group life may be carried 
on with a minimum of conflict. Inevi- 
tably, then, the legislatures, the execu- 
tive and administrative agencies, and 
even the courts become arenas of group 
conflict. To this extent, groups partici- 
pate in the law-making and law-imple- 
menting processes and this participation 
helps to give substance to the idea of 
government by consent. 


THe CASE FOR JURIDICAL DEMOCRACY 


Professor Lowi’s basic criticism of 
interest-group liberalism is that it is 
syndicalist in outlook; it expects govern- 
ment merely to ratify bargains negoti- 
ated by competing interest groups. So 
it parcels out power to make public 
policy to private groups and is reluctant 
to wield democratic authority. In this 
way, it has provoked the present crisis 
of authority. 

Underlying this liberal ideology, ac- 
cording to Lowi, is the assumption of a 
“natural harmony of group competi- 
tion” which makes the “public interest” 
synonymous with the state of equili- 
brium that is the necessary result of 
such group competition.® In this con- 
nection, Lowi singles out for attack the 
views of Arthur F. Bentley and David 


5. Idem, pp 47-48 


B. Truman. Professor Bentley main- 
tained that “{s]ince there is nothing 
best literally for the whole people,” the 
legislative process can be “reduced... 
to the play of group interests” and 
“compromise, trading and the adjust- 
ment of interests make up its very na- 
ture.” € “In developing a group in- 
terpretation of politics,” Professor Tru- 
man agreed, “we do not need to ac- 
count for a totally inclusive interest, be- 
cause one does not exist,” | 
Presumably, Lowi would define the 
public interest by some concept of the 
common good, but he does not elaborate 
this thought in The End of Liberalism. 


ELEMENTS OF JURIDICAL DEMOCRACY 
The Non-Delegation Doctrine 


Professor Lowi finds the legal founda- 
tion for the interest-group liberalism he 
attacks in the abandonment by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of the 
doctrine that it is unconstitutional for 
Congress to delegate law-making pow- 
ers to administrative agencies without 
specifying “guides, checks, safeguards.” ® 
His key proposal for “radical reform”?— 
the restoration of “juridical democracy” 
—is essentially a call for the revival of 
this non-delegation doctrine.? The “fed- 


6. Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Gov- 
ernment (Evanston, Il}: Principia Press, 1949 
reissue) (first published in 1908), pp. 370-371 

7. David B. Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), p. 223 

8. Lowi, op cit, p. 127. 

9. Idem, p. 297. The abandoned non-dele- 
gation doctrine was last applied by the Court 
in Schechter Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 
490 (1935) Lowi’s other proposals for “radi- 
cal reform” are hardly radical. He urges (1) 
the creation of a federal senior civil service, 
which is badly needed; (2) expansion of the 
federal use of fiscal and monetary controls 
instead of subsidies or regulatory controls, a 
proposal which sounds quixotic in light of 
President Nixon’s espousal of wage/price con- 
trols; (3) limiting the life of every federal 
statute to five to ten yeers to assure periodic 
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eral role,” Lowi insists, “must be Lm- 
ited to those practices for which it is 
possible to develop a clear and authori- 
tative rule of law, enacted democrati- 
cally and implemented absolutely.” 1° 
Lowi does not object to lobbying by 
interest groups with respect to the sub- 
stance of the legislative standards pre- 
scribed to guide administrative agencies, 
because Congress will be accountable 
therefor to the public. 

When the Schechter rule, even force- 
fully applied, cannot eliminate all vague- 
ness in legislative delegation of power, 
Lowi would follow Kenneth C. Davis in 
requiring “early and frequent adminis- 
trative rule-making.” + This is essen- 





legislative evaluation, a worthy objective which 
will probably not be accomplished by the 
means suggested and which may be attained ih 
other ways: see, for example, Joseph S. 
Wholey, John W. Scanlan, Hugh G. Duffy, 
James S. Fukumoto. and Leona M. Vogt, 
Federal Evaluation Poticy (Washington: Ur- 
ban Institute, 1970); and (4) using states as 
the basis for regional government, a proposal 
worth serious consideration. 

10. Lowi, op. cit., p. 271. 

11 Idem, p. 299 (original emphasis). See 
Kenneth C. Davis, Discretionary Justice 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1969); and “A New Approach to Dele- 
gation,” The University of Chicago Law Re- 
view 36, 4 (Summer, 1969), p. 713. It is 
doubtful, however, that Lowi is committed to 
Professor Davis’ approach. In The Politics 
of Disorder (New York: Basic Books, 1971), 
Lowi argues, with characteristic hyperbole, 
that “chaos is better than a bad program,” 
that is, one which is embodied in legislation 
giving “broad grants of authority to adminis- 
trators” (pp. xvii, 180). It is far preferable, 
Lowi thinks, for the Supreme Court to pro- 
duce chaos for a period of time by declaring 
such legislation unconstitutional (p. 56). The 
Court’s exercise of this power “is perhaps the 
most important revolutionary force available 
to us” (ibid.), for it will provoke the move- 
ment striving for the ends presumably sought 
by the invalidated legislation to maintain its 
energy and its pressures to the point where it 
will succeed in getting a good program en- 
acted, that is, one which “will direct the 
coercive powers of the state clearly and eifec- 


tial, Lowi argues, because liberal ideol- 
ogy also makes administrators hesitate 
to elaborate their own rules to imple- 
ment the statutes entrusted to their care 
and eager to bargain about the disposi- 
tion of particular cases. Lowi also does 
not object to participation by interest 
groups in the formulation of adminis- 
trative rules, because the administrators 
will be accountable therefor to Congress 
and the public. 

One cannot help but sympathize with 
Lowi’s directness, particularly in light 
of President Nixon’s unfolding of the 
economic stabilization program under a 
statute which has been called “a Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution for the domestic 
economy.” The Economic Stabilization 
Act simply authorizes the President “to 
issue such rules and regulations as he 
may deem appropriate to stabilize prices, 
rents, wages, and salaries at levels not 
less than those prevailing on May 25, 
1970” and to make “such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent gross 
inequities.” 1? The President may act 
“with respect to a particular industry or 
segment of the economy” only if he de- 
termines, after weighing certain speci- 
fied factors, that 


prices or wages in that industry or segment 
of the economy have increased at a rate 





tively toward” satisfying the movement’s 
demands (ibid). One can only hope that 
Lowi’s prediction will come true under these 
circumstances. But there is little reason to be 
so flatly optimistic. In any case, his position 
here is diametrically opposed to Davis’. 

12. Public Law 91-379, approved August 15, 
1970, as amended by Public Law 91-558, ap- 
proved December 17, 1970, Public Law 92-8, 
approved March 31, 1971, and Public Law 
92-15, approved May 18, 1971 The amend- 
ments have extended the life of the act to 
April 30, 1972. The Economic Stabilization 
Act Amendments of 1971, which extend the 
act’s life to Apnl 30, 1973, limit the Presi- 
dent’s discretion in some ways, but extend the 
scope of his discretion significantly in other 
ways 
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which is grossly disproportionate to the 
rate at which prices or wages have in- 
creased in the economy generally. 


And that is all. 

As of this writing, the President, 
without formulating meaningful stan- 
dards, has delegated his authority to the 
Cost of Living Council, the Price Com- 
mission, the Pay Board, and the inter- 
agency Commission on Interests and 
Dividends.* The Pay Board is com- 
posed of five labor representatives, five 
business representatives, and five repre- 
sentatives of the general public. The 
Price Commission is composed of seven 
representatives of tne general public. 
Only the Chairmen of the Pay Board 
and Price Commission are to be full- 
time public officials. Yet these agencies 
have been granted an extraordinary de- 
gree of autonomy in directing the na- 
tional economy. To win labor support 
for Phase II, President Nixon put his 
“OK” on a memorandum taken to the 
leaders of labor pledging: 


The COLC (Cost of Living Council) will 
not approve, disapprove, or serve as an 
appeal level for case decisions made by the 
Pay Board and Price Commission, and it 
will not approve, revise, veto, or revoke 
specific standards or criteria developed by 
the Pay Board and Price Commission.+* 


13, Executive Order 11627, Further Provid- 
ing for the Stabilization of the Economy, Oc- 
tober 16, 1971, Federal Register 36, 201, p. 
20139. A goal has been set: to reduce the 
rate of inflation in the economy as a whole to 
2-3 percent a year. 

14. “Summary Statement on Respective 
Roles of the Cost of Living Council, Pay 
Board, and Price Commission,” as released by 
the White House and delivered to labor lead- 
ers October 12, 1971, by Secretary of Labor 
James G. Hodgson, The New York Times, 
October 13, 1971. The Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia has upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Economic Stabilization 
Act against an attack based upon the non- 
delegation doctrine Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 


The question of “autonomy,” however, 
is separable from that of the need for 
delegation. 


Why the Non-Delegation Doctrine Had 
to Be Abandoned 


Professor Davis, whose writings have 
not been fully appreciated by Lowi, 
bluntly states that the non-delegation 
doctrine “bad to fail, should have 
failed, and did fail” because 


[not only is delegation without meaningful 
standards a necessity for today’s govern- 
ments at all levels but such delegation has 
been deemed a necessity from the time the 
United States was founded. . . .15 


Instead of resurrecting the Schechter 
rule in any case, Davis urges the courts 
to “require that the administrators 
must as rapidly as feasible supply the 
standards.” 1° Unlike Lowi, too, Davis 
envisages that these standards may be 
supplied by administrative adjudication 
as well as administrative rulemaking. 
Since the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic, legislatures have recognized that 
time did not permit them to make every 
law they passed so detailed that it could 
speak directly to citizens and be en- 
forced directly in the courts. That is 
why administrative agencies were cre- 
ated. Today, the quantity of legisla- 
tion considered forecloses even the pos- 
sibility of the legislative prescription of 
meaningful standards in every case. 
Nor would such prescription always be 
wise. 
Legislators cannot be expected to fore- 
see and provide for all possible future 
situations and conditions. To achieve 
legislative objectives, close, even day- 
to-day, scrutiny of these conditions and 





AFL-CIO v. Connally, Court Action No. 1833- 
71, October 22, 1971. 

15. Davis, “A New Approach to Delegation,” 
p. 719. 

16. Idem, p. 725 
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situations may be required to determine 
whether they are changing so as to call 
for modification in the applicable rules. 
As a practical matier, the legislature 
cannot assume this task, which often 
may demand specialized knowledge it 
does not possess. Sometimes, as the 
Economic Stabilization Act attests, 
“legislative or community consensus... 
extends only to the decision that the par- 
ticular area should somehow be legally 
controlled.” 


The allocation of administrative power then 
presents itself as the only means of pre- 
venting that limited consensus from being 
frustrated by continuing disagreement as to 
the appropriate means, 


To embody such a limited consensus 
in legislation which turns all the prob- 
lems over to an administrative agency 
runs the risk of raising people’s hopes 
and, inevitably, frustrating them. This 
makes it all the more essential for in- 
terest groups to participate in the ad- 
ministrative implementation of policy. 
Only then do they have any assurance 
that their special needs and circum- 
stances, which the legislation was not 
able to reflect, will be taken into ac- 
count by the administrative agency. 
Agency action then, too, will become 
more acceptable. 

Abandonment of the non-delegation 
doctrine is not uniquely characteristic 
of interest-group liberalism. Parlia- 
mentary practice in Britain gives “un- 
fettered powers of policy-making and 
policy-changing” to administrative agen- 
cies.1? Yet interest-group liberalism is 
' noť the dominant public philosophy in 


17. Julius Stone, Social Dimensions of Law 
and Justice (Stanforc, Calif: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), p. 705. 

18 See Selznick, Law, Society, and Indus- 
trial Justice (New York. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1969), p 239. 

19 H W. R Wade, “Ango-Amencan Ad- 
ministrative Law’ Some Reflections,” Law 
Quarterly Review 81, 323 (1965), pp. 371-374 


Britain. Nor is self-government by in- 
terest groups necessarily dependent upon 
abandonment of the non-delegation doc- 
trine. For example, the federal laws 
creating the self-governing agricultural 
systems which Lowi attacks can hardly 
be faulted on the ground that they lack 
meaningful standards to guide admini- 
strative discretion. 

An adherent of interest-group liberal- 
ism may agree that a legislature was 
derelict in its duty by not specifying 
meaningful standards in a particular 
case in which it was possible and advis- 
able to do so. He may also agree that 
whenever practicable, as a matter of 
good public administration, agencies 
should follow Davis’ advice and struc- 
ture, confine, and guide the exercise of 
their discretionary powers by promul- 
gating appropriate safeguards, standards, 
principles, and rules.?° 


20. Davis, “A New Approach to Delegation,” 
p 713. While I applaud Davis’ aims, I am 
skeptical about his proposal to make the elab- 
oration of standards, principles, and rules a 
requirement that should be judicially enforced, 
with the consequence that courts could set 
aside the administrative action if they con- 
cluded that the administrators had not gone 
as far as the courts thought it practical to go 
in such elaboration. Such a determination 
may involve the kind of specialized knowledge 
and experience which courts do not process. 

The problem posed by Davis is not unique 
to the administrative process. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has also been 
criticized for not elaborating “neutral princi- 
ples” to guide the course of its case-to-case 
adjudication. See Herbert Wechsler, “Toward 
Neutral Principles of Constitutional Law,” 
Harvard Law Review 73, 1 (1959), p. 1. In 
McGautha v. California, 402 US. 183 (1971), 
the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided that it was both impossible and pointless 
to require trial judges to elaborate standards 
to guide exercise of the discretion possessed 
by juries in many states to impose or not to 
impose the death penalty upon persons con- 
victed of first-degree murder Many of the 
reasons given by the Court for this conclusion, 
which are grounded upon the limitations of 
human knowledge, are also applicable to the 
administrative process. “The infinite variety 
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PLURALISM AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Nor is the Bentley-Truman concept 
of “the public interest” an indispensable 
component of pluralist philosophy or 
practice. Under some circumstances, 
agreements arrived at by competing in- 
terest groups may be better for the 
whole people than decisive assertions of 
public authority.” But not always— 
and particularly not when the agreement 
will seriously affect those who are not 
parties to it. “Laissez-faire the group” 
is no more automatic guarantee of jus- 
tice than “laissez-faire the individual.” *? 
Pluralists need not disagree with Lowi 
that promotion of the public interest is 
inseparable from the quest for justice 
and, therefore, demands concern for the 
values which the legal order should seek 
70 realize. 

Other exponents of pluralism have 
made essentially the same point. Pro- 
Zessor Philip Selznick, for example, has 
also warned of the “privatization of pub- 
lic policy” because it fails to “take ac- 
count of more comprehensive needs and 
aspirations” and so tends to weaken pub- 
lic purpose and the political community." 
More important, legal policy in ‘the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries re- 
futes Lowi’s charge that it has been 
dominated by the tenet that 


the role of government is one of ensuring 
access particularly to the most effectively 





cf cases and facets to each case,” wrote Jus- 
tice Harlan, “would make general standards 
either meaningless, boiler-plate, or a statement 
of the obvious that no jury would need.” 
402 US. at 208. It should be noted that 
Justice Brennan wrote a dissenting opinion in 
which Justice Douglas and Justice Marshall 
concurred. 

21. Lowi himself recognizes this in opposing 
fair housing legislation because he thinks it 
does not yet reflect accepted moralities. Lowi, 
The End of Liberalism, pp. 268-270. 

22. Carl A. Auerbach, “Law and Social 
Change in the United States,” UCLA Law Re- 
view 6, 4 (July, 1959), p. 530. 

23 Selznick, op. cit, p. 240 


organized, and of ratifying the agreements 
and adjustments worked out among the 
competing leaders and their claims.*4 


On the contrary, the legal order has 
sought to protect the powerless and un- 
organized. 

_ Government has intervened to guar- 
antee the rights of full citizenship to 
every person; to assure that everyone 
enjoys a minimum decent life; to lessen 
the degree of inequality in the oppor- 
tunities open to different individuals; to 
curb the exercise of private economic 
power; to safeguard the individual’s 
claim to membership in private interest 
groups and to participation in their af- 
fairs; to afford due process to welfare 
recipients, students, and teachers; to 
maintain full employment; to protect 
the individual as a consumer; to con- 
serve natural resources; and to improve 
the quality of the environment.” In 
few of the legal programs designed to 
achieve these ends have private groups 
been given a “special imperium” to gov- 
ern themselves. In practically all of 
them, administrative agencies have been 
the principal instruments of implementa- 
tion. 


Tue EXAMPLE OF THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Lowi’s horrible example of a “special 
imperium” is the OEO (Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity) Community Action 
Program, which he describes as both “a 
systematic expression” of interest-group 
liberalism and the epitome of its bank- 
ruptcy.2”7 Yet it is doubtful that this 
examplé proves his case. 


24, Lowi, op. cit., p. 71. 

25. For some detail, see Auerbach, loc. cit., 
pp. 527-530. 

26. Lowi, op. cit., p. 86. 

27. Idem, p. 233. Lowi blames interest- 
group liberalism for all the ills that currently 
afflict us—the lack of planning in domestic 
affairs, the failure to achieve racial equality, 
the failure to redistribute income fairly, the 
failure to make our cities livable, the bank- 
ruptcy of our welfare system, and the declin- 
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The Community Action Program is 
hardly the “special imperium” Lowi 
makes it out to be. During the first 
four fiscal years of its life, only about 
40 percent of the $2.5 billion in federal 
funds obligated by CAP was allocated 
to Community Action Agency-initiated 
programs.*® And the present OEO nä- 
_tional leadership is “dedicated to the 
proposition that quality programs and 
protection are obtained by earmarking 
funds and establishing rigid federal 
guidelines.” °° Furthermore, it may be 
premature to pronounce final judgment 
on all CAA-initiated programs. But 
even if their failure is conceded, Lowi’s 
thesis remains questionable. 

If CAP reflects the reigning public 
philosophy, it is strange that 


no one seemed to know the origins, the 
legislative history, or the intent of the 
“maximum feasible participation clause” in 
the statute upon which CAP was based.®° 


It is also strange, then, that such vehe- 
ment reaction to CAP arose in Congress, 
state legislatures, and city halls. 

The War on Poverty was conceived 
originally not as “a battery of govern- 
mental programs” but as “a codrdinating 
concept”; agencies would be created at 





ing influence of the United States in the 
world. Lowi, op. cit. p. 52. But surely this 
is an exaggeration. 

28. Sar A. Levitan, “The Community Action 
Program: A Strategy to Fight Poverty,” Tue 
ANNALS 385 (September, 1969), p. 73. 

29. Sanford Kravitz and Ferne K. Kolodner, 
“Community Action: Where Has It Been? 
Where Will It Go?” THe Annars 385 (Sep- 
tember, 1969), p. 37. 

30. Lillian B. Rubin, “Maximum Feasible 
Participation: The Origins, Implications, and 
Present Status,” Tae Annars 385 (September, 
1969), p. 14. Section 202 (a) (3) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 defined a 
“community action program” as one which, 
among other things, is “developed, conducted, 
and administered with the maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served ” 


the community level to 


plan and coérdinate comprehensive com- 
munity programs to attack poverty in all its 
aspects, drawing upon such of the program 
ideas of the federal agencies as they might 
elect to use.®! 


OEO would do the coérdinating in 
Washington. This conception failed for 
reasons advanced by James L. Sundquist 
which have nothing to do with interest- 
group liberalism—limited amounts of 
money at the disposal of CAP agencies 
and the administrative styles of Presi- 
dent Johnson-and OEO Director Sargent 
Shriver. 

Sundquist does not completely absolve 
the philosophy of participation from 
blame for the failure of CAP as a 
codrdinating mechanism, In his opin- 
ion, when the federal government de- 
creed that the poor must hold one-third 
of the seats on the boards of the Com- 
munity Action Agencies, it destroyed the 
possibility of local acceptance of the 
CAAs in the role of coérdinators.** For 


. aD institution cannot be at the same 
time the advocate of a partial interest and 
the community’s agent for reconciling that 
partial interest with the larger interest.** 


Yet this does not end the matter, even 
if we approved Sundquist’s generaliza- 
tion. Whether public policy ultimately 
seeks to eliminate poverty by an “in- 
come” strategy—giving sufficient cash 
to the poor for a livable minimum—a 
“service” strategy—helping the poor to 
turn to productive work **—or a combi- 


31. James L Sundquist, “Co-ordinating the 
War on Poverty,” THE ANNALS 385 (Septem- 
ber, 1969), p. 42. 

32. Idem, p. 45. 

33. Idem, p. 47. 

34. See Lee Rainwater, “The Service Strat- 
egy vs. the Income Strategy,” in Fred R. 
Harris, ed, Social Science and National Policy 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1970) Lowi attacks both 
strategies. He thinks it is “irresponsible rhet- 
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nation of the two, making -dependency 
an honorable status is the indispensable 
condition for reducing the growing rate 
of dependency.” ‘This realization has 
come about partly because of “the emer- 
gence of energetic intercessor groups 
with a stake in relief improvement.” 3° 
CAP encouraged the emergence of such 
groups, whose members reacted to the 
“inevitable professionalization of social 
services” 3" and developed self-images as 
constituents, not clients, of the welfare 
agencies.** Why should it not be an 
aim of public policy to try in this way 
to overcome the “sense of helplessness, 
.. . defeatism, ... lack of dignity 
and self-respect” that afflicts the poor?® 

That the issue of participation rapidly 
became’ enmeshed with that of control, 
though separable from it, was unfortu- 
nate, yet to be expected. Nevertheless, 
why should Congress have been pre- 
cluded from experimenting with CAP by 


Lowi’s concept of “juridical democracy”? 


oric” to say that we should seek to eliminate 
poverty. He would “attack injustice and 

. Change social rules and conduct” that 
determine who shall be poor, so that poverty 
becomes and remains “a random thing, an 
objective category.” Lowi, op. cit, pp 244, 
248. One may agree, but still think that pub- 
lic policy should also strive to improve the 
condition of all those who, for whatever rea- 
son, find themselves in poverty. 

35. See Gilbert Y. Steiner, The State of 
Welfare (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1971); also, S. M. Miller and Martin Rein, 
“Participation, Poverty and Administration,” 
Public Administration Review 29, 1 (January— 
February, 1969), p. 15. 

36. Steiner, op. cdt., p 338. 

37. Nathan Glazer, “The Limits of Social 
Policy,” Commentary 52, 3 (September, 1971), 
po. 53-54 

38. Miller and Rein, loc. cit » p. 20 

39. Edgar S. and Jean C. Cahn, “The War 
on Poverty: A Civilian Perspective,” The 
Yale Law Journal, Vol. 72, No. 8, July 1964, 
p. 1321. See also, Rubin, loc. cit, p. 18; 
and Roger H. Davidson, “The War on Pov- 
erty: Experiment in Federalism,” THe ANNALS 
385 (September, 1969), p 13. 


THe CASE FOR PARTICIPATORY 
DEMOCRACY 


The attack on interest-group liberal- 
ism also proceeds from the facts that 
not all the significant claims which indi- 
viduals make upon society are pressed 
by organized groups and that not all 
organized groups are equal in power; 
some are very strong and others very 
weak and ineffective.*° These facts, it 
is argued, negate the liberal assumption 
that exercise of private power will al- 
ways give rise to countervailing private 
power. 

This assumption, however, has never 
been made by our legal order. Through- 
out our history, legal policy has helped 
hitherto submerged groups to have a 
voice in the exercise of authority. The 
constitutional protections of free speech, 
a free press, free association, and peace- 
able assembly are the bulwarks of this 
policy. Law has also been used di- 
rectly to promote the organization of 
the unorganized—farmers, workers and, 
now, the poor. 

Procedural requirements have been 
imposed by legislatures and courts to 
assure those affected by the actions of 
federal and state administrative agencies 
opportunities to be heard and to influ- 
ence the action taken. The Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States has 
recommended that federal agencies 


should engage more extensively in affirma- 
tive, self-initiated efforts to ascertain di- 
rectly from the poor their views with re- 
spect to rule-making that may affect them 
substantially 


and that Congress should create a “Peo- 
ple’s Counsel” to “represent the interests 
of the poor in all federal administrative 


40. See, for example, Grant McConnell, “The 
Public Value of the Private Association” in J. 
Roland Pennock and John W. Chapman, eds, 
Voluntary Associations, Nomos 11 (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1969), p. 158. Lowi, 
too, makes this point. Lowi, op. cdt., p. 71 
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rule-making substantially affecting the 
poor.” * Agencies are reviewing their 
procedures to assure they reflect an 
awareness of and concern for this recom- 
mendation. The issue of People’s Coun- 
sel has now become tied with that of 
a public counsel in all administrative 
proceedings. 

The OEO Legal Services Program has 
set up more than nine hundred neighbor- 
hood law offices to represent the poor. 
During fiscal year 1970, $56.9 million 
was spent on this program—almost half 
the total cost for fiscal 1970 of all the 
federal courts in the country, including 
the Supreme Court.*#? In addition, tax 
exemptions facilitate the work of non- 
profit “public interest” law firms’ and 
citizens’ associations of all kinds in ar- 
ticulating the claims of large numbers 
of people who would otherwise be 
voiceless. 

New judicial doctrines have provided 
easier access to the courts by individu- 
als and small groups seeking to con- 


41. Recommendation No. 5, adopted Decem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1968 by the Administrative 
Conference of the United States with Respect 
to Representation of the Poor in Agency Rule- 
making of Direct Consequence to Them. The 
Administrative Conference also recommended 
that Congress eliminate the provisions of the 
federal Administrative Procedure Act exempt- 
ing certain kinds of rulemaking of interest to 
the poor—for instance, rulemaking by agen- 
cies extending grants and benefits—from the 
acts requirements of public participation. 
Until Congress acts, it was recommended that, 
“in appropriate circumstances,” agencies should 
not take advantage of these exemptions. Rec- 
ommendation No 16, adopted Oct. 21 and 
22, 1969 by the Administrative Conference of 
the United States with respect to Elimination 
of Certain Exemptions from the APA Rule- 


making Requirements. The exemptions are | 


embodied in 5 USC. 553(a) (2). The most 
important of the agencies extending grants and 
benefits have carried out Recommendation No 
16. 

42. The Budget of the United States, Fiscal 
year 1970, Appendix, pp. 39, 96; 1971 Report 
of the Director of the Administrative Offce 
of the United States Courts, p. 165. 


test governmental actions. For example, 
civic associations, professional societies, 
churches, unions, and educational insti- 
tutions have been permitted to represent 
the listening public in lawsuits objecting 
to Federal Communicaticns Commission 
decisions to renew broadcast licenses.“ 
Conservationist groups have been al- 
lowed to obtain judicial review to vindi- 
cate the aesthetic, conservationist, and 
recreational interests which the Federal 
Power Act requires the Federal Power 
Commission to consider;“* to preserve 
a wilderness area;*® and to compel the 
Secretary of Agriculture to halt the sale 


of DDT. 


Civic associations may bring lawsuits 
protesting the location of highways.“ 
An association of slum tenants has been 
authorized to bring an action to enjoin 
a relocation project;** a group of tenant 
farmers, to challenge the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture enabling them 
to assign payments due them under the 
Upland Cotton Program as security for 
the payment of the cash rent for a 
farm;* and a group of poor people in 
Alabama, to challenge the manner in 
which the Secretary was administering 
the food stamp and commodities dis- 
tribution programs in Alabama.* The 


43. See, for example, Office of Communica- 
tion of United Church of Christ v. FCC, 
384 US. 941 (1966). , 

44, Scenic Hudson Preservation Conference 
v. FPC, 354 F.2d 608 (2 Cir. 1965), cert 
denied 384 US. 941 (1966). 

45. Parker v. United States, 307 F. Supp. 
685 (D. ‘Colo. 1969). 

46 Environmental Defense Fund v. Hardin, 
428 F.2d 1093 (D.C. Cir. 1970). 

47. See, for example, Road Review League, 
Town of Bedford v. Boyd, 270 F. Supp. 650 
(S.D N.Y. 1967); and Citizens Committee for 
the Hudson Valley v Volpe, 425 F.2d 97 (2 
Cir. 1970), cert. denied 400 US. 949 (1971). 

48, Poweltan Civic Homeowners Assn. v. 
Department of HUD, 284 F. Supp. 809 (E.D. 
Pa. 1968). ° 

49, Barlow v. Collins, 397 U.S 159 (1970) 

50. Peoples v. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 427 F.2d 561 (DC. Cir. 1970). 
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National Welfare Rights Organization 
may participate in HEW hearings to 
determine whether Nevada and Con- 
necticut should continue to receive fed- 
eral aid under the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children Program.” 

Of course, the opportunities to par- 
ticipate in administrative proceedings 
and to obtain judicial review of admin- 
istrative decisions do not guarantee the 
participating groups favorable outcomes. 
The requirement of “maximum feasible 
participation” is also intended to assure 
directly affected groups a share in the 
decision-making process itself. Thisidea 
has now spread to the fields of urban 
renewal;"* model cities;°? and tenant 
service programs in public housing.™ 

William Leon McBride thinks this 
principle of participatory democracy is 
more generally applicable: 


It has . . . become possible to conceive 
of better methods than that of representa- 
tive government . . . for augmenting popu- 
lar participation in social decision-making. 
Improvements in transportation and com- 
munications, for example, have rendered 
feasible the direct involvement by inter- 
ested and informed citizens in areas such 
as regulation of industry, and by citizens 
who are in the process of becoming inter- 
ested and informed in areas such as com- 
munity development projects and poverty 


51 NWRO v. Finch, 429 F2d 725 (D.C. 
Cir. 1970). 

52. Project Area Committees must now be 
organized in urban renewal areas Urban Re- 
newal Handbook, RHA 7217.1, Ch. 5, $2 
(HUD, 1969); RHA 7387.1, Ch. 1 (HUD, 
1968). 

53. “Widespread citizen participation” is re- 
quired in neighborhoods receiving federal 
funds under the Demonstiation Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1965, sec- 
tion 103(a) (2), 42 U.S.C. 3303(a)(2); CDA. 
Letter No 3 (HUD, Oct. 1967); See Citizen 


- Particlpation in Model Cities, HUD Techni- 


cal Assistance Bulletin No. 3 (1968) 

54. Housing Act of 1937, section 5(10} as 
amended by the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, 42 US.C. 1415(10) 


relief programs which have traditionally 
been controlled by legislative and/or ad- 
ministrative fiat.5® 


It is interesting that Professor Mc- 
Bride should contemplate the involve- 
ment in industry regulation “by inter- 
ested and informed citizens,” but not 
industry itself. Howard I. Kolodner, on 
the other hand, would limit citizen 
participation to the performance of the 
“welfare,” not the “regulatory,” func- 
tion of governmeni.®® The late and 
lamented Arnold S. Kaufman was also 
concerned primarily to give “exploited 
and oppressed people . . . a more par- 
ticipatory control over their destinies.” 5* 
But Herbert J. Gans does not think 
this will ever be possible under our 
majoritarian democracy. 

“American democracy,” Professor 
Gans writes, “allows affluent minorities 
to propose” and the coalition of minori- 
ties that makes up the majority in 
American political life “to dispose.” 58 
Negroes, migrant workers, the poor gen- 
erally, Gans insists, are outvoted minori- 
ties and, fearful that this may be their 
permanent condition, they resort to dis- 
ruption to attain their ends. Instead of 
“majoritarian democracy,” Gans pro- 
poses a “pluralistic democracy” that 


would not do away with majority rule but 
would require systems of proposing and 


55. William Leon McBride, “Voluntary As- 
sociation: The Basis of an Ideal Model and 
the ‘Democratic Failure,” in Pennock and 
Chapman, op cit, pp. 228-229. ; 

56. Howard I Kolodner, “The Right to 
Participate.” in Norman Dorsen, ed, The 
Rights of Americans (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1970, 1971), pp. 195-196. 

57 Arnold S. Kaufman, “Human Nature 
and Participatory Demociacy” and “Partici- 
patory Democracy: Ten Years Later,” in Wil- 
liam E. Connally, ed, The Bias of Pluralism 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1969). The quo- 
tation is at p. 202. 

58. Herbert J. Gans, “We Won’t End the 
Urban Crisis Until We End ‘Majority Rule,” 
The New York Times Magazine, August 3, 
1969, pp 14-15. 
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disposing which take the needs of minorities 
into consideration, so that when majority 
rule has serious negative consequences, out- 
voted minorities would be able to achieve 
their most important demands, and not be 
forced to accept tokenism, or resort to 
despair or disruption.®® 


So Gans recommends, among other 
things, that members of administrative 
agencies be elected or that agencies be 
run by elected boards of directors; and, 
in language reminiscent of Calhoun’s 
theory of the concurrent majority, that 
minorities be accorded the right to 
secede—from a school district, for ex- 
ample—and establish their own institu- 
tions without being punished financially 
by the majority.°° Thus, Gans advo- 
cates what Lowi abhors—giving minori- 
ties a “special imperium” to govern 
programs of great consequence to them- 
selves. 

Professor Kaufman is more aware of 
the limitations which our complex and 
heterogeneous society imposes upon a 
democracy of participation. He’ recog- 
nizes, for example, that 


it is impossible to conceive of an industrial 
system in which important decisions are not 
made at various levels by considerably 
fewer than all those affected by the deci- 
sions.®? 


He grants there are national problems 
requiring uniform national solutions 
that neither localities nor affected groups 
should be permitted to change in the 
name of participatory democracy. He 
warns that decentralized decision- 
making may sometimes function tyran- 
nically and that this form of tyranny 
can be countered only at the center. He 
acknowledges that the notion of par- 
ticipatory democracy must be discarded 
in collecting and redistributing the funds 


59 Idem, p. 24. 

60. Ibid. 

61. Kaufman, “Participatory Democracy 
Ten Years Later,” in op. cit., p. 204. 


necessary to make participatory democ- 
racy a reality in other areas. He does 
not think that participatory arrange- 
ments will ever succeed in eliminating 
entirely the need for leadership and 
representation. 


CONCLUSION 


That “interest-group liberalism” is at- 
tacked from camps advocating such dia- 
metrically opposed reforms as “juridical 
democracy” and “pluralistic democracy” 
merely proves that it means different 
things to different people. It does not 
justify the status quo. In the years 
ahead, the legitimacy of the administra- 
tive process will continue to be attacked 
from both these sides and pressures will 
continue to be exerted to pull it in these 
opposite directions. 

Yet apocalyptic solutions are of no 


. use. Liberalism is not dead. And par- 


ticipatory democracy is not a blueprint 
for Utopia. Like any other institution, 
the administrative agency “must be le- 
gitimated by its utility to some chosen 
end other than its own perpetuation.” 53 
This is a minimum condition of legiti- 
macy, which also requires that adminis- 
trative procedures and decisions reflect 
greater trust in the capacities of ordi- 
nary people, upon which, in the last 
analysis, the case for democratic govern- 
ment rests. 

Administrative agencies, therefore, 
should be receptive to the recent deci- 
sions of the federal courts widening the 
number and kinds of groups that must 
be heard and considered in the policy- 
making process. Indeed, they should 
take the lead in urging public funding to 
make this participation practical. 

At the same time, agencies should be 
aware of the dangers of this enlarged 
participation. As the number and di- 


* 62, Willard Hurst, The Legitimacy of the 
Business Corporation (Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia, 1970), p. 58. 
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versity of these groups multiply, it will 
become more and more difficult to 
adjust conflict by compromising. The 
means—group participation—that inter- 
est-group liberalism, according to Lowi, 
uses to attain its end—a bargain reached 
by the participants—is beginning to de- 
feat that end. The very fact “there is 
more participation than ever before in 
American society . . . and more oppor- 
tunity for the active and interested per- 
son to express his political and social 
concerns” creates “a sense of powerless- 
ness and consequent frustration.” ° The 


increase in the number of claimants leads, 
inevitably, to lengthier consultation and 
mediation, and more importantly, to a situ- 
ation wherein thousands of different organi- 
zations, each wanting diverse and contra- 
dictory things, simply check each other in 
their demands.** 


The universal charge that government is 
not responsive is a universal reaction to 
the fact that no group is having its way. 

Possibly, in time, criteria may be 
devised to determine what kinds of 
decisions should justly be left to group 
bargaining and compromise, what should 
be left to the private parties primarily 
affected, and what must be decided by 


63. Daniel Bell and Virginia Held, “The 
Community Revolution,” The Public Interest 
16 (Summer, 1969), p. 142. 

64, Idem, p. 143. 


government and at what level. But 
until they are given a different charge, 
Lowi is correct to insist that adminis- 
trative agencies must promote the public 
interest. This requires constant aware- 
ness that, inevitably, they tend to share 
the concerns of the groups with whose 
problems they come to be familiar, 
whether these groups are industries 
being regulated or “clients” or “constitu- 
ents” being served. Such awareness 
should lead to the determination not to 
permit any private groups to dominate 
the programs entrusted to the agencies, 
but rather to consider equally the claims 
advanced by all groups appearing before 
them and, indeed, the claims that might 
be advanced on behalf of other affected 
individuals and groups not represented 


- before them. Agencies must not see 


themselves as umpires or mediators. To 
the extent that they exercise discretion, 
they must take personal responsibility 
for the value choices reflected in their 
decisions. They must be prepared to 
make these choices consciously, in the 
light of the fullest available knowledge, 
and to defend them in the name of jus- 
tice. But alas, it must be concluded, 
there is no one sure way or institutional 
change that will insure the prevalence 
of this approach to the problems of 
government. 


65. See, for example, idem, p. 176; and 
Kaufman, “Administrative Decentralization 
and Political Power,” loc. cit., pp. 11-12 
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ABSTRACT: Since 1937, five major governmental studies have 
analyzed the problems of independent: regulatory commissions 
in the government and have prescribed reforms. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management (1937) pro- 
posed the departmentalization of independent commissions. 
The First Hoover Commission (1949) relied heavily on vesting 
responsibility in the chairmen. The Second Hoover Commis- 
sion (1955) dealt almost entirely with improving internal pro- 
cedures and separating the functions of prosecuting and deci- 
sion-making. The Landis Report (1960) stressed the need to 
appoint better qualified commissioners. In 1971, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Executive Organization (Ash Coun- 
cil) criticized their multiheaded direction, the judicial cast of 
their activities, and the misalignment of certain functional re- 
sponsibilities. ‘These several reports, however, failed to deal 
with regulatory programs in the departments. It is important 
to focus on such factors as soundness of objectives, quality of 
leadership and professional staffing, influence of regulated 
groups on agency regulation, relation of rulemaking to adjudi- 
cation, and the experience of departmental programs. The 
greatest need is to focus attention on strategies likely to be 
useful in achieving public purposes. 
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HE United States is nearing the 

end of a century of experience with 
state and federal regulation of economic 
life by independent regulatory commis- 
sions. Since the early experiments in 
the 1870’s with state commissions to 
regulate railroads, regulation of eco- 
nomic life by independent commission 
has been an enduring feature of the 
American economy. Overpraised by 
many, severely criticized by some, and 
tolerated by most of those directly and 
indirectly affected by its policies and 
actions, the independent commission has 
been a chronic target of reform for re- 
organizers, legal practitioners, advocates 
of an expanding governmental responsi- 
bility for the state of the economy, and 
more recently, spokesmen for consumer 
protection. Because of the publication 
in January 1971 of the report of the 
President’s Advisory Council on Execu- 
tive Organization, dealing with selected 
federal regulatory commissions, it is 
timely to review the record of reform 
efforts and to attempt to place them in 
the perspective of current trends and 
forces. 


THE PRESmENT’s COMMITTEE 

ON ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT-1937 
Beginning in the 1930's, five major 
governmental studies have surveyed fed- 
eral regulatory commissions, analyzed 
their strengths and weaknesses, and pro- 
posed changes to increase their effec- 
tiveness. First, the 1937 report of the 
President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, more generally known 
es the Brownlow Committee, was a 
major factor in President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s strategy to -increase 
the capacity of the President to influence 
the operations and policies of the execu- 
tive branch. The committee proposed 
to integrate all the programs of the 
executive branch, including those of 


regulatory commissions, into twelve 
cabinet departments in functionally 
related clusters. Departmentalization, 
coupled with the creation of a small 
number of presidential assistants in the 
White House and the development of a 
more powerful agency of budgetary 
planning and control in a new Executive 
Office of the President, constituted the 
core of the committee’s proposals. Its 
charge that the commissions constituted 
a “headless ‘fourth branch’ of the gov- 
ernment” became the basis for its rec- 
ommendation that the commissions be 
abolished and their functions transferred 
to the executive departments. In the 
departments, these functions would be 
divided between an administrative sec- 
tion, under the direction of a single ad- 
ministrator who would be a career civil 
servant, and a judicial section, which 
would be serviced administratively by 
the department but would remain other- 
wise independent in making regulatory 
determinations. 

The Brownlow Committee’s report was 
severely criticized as somewhat hysteri- 
cal in its condemnation of administrative 
regulation,* lacking in factual documenta- 
tion of findings of irresponsibility and 
partiality,” and myopic in concentrating 
so heavily on the relationship of com- 
missions to the President.” 

Analytically, Merle Famsod’s criti- 
cism was the most impressive commen- 
tary. He proposed that the process of 
regulation could be understood provided 
the analysis focused on the interaction 
of three levels: the conditioning factors 


1. James M. Landis, The Administrative 
Process (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1933). 

2. Louis L Jaffe, “Invective and Investiga- 
tion in Administrative Law,” 52 Harvard Law 
Review (1939), p. 1201. 

3. Merle Fainsod, “Some Reflections on the 
Nature of the Regulatory Process,” in C. J 
Friedrich and E. S. Mason, eds , Public Policy, 
1940 (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1940), pp. 297-323. 
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that make up the context of regulation, 
the parties in interest concerned with 
regulation, and the political instruments 
that provide the regulatory controls. 
Fainsod was skeptical about the Brown- 
low Committee proposals for reorganiz- 
ing regulatory activities and insisted that 
the effectiveness of the independent com- 
missions goes far deeper than the prob- 
lem of their relationship to the Presi- 
dent and their codrdination with the 
policies of the executive branch. In- 
stead, a variety of factors influence a 
commission’s effectiveness: 


It involves personnel reforms, improved 
relations with Congress and the courts, as 
well as with the president; it requires 
changes in internal organization and pro- 
cedure as difficulties are disclosed. In a 
more profound sense, however, it also in- 
volves the existence of a social and eco- 
nomic environment in which regulators can 
function without meeting frustration Im- 
provements in the instruments alone and 
readjustments of their relationships may be 
powerless to achieve the purposes which 
they are intended to serve in the absence 
of a milieu congenial to the realization of 
these purposes.* 


In the thirty years since the publica- 
tion of Fainsod’s essay, it would be 
‘ difficult to claim any considerable ad- 
vance in our analysis of the regulatory 
process beyond the framework of analy- 
sis suggested by his essay. Subsequent 
governmental studies, defending or op- 
posing regulatory commissions, have 
either ignored Fainsod’s suggestions or 
have accepted only those accommodated 
by the value judgments and policy pref- 
erences of the study group. 


Tue First Hoover Commisston—1949 


In 1949, the First Hoover Commis- 
sion filed its report on federal regulatory 
commissions, together with the report of 


4 Fainsod, op. ct., p. 320. 


its Task Force.* The Task Force found 
the regulatory commission to be “‘a use- 
ful and desirable agency where constant 
adaptation to changing conditions and 
delegation of wide discretion in admin- 
istration are essential to effective regu- 
lation.” 9° The full commission, how- 
ever, was content to record its belief 
that commissions “have a proper place 
in the machinery of our Government, a 
place very much like that originally 
conceived, but ... the role of these com- 
missions as originally established has 
not been adequately fulfilled.”7 Ac- 
cording to the commission, problems in 
commissions were caused mainly by the 
following conditions: 


—-appointment of some inadequately 
qualified commissioners 

—imposition of purely administrative 
duties on commissions 

—mneglect of promotional and planning 
functions 

—insufficient delegation to staff 

—lack of sufficient authority in com- 
mission chairmen to plan and guide 
commission activity 

—lack of uniformity in statutory pro- 
visions governing tenure and removal 
of commissioners 

—unnecessary red tape causing useless 
delay and expense, and loose, casual, 
and sometimes nonexistent coördina- 
tion between commissions and the 
general program of the executive de- 
partments. 


5 US. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, The 
Independent Regulatory Commissions (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949), 
and Committee on Independent Regulatory 
Commissions, A Report with Recommendations 
(Washington Government Pmnting Office, 
1949). 

6 Committee on Independent Regulatory 
Commissions, op. cit, p. viii. 

7. US. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, op cit, 
p. 3. 
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To improve regulatory effectiveness, 
the commission relied heavily on its pro- 
posal to vest administrative responsibil- 
ity in the chairmen of commissions and 
to make commissioners of all agencies 
removable only for cause. Other pro- 
posals included increases in salaries for 
commissioners and staff members, dele- 
gation of minor matters to staff mem- 
bers, and the removal of specified “exec- 
utive functions” from commissions. In 
addition, the commission urged that the 
Bureau of the Budget study ways to pro- 
mote speedy disposition of regulatory 
matters. Today, chaimen of most com- 
missions are designated by the President 
and serve at his pleasure as chairmen 
and as officers primarily responsible for 
the administrative work of commissions 
and for supervision of their staffs. 
Taken as a whole, the recommendations 
were very modest compared to those of 
the Brownlow Committee. The gradual 
adoption of some of these proposals has 
produced limited improvements. 

Perhaps because the scope of the rec- 
cmmendations of the First Hoover Com- 
mission was so limited, they attracted 
little critical comment or evaluation. 


THE SECOND Hoover Commission-1955 


The third governmental study was the 
Report of the Second Hoover Commis- 
sion, together with the report of its Task 
Force on Legal Services and Procedure.® 
Placing its emphasis almost entirely on 
improvement of internal procedures and 
separation of prosecuting functions from 
the functions of decision, the commis- 
sion concluded that “wherever practica- 
ble there should be a complete separa- 
tion of the judicial functions of adminis- 
trative agencies from their other func- 


8. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Legal 
Services and Procedure (Washington: GPO, 
1955); and Task Force Report on Legal Ser- 
vices and Procedure (Washington: GPO, 1955) 


tions.” ° Apart from its proposals to 
tighten the application of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to rulemaking 
processes, the report is interesting be- 
cause it proposed the creation of an 
administrative court with three special- 
ized sections for taxes, trade, and labor. 
The commission’s report contains re- 
markably little analysis and argument, 
especially since the proposal was not to 
establish a specialized appellate court to 
exercise broad powers of review over 
agency action, but rather a court to 
decide at trial level cases now handled 
by administrative agencies. 

The Task Force indicated that, ini- 
tially, adjudication might be handled by 
an independent executive tribunal wholly 
separated from investigation and prose- 
cution. Later, adjudication might be 
removed to a court of special jurisdiction 
and eventually to a court of general 
jurisdiction, depending on the stage of 
development of the regulatory process. 
Apparently the Task Force conceived of 
regulatory matters subject to adjudica- 
tion to be relatively static with respect 
to policy development. According to 
the commission, as experience in adjudi- 
cation evolved and commissions and 
regulatory policies and objectives “ma- 
tured,” a special court and later the gen- 
eral courts would be able to handle the 
adjudication of cases effectively. 

In his review of the work of the Sec- 
ond Hoover Commission and its Task 
Force, Louis L. Jaffe stated: 


. . in their strong drive toward judiciali- 
zation wherever possible, these reports 
manifest at a number of points a disregard 
for discretion as a continuing function of 
government. Discretion for a day is, as it 
were, the theme. Discretion will yield its 
harvest of rules and regulations and can 
then be put back in the box.?° 


9. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Legal 
Services and Procedure, op. cit., p. 84 

10. Louis L. Jaffe, “Basic Issues: An Analy- 
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Some supporters of the views of the 
Task Force and the Second Hoover 
Commission regarded the proposal of an 
administrative court with skepticism. 
Charles B. Nutting, for example, while 
holding most of the Task Force pro- 
posals as worthy of cordial support, was 
dubious about the separability of ad- 
judication from other regulatory func- 
tions. 


If it is true that adjudication generally 
has no connection with the rest of the pro- 
gram, then it might be wise to establish 
complete independence. But I am not at 
all satisfied that this is the case. Adjudica- 
tion may be so tied up with the whole regu- 
latory process that to separate it would 
jeopardize the effectiveness of administra- 
tion. This is particularly true in instances 
where the possibility of an adjudicative 
proceeding may produce a compromise or 
other adjustments satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment and the parties. Such a possibility 
gives the administrative agency a means of 
carrying out its policies that would not be 
so clearly available if the adjudicative func- 
tion were vested in a separate body.+ 


Tue Lanpis REPort—1960 


The fourth governmental study of 
regulatory commissions is the Landis 
Report on Regulatory Agencies. It 
was submitted to President-elect Ken- 
nedy prior to his inauguration and was 
intended to guide the new President in 
staffing the White House and in making 
appointments to regulatory commissions. 
Landis focused attention on “certain 
fundamental problems” of regulatory 





sis,” 30 New York University Law Review 
1267 (19553, quote on p. 1285. Italics in 
onginal. 

11. Charles B. Nutting, “The Administrative 
Court,” 30 New York University Law Review 
1384 (1955), quote on p. 1387. 

12. James M. Landis, Report on Regulatory 
Agencies to the President-Elect (Washington: 
December, 1960); also published as a Commit- 
wee Print by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
86th Congress, 2nd Session (1960) 


commissions, including inordinate delays 
in the disposition of adjudicatory pro- 
ceedings, high costs to the individual 
petitioner and the government, deterio- 
ration in the quality of regulatory per- 
sonnel, unethical uses of ex parte ap- 
proaches and arguments from the regu- 
lated industries, members of Congress, 
and the White House, weaknesses in 
regulatory procedures and administra- 
tive organization, failure to develop 
broad policies in areas subject to com- 
mission jurisdiction, lack of policy 
formulation for matters of concern to 
groups of agencies, and relationships of 
the agencies to the President and Con- 
gress. 
Although Landis repeated familiar 
proposals to strengthen the position of 
the chairmen of commissions and to per- 
mit delegation of some decision-making 
powers to subordinate officials, he broke 
some new ground in stressing that the 
“prime key to the improvement of the 
administrative process is the selection of 
qualified personnel. Good men,” he 
said, “can make poor laws workable; 
poor men will wreak havoc with good 
laws.” 18 While salaries of commission- 
ers and staff should be increased, the 
major attraction of able persons to the 
commissions is “the challenge inherent 
in the job.”** A term of five or seven 
years for commissioners is too short to 
attract the best candidates, Landis as- 
serted, and a ten-year term “is not too 
much to suggest.” + 

Landis also proposed to stimulate pol- 
icy formulation by the commissions and 
to gear it more effectively to the Presi- 
dent by establishing within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President codrdinating 
officers for transportation, communica- 
tions, and energy, and an Office for the 
Oversight of Regulatory Agencies. The 


13, Landis, op cit, p 66 
14. Ibid., p. 66 
15 Ibid., p. 68 
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latter office would prepare reorganiza- 
tion plans for regulatory agencies and 


assist the President in discharging his re- 
sponsibility of assuring the efficient execu- 
tion of those laws that these agencies ad- 
minister.1% 


In addition to better personnel and 
more effective policy formulation under 
presidential guidance, Landis endeavored 
to overcome problems of ethical conduct 
by emphasizing the duty of government 
employes to reject ex parte presentations 
in pending matters before them for ad- 
judication on the record. The report 
continues the long tradition of ignoring 


regulatory programs administered by” 


departments. Perhaps because of his 
desire or instructions to avoid any pro- 
posal requiring legislation, Landis did 
not relate problems of regulatory agen- 
cies to the character of their legislative 
mandates, the inadequacies of congres- 
sional support, and the lack of effective 
sanctions for securing compliance with 
regulations. In his detailed commen- 
tary on the Landis report, Carl McFar- 
land suggested that the failure of regu- 
latory agencies to formulate broad poli- 
cies may be only a symptom of more 
basic deficiencies." 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATION—1971 


Finally, the fifth governmental study 
is the report of the President’s Advisory 
Council on Executive Organization.’® 
The starting point of the council’s analy- 
sis is the ineffectiveness of independent 


16. Ibid, p. 86. 

17, Carl McFarland, “Landis’ Report: The 
Vaice of One Crying in the Wilderness,” 47 
Virginia Law Review (1961), p. 373 

18. The President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization, 4 New Regulatory 
Framework: Report on Seiected Independent 
Regulatory Agencies (Washington: GPO, 1971). 
The Council is often designated as the Ash 
Council, for its chairman, Roy L. Ash, Presi- 
dent of Litton Industries. 


regulatory commissions in responding to 
economic, technological, structural, and 
social change. Their failure to respond 
to current demands “and the unlikeli- 
hood of their responding to new ones” 
is attributed to three factors: “collegial 
organization, the judicial cast of agency 
activities, and the misalignment of 
certain functional responsibilities.” ** 
Plural-headed administration, according 
to the Ash Council, leads to indecision 
and unaccountability, whereas single ad- 
ministrators “will enhance leadership, 
improve the management of operations, 
and insure accountability in the regula- 
tory agencies... .” 7° More specifically, 
the council claimed that the single ad- 
ministrator would achieve the following 
results: 


—Enable an agency to attract and retain 
highly qualified executives and staff be- 
cause of better-defined, singular author- 
ity and responsibility; 

—Encourage formulation of policy through 
informal procedures and rulemaking 
rather than case-by-case adjudication; 

—Foster improved policy coordination 
among the agencies and with executive 
departments; 

—Facilitate more immediate response to 
the needs of the public and to structural, 
economic, and technological changes in 
the regulated industries; and 

—Promote more efficient allocations of 
agency resources by encouraging the use 
of modern management methods, in- 
cluding greater delegation of authority 
and more direct staff accountability. 


Two exceptions to leadership by a 
single administrator were made. First, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion would continue, but with five 
instead of the present seven mem- 
bers. In such a sensitive area as 
broadcasting, a single administrator, the 
council asserted, “could impair public 


19. Ibid, p. 20 
20. Ibid., p. 21. 
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trust.” On balance, the council con- 
cluded that here “more effective admin- 
istration should give way to the need 
for broad-based deliberation and a non- 
partisan environment.” 7? 

Second, while the consumer protection 
functions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would be transferred to a single- 
headed Federal Trade Practices Agency, 
the antitrust activities of the FTC would 
be transferred to a new federal antitrust 
board consisting of a chairman and two 
economic administrators. The chairman 
would be accountable by statute for di- 
rection and operation of the board and 
be responsible for all executive and ad- 
ministrative duties. One economic ad- 
ministrator would direct a bureau of 
economic analysis and the other, who 
would be selected from among the mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, would provide economic advice to 
the chairman, By assigning policy roles 
only to the two economic administrators 
and providing for a strong chairman, the 
council hoped to combine the advantages 
of the single administrator and the col- 
legial form. 

In order to overcome the judicial cast 
of agency procedures and attitudes and 
“to assure comprehensive and anticipa- 
tory policymaking,” ** the council pro- 
posed to limit in time and scope the 
administrator’s review of decisions of 
hearing examiners. Under this provi- 
sion, the council expected that the 
agency would place more emphasis on 
rulemaking and informal disposition of 
matters, and initial decisions of examin- 
ers would in many cases become final 
agency decisions. Appeals from deci- 
sions of the new agencies for transporta- 
tion, securities, and power would be 
heard by an administrative court, while 
decisions of the antitrust, trade prac- 
tices, and communications agencies 


22. Ibid., p. 117. 
23. Ibid, p. 6 


would continue to be reviewed in regu- 
lar federal courts. 

Certain functional responsibilities of 
commissions would be realigned. The 
regulatory functions of the ICC, CAB, 
and FMC would be transferred to a new 
transportation regulatory agency. The 
promotional subsidy-granting functions 
of CAB would be transferred to the De- 
partment of Transportation, and the 
regulatory responsibilities of the SEC 
under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act would be transferred to the 
Federal Power Agency. 

The overriding concern reflected in 
the Ash Council report is the weakness 
of a plural-headed organization and the 
strength of the single-administrator 
form. Its evaluation of organizational 
structure rests on four criteria, namely, 
“the effectiveness of policy formulation, 
the effectiveness of management, the 
extent to which agencies are accounta-. 
ble to Congress and the President, and 
the ability to attract and retain able 
personnel.” ** Unfortunately, its evalu- 
ation of the fundamental deficiencies of 
the collegial form is undocumented. 
There are only marginal references to 
the empirical experience of independent 
commissions and none at all concerning 
the experience of single-headed agencies 
in regulatory and nonregulatory pro- 
grams. Thus, the assertions of commis- 
sion failure are based mainly on undocu- 
mented judgments and on similar asser- 
tions made by others over the years. 

Because the Ash Council’s report high- 
lights some of the persistent themes in 
the literature of regulatory administra- 
tion in general and independent com- 
missions in particular, it is appropriate 
to turn now to trends and problems 
which it overlooked or understated. 

In his 1940 essay on the regulatory 
process, Fainsod called for a series of 
intensive case studies of regulatory ex- 


24. Ibid, p. 34. 
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perience. He concluded, 


The process of regulation embraces more 
than the hierarchy of regulatory instru- 
ments, more than the pressure of particular 
interests, more than the institutional envi- 
ronment . . . its essential nature lies in the 
interaction among them all.?5 


In 1961, Mark Massel stressed the need 
for further empirical research and analy- 
sis to clarify how regulation works and 
how it fits into the complex of policy 
goals, In an essay that accompanied 
Mazssel’s, I too underlined the need for 
cvercoming the critical shortage of em- 
pirical studies of regulatory operations, 
policy issues, and results: 


Without the knowledge and stimulation that 
empirical research might provide, we are 
likely to remain on dead center in our 
understanding of the regulatory process 
and in our prescriptions for reform.*? 


More than a decade later, our think- 
ing about the regulatory process and the 
independent commissions remains im- 
pressionistic, and the need for empirical 
research is largely unfulfilled. As a 
consequence, we fall back on our value 
preferences concerning the role of gov- 
ernment in economic life, on the biases 
o? our professional affiliations, and on 
assertions by others that support our 
personal conceptions and conclusions. 

The judgments of the Ash Council on 
the regulatory commissions are marked 
by exaggerated expectations of structural 
change, the lack of empirical evidence to 
support charges of commission failure, 
and the total absence of analysis of the 


25. Fainsod, “Some Reflections on the 
Nature of the Regulatory Process,” op cit, 
p 323 

26 Mark S. Massel, “The Regulatory Proc- 
ess,” 26 Law and Contemporary Problems 
(1961), pp. 181, 202. 

27. Marver H Bernstein, “The Regulatory 
Process: A Framework for Analysis,” 26 Lew 
and Contemporary Problems (1961), pp 329, 
335. 


experience of singla-headed regulatory 
agencies. And they are excessively op- 
timistic about developing the functions 
of policy formulation and planning in 
the regulatory process. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that the bibliography 
listed at the end of the council’s report 
contains many items that reflect similar 
judgments and analytical deficiencies. 


FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 


Getting off dead center in our thinking 
about the regulatory process and in pre- 
scribing reforms of administrative regu- 
lation may be stimulated by intensive 
consideration of fundamental aspects of 
the regulatory process. Modest sug- 
gestions along this line may now be in 
order. 


Structure 


The literature of government reorgani- 
zation is dominated by a belief in the 
universal validity of principles of organi- 
zation as applied to all departments and 
agencies. In the preoccupation with 
structure, similarities of agencies are 
stressed far more then their differences. 
Proposals to reform the independent 
regulatory commissions have usually 
treated all or most commissions alike, 
despite significant differences among 
them in such key areas as the qualifying 
experience and tenure of commissioners, 
the political sensitivity of regulatory is- 
sues, the economic stakes involved, and 
the depth of presidential concern, More 
importantly, virtues and strengths of 
single-headed as oppcsed to plural lead- 
ership have been claimed without study 
of the experience of single-headed regu- 
latory programs in executive depart- 
ments. 

The conventional wisdom of reorgani- 
zation has created an exaggerated set of 
expectations regarding the performance 
of single-headed regulatory agencies. 
Although structural change may create 
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some opportunities for a President to 
intervene in regulatory matters, the time 
is overdue to recognize that structural 
change in itself is unlikely to overcome 
such defects as unsatisfactory presiden- 
tial appointments of regulatory officials, 
inadequate staffing of agencies, over- 
judicialization, and weak responsiveness 
to technological and economic changes. 


Statutory objectives 


In his important essay in 1954 on 
regulatory agencies, Jaffe concluded 
that “much of what the agencies do is 
the expectable conseqeunce of their 
broad and ill-defined regulatory power. 
The fault, if fault there be, is at least 
as much in the s:atutory scheme as in 
the administration.” °° As Jaffe sug- 
gests, muddy generalities in its statutory 
mandate may provide a regulatory 
agency valuable opportunities for policy 
development in the early stages of a 
regulatory program. But when the ini- 
tial regulatory objectives are achieved, 
“statutory vagueness may no longer 
yield a sense of mandate.” ** 

The need for an examination of the 
statutory framework of regulation is re- 
inforced by recent studies by economists 
that cast severe doubts on the need to 
continue present forms of regulation.®° 


28 Lous L., Jaffe, “The Effective Limits of 
the Administrative Process: A Reevaluation,” 
67 Harvard Law Review (1954), pp 1105, 
1134, 

29. Ibid, p 1105. 

30 Leading studies include G Stigler and 
C Friedland, “What Can Regulators Regu- 
late? The Case of Electricity,” 5 Journal of 
Law and Economics 1 (1962), G Wilson, 
“The Effect of Rate Regulation on Resource 
Allocation in Transportation,” 54 American 
Economic Review (1964), pp 160-171; M J. 
Peck, “Competitive Policy for Transportation,” 
in A Phillips, ed., Perspecitues on Anti-Trust 
Pokcy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1965), pp 244-274; Richard E. Caves, 
Air Transportation and Its Regulators (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1962); and Paul W MacAvoy, Price Forma- 


If, as these economic studies conclude, 
regulation may produce unfortunate con- 
sequences, perhaps we ought to examine 
closely the need for continuing regula- 
tion of a particular industry or economic 
process in its existing form. 


Leadership and executive recruitment 


In recent years, greater recognition 
has been given generally to processes 
and problems of recruiting political ex- 
ecutives. A study of the appointment 
of assistant secretaries in federal de- 
partments in the period 1954-1961 
reached the following conclusions: 


—The process is highly decentralized 
and personalized, revolving around the 
department head. 

—It is pluralistic, inconsistent, and 
haphazard. . 

—It varies over time in a single admin- 
istration and from department to de- 
partment. 

—Appointees tend to mirror the Secre- 
tary. 

—tThe President is relatively inactive in 
the search for second-level executives. 

—The President usually gives wide 
latitude to department heads in the 
selection of their top subordinates. 

—Rapid turnover compounds the prob- 
lems of recruitment. 

—The President played a dominant role 
in the appointment of only 8 of our 
108 Assistant Secretaries; in 24 cases, 
the Secretary cooperated with a presi- 
dential recruiting team; and in 60 
cases, the Secretary relied on his own 
circle of acquaintances, often with 
little knowledge of departmental op- 
erations and needs,** 


These data raise significant questions 
about the leadership of regulatory agen- 


tion in Natural Gas Fields (New Haven Yale 
University Press, 1962). 

31. Dean Mann, with Jameson W. Doig, 
The Assistant Secretaries (Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1965). 
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cies, whether they remain plural-headed 
or single-headed. The appointment of 
Secretaries and their top political sub- 
ordinates does not necessarily provide 
a desirable model for the appointment 
of heads of regulatory agencies. 


Professional staffing 


In his study of federal organization, 
Harold Seidman notes: “Each profession 
seeks to mold and shape the decision- 
making process so that issues will be 
presented and resolved in accordance 
with its own professional standards.” ** 
Lawyers have been the dominant pro- 
fessional group in the staffing of inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions, al- 
though engineers, economists, and ac- 
countants have played significant roles 
in certain commissions. In regulatory 
programs in departments and other 
agencies, the dominant positions in staf- 
fing regulatory programs are often held 
by non-lawyers. In the biologics stan- 
dards program of the National Institutes 
of Health, the scientific researcher is the 
key figure; in the administration of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, specially trained inspectors perform 
the principal day-to-day tasks; in regu- 
lating the exploration for gas and oil on 
public lands, field geologists of the Geo- 
logical Survey perform the actual regu- 
latory functions. While considerable 
impressionistic evidence exists about the 
effect of professional staffing on the 
character of agency regulation, we have 
not made any comparative analysis of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
characteristic styles of these groups. 
Since the capacity of an agency to re- 
spond to changes in technology, business 
structure, and public concern appears to 
be related to the characteristics of its 

32. Harold Seidman, Politics, Position, and 
Power: The Dynamics of Federal Organization 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), 
p. 121, 


professional personnel, more light must 
be shed on the professional staffing of 
regulatory agencies. 


Influence of regulated groups on agency 
regulation 


Perhaps the most familiar charge 
against independent commissions is that 
they develop an orientation toward the 
views and interests of their clientele and 
become ripe for capture. Controversy 
about clientelism has centered not on 
whether the regulated interests exert in- 
fluence on regulatory policies and deci- 
sions, but whether independent commis- 
sions have less ability than other types 
of agencies to resist these influences. 
Jaffe, for example, suggests that industry 
orientation “is much less a disease of 
certain administrations than a condition 
endemic in any agency or set of agencies 
which seek to perform such a task.” 3 

The thinness of our knowledge about 
the operations of bureaus in the execu- 
tive departments has helped to earmark 
the independent commissions as peculi- 
arly susceptible to the influence of out- 
side interests. Seidman, however, sug- 
gests that when “constituencies are nar- 
rowly based and united by a common 
interest in preserving tangible economic 
privileges granted to them by law,” “it is 
the independent agency or the bureau 
which is most likely to be seized upon 
as the vehicle for safeguarding and ad- 
vancing those interests.” °* The influ- 
ence of constituencies on administrative 
policies and operations, therefore, is not 
confined to independent commissions and 
would not be eliminated by department- 
alization or by transformation into a 
single-headed agency. Whether these 
influences would be counterbalanced 
more effectively in a different organiza- 
tional context depends on a complex of 


33. Jaffe, op. cit. p. 1113. 
34 Seidman, op cit., p. 127. 
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factors that vary from one agency to 
another and over time in any agency. 
While organizational form is relevant to 
an institution’s vitality, it is only one 
among many factors, including goals, 
ideas, leadership, financing, procedures, 
and public support. 


Decision-making processes 


Weakness in planning and policy for- 
mulation has been a persistent character- 
istic of regulation by independent 
commissions, At least three former com- 
missioners have concluded that regula- 
tory programs cannot be invigorated un- 
less commissioners are freed from case- 
by-case adjudication.” The principal 
argument against the separation of pol- 
icy-making from adjudication is that 
policy decisions oiten cannot be made 
except in the context of particular cases. 
As the complexities of a case unfold in 
an adjudicatory proceeding, issues may 
become defined, alternatives clarified, 
and implications analyzed in ways that 
may not be available in a rulemaking 
proceeding that precedes consideration 
of particular cases. Generally, neither 
practitioners nor scholars have examined 
the separability of policy-making and 
case-by-case decision-making, nor have 
they analyzed regulatory statutes in 
terms of their impact on the feasibility 
of such separation. In this area, as in 
most aspects of regulatory administra- 
tion, a close look at the experience of 
departmental programs of regulation 
might illuminate one of the least under- 
stood processes of regulation. 


35. Louis Hector, “Problems of the CAB. 
and the Independent Regulatory Commis- 
sions,” 69 Yale Law Journal 931 (1960); 
Newton Minow, “Suggestions for Improve- 
ment of the Administrative Process,” Adminis- 
trative Law Review 15 (1963), p. 146; and 
Philip Elman, “The Regulatory Process A 
Personal View,” address before American Bar 
Association, reprinted in BNA, Antitrust and 
Trade Reg Rep No 475, D1-D5, August 18, 
1970. 


For at least three decades, procedural 
fairness has been the dominant concern 
of administrative regulation. Ironically, 
as federal regulatory agencies have mod- 
eled their procedures on the practices of 
courts and have separated internally the 
functions of prosecuting and deciding 
more strictly than the Administrative 
Procedure Act requires, courts have be- 
gun to deviate from conventional judi- 
cial procedures. Burdened with greatly 
increased numbers of cases, courts have 
moved in several fields to develop in- 
formal adjudicative procedures in the 
effort to settle controversies before the 
trial stage is reached. - Increasingly, 
judges are becoming the active and 
knowledgeable supervisors of efforts by 
a specialized bar, a small group of expert 
witnesses, and sometimes a special third- 
party interest to negotiate a settlement. 
Informal administrative processes are 
evolving noticeably in personal injury 
litigation, domestic relations cases, and 
the plea bargaining process in criminal 
justice. It seems clear that the courts 
would be overwhelmed even more than 
they are now without such developments. 

Even though the experience of courts 
is still insufficient to evaluate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of informal 
methods of negotiation, their selective 
adaptation for use by regulatory agen- 
cies is an urgent need. In this general 
area, the Administrative Conference has 
demonstrated leadership, although more 
needs to be done to make available to 
all regulatory agencies information 
about innovations and revised practices 
that have proved to be useful in a par- 
ticular agency. The proliferation of 
federal, state, and local programs of 
regulation in recent years and the pros- 
pect of greatly increased numbers of 
court cases makes progress in developing 
improved informal procedures vital to 
the survival of the regulatory process. 
Moreover, such progress, however, may 
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be inhibited by further separation of 
policy-making and adjudication.** 

In new regulatory programs, including 
those that relate to environmental qual- 
ity, consumer protection, occupational 
safety, and cable television, the conven- 
tional devices of the public hearing and 
citizen or special-interest advisory com- 
mittees no longer seem to be adequate 
for making social choices of great conse- 
quence to tens of millions of citizens. 
Perhaps, as Edwin Haefele suggests, the 
assessment of the public interest by reg- 
ulatory officials through public hearings 
or the deliberations of committees repre- 
senting all interests “from housewives to 
steel mills” cannot be satisfactory. Such 
devices do “not aggregate individual 
preferences correctly into social 
choices.” ** Jn the future, decision-mak- 
ing by regulatory bodies operating in 
fields that arouse great popular interest 
may be subject increasingly to attack on 
the ground that they are nonrepresenta- 
tive. 


Proliferation of new regulatory programs 


In the past few years, several new 
programs of administrative regulation 
have been established at federal, state, 
and local levels. In the federal govern- 
ment, new functions have been assigned 
to independent commissions, newly cre- 
ated single-headed agencies, and existing 
departments, Examples are the control 
of thermal pollution in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; automobile safety in 
the Department of Transportation; re- 
vised coal mine safety regulation in the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of 
the Interior; expanded regulation of 
drugs in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in the Department cf Health, Edu- 


36. See especially the remarks of Charles 
Nutting on this point, quoted in this article, 
and fn. 11. 

37. Edwin Haefele, quoted in Resources for 
the Future, Resources 35 (September, 1970) p 
3. 


cation, and Welfare; regulation of cable 
television in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; and occupational 
safety in the Department of Labor. In 
addition, plans are going forward for 
more comprehensive regulation of hos- 
pitals and for regulation of medical de- 
vices and hospital equipment. Although 
the jurisdiction of some commissions has 
been expanded, departments have as- 
sumed the lion’s share of new programs. 
Several consequences of regulatory 
proliferation should be noted. Even if 
regulatory agencies succeed in develop- 
ing more flexible ways of disposing of 
their business, the burdens on the courts 
will mount substantially. The tendency 
of public advocacy groups to resort more 
to judicial remedies will only increase 
the heavy responsibilities of the courts. 
The emphasis on protecting consumers— 
from defective automobiles, false claims 
for products, dangerous and useless 
drugs, unsatisfactory hospital service, 
unscrupulous insurance companies, and 
destruction of the environment—may 
add substantially to the operating costs 
of producers. In these vast new pro- 
grams, incentives need to be built into 
the regulatory framework in order to 
induce ready compliance with applicable 
regulations. Thus, the familiar dichot- 
omy of promotion and regulation is 
likely to inhibit the development of ef- 
fective regulatory programs. A pre- 
mium, moreover, is placed on developing 
effective processes of negotiation to 
achieve public purposes in a timely way. 
And the complexities of regulatory pro- 
grams affecting millions of persons may 
stimulate the search for ways to mobi- 
lize the resources of all levels of govern- 
ment in order to achieve acceptable re- 
sults in the public interest. The con- 
temporary revolution in the American 
intergovernmental system can scarcely 
leave untouched at least some important 
programs of administrative regulation. 


The Role and Functions of Federal Hearing Examiners 
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ABSTRACT: Hearing examiners in the major regulatory agen- 
cies function as administrative trial judges in proceedings 
comparable to some of the biggest and most complex cases tried 
in the federal courts. Once selected, and after undergoing a 
rigorous examination process, their independence is recognized 
and protected. From the time a hearing examiner is assigned 
to a given case, he is in complete charge of the proceeding until 
he issues his initial decision. During recent years much atten- 
tion has been focused upon problems of delay in administrative 
proceedings. The role of the hearing examiner has been the 
focal point of efforts to expedite the hearing stage. The hear- 
ing examiner performs his most important function, however, 
when he drafts and issues his initial decision at the conclusion 
of the hearing. The important and difficult task of the regula- 
tory agencies is made far more manageable if they have the 
benefit of a clear and comprehensive initial decision by the 
hearing examiner who presided over the hearing and who has 
lived with the case from the beginning. Finally, one of the 
essential and overriding objectives of our administrative process 
is fairness and due process. The role played by the hearing 
examiner is the key to the successful achievement of this ob- 
jective. 
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N AN interesting and important study 
published in 1967 on the developing 
history and role of hearing examiners in 
the federal service, John W. Macy, Jr., 
then chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, characterized the role of 
hearing examiners appointed under the 
Administrative Procedure Act in the 
following language: 


Hearing examiners appointed under the Act 
conduct hearings (often in accusatory pro- 
ceedings), make records, and recommend or 
hand down binding decisions of Government 
that have far-reaching impact on the indi- 
vidual rights and property and the daily 
lives of every American; they hold key 
positions in agencies whose responsibilities, 
in the words of President Kennedy, “per- 
meate every sphere and almost every activ- 
ity of our national life [and] have a pro- 
found effect upon the direction and pace 
of our economic growth”; and they play 
this critical role in a maelstrom of com- 
peting private and public interests, against 
the backdrop of the economically and 
socially sensitive, and often politically 
explosive, process that is regulation.2 


This article will attempt to provide a 
useful picture of the role of the hear- 
ing examiner in the federal government 
today. 


HEARING EXAMINERS’ FUNCTION 


Hearing examiners in the major regu- 
latory agencies unction as administra- 
tive trial judges in proceedings which, 
in terms of the millions of dollars in- 
volved, their impact upon the regulated 
industry and the economy in general, 
the number of parties involved, and 
their general size and complexity, are 
comparable to some of the biggest and 
most complex cases tried in the federal 
courts. 

By way of example, Federal Power 

1. John W. Macy, Jr., “The APA and the 
Hearing Examiner: Products of a Viable Po- 
litical Society,” Federal Bar Journal 27, 4 
(Fall, 1967), p. 353. 


Commission hearing examiners conduct 
cases which fix the rates that producers 
and pipeline transmission companies 
may charge for natural gas transported 
or sold in interstate commerce, as well 
as rates which may be charged for sale 
of electric power in interstate commerce. 
These proceedings affect the price every 
retail user in the nation must pay. 
They also preside over licensing pro- 
ceedings to determine whether pipeline 
companies may construct new lines or 
extend existing lines, and to determine 
whether and where new hydro-electric 
projects may be constructed. In the 
latter type of case, such as the Scenic 
Hudson case and the High Mountain 
Sheep case, the full range of environ- 
mental problems is involved.? 

Hearing examiners in other agencies 
conduct hearings and issue initial or rec- 
ommended decisions in cases involving 
applications for airline routes, applica- 
tions for television licenses, unfair labor 
practice complaints, rates to be charged 
by interstate bus, train, ship, and air- 
line carriers, bank mergers, violations of 
laws governing advertising and sale of 
securities, and scores of other issues 
which touch the daily lives of all citi- 
zens and significantly affect our national 
economy. 


Qualifications for the Office 


Very appropriately, therefore, a great 
deal of emphasis has been centered 
during the past decade on creating the 
conditions which would insure the abil- 
ity to recruit, select, and retain the 
highest caliber of hearing examiners. 
Under current requirements, a hearing 
examiner obtains his position only by 
undergoing a rigorous examination of 
his qualifications, administered by the 
Civil Service Commission, and surviving 


2. Scenic Hudson Preservation Conference 
v. FPC, 354 F.2d 608 (1965); Udall v FPC, 
387 US. 428 (1967). 
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this examination with a high score. 
Basic eligibility requirements include 
bar membership; seven years of profes- 
sional legal experience geared to the 
capacities and skills required of a federal 
hearing examiner, including two years of 
recent experience in administrative law 
or two years of certain designated types 
of trial experience; a practical demon- 
stration of ability to write a clear, 
concise, and convincing decision; and 
satisfactory performance in an oral in- 
terview in which a panel, including a 
ranking member of the bar, a chief 
examiner of a major agency, and a high- 
ranking Civil Service Commission of- 
ficial, further evaluates the candidate’s 
qualifications to perform well on the job. 

The over-all score required to pass 
the examination is now set at 80 on the 
scale of a possible 100, and only a tenth 
of all who apply eventually appear on 
the list of those eligible for appoint- 
ment. But even fewer actually achieve 
appointment, since the hiring agency 
must select a candidate from the top 
three of the ranked list of eligibles certi- 
fied by the Civil Service Commission. 


Autonomy of the Office ~ 


Once having successfully run the 
gauntlet, however, the hearing examiner 
enjoys greater autonomy than do most 
other federal officials. He receives an 
“absolute” appointment at the outset, 
not subject to any probationary period, 
and is not removable with changes of 
administration or administrators. He is 
subject to disciplinary action and to 
removal only for cause after a hearing 
of record before the Civil Service Com- 
mission—-and removals for cause are 
virtually unknown. Although hearing 
examiners are important members of 
their agencies and are subject to the 
agency’s administrative direction, their 
independence is recognized, nurtured, 
and protected by their agencies, by the 


Civil Service Commission, and by the 
bar which practices before them—con- 
sistent with Congress’s overriding pur- 
pose in enacting Section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

The basic concept of the independent 
hearing examiner requires that he con- 
duct the cases over which he presides 
with complete objectivity and indepen- 
dence. In so operating, however, he is 
governed, as in the case of any trial 
court, by the applicable and controlling 
precedents. These precedents include 
the applicable statutes and agency regu- 
lations, the agency’s policies as laid 
down in its published opinions, and ap- 
plicable court decisions. It is fair to 
say that the genuine independence and 
objectivity of the hearing examiner is 
one of the important keystones of the 
parties’ confidence in the basic fairness 
of administrative proceedings. 


-The Staff 


In discussing the concept of the inde- 
pendent hearing examiner, it is relevant 
and important to consider how the hear- 
ing examiner views the role of the 
agency staff in any given proceeding. 
At agencies such as the Federal Power 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the staff participates fully as a 
party in every proceeding. This staff 
participation is an important contribu- 
tion, since the staff’s objective is to pre- 
sent positions which it believes to be in 
the public interest, as distinguished from 
the private interests of the other parties. 
The staff’s objective is also to insure 
that a full and adequate record is made, 
providing an accurate and complete pic- 
ture which will be of maximum help to 
the hearing examiner and to the com- 
mission. The interplay between the con- 
flicting private parties and the staff in 
open hearing, each having a different 
role to perform, produces useful and 
desirable results. 
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However, the hearing examiners’ view 
is that results which are both fair to the 


private parties and consistent with the ` 


public interest can best be reached if 
the staff is subject to the same standards 
and rules of procedure as the private 
parties, and if the staff positions are 
required to be presented in open hear- 
ing, where they can be made to stand 
the test of cross-examination and re- 
buttal, and to compete for approval on 
the same basis and on the same terms 
as the private parties. In other words, 
the hearing examiner does not give par- 
ticular weight to the staff position 
simply because it is the staff which is 
espousing that position. 


Judge Without Jury 


Once a hearing order has been issued 
and a hearing examiner is assigned to 
the case, the examiner is in complete 
charge of the proceeding until he issues 
his initial decision following the con- 
clusion of the hearing. The hearing 
examiner during this period operates in 
much the same manner as a federal 
district judge trying a civil case without 
a jury. In order to conduct the hearing 
fairly and effectively, and as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and to make a com- 
plete, adequate, and useful record, it is 
essential that the hearing examiner ef- 
fectively control the proceeding and pro- 
vide strong and effective leadership, and 
it is important that he establish at the 
outset of the hearing a climate in which 
the parties recognize and accept that he 
is in control. In the absence of such 
control, a tremendous amount of time 
can be wasted throughout the hearing in 
bickering between counsel, between the 
attorneys and the witnesses, and be- 
tween the attorneys and the hearing 
examiner. In this sense, among others, 
the role of a hearing examiner today is 
far different from what it was in the 
period prior to enactment of the Admin- 


istrative Procedure Act, when commonly 
the presiding officer played little more 
than the role of a moderator, looking 
dignified, and resolving controversies 
over evidence by receiving it “for what- 
ever it is worth, and giving it such 
weight as it may be entitled to under 
all the circumstances.” 

Consistent with the modern practice 
under which the hearing examiner is 
regarded as in complete charge of the 
proceeding at the hearing stage, agen- 
cies more commonly today will refuse to 
give consideration on the merits to inter- 
locutory appeals from the hearing exam- 
iner’s rulings while the case is pending 
before him, except under extraordinary 
circumstances in the most compelling 
cases of public interest urgency. It is 
recognized that the parties would be 
inclined to give less weight and con- 
sideration to the hearing examiner’s 
rulings if they felt that such actions 
need not be regarded as final or con- 
trolling, but would be re-examined at 
any time by the commission upon re- 
quest; that, on the other hand, if the 
hearing examiner takes charge and the 
commission backs him up as a matter 
of policy, the parties are more disposed 
to accept the hearing examiner’s rulings 
and to get on with the case. 

An effective hearing examiner in to- 
day’s environment does not limit his role 
exclusively to reacting to that which 
counsel proposes. He makes his own 
independent analysis .of the problems, 
and will make suggestions and proposals 
of his own where he deems it useful and 
feasible. He follows what is going on 
at all times and stays on top of the case 
at all times. Although he should not 
usurp the role of counsel and take over 
the trial of the case, the hearing exam- 
iner can frequently make an important 
and useful contribution by breaking in 
and rephrasing a question in terms ac- 
ceptable to all parties in situations 
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where the cross-examining attorney and 
the witness are not on the same wave 
length. By thus defusing the situation, 
the hearing examiner makes it possible 
for the parties to move on to more 
productive interrogation. 


Expediter 


During the past ten years, much at- 
tention has been focused upon problems 
of delay in administrative proceedings 
and upon techniques for expediting such 
proceedings to the extent reasonably 
possible. The role of the hearing exam- 
iner has been the focal point of efforts 
to expedite the hearing stage. Under 
the guidance of the hearing examiner, 
techniques have been developed which 
have made a, substantial contribution 
in this direction. The following are 
examples: 

1. Eliminating the element of “sur- 
prise” by smoking out problems at the 
earliest possible stage, so that they 
can be dealt with before they become 
awkward and unduly complicated. 

2. Placing all parties in a position 
‘where they will be fully prepared, at the 
earliest possible date, with the most 
complete understanding of the case of 
all parties, by: 


a) distributing the written evidence 
of all parties well in advance of the 
hearing; 

b) encouraging the parties to sub- 
mit their requests for additional data 
and information at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


3. Organizing the case and making it 
more manageable by effective use of 
pretrial techniques. 

4. Cutting down the trial part of the 
proceeding to the point where it is 
devoted solely to the critical problems 
which are the subject of unresolvable 
controversy, and which by their nature 
require and justify development in open 


hearing through the interrogation of 
witnesses. 


ISSUANCE OF INITIAL DECISION 


Although the role of the hearing ex- 
aminer in presiding over and controlling 
the hearing is of vital importance, he 
nevertheless performs his most impor- 
tant function when he drafts and issues 
his initial decision at the conclusion of 
the hearing. The decisional process 
within the agencies is commonly a two- 
step process commencing with an initial 
decision by the hearing examiner, fol- 
lowed by an appeal to the commission 
and a final decision issued by the com- 
mission. The trend of the past decade 
has been more and more in the direc- 
tion of requiring an initial decision by 
the hearing examiner, and the practice 
of omitting the initial decision has fallen 
more and more into disfavor, except 
under extraordinary circumstances. 


The Prior System 


This is a far cry from the institutional 
decision system which prevailed prior to 
enactment of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. Under that system, the objec- 
tive was to get the hearing over with as 
quickly and painlessly as possible. The 
commission would then issue an order 
omitting the initial decision and a 
decision would then be drafted for the 
commission by an anonymous staff team 
of experts who were unseen by the par- 
ties and to whom the parties had no 
opportunity to address their arguments. 
That system clearly was not calculated 
to create in the parties a feeling of 
confidence that they had been accorded 
a fair hearing. 

The Administrative Procedure Act 
was designed to discourage this system. 
Its provisions 


were designed to assure that those who hear 
the case participate in the decision, to 
make them an important factor in the 
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decision process, and “to make it certain 
that those who sign decisions or decision 
papers are actually the people responsible 
for them, that the evidence and the argu- 
ments of the private parties are fully and 
fairly considered, thet the views of agency 
personnel are not unduly emphasized or 
secretly submitted, and that the official 
record alone is -the basis of decision.” 8 


Aiding Judicial Review 


Another vice of the institutional de- 
cision system was that it tended to cut 
down and limit the effectiveness of judi- 
cial review. This was so because under 
such a system there was a temptation on 
the part of the agency staff to draft 
relevant documents, including the com- 
mission’s decision, in such a way that 
the problems, the relevant facts, and the 
reasons supporting the ultimate conclu- 
sions were “fudged up”—with the re- 
sult that the reviewing court was not 
able to clearly see what was done and 
why. The net effect was to place the 
court in a position where it, of neces- 
sity, was compelled to give almost final 
and controlling weight to the agency’s 
decision, on the theory that the 
agency represented the “expertise” and 
presumbly knew what it was doing. 

By contrast, where the hearing proc- 
ess is fully used, including the issuance 
oi a helpful initial decision by a compe- 
tent hearing examiner, the record which 
ultimately goes to the reviewing court 
will include the hearing examiner’s deci- 
sion—and the mere presence of such a 
useful initial decision by an independent 
and objective hearing examiner will do 
much to eliminate the dangers inherent 
in such a situation. 

In considering the importance of the 
hearing examiner’s role in the decisional 
process, it is essential to bear in mind 
that it is quite impossible for the mem- 
bers of regulatory boards or commis- 


3.S Doc No. 248, 79th Cong, 2d Sess 366 
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sions to make a personal study of all the 
voluminous records in the cases which 
come before them for decision. In addi- 
tion, their time is better spent in making 
policy to guide the programs for which 
Congress has made them responsible. 
The important and difficult task of the 
regulatory agencies in disposing of the 
vast volume of litigated cases coming 
to them for decision is made far more 
manageable if they have the benefit of 
a clear and comprehensive initial deci- 
sion by the hearing examiner who pre- 
sided over the hearing and who has lived 
with the case from the beginning. Ex- 
perience indicates that the issuance of 
such an initial decision frequently re- 
sults in some of the controverted issues 
being washed out or dropped before the 
case reaches the commission on appeal; 
and the remaining issues, as a result of 
the initial decision and the exceptions 
directed thereto, have commonly been 
reduced to more manageable propor- 
tions by the time the case reaches the 
commission. 

Thus, although the final responsibility 
for resolving the controverted issues in 
such proceedings rests ultimately upon 
the commission itself, the role played by 
the hearing examiner in sifting through 
conflicting testimony and complicated 
data to make the required findings of 
fact, and in analyzing, weighing, and 
evaluating the conflicting positions taken 
by the various parties (including the 
staff), represents an important contribu- 
tion toward the ability of the commis- 
sions to exercise their weighty responsi- 
bilities properly and effectively. The 
significance of this function is empha- 
sized by the numerous references made 
by the Courts of Appeal to the initial 
decisions of the presiding examiners, in 
decisions issued on appeal from the 
regulatory commissions. 

The 1967 Civil Service Commission 
study by Chairman John W. Macy, re- 
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ferred to earlier in this article, concluded 
that 


... It is quite clear that respect for the 
hearing examiner’s opinions and determina- 
tions is well established... . The pub- 
lished decision is generally that proposed 
by the examiner who heard the case... . 
The agencies reversed (in whole or in part) 
only a small percentage of their examiners’ 
decisions: 6% in the case of CAB, 20% in 
the cases of ICC and NLRB... . Put 
most directly, the license, rule, sanction, 
order, or other decision of the agency is, 
in the vast majority of cases, that which 
the hearing examiner proposed in the first 
instance.* 


PROPOSALS FOR LIMITED REVIEW 


In recent years, increasing attention 
has been given to the development of 
techniques or procedures designed to 
reduce the time lag in the two-step 
decisional process and to free the com- 
missions for greater concentration on 
important questions of policy. These 
techniques have included a more fre- 
quent and conscious use by the com- 
missions of orders merely adopting the 
hearing examiner’s initial decision, where 
the circumstances do not require or 
warrant the commission’s writing of a 
de novo decision in its own language. 
An even more important development 
has been the increasing interest and 
support for a procedure and policy of 
limited internal agency review of hear- 
ing examiners’ initial decisions, in place 
of systematic and protracted across-the- 
board agency review of all initial deci- 
sions. The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
operated successfully since 1962 under 
such a discretionary review procedure. 

Under the CAB system, parties desir- 
ing review of the hearing examiner’s ini- 
tial decision must file a petition for dis- 
cretionary review, alleging one or more 
of the following grounds for review: 


4 Macy, op. cit, p. 388 


1. A finding of a material fact is 
erroneous; 

2. Anecessary legal conclusion is with- 
out governing precedent or is a depar- 
ture from or contrary to law, board 
rules, or precedent; 

3. A substantial and important ques- 
tion of law, policy, or discretion is 
involved; or 

4. A prejudicial procedural error has 
occurred, 

Exercise of the discretion to review 
requires the votes of two or more of the 
five board members. 

A 1970 study of the CAB’s experience 
with its discretionary review procedure, 
prepared for the Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States by its execu- 
tive secretary, concluded as follows: 


Approximately eight years have now elapsed 
since adoption of the discretionary review 
procedure by the CAB. The Board, its 
staff, and its hearing examiners seem over- 
whelmingly to approve of the procedure 


In summary, it would appear that substan- 
tial time savings have resulted from the 
use of the discretionary review procedure, 
to the advantage of the litigants, the Board, 
and the public. The litigants and the 
public benefit to the extent that they get 
a quicker decision. The Board benefits to 
the extent that it is relieved of the burden 
of focusing on certain issues, and, when it 
does decide to review a case, the focus is 
sharper. ‘It is safe to say from the fore- 
going statistical analysis that the CAB rule 
has been an effective tool for the CAB, one 
which could have similar value to some 
other agencies.’ 


The January 30, 1971 Report on Se- 
lected Independent Regulatory Agencies, 
submitted by the President’s Advisory 
Council on Executive Organization (the 
Ash Council), strongly recommended a 


5 Emory N. Ellis, Jr., Discretionary Review 
Procedure at the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, pp. 9, 16-17. 
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policy of limited internal agency review 
of hearing examiners’ initial decisions, 
in order to free the agencies for the 
purpose of articulating policy through 
rulemaking and informal policy state- 
ments and guidelines. The Council 
Report stated: 


The systematic and protracted review of 
initial agency decisions by the commissions 
interferes with agency administration. 
Limiting the review function and focusing 
its direction toward assuring policy con- 
sistency within the agency can be expected 
to free the administrator for the purpose of 
articulating policy through rulemaking and 
informal policy statements and guidelines. 
This would provide a clear sense of agency 
direction and spare persons dealing with 
the agency from costly and duplicate 
adjudications. 


. . . Increased emphasis should be centered 
on the initial hearing stage. Beyond that, 
internal review should be the exception and, 
where conducted, should be completed 
within a significantly abbreviated time 
span.® 


The Administrative Conference of the 
United States, in a statement of views 
on the Ash Council Report, adopted 
May 7, 1971, expressed the conclusion 
that: 


Other procedural devices, such as... 
provision that decisions by hearing exam- 
iners are final unless the agency determines 
that review is desirable, reduction of inter- 
locutory appeals, and use of employee re- 
view boards to relieve agency heads of 
routine cases, have expedited the decisional 
process, enhanced the status of hearing ex- 
aminers, prevented repetitious considera- 
tion of routine matters, and allowed agency 
heads to concentrate on important questions 
of policy. The often imperative need to 
improve agency functioning calls for sus- 


6. A New Regulatory Framework: Report 
on Selected Independent Regulatory Agencies, 
the President’s Advisory Council on Executive 
Organization, January 20, 1971, pp 55 and 48, 


tained efforts to encourage procedural 
advances like those suggested above.’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE INTEREST 


The Administrative Conference, from 
its very inception, has shown a substan- 
tial interest in the role and status of 
hearing examiners and has devoted a 
great deal of effort to the study of 
matters relating to hearing examiners. 

The Kennedy Administrative Confer- 
ence (December 1962) adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Recommendation No. 28—designed 
to raise the caliber and status of hear- 
ing examiners by increasing their com- 
pensation, improving the system for 
their evaluation and selection, and 
improving the administration of the 
hearing examiner program by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

2. Recommendation No. 9—proposing 
that agencies be authorized to accord 
administrative finality to presiding of- 
ficers’ initial and recommended deci- 
sions, without agency review, unless 
the party seeking review made a success- 
ful showing meeting certain prescribed 
standards. 

3. Recommendation No. 19—contain- 
ing proposals for improvement in the 
conduct of rate proceedings, focusing on 
the role of the hearing examiner in 
organizing and controlling the pro- 
ceeding, and requiring an initial decision 
by the presiding examiner in the ab- 
sence of special circumstances requiring 
its omission.® 

The permanent Administrative Con- 
ference (established in 1968) adopted 
the following recommendations: 

1. Recommendation No. 1—set up 
standards to be followed in providing 
hearing-room facilities for administrative 


7, 1970-71 Report, Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States (July, 1971), p. 63 

8. Final Report, 1962 Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States (December 15, 
1962) 
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hearings outside of Washington, D.C., 
designed to insure that such hearings 
would be conducted under conditions 
suited to the quasi-judicial character of 
the proceeding and preserving the 
integrity and dignity of the process. 

2. Recommendation No. 17—propos- 
ing revision and improvement of re- 
cruitment and selection procedures for 
hearing examiners: (a) to relax and 
liberalize the selective certification sys- 
tem under which specialized experience 
in the agency’s particular subject matter 
area is a condition precedent to appoint- 
ment as a hearing examiner in most of 
the regulatory agencies, and (b) to give 
the hiring agencies greater freedom in 
their selection of hearing examiners from 
the Civil Service Commission register. 

3. Recommendation No. 23—designed 
to limit and minimize interlocutory 
appeals to the agency from hearing 
examiners’ rulings, absent exceptional 
circumstances. 

4. Recommendation No. 6—designed 
to encourage the adoption of procedures 
for according administrative finality to 
hearing examiner decisions, with discre- 
tionary authority in the agency to affirm 
summarily or to review, in whole or in 
part, such decisions. 

5. Recommendation No. 20—propos- 
ing adoption of procedures for summary 
judgment, subject to control by the 
hearing examiner, to eliminate unneces- 
sary evidentiary hearings where no 
genuine issue of material fact exists. 

6. Recommendation No. 2i—designed 
to encourage the agencies to adopt more 
effective discovery procedures, subject 
` to control by the hearing examiner, to 


insure that the parties have access to all 
relevant, unprivileged information prior 
to the hearing.® 


Key To FarrNess AND Dor Process 


In any discussion of the role of the 
hearing examiner in administrative regu- 
lation—a role which has such far- 
reaching impact on the individual rights 
and property and the daily lives of every 
citizen—it is important not to lose sight 
of the basic fact that one of the essen- 
tial and overriding objectives of our 
administrative process is fairness and 
due process. This requires a full and 
fair hearing for all interested parties 
and a decision that reflects full delibera- 
tion of the entire record in good faith. 
The role played by the hearing examiner 
in presiding over and controlling the 
hearing, and in drafting an initial deci- 
sion based exclusively on the objective 
record, is central and crucial to this 
process. If agency proceedings are to 
be decided objectively, on the basis of 
the record made in open and public 
hearing, free from improper outside in- 
fluence or from improper internal ex 
parte influence, then it is essential that 
the role of the open hearing be pre- 
served and maintained as the major and 
key foundation of the entire administra- 
tive process. The role of the hearing 
examiner is the key to the successful 
achievement of this objective. 


9 Recommendations and Reports of the 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, January 8, 1968-June 30, 1970; 1970- 
71 Report, Administrative Conference ‘of the 
United States, op cit 


The Administrative Conference of the United States 


By WARNER W. GARDNER 


ABSTRACT: The Administrative Conference Act of 1964 was 
finally implemented in early 1968. It creates an unusual body 
consisting of an official chairman, a ten-man governing council 
composed half of government officials and half of private per- 
sons, and an assembly of about eighty, of which about two- 
fifths are private individuals and three-fifths government offi- 
cials. Its work is done under the chairman’s direction by part- 
time consultants, processed through an appropriate committee 
of the membership, reviewed by the council, and acted upon by 
the assembly. The conference recommendations are advisory 
only. The conference has produced some 31 recommendations. 
About a third have related to minor items of housekeeping or 
to narrow and hardly disputable topics. The remaining two- 
thirds, with two or three overambitious exceptions, have repre- 
sented in the consultants’ work a substantial contribution to 
scholarship and, as or when adopted by the agencies or the 
Congress, a significant advance in the fairness and efficiency of 
government. In greatly oversimplified terms, perhaps a quarter 
of the conference recommendations, although only advisory in 
nature, have been put into effect and another half of them are 
in one stage or another of adoption. This is a good record for 
the first three-and-a-half years of the conference and suggests 
that, although its structure looks odd, it is well adapted to its 
task. 





Warner W. Gardner, senior partner of the law firm of Shea and Gardner, Washington, 
D.C., since 1947, has been Chairman of the Committee on Informal Action, Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, since 1968. Previously, he served as Assistant 
Secretary in the U.S. Department of the Interior, and was a Solicitor in both that 
department and the Department of Labor. He received his law degree from Columbia 
University, 
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RESIDENT Eisenhower in 1953, in 
response to a recommendation of the 
Judicial Conference, created a temporary 
Administrative Conference which func- 
tioned in 1953-1954 under the chair- 
manship of Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, 
to survey and to recommend improve- 
ments in the administrative law and 
process of the federal government. 
Together with its general recommenda- 
tions, this conference proposed that a 
similar conference be created on a con- 
tinuing basis. Similar recommendations 
were made by the Judicial Conference, 
the American Bar Association, and the 
Federal Bar Association, and in 1960 by 
the chairmen of the six major regulatory 
agencies. President Kennedy in 1961 
created a second Administrative Confer- 
ence, again under Judge Prettyman as 
chairman, and directed that it report by 
the end of 1962. In addition to thirty 
substantive recommendations for the 
improvement of the administrative 
process, this conference, also, strongly 
recommended the establishment of a 
permanent administrative conference.* 
In very short order, as time is mea- 
sured in Washington, the Bureau of the 
Budget drafted a bill to create a perma- 
nent administrative conference, which 
was introduced in 1963 as S. 1664 and 
was enacted on August 20, 1964.2 The 
bill was strongly supported by all the 
government agencies and departments, 
ty the bar associations, and by the Judi- 
cial Conference; the Congress was 
advised of no opposition.’ 
At this point there followed a three- 
and-a-half-year delay pending the ap- 


1. The background of the Administrative 
Conference is synopsized in Selected Reports 
of the [1961-1962] Administrative Conference 
of the United States, Senate Doc. No. 24, 88th 
Cong., Ist Sess, pp. 1, 14-15, and fully devel- 
oped in Senate Report No. 621, reprinted in 
House Rpt. No. 1565, each 88th Congress 

2. PL 88-499, 5 US.C 571 et seq 

3 House Rpt. No. 1565, 88th Cong 


pointment of a chairman of the confer- 
ence. Jerre S. Williams of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Law School was nominated 
and confirmed in October, 1967 and took 
office in January, 1968. By the spring 
of 1968, the conference had been orga- 
nized and it held its first plenary session 
in May. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the Administrative 
Conference follows very closely that of 
the temporary conference of 1961-1962. 
In this conservative adherence to prece- 
dent, the Administrative Conference Act 
created an organization quite unprece- 
dented in the permanent agencies of the 
federal government. Its initiatives and 
its directions are drawn from a single 
administrator, while its decisions are 
those of a very large collegium. The 
result, as indicated by its first three-and- 
a-half years, is a rather satisfactory 
blend of action and deliberation. 


The Chairman 


The chairman under the act serves for 
a five-year term. He is nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate and, in a rank-conscious town, is 
“entitled to pay at the highest rate 
established by statute for the chairman 
of an independent regulatory board or 
commission.” Jerre Williams served 
until September, 1970, when he was 
succeeded by Roger C. Cramton of the 
University of Michigan Law School. 

The work of the chairman’s office has 
varied rather markedly as between the 
two chairmen. This is partially ex- 
plained by the differences in circum- 
stances. Jerre Williams was necessarily 
preoccupied with problems of organiza- 
tion, with gaining public knowledge and 
acceptance of the conference, and with 
obtaining an appropriation sufficient to 
do the job. In all of these he succeeded 
admirably. Of necessity, those pre- 
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occupations and a minimal staff in his 
own office left the substantive direction 
of the conference’s work largely in the 
hands of the ten committees into which 
its membership was organized. 

When Roger Crampton took office the 
formative steps were over, and the 
$250,000 annual appropriation had been 
increased to $380,000. This has per- 
mitted a permanent office staff of seven 
professionals and a sizable increase in 
the number of part-time consultants, 
whose work forms the foundation of 
the conference activities. As a result, 
the selection and prosecution of studies 
is becoming primarily the chairman’s 
responsibility, and the committees of 
the membership are moving away from 
administrative responsibility toward the 
advisory role which was originally 
contemplated. 


The Council 


The council of the Administrative 
Conference consists of the chairman and 
ten members appointed by the President 
to three-year terms, of whom not more 
than half are to be government officials. 
This is the governing body of the con- 
ference, more or less analogous to the 
directors of a corporation. A good frac- 
tion of the members are men of large 
professional distinction. All give gen- 
erously of their time, uncompensated 
and, in the large, unrewarded. 

I have, from a humbler position, 
only an external and limited view of its 
work. Insofar as it consists of reviewing 
recommendations of the committees be- 
fore submission to the assembly, it has 
on occasion seemed deficient, due largely 
to the necessity oi digesting within a 
few days a very large volume of ma- 
terial. In consequence, especially in the 
early days when primary responsibility 
for substantive work lay with the mem- 
bership committees, several recommen- 
dations reached the floor which probably 


would not in their own agencies or law 
offices have passed muster before the 
council members. 


The Assembly 


The act gives the assembly the ulti- 
mate authority of the conference and 
makes interesting provision for its mem- 
bership It is to be composed of 
seventy-five to ninety-one members, of 
whom three-fifths to two-thirds are to be 
designated from the departments and 
agencies of the government and the 
balance, not over thirty-six, to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman from the bar 
and the scholars, so as to provide broad 
representation and diverse experience. 
The underlying thought was that the 
conference, like its temporary predeces- 
sor, was to be primarily a government 
function, in which the agencies “could 
speak with a common voice and 
express a concerted view,” representing 
“a consensus of the views of officials 
. .. leavened by practitioners and 
educators.” 4 

It hasn’t worked out quite that way, 
but the result still seems good. In gen- 
eral, the private members of the con- 
ference have, by definition, been men 
with a special interest in the field who 
have concluded that they can devote 
some time to the affairs of the confer- 
ence. The government members, again 
in general, have been designated more 
because of position than of special inter- 
est, and must somehow fit their confer- 
ence duties into a myriad of other and 
often more pressing affairs. There has, 
accordingly, been a noticeable tendency 
for the working initiative and critical 
scrutiny to shift from the government 
majority to the private minority. But 
the government representatives have 
from the outset offered the narrow but 
indispensable virtue of being able to 


4. Selected Reports of the [1961-1962] Ad- 
ministrative Conference, n. 1. 
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protect their agencies from a proposal 
which, however sound it may appear, 
would have unfortunate application in 
a particular agency. 

In the last plenary session or two, 
the government preponderance has be- 
gun to exercise a broader role, that of a 
generally moderating or conservative in- 
fluence. Most men who propose reform 
tend to overgeneralize and to build their 
structure with an eye to the example 
beld in mind. I know of no reason to 
believe that the law professors who serve 
as the special consultants of the con- 
ference are immune from this natural 
tendency. When the subject matter is 
so extensive and diversified as the ad- 
ministrative functions of the federal 
government, it is very good to have a 
body of diversely experienced officials 
able to cry a halt. 

I believe, indeed, that the assembly 
as a whole in its last session or two is 
moving into a more critical and active 
role. In the first three or four plenary 
sessions there was a strong tendency on 
the part of the assembly to accept and 
endorse whatever had resulted from the 
work of an able consultant, had been 
reviewed with care by a representative 
committee, and had been approved by a 
distinguished council. This is sound ad 
hominem reasoning, but does not ensure 
the critical deliberation of a large col- 
legium which was envisioned. In later 
sessions, as the membership learns that 
an idea may be dubious though its 
lineage be impressive, it has begun to 
substitute deliberation for endorsement. 
Only one recommendation has so far 
been rejected outright, but one or two 
have been disembowled by the assembly, 
and a number have been made less cate- 
gorical or more flexible so as to accom- 


5 This was a proposal to change the title 
of hearing examiners to “Administrative Chan- 
cellor’ or “Administrative Trial Judge.” See 
1 ACUS 380 


modate needs not considered when the 
proposal was framed. 


The Committees 


The chairman and the council before 
the first plenary session divided the 
membership into ten committees, which 
have continued without change except 
as to membership. Eight of these fol- 
lowed the committee designations of the 
1961-62 conference;® two were added. 
These are the Committee on Grant and 
Benefit Programs, reflecting the greatly 
expanded federal activity in this area, 
and the Committe on Informal Action, 
representing the comparatively recent 
professional recognition that the vast 
preponderance of government activity 
takes place outside the formal proce- 
dures governed by the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

As already noted, the substantive 
work of the conference during its first 
two years was largely the responsibility 
of the several committees. With an 
occasional exception, this meant, as is 
customary with committees of part-time 
men, that the responsibility for action 
was that of the chairmen. Given the 
inevitable variations in available time 
and depth of interest, the result was 
work of fairly uneven quality and quan- 
tity. The current trend toward a cen- 
tralized control and administration in 
the chairman’s office will make for more 
unified and better work, and will largely 
confine the commitees to the advisory 
function which a part-time group can 
do rather better than administration. 


The Consultants 


The strength or weakness of any 
organization is usually determined at 
the working level. Here the conference 


6. Agency Organization and Procedure, 
Claims Adjudications, Compliance and En- 
forcement Proceedings, Information, Education 
and Reports, Judicial Review, Licenses and 
Authorizations, Personnel, and Rulemaking. 
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seems well equipped for very sound 
work. The 1971 Annual Report lists 
thirty-seven “consultants” to the con- 
ference, all being drawn from the law 
school faculties except one, a political 
science professor. The customary pro- 
cedure is for a given topic to be assigned, 
by the committee or now more usually 
by the chairman, to a consultant, who 
conducts an exploration in depth and 
prepares a report for the committee and 
ultimately the conference. In the nature 
of the academic calendar, the bulk of 
this work is usually done during the 
summer holidays. On occasion, it may 
be possible for the consultant to draw 
upon the assistance of his students. The 
consultant’s report, within undefined but 
broad limits, is his own responsibility. 
The resulting recommendation is that of 
the committee. 7 

The level of scholarship and percep- 
tion found in the consultants’ reports 
has seemed to be high. Only rarely 
has a committee or the conference seen 
the need for work in addition to that 
done. Very rarely if ever has the work 
fallen short of the best professional 
standards. The only shortcoming which 
I have observed is the comparatively 
rare occasion when the traditional de- 
pendence of the lawyer on published 
material has led a consultant to rely too 
much on decisions and regulations and 
to slight the real life of the agency, 
which runs through its correspondence, 
telephone conversations, and confer- 
ences, and only occasionally surfaces in 
formal decision or regulation. 


Tae WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Administrative Conference has 
held six plenary sessions, at which the 
membership has adopted thirty-one rec- 
ommendations. These recommendations 
fall into no very clear pattern, and are 
here forced into subjectively selected 
categories. 


Minor Housekeeping 


Five of the recommendations, largely 
adopted at the first two plenary sessions, 
relate to matters which could hardly be 
debated, except perhaps on the score 
of consequentiality. Adequate hearing 
rooms should be provided [No. 1]," de- 
scriptions in the U.S. Government Or- 
ganization Manual should be made more 
meaningful [No. 2], the parallel tables 
in the Code of Federal Regulations for 
authorizing statutes and subordinate 
regulations should be improved [No. 3], 
a comprehensive guide to federal report- 
ing requirements should be published 
[No. 11], and the agencies should sup- 
ply analytic subject matter indices to 
the Federal Register [No. 12]. 


Narrow and Indisputable 


Another five recommendations relate 
to very narrow problems where the need 
for reform can hardly be doubted and 
where the conference’s function was 
more that of reminding the Congress 
or the agencies than of any new per- 
ception or insight. These are those 
recommending the elimination of re 
quirements of a jurisdictional amount in 
judicial review [No. 7], putting judi- 
cial review of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders in the courts of appeals 
rather than three-judge district courts 
[No. 8], proposing that National Labor 
Relations Board orders be self-executing 
without seeking an enforcement order in 
the courts of appeals [No. 10], per- 
mitting suit against the United States 
without nice questions as to whether the 
government, or agency, or the official 
should be named as defendant [No. 18], 


7. The bracketed numbers refer to the nu- 
merical sequence given the recommendations, 
which are found (through No. 26) in the 
Annual Reports of the conference and 
(through No 22) in vol 1 of the conference 
reports 
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and eliminating duplicative hearings in 
Federal Aviation Agency safety decerti- 
fication cases [No. 13]. 


Overambitions 


At the other end of the scale, the 
conference has adopted two or three 
recommendations which seem beyond its 
purely procedural jurisdiction and one 
of which seems of dubious wisdom, on 
its merits. Recommendation No. 4 pro- 
posed, at the instance of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs and on the basis of a perfunctory 
investigation, the establishment of a 
consumer bulletin, to advise consumer 
interests of proceedings and develop- 
ments within the federal government. 
None could quarrel with the objective: 
in retrospect, I wonder if it was the 
concern of the conferer:ce. Much of the 
same reflex respect for the good and the 
meritorious is found in that part of 
Recommendation 17 which proposed 
that a federal administrative justice 
center be set up to train trial exam- 
iners and government attorneys, with no 
supporting reason other than a report 
that many estimable people had so 
recommended. 

A much more ambitious project re- 
sulted in Recommendation 5. A part of 
it consisted of a hortatory plea to the 
agencies to adopt techniques to bring 
about the participation of the poor in 
rulemaking. The second part called for 
the establishment of a federal or semi- 
public agency to act as “People’s Coun- 
sel,” to represent the poor in federal 
agency proceedings which would affect 
their interest. I unsuccessfully opposed 
the proposal as a “big brother” approach 
which would bureaucratize advocacy; I 
now believe that I could have won more 
support had I questioned whether the 
conference was authorized to plunge 
into this field at all 


Good and Proper 


The remaining eighteen recommenda- 
tions of the conference seem clearly 
within its jurisdiction and, with vary- 
ing degrees of clarity, to make useful 
additions to the pressures toward good 
government, They will be summarily 
indicated here, with a few subsequent 
sections directed toward the special 
problems which some of them present in 
terms of the conference’s approach to 
its work, 

(a) Adjudication. The conference 
has recommended that hearing exam- 
iners be chosen from a less restrictive 
listing [No. 17], that the scope of pre- 
hearing discovery be broadened [No. 
21], that interlocutory appeals to the 
agency during hearing be restricted and 
regularized [No. 23], that provision for 
summary decision be made where there 
is no substantial issue of fact [No. 20], 
that agencies with a large case load 
either delegate much of their decision- 
making to an intermediate tribunal or 
provide for a discretionary appeal from 
the trial examiner’s decision [No. 6], 
that, in licensing proceedings, careful 
consideration be given to alternative 
solutions [No. 15], and that a series of 
steps be taken designed to permit mean- 
ingful intervention by public interest 
groups [No. 28]. Procedures for modi- 
fication or dissolution of outstanding 
agency cease and desist orders have been 
recommended [No. 29]. 

(b) Rulemaking. The conference has 
recommended that the exemption of 
“public property, loans, grants, benefits 
or contracts” from the public rule- 
making provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act be eliminated [No. 16] 
and has made a generalized plea for the 
issuance of regulations, standards, or 
policies which will explain to the public 
the rules by which it is governed [No. 
25]. The extravagances of the require- 
ment that the Food and Drug Ad- 
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ministration rulemaking be by a public 
trial have been examined, and a series 
of ameliorative steps recommended 
[No. 31]. 

(c) Judicial Review. The conference 
has recommended a statutory abolition 
oi the anachronistic obstacle to judicial 
review occasionally found in the doctrine 
oi sovereign immunity [No. 9]. 

(d) General. The conference has 
recommended that more comprehensive 
statistics relating to administrative pro- 
ceedings be maintained and published 
[No. 14], and has proposed a model 
rule for application of the Freedom of 
Information Act [No. 24]. In a special 
action it has, on the basis of several con- 
sultant reports and careful council and 
assembly action, advised the President 
against implementing the Ash Coun- 
cil report on independent regulatory 
agencies. 

(e) Particular Agenctes. The confer- 
ence has procured a number of reforms 
in the remission and mitigation proce- 
dures of the Department of Justice ê and 
has recommended that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission make public its 
“no-action letters,” as well as formulate 
their governing standards [No. 19], and 
that the Renegotiation Board should 
publish its decisional standards, make 
available to the contractor a meaningful 
decision, and supply him with the 
agency reports on his own performance 
[No. 22]. Many changes were recom- 
mended in the rules and proceedings by 
which change of status applications of 
aliens were adjudicated by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service [No. 
27]. Finally, the numerous agencies 
making discretionary grants were called 
upon to publicize available programs, to 
issue regulations governing the selection 
among applicants, and to explain the 


8. Not a conference recommendation because 
the committee proposal was entirely adopted 
by the agency. See 1 ACUS 696. 


grounds of their actions [No. 26], while 
methods were recommended by which 
there could be a better enforcement, 
and a better opportunity to complain 
of non-observance, of the conditions 
attached to public grants [No. 30]. 

This is a quite respectable showing 
and becomes more impressive when it is 
remembered that almost all the recom- 
mendations rest upon an exhaustive and 
able professional study by the consultant 
of the activity in question. The follow- 
ing paragraphs go back over this body 
of recommendations to note those that 
pose particular problems in the work 
of the conference. 


Inadequate Foundation 


A few of the recommendations rest 
upon superficial analyses of the problem 
addressed.* The hortatory recommenda- 
tion that licensing authorities consider 
alternatives rested upon little more than 
a seven-page rehash of a leading case 
[No. 15; see 1 ACUS 298]. The rec- 
ommendation to establish a federal ad- 
ministrative justice center rested upon 


little more than a statement that many 


people favored this [No. 17; see 1 
ACUS 412-14]. These instances oc- 
curred in the early history of the con- 
ference and probably do not represent 
a continuing danger to effective work. 
Over-Rigidity 

A less transient danger is the natural 
tendency of any student of a problem to 
overgeneralize his solution and to make 
a proposal which is admirable for the 
circumstances he has in mind but pos- 
sibly abominable for those which did not 
occur to him. Perhaps the salient ex- 
ample is Recommendation 21, present- 
ing rules of discovery for the adjudica- 
tory agencies. It contains fairly elab- 


9. I do not include the minor housekeeping 
recommendations noted above, none of which 
would warrant major exploration 


e 
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orate directions to “each agency” about 
prehearing conferences, depositions, list- 
ing of witnesses, narrative summaries of 
their testimony, interrogatories, admis- 
sions, and the like [1 ACUS 571-76]. 
Whatever the net benefit of discovery to 
court litigation,?° an intricate and elab- 
orate system ought not to be recom- 
mended to all agencies because it seems 
appropriate to SEC or Federal Trade 
Commission hearings. The conference 
adopted the recommendation in the face 
of strong objections from the Labor De- 
partment and the NLRB, which com- 
plained that prehearing disclosure of 
employe witnesses would jeopardize their 
programs. Another example is found in 
Recommendation 23, presenting such de- 
tailed matters as thirty-day maxima for 
both stays of proceedings during an in- 
terlocutory appeal and for the agency to 
act upon such an appeal, as a part of a 
recommendation to all agencies. 

At the same time the assembly itself 
has a reasonably good record in curbing 
overgeneralization. An elaborate scheme 
by which adjudicatory hearings would be 
undertaken, when necessary to protect 
rights in rulemaking, was offered with 
the original Recommendation 21, urging 
more rulemaking, and was wisely re- 
jected by the assembly. Recommenda- 
tion 24 on the Freedom of Information 
Act reached the floor with wonderfully 
detailed procedures to be applied by 
each agency; they were converted by 
the assembly to “guidelines” which 
might assist in accomplishing the few 
broad principles of maximum feasible 
disclosure. This, as already suggested, 
seems a healthy development and, to 
the extent this wariness can be main- 
tained, indicates that the assembly is 
doing its job. 

10, This author believes, contrary to current 
articles of faith, that discovery under the Fed- 
eral Rules slows down ten cases for every 


case where it improves the ultimate result, and 
that it represents accordingly a step backward. 


Economies 


As befits a long governmental tradi- 
tion, the Administrative Conference Act 
was enacted in the light of assurances 
that it would produce economies which 
would far outrun its costs. More sur- 
prisingly, it has made recommendations 
which to some degree move toward that 
expectation. 

A few recommendations have been di- 
rected to the elimination or curtailment 
of an agency function: these are Recom- 
mendation 13, proposing elimination of 
a duplicative hearing in FAA safety de- 
certifications; and Recommendation 19, 
proposing that the SEC abandon no-ac- 
tion advices on routine inquiries.*? 

Still other recommendations look to 
relieving docket loads of overworked of- 
ficials and judges and to that extent 
should produce, if not dollar economies, 
important “savings” in the time freed 
for other tasks. These are Recommen- 
dation 6, calling for delegation of deci- 
sional authority; Recommendation 8, to 
abolish the extravagantly wasteful three- 
judge court review of ICC orders; Rec- 
ommendation 10, making unnecessary 
separate enforcement proceedings for 
NLRB orders; Recommendation 20, en- 
couraging summary disposition when the 
facts are clear; and Recommendation 23, 
which on balance discourages interlocu- 
tory appeals. 

Whatever savings may in the end re- 
sult from recommendations such as these 


11. Both committees of the Congress felt 
that the conference would return its annual 
cost “many, many times over in savings to the 
taxpayers through savings to the administra- 
tive agencies and directly to the public... .” 
Sen. Rpt No. 621, H. Rpt No. 1565, each 
88th Congress. 

12. It would be of interest to Mr. Parkinson 
that both the SEC and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service have complained more 
bitterly at the recommendations or proposed 
recommendations to cease or to curtail an 
activity than they have at the added burdens 
of other recommendations. 
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will, I have no doubt, be exceeded by 
the added costs of most of the other 
recommendations. But none so far as I 
know has ever urged that the cost of be- 
ing fair means that the government 
should be arbitrary. If the costs of 
fairness should in the end be even par- 
tially absorbed by the savings in not 
doing unnecessary work, all can applaud. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


It is important to remember that the 
conference is mot supposed to procure 
adoption of its recommendations. Con- 
gress was anxious to ensure that its func- 
tion would be advisory only. The House 
Committee, for example, reported: 


Amendment No. 7 eliminates the require- 
ment that the Conference report on agency 
compliance with its recommendations. The 
committee was concerned lest this require- 
ment be considered to attribute the weight 
of law to Conference findings. It believes 
that this requirement should not be con- 
tained in the bill since the purpose of the 
legislation is to establish machinery through 
waich to formulate, not to impose, recom- 
mendations designed to improve adminis- 
trative procedure.*® 


It is nevertheless true that some mea- 
sure of the acceptability of the confer- 
ence’s work may be found by looking at 
the extent to which the Congress and the 
agencies have carried out its recom- 
mendations. 

Of the twenty-two conference recom- 
mendations which have attained an age 
of one year or more, three have been 
fully implemented, eleven have been 
adopted in whole or in part by several 
or by many agencies; and of the rec- 


13 H. Rpt. No. 1525, 88th Cong. 

14 Nos. 4-Consumer Bulletin; 13-duplica- 
tive FAA hearings; unnumbered—remission 
and mitigation. 

15. Nos. 1-hearing jacilities; 2-Government 
Organization Manual; 3-CFR  statute/rule 


ommendations involving legislation, bills 
have been introduced as to seven and 
hearings held on five.t® Only four rec- 
ommendations have produced little or 
no action, and each of these is reported 
in the 1971 annual report to be under 
study or about to receive some action.’’ 

This seems on the whole to be a com- 
mendable record of practical accom- 
plishment for an agency carefully held 
down to a purely advisory role. 


CONCLUSION 


We have in the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States a wholly 
unique federal agency: unitary direc- 
tion with collegial deliberation by a 
large body partly government and 
partly private, with its basic work fun- 
damentally dependent upon part-time 
consultants from law school faculties. 
The structure, like that of a giraffe, is 
odd, but well adapted to its task. 

It has produced a large body of good 
work. Not since its earliest period, 
when there was a natural pressure for 
prompt results, has any study seemed 
superficial or deficient in diligence. Its 
greatest present danger, which the as- 
sembly seems usually able to prevent, is 





tables; 12-CFR analytic subject indices; 14- 
administrative proceeding statistics; 15~licens- 
ing procedure alternatives; 16-elimination of 
rulemaking exemptions; 17-recruitment and 
selection of hearing examiners; 19—SEC no- 
action letters; 21-discovery in agency pro- 
ceedings; 22-Renegotiation Act procedures. 

16. Nos. 6-delegation of decisional author- 
ity, HR. 7152, 92d Cong.: -elimination of 
jurisdictional amount, S 598, 92d Cong.; 8- 
review of ICC orders, HR. 16479 and S. 3597, 
91st Cong.; 9-sovereign immunity, S. 598, 92d 
Cong; 10-NLRB orders, HR. 7152, 92d 
Cong.; 16-APA rulemaking exceptions, S. 1413, 
92d Cong.; 18-government parties defendant, 
S 598, 92d Cong. 

17. Nos. 5—representation of poor; 11-guide 
to federal reporting requirements; 17~federal 
administrative justice center; 20-summary 
decision. 
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the production of over-rigid recom- 
mendations which would have to be ig- 
nored by many agencies, with conse- 
quent dilution of the importance and 
weight to be attached to conference 
recommendations. 


Much has been accomplished in the 
first three-and-a-half years of the con- 
ference to improve the quality of the 
federal administrative process. There 
is no reason to expect that much more 
will not follow in the years to come. 


Public Interest Advocacy and the Regulatory Process 


By RICHARD C. LEONE 


ABSTRACT: The regulatory agencies are, in a sense, the fore- 
most institutionalized advocates of the public interest. A sub- 
stantial body of opinion holds that their failure to live up to 
this characterization is evidence of other failures—those of 
Congress, the press, and other groups considered responsible 
for monitoring the performance of the regulatory process. 
Public interest advocates, led by Ralph Nader, perceive them- 
selves as fulfilling this role of criticizing and reforming the 
regulators as well as the regulated. The advocates, many of 
them lawyers, argue that due process safeguards have failed 
to provide adequate access for private citizens or adequate 
protection for the public interest. They contend that regula- 
tory agencies are most responsive to the regulated industry and 
to their own internal bureaucratic imperatives. Public interest 
advocates attempt to provide a public service by making issues 
understandable and by providing increased scrutiny of public 
decision-making. Publicity, then, is a major tool for public 
interest advocates. It may be the most important one they 
command, outstripping the significance of class actions and 
other legal remedies. Ralph Nader both inspires and repre- 
sents the movement, although his personal visibility and credi- 
bility make his work singularly effective. Taken as a whole, 
the public interest advocacy movement represents a wave of re- 
form activity which may affect the political process. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether this movement will have a 
significant effect on political outcomes or if it is simply a fad 
which will pass. 
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ODERN America is characterized 

by the expansion of government 
and corporate power. To monitor and 
condition these concentrations of power, 
particularly in the private sector, we 
have created a complex of public regu- 
latory mechanisms. These organiza- 
tions for administrative regulation are, 
one would hope, the foremost institu- 
tionalized advocates of the public in- 
terest. They are the watchdogs we have 
set on an economic system we have diffi- 
culty controlling and sometimes even 
understanding. 

Many regulatory agencies are ex- 
pected to ensure that in vital areas of 
private activity, the interest of the pub- 
lic is not overridden by private consid- 
erations of economic gain. Other agen- 
cies monitor the use of scarce resources, 
some of which are, by their nature, 
public. And still other aspects of ad- 
ministrative regulation affect the work- 
ings of governments themselves at all 
levels. Most of the areas in which, reg- 
ulatory agencies are involved—pure 
foods, safe water, transportation, prod- 
uct safety, protection against deceptive 
advertising, safe working conditions, and 
the like—are of great potential signifi- 
cance for most people most of the time. 
In this sense, regulatory agencies fill 
one of the most immediately vital and 
sympathetic roles of government. The 
policy decisions they make and the way 
in which they are implemented can have 
a direct impact on the quality and 
safety of people’s lives. Delay or fail- 
ure to act can have an equally impor- 
tant consequence. 

Yet, no one could claim that the 
regulatory agencies are among the 
cherished institutions in our society. 
They have been subjected to sharp 
criticism throughout their history. The 
agencies involved, in theory, should 
have responded to these criticisms as 


translated by various checks on the reg- 
ulatory process, including the Congress, 
the courts, the press, and the political 
parties. Each of these groups, in the- 
ory, provides a mechanism for bringing 
individual grievances, public opinion, 
and widely shared community values to 
bear on the regulatory process. Perhaps 
out of disenchantment with these mech- 
anisms, as much as with the regulatory 
agencies themselves, a new group of ac- 
tivists have established themselves in 
recent years as persistent and unyield- 
ing critics of administrative regulation. 

The public interest advocates, as they 
frequently are called, have set out to 
watch the watchdogs. In conception 
and approach, their leader is Ralph 
Nader. He has given the movement 
inspiration, even a name, “Naderism.” 
The term public interest advocate lumps 
together a variety of groups and indi- 
viduals who have emerged in recent 
years as critics of government and 
corporate activity. Some are directly 
imitative of Nader’s across-the-board 
gadfly approach; others confine their 
activities to discrete areas, such as civil 
liberties and environmental protection. 

More specialized in their approach 
but basically of the same genre are the 
public interest law firms, such as the 
Center for Law and Social Policy in 
Washington, D. C. These groups hope 
to redress some of the imbalance be- 
tween the legal resources available to 
the government and private corpora- 
tions and those available to private citi- 
zens attempting to promote the public 
interest. They probably are a direct 
outgrowth of poverty law programs and 
the general movement within the legal 
profession toward greater relevancy to 
pressing social problems. They also are 
a response to the conclusion—not un- 
reasonable, given the history of the last 
twenty years—that one major way to 
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bring about social change is through the 
courts. 

With regard to administrative regula- 
tion generally, public interest advocates, 
lawyers or not, have one thing in com- 
mon: they all seek the reform and re- 
orientation of regulatory agencies. Al- 
though their methods differ, all of them 
tend to bring more scrutiny and public- 
ity to bear on these agencies. Since 
most people agree that powerful govern- 
ment agencies should be subjected to a 
maximum amount of scrutiny, these ef- 
forts have been widely applauded—a 
reaction made all the more likely by 
the varying degrees of disrepute into 
which regulatory agencies have fallen. 
A look at almost any agency’s history, 
for example, reveals a series of studies 
or commission reports indicting the 
agency for numerous failures and call- 
ing, typically, for sweeping reorganiza- 
tion. These indictments, in a sense, 
provide an ideal context for public in- 
terest advocates. In fact, few specific 
problems of administrative regulation 
were discovered by public interest ad- 
vocates. They simply have given focus 


1. More specifically, the public interest 
lawyers are emerging in response to a per- 
ceived need for “public” legal counsel in the 


regulatory process. In the challenge filed by ` 


the United Church of Christ vs. FCC, for 
example, 359F2D 944 (DC ct. app. 1966 at 
1003-4), Warren E. Burger, then of the US. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
concluded: “The theory that the Commission 
can always effectively represent the lesser 
interest .. . without the aid and participation 
of legitimate listener representatives fulfilling 
the role of private attorneys general, is one 
of those assumptions we collectively try to 
work with so long as they are reasonably ade- 
quate. When it becomes clear, as it does now, 
that it is no longer a valid assumption which 
stands up under the realities of actual ref- 
erence, neither we nor the Commission can 
continue to rely on it. The gradual expan- 
sion and evolution of concepts of standing of 
administrative law attest that experience rather 
than logic or fixed rules have been accepted 
as the guide.” 


and substance to difficulties which long 
have been recognized by scholars as 
characteristic of the American regula- 
tory experience. 

The public interest advocacy move- 
ment is, in a sense, a second round of 
regulatory reform, following the New 
Deal era criticism which concentrated 
on achieving procedural safeguards and 
minimizing arbitrary actions. Its most 
important and obvious result was the 
Administrative Procedure Act. Before 
this act was passed in 1946, it was some- 
times impossible to ascertain the basic 
procedural and substantive actions in- 
volved in a regulatory decision. 

Current criticism, though it includes 
complaints about access to information, 
focuses on administrative apathy, abuse 
of discretionary authority, disregard 
for citizens’ rights, bureaucratic stultifi- 
cation, and cozy relationships with spe- 
cial interests. These criticisms of the 
agencies, familiar to those who have 
thought about regulation, have shaped 
the development of public interest advo- 
cacy in this field. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, they may be crucial to the 
prospects for the long-term effectiveness 
of the movement. 


ISOLATION OF THE REGULATORY 
PROCESS 


One of the most common observations 
about the regulatory bodies is that they 
are somewhat isolated from the general 
political process or, perhaps more pre- 
cisely, that their relative independence 
means that only selective “political 
pressures” affect them. This is so 
partly by design; architects of the regu- 
latory process intended to fashion a 
quasi-judicial system functioning above 
the rough-and-tumble of partisan con- 
flict. But that inherent immunity has 
been reinforced by factors perhaps not 
foreseen by early regulatory proponents. 
Disincentives have emerged which dis- 
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courage other public institutions from 
acting as monitors, critics, and reform- 
ers of the regulatory structure. 

Legislators, chief executives, and 
press alike have been frustrated by the 
sheer size of the regulating bureaucracy. 
Once considered a daring and legally 
questionable application of the delega- 
tion of power, the regulatory apparatus 
has flourished and expanded until now 
the establishment of new agencies, en- 
dowed with sweeping discretionary pow- 
ers, is a predictable response to any new 
technologies or professional services. 
No one can stay abreast of all the regu- 
latory activity at any given level of 
government—federal, state, or large 
urban. 

At the legislative level, only the mem- 
bers of the appropriate substantive com- 
mittees have a chance to become genu- 
inely familiar with the work of a major 
agency. As a result, other members of 
Congress or state legislatures rely heav- 
ily on these members to oversee and 
finance regulatory operations. And, 
knowing this, the affected economic in- 
terests attach highest priority to seeing 
that sympathetic officials are named to 
these key committees. Their efforts in 
this regard have been generally success- 
ful at the federal level, particularly in 
the House of Representatives, and spec- 
tacularly successful at the state level. 

Chief executives are discouraged from 
attempts to reorient public agencies, in 
part because of the potentially high po- 
litical costs of such efforts and the lack 
of offsetting public demands for change. 

The printed press, which we expect to 
resist outside political influences, often 
has yielded to internal copy-room pres- 
sures. The vicious circle which over- 
takes many state newspapers finds news 
editors unable to free reporters for long- 
term investigative projects, while these 
same reporters, under relentless pressure 
to produce usable copy, become de- 


pendent on the daily press releases of 
regulatory agencies and increasingly re- 
luctant to bite the hand that feeds them. 

The courts have been so reluctant to 
second-guess agency decisions that an 
entire, course-length body of law has 
sprung up to describe the “standing” 
and “ripeness” required to sustain a 
complainant’s petition for review. 
When regulatory decisions are overruled 
at the judicial level, it is almost always 
at the behest of an aggrieved company 
or trade group. They alone have the 
legal resources, the detailed knowledge 
of agency decisions, and the common 
interest necessary to launch a costly 
and extended litigation. 


INDUSTRY INFLUENCE 


The one group which does oversee 
agency activities with a keen, critical 
eye is the regulated industry. It ex- 
pends considerable effort in lobbying 
agencies and Congress to make its posi- 
tion known and to see that it is ac- 
cepted. Industries have the resources 
to assign someone to cover agency rule- 
making on a full-time basis. Over time, 
they develop channels for obtaining 
preferential access to the early stages of 
decision-making, when it is usually 
easier to affect outcomes. Their pres- 
sure tactics are refined, focused, and 
effective. The long-term personal rela- 
tionships they nurture with key regula- 
tory personnel are likewise aids to suc- 
cessful lobbying. 

Given the context in which most regu- 
latory agencies operate, industry has 
other built-in advantages. On ques- 
tions of rate regulation, for example, 
regulatory decisions frequently are made 
on the basis of industry figures and 
forecasts. Indeed, most state depart- 
ments of insurance, to pick an obvious 
case, have far too few staff members 
even to review adequately the figures 
provided by the large and expert staffs 
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of the underwriters’ associations. In 
the area of product-testing, regulators 
must depend heavily on the results of 
industry tests. In fact, given the mag- 
nitude of the tasks assigned to them, 
many agencies must depend on the good 
will and good intentions of industry— 
which presumably are expressed through 
voluntary compliance—in order to ac- 
complish the missions assigned to them 
by legislative bodies. 

Many legislators, in turn, apply pres- 
sure to regulatory agencies on behalf of 
the special interests of powerful con- 
stituents. Until an alternative method 
for campaign financing is discovered 
and implemented, most office holders 
will have important relationships with 
industrialists and others with a direct 
interest in administrative regulation. 
In many cases, legislators themselves 
have business interests which impact 
directly on the actions of administrators. 
Since they are the source not only of 
agency authority but also of financing, 
legislators are highly effective in getting 
their points across. 

By contrast, the group which is least 
represented in this system is the private 
citizenry. Because of the nature of 
many of the industries regulated—feod, 
consumer products of all kinds, health 
services, and the like—policy decisions 
and the efficiency and fairness with 
which they are implemented are of ire- 
mendous concern to the private citizen. 
Yet, for most citizens most of the time, 
no individual regulatory action seems 
important enough to cause reorganiza- 
tion of their lives and reordering of 
personal priorities in order to monitor 
and pressure the agency involved. Re- 
cent attempts, such as Common Cause, 
have tried to pool citizen concern and 
thus create the possibility of a citizens’ 
lobby. Mass membership environ- 
mental groups are similar attempts to 
represent the affected citizen in the 


process. To be effective, such groups 
must educate the public about the ex- 
tent to which their interests are in- 
volved in administrative decisions. 
Among the obstacles to organizing 
citizens is lack of knowledge. Agencies 
are reluctant to disseminate informa- 
tion, and comprehensive press coverage 
of regulatory affairs does not exist. The 
day-to-day operations of most regula- 
tory agencies are not very newsworthy; 
or, rather, they are newsworthy only to 
the specialized industry press. People, 
not surprisingly, fail to perceive the 
broader implications of specific griev- 
ances or how they relate to regulatory 
inaction or action. The regulatory 
process remains invisible for most citi- 
zens. Altered train schedules seldom 
are related to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or a bad chicken to the 
Food and Drug Administration. And 
even if they are so inclined, most pri- 
vate citizens lack the training and time 
to monitor agency decisions of rele- 


“yance to them. When a citizen does 


act, he soon discovers the procedural 
delays and complexity of rulemaking 
and hearings. Due process requires the 
intervention of a lawyer and that, in 
turn, requires expense.? And, the ques- 
tion of court standing has seriously 
hampered individual attempts to force 
agencies to be responsive to particular 
needs. 

In the absence of coherent public 
pressure, administrative agencies are 
free to respond to their own internal 
pressures. Government bureaucracies, 
like any other large institutions, develop 
a life of their own with certain internal 


2. Yet due process safeguards are essential 
in the context of necessary agency discretion 
Protection of this sort has other costs. Due 
process can be the enemy of public necessity, 
and it certainly is the father of large regula- 
tory bureaucracies—bureaucracies which swal- 
low individual complaints rather than respond 
to them. 
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pressures and goals—pressures which 
often have little to do with protecting 
the interests of any other group. Large 
bureaucracies, after all, are designed to 
carry out—to prolong and extend—ex- 
isting policies. They are meant to keep 
operating in the absence of outside in- 
terference. They build up their own 
internal systems of rewards and punish- 
ments and seek to reduce internal con- 
flict. One of the ways such values are 
maximized is also to avoid unfavorable 
attention from outside. This means, in 
part, minimizing conflicts with special 
interests and powerful legislators. 

Regarding publicity, industry enjoys 
another advantage over public interest 
advocates. The regulated industry sel- 
dom desires to damage the public image 
of the agency. It poses no threat to 
the bureaucracy—indeed, it shares an 
interest in low visibility and even se- 
crecy. This common interest fits in well 
with the agency’s bureaucratic impera- 
tive to minimize external pressures. 
True, the advocate may be pressing the 
same public interest which is the agen- 
cy’s presumed mission but, imprudently, 
advocates want “to make it all public.” 

Created and designed to preserve ex- 
isting policies, agencies often are one of 
the last groups to respond to altered 
circumstances. Because of their inter- 
nalized perspective, they frequently fail 
to see their role in terms of broader so- 
cial goals, society at large, or even the 
government in general 


A ROLE For PUBLIC INTEREST 
ADVOCACY 


In a system of balancing interests 
and pressures, a group incapable of ar- 
ticulating its needs and without signifi- 
cant organized power is seen as less im- 
portant io satisfy than those like the 
industries, which effectively make their 
influence felt. One objective of public 
interest advocacy is to mitigate this 


imbalance by providing private citizens 
with the information and analysis 
needed to perceive common interests 
and, potentially, to organize common 
pressures. Public interest advocacy 
operates from the premise that the only 
way regulation will be more responsive 
is for more people to become aware of 
the extent to which their interests are 
bound up in regulatory decisions. 

In this sense, the first task of public 
interest advocates is to educate. They 
must develop materials which break 
complex issues down into a form which 
is comprehensible to the public. They 
must discover, for example, what the 
operating policies of regulatory agencies 
are, what impact they have on the par- 
ties involved, who benefits, who gets 
hurt, which groups or individuals are 
most affected by these policies, how 
they are affected, who pays for them, 
who stands to lose or gain by proposed 
changes, how the decision-making proc- 
ess works, and how pressure is applied. 

In this effort to make such complex 
questions understandable to the layman, 
there is clearly a danger of oversimpli- 
fication; thus not infrequently, public 
interest advocates have been, in an ab- 
solute sense, unfair in an attempt to 
arouse public ire. They are likely to 
dramatize; there is a bit of “theatre” 
involved in arousing public indignation 
and even outrage.? On occasion, they 
hold up a mantle of righteous indigna- 
tion which can be a mask for malice and 
carelessness. Advocates, on the other 
hand, should be blunt, even harsh, in 
their criticism, particularly when com- 
pared with political leaders. And in so 


3. One of Nader’s investigators once com- 
plained about the caution of middle-level staff 
personnel in a regulatory agency. He em- 
phasized their fear of reprisal from above. 
But what about their fear of Naders ap- 
proach—the need for a headline, the impetus 
to find the “dirt” which will expose the agen- 
cy’s failure or venality? 
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doing, they can “run interference” for 
oñice holders or even a timid press. 

Working properly, public interest ad- 
vocacy goes beyond straight reporting 
to analysis of existing policies. It ex- 
amines alternative approaches and as- 
sesses the likely public impact of varia- 
tions in agency operation. Ideally, 
publication of studies will force legis- 
lative bodies and the press—“official” 
guardians of the public interest in the 
area—to take a more aggressive role. 

In this context, an important role of 
a public interest advocate is to make 
the patterns of agency action clear. He 
can, in this way, provide something of 
a check on its arbitrary use or misuse 
of discretionary power. In attempting 
to fulfill this mission, he runs into the 
problem that much discretionary action 
is not rule-governed and, therefore, is 
not covered by the disclosure provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act 
and the Freedom of Information Act. 
Much of the difficulty encountered in 
any attempt at finding information in- 
volves learning the facts about decisions 
made in discretionary areas. In re- 
sponse, public interest advocates seek to 
have patterns of action, tacit principles, 
and policies made explicit. Thus, pri- 
vate citizens—indeed, the advocates 
themselves—have a chance to under- 
stand what is at stake and make choices 
about where to press for change. Pub- 
licity is the best available check on the 
misuse of discretionary powers. 

The Administrative Procedure Act 
did not make agencies completely open 
in their operations, but it did make it 
possible for determined investigators 
and researchers to learn about major 
policy changes and procedures. Under 
section 3 of the act, “public informa- 
tion” agencies are required to make 
available statements on organization, 
procedure, and substantive rules. All 
matters of official record now should be 


available to concerned persons. Today, 
regulatory agencies spew forth an al- 
most overwhelming amount of informa- 
tion and paper. One of the paradoxical 
consequences of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act is that the volume of in- 
formation has in itself become an ob- 
stacle to citizen knowledge.* Most 
states have passed acts similar to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, although 
at the state level the information avail- 
able is on a much smaller scale. 

Public interest advocates today have 
contradictory feelings about the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. On the one 
hand, it has failed to provide informa- 
tion in usable form to the public; but, 
on the other hand, without it and its 
state counterparts there might have 
been no Ralph Nader and no public 
interest advocacy. 


NADER’s ROLE 


Talking about advocacy as we know 
it today is tantamount to talking about 
Nader; he is universally regarded as 
the prototype of the public interest ad- 
vocate. He provides, if not always the 
model, at least the inspiration for most 
other advocacy operations. Public in- 
terest groups frequently identify them- 
selves as “Nader-type” organizations. . 

In addition to being the best known, 
Nader is of course the most respected 
and the most powerful. It may be over- 
stating the case to say, as a New York 
Times Magazine reporter did, “He has 
become an institution, at least as for- 
midable as General Motors.”* But 
there is no denying that his access to 


4. A sampling of materials made available 
before a recent FCC rulemaking revealed that 
several individuals could be kept busy for 
several weeks sumply organizing it into usable 
form and discovering the points of particular 
interest to the public interest advocacy group 
involved. 

5 New York Times Magezine, March 21, 
1971. 
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media, his credibility, and his influence 
are enormous. Credited to his legis- 
lative account is the chief responsibility 
for passage of six major laws for pro- 
tecting the public interest: the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, the 
Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968, the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 
the 1970 Comprehensive Occupational 
Health Safety Act, the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966, and the 1967 
Wholesome Meat Act (portions of which 
were applied to poultry products in 
1968). 

On the administrative ledger, Nader’s 
1968 FTC study resulted in President 
Nixon commissioning an American Bar 
Association investigation, the findings of 
which produced top-level staff changes 
in the commission. His critique of 
FDA operations led to the ban of cycla- 
mates from soft drinks and the dis- 
charge of three top agency officials. 
Nader regards such responses as mere 
“cosmetics.” “We always fail,” he 
says. “The whole thing is limiting the 
degree of failure.” ° 

His own misgivings aside, Nader has 
had an undeniable impact on the regu- 
latory process. He has created a pres- 
ence, a feeling of scrutiny, under which 
all regulators now operate; and he has 
launched a movement which draws on 
his prestige for its form and respecta- 
bility. Still, Nader is a unique phe- 
nomenon, and an extensive concentra- 
tion on him as a model for other groups 
is misleading. He can do things that a 
less well-known and credible group 
could not, and perhaps should not, at- 
tempt. His enormous public support— 
a recent Harris poll reported that 69 
percent of the American public think 
“it’s good to have critics like Nader to 
keep industry on its toes”—allows him 
to speak from a base of limited informa- 


6 Ibid. 


1969, 


tion and be sure that his utterances will 
be taken seriously. His enormous skills 
at making and shaping news enable him 
to command media coverage of his com- 
ments on virtually any issue. He can 
step in and have an impact on an al- 
ready well-developed controversy where 
an unsupported statement from another 
group would be lost in the dispute. 

Without his special relationship with 
the press or his wide public credibil- 
ity—or the good fortune to be tailed 
by a General Motors private investi- 
gator—other advocate groups are con- 
fronted with serious legal and practical 
limitations which Nader can and does 
ignore. 

The aspect of Nader’s day-to-day 
operation which is perhaps most envied 
by others involved in public interest ad- 
vocacy is his apparent freedom from 
restraints, imposed either by collegiate 
decision-making or, more importantly, 
by non-profit tax status. Most public 
interest advocacy groups are non-profit 
organizations, tax-exempt under section 
501(c)(3) or the Internal Revenue 
Code. Maintenance of this status is 
imperative for foundation funding. The 
code specifically excludes from exemp- 
tion as a non-profit group any organiza- 
tion that, as a substantial part of its 
activities, attempts to influence legisla- 
tion. According to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, any organization is at- 
tempting to influence legislation when 
it contacts or urges the public to contact 
members of a legislative body to sup- 
port or oppose legislation or when it 
otherwise advocates the adoption or re- 
jection of legislation. In effect, this 
means that such groups are prohibited 
from lobbying, endorsing, or recom- 
mending a particular piece of legislation 
or bill. A group can urge general re- 
forms and regulations and it can appear 
as an advocate at a hearing as long as 
the appearance is in response to a spe- 
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cific written invitation to testify as an 
expert. 

Several of Nader’s operations are tax- 
exempt. The Center for the Study of 
Responsive Law, his “parent group,” 
receives support from several founda- 
tions. On the other hand, his Public 
Interest Research Groups are not tax- 
exempt and are free to lobby. Re- 
cently, Nader has launched Ralph 
Nader, Public Citizen, Inc., a Common 
Cause-like mass membership organiza- 
tion to support his projects.’ Nader 
himself makes no attempt to limit his 
personal lobbying, even calling senators 
and threatening to denounce them to 
the press if they fail to go his way. 

The Nader experience notwithstand- 
ing, there is no question that the limita- 
tions imposed by the IRS regulations 
place public interest advocates so af- 
fected at a distinct disadvantage in 
affecting public decisions. Nonetheless, 
some groups are credited with having 
an impact and, even with the limitations 
of the IRC, they have played a major 
role in the shaping of certain policies 
and decisions. 


LAWYERS PREDOMINATE 


One of the conspicuous aspects of 
Nader’s methodology is ‘his reliance on 
attorneys. It is only a slight exaggera- 
tion to say that he believes that if three 
or four lawyers are brought together, 
they can solve almost any problem. He 
sees many of the basic questions con- 
fronting society as essentially legal in 
nature. 

Nader’s approach is, of course, re- 

7 Nader also is the founder of The Center 
for Auto Safety and The Professionals for 
Auto Safety. In addition, he is starter of 
the Project for Corporate Responsibility, 
which included “The Campaign to Make Gen- 
eral Motors Responsible.” While not di- 
rectly related to Nader. the Center for Law 
and Social Policy handles much of the liti- 
gation which emerges from his work. 


sponsive to the social and political his- 
tory of the last twenty vears, when the 
courts, the litigation process, and law- 
yers were the cutting edge of social 
change. Nader’s statements imply that 
since other parts of the political proc- 
ess have been generally unresponsive to 
those causes we hold dear, he will con- 
tinue to depend heavily on the courts. 
Yet, Nader’s own work is much more 
that of publicist, popularizer, and 
spokesman for causes than it is that of 
practicing lawyer, reflecting his own im- 
patience with the limits of the Jaw firm 
approach. 

In many cases, particularly those in- 
volving regulatory agencies, it is difficult 
to find a client with standing to bring 
a suit to court, or with a grievance 
which involves the precise substantive 
issue the advocate wants to raise. It 
is difficult, for example, to make a court 
case on the basis of someone habitually 
not showing up for work—the kind of 
“no show” political jobs which are com- 
mon in some state and local govern- 
ments. But the advantage, and it is a 
big one, to the litigation approach, is 
that when a public interest lawyer can 
find a client and take on an issue, there 
will be a definite determination. If 
victorious, the advocates have a hard 
victory with a court action behind them. 
The great appeal of this approach is 
that there is no way for an agency to 
“slide off.’ The problem is getting 
jugular cases in the right form, in spite 
of the difficult problems of timing, 
standing, and jurisdiction which may 
block access to the courts.® 


8. One of the best examples of the potential 
of class actions in the consumer area was the 
1970 settlement of the Virginic v Charles R. 
Pfizer and Co. suit. Under the agreement, 
Pfizer agreed to pay $100 million for price- 
fixing on the drug tetracycline, dating back 
to 1954, But state courts generally have been 
unsympathetic, and a specific violation of a 
federal standard is usually a prerequisite for 
bringing such a suit 
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THE MUCKRAKING METHOD 


The non-litigating advocate groups 
face a different set of problems. They 
need not hunt for a client or worry 
about timing. They can make a “case” 
on the basis of anything which will ap- 
peal to the public’s sense of outrage. 
They, however, are almost totally de- 
pendent on the press to get their story 
across and to develop sufficient public 
awareness about problems. They rely 
on others for direct pressure group tac- 
tics on legislators. The importance. of 
sympathetic press coverage to some ex- 
tent determines both the issues dealt 
with and the research methods em- 
ployed. Public interest research groups 
are dependent on shock techniques. For, 
if the newspapers run their story once 
and then drop it, they have lost most 
chances to be effective. Extra headlines 
are brought about onlv by controversy 
and response. The “muckraking” re- 
lease, which is applauded by a patron- 
izing local press but successfully ignored 
by the agencies or interests attacked, is 
considered an unqualified failure. 

In New Jersey, a study of auto negli- 
gence cases which recommended no- 
fault insurance might have been brushed 
aside by a calmer legal community. 
Instead, it resulted in the trial lawyers’ 
association hiring a public relations firm 
to present the lawyers’ point of view. 
The consequence of this act was a pro- 
tracted public controversy about no- 
fault insurance which otherwise might 
have been carried out on a much lower 
key with much less publicity. 

Unlike Nader, second-generation ad- 
vocate groups are not in a position 
simply to give journalists a report and 
rely on them to wade through and in- 
terpret it. Groups like these in New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Connecticut must 
educate the press about their story in 
order to obtain acceptance and demon- 
strate a point. They frequently con- 


front the problem of making their 
message digestible without having it 
become meaningless. 

No advocate group boasts a 100 per- 
cent record in seeing its recommenda- 
tions adopted. When their impact 
seems insubstantial, most of these 
groups find comfort in the tentative but 
widely held proposition that publicity 
and continual scrutiny of public agen- 
cies is a desirable end in itself. Nader 
puts it well, “In our polity, where the 
ultimate power is said to rest with the 
people, a free and prompt flow of infor- 
mation from government to people is 
essential to achieve the reality of citizen 
access to a more just governmental 
process. It is especially essential to 
provide this informational flow in the 
Washington regulatory agencies, which 
are essentially unacccuntable to any 
electorate or constituency.” ° 

The exposure of over-all agency oper- 
ations becomes a necessity when, as in 
the present circumstances, public confi- 
dence in regulatory agencies is low and 
studies of their performance are highly 
critical, Ralph Nader, perhaps more 
than any other individual, has helped to 
suggest the gap between the agencies’ 
perceptions of themselves and their ac- 
tual operations. His studies show in- 
efficiency, ineptness, and willful failure 
to act, on the part of the federal agen- 
cies. The Center for Analysis of Public 
Issues discovered similar problems with 
such minor agencies as the New Jersey 
Office of Consumer Protection and 
Department of Agriculture. Indeed, 
when an agency is failing to do a good 
job in terms of its own goals, the pos- 
sibility for reform is obvious, for reform 
in this sense is little more than holding 
an agency or group to account against 


9. Ralph Nader, “Freedom from Informa- 
tion’ The Act and the Agency,” article 
adapted from a statement released publicly on 
August 26, 1969 
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` its own standards. When these stan- 
dards or values are shared widely in the 
society, public support for reform is 
possible and even easy to obtain. 

This attempt to enforce accountabil- 
ity, a key notion for public interest ad- 
vocacy, is much easier in an area in 
which public expectations and regula- 
tory standards are set. While policies 
are still in formation—a good current 
example is cable television—it is much 
more difficult to identify deficiencies 
and place blame. The FCC has failed 
for more than a decade to develop a 
coherent policy on CATV, but only re- 
cently has the commission been sub- 
jected to criticism from public-interest 
oriented groups. 


FUNDING AND THE FUTURE 


Despite public acceptance of the 
“product” of public interest advocacy, 
few are willing to pay the costs of 
“production.” The resource constraint 
ultimately will end the current rcund 
of public interest advocacy. Many 
groups, as indicated, are heavily depen- 
dent on foundation support—a short- 
term solution at best. Indeed, for each 
group which succeeds in obtaining the 
minimal support necessary to commence 
operations, many others are stillborn 
because of failure in the competition for 


scarce foundation resources—a competi-- 


tion made keener by the reluctance of 
the vast majority of foundations to 
support such pozentially controversial 
activities as public interest advocacy. 
Some groups, particularly in the en- 
vironmental field, are finding an alterna- 
tive—and sometimes one that, because 
of non-tax-exempt status, permits overt 
lobbying—in mass membership support. 
Clearly, this route offers the most prom- 
ising hope for long-term assistance. A 
special case of this approach is the 
student-funded Public Interest Research 


Groups springing up from Nader-planted 
seeds in several states. 

The contingent fee may answer some 
of the financial questions with regard to 
public interest Jaw firms. The possibil- 
ity of sharing, say, 25 percent of the 
settlement may induce attorneys to risk 
their own time and money on the suit 
in question. A cynic, however, would 
see most of this activity as a mere tran- 
sient response to a trend. It’s “in” to 
be for advocacy, as it was “in” a few 
years ago to work for civil rights or, 
later, the poverty program, the Peace 
Corps, or the anti-war movement. It is 
no accident, in this sense, that the 
movement is dominated by well-edu- 
cated white middle-class advocates, or 
even that most of its concerns are white 
middle-class. 
elitist, made up principally of top law 
school graduates, Ph.D.’s, and the like. 
The foundations, after all, have some of 
the most sensitive antennae to current 
trends in “do-goodism” in America. 

One way to perceive the whole public 
interest advocacy movement, then, is 
simply as another manifestation of the 
cyclical surges of reform in America 
At times, the activities of institutions 
and individuals, both public and pri- 
vate, become so much at variance with 
widely held community values that criti- 
cism receives ready acceptance and en- 
couragement. When such a period in- 
cludes a feeling of powerlessness and 
frustration, individual reformers come 
to symbolize the needs and anger of 
millions of unhappy citizens. Almost 
every American agrees that the trouble 
with our society is that “nothing works 
anymore.” Products appear shoddy, 
institutions unresponsive. We are bom- 
barded by media reports of our failures 
and our problems. We perceive govern- 
ment agencies as not living up to stan- 
dards they themselves have set. We 
fear that our national goals and values 


The movement also is . 
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are unrealistic or, perhaps worse yet, 
unfashionable. 

It is little wonder that the personifi- 
cation of the current reform movement, 
Ralph Nader, has some of the aspects of 
an Old Testament prophet calling the 
people back from their idolatry. It is 
little wonder that when he is pushed to 
define how to bring about the changes 
he desires on the massive scale required, 
he incants an almost romantic vision of 
the future, complete with a new profes- 
sionalism and a renewed code of self- 
enforced personal behavior. 


We're interested in the development of 
initiatory democracy and this is more fun- 
damental than participatory or representa- 
tive democracy We need a fundamental 
change in our structure so that people can 
initiate actions to make sure public offi- 
cials are acting responsibly. I’m talking 
about the rights and remedies, plus legal 
responsibilities, so it can be a citizen versus 
the ICC or the FDA. A civil servant 
should be forced to make the law work 
and, if he won’t do it, he should be cen- 
sured or expelled from the government.?°® 


When, in 1902, McClure’s magazine 
blossomed briefly as the consumer’s ad- 
vocate, it began a period of muckraking 
that set standards of investigative jour- 
nalism in the public interest seldom 
equalled in the history of the American 
press. It also signaled a turning in 
the political reform movement of the 
times—Populism, the Progressive move- 
ment, trust-busting, the labor move- 
ment, and so on. 

It is barely possible that ‘‘Naderism” 
will affect the present rapid evolution 
of the political process. We may be 
struggling toward a new alignment of 
parties and a new partisan agendum. 
Some candidates are groping for new 
“populist” themes. Perhaps this is say- 
ing no more than that they seek to share 


10 New York Times Magasine, March 21, 
1971. 


some of Nader’s public magic. The 
pressures to take a strong line on ad- 
ministrative regulation and consumer 
protection are real. One suspects that, 
though the emphasis may fade, its ef- 
fects will be real—in terms of both 
statutory results and political behavior. 

At this stage it is impossible to fix 
with any certainty the place and sig- 
nificance of the current surge of public 
interest advocacy. Much of what it has 
accomplished is episodic, journalistic. 
Even in the area of litigation, the cases 
have more often been demonstrative of 
what can be done on a specific issue 
than precedent-setting in their conse- 
quences for administrative regulation. 

In terms of the -over-all political 


_movement in this society, it is hard to 


identify the present period as a reform 
era. Rather, the country is lurching 
toward some new accommodation with 
a set of forces which have reacted to 
and rejected much of American life. 
These attitudes, and this movement, do 
not seem likely to blow over. There 
will probably be important changes in 
the way corporations and administrative 
agencies operate, but whether public 
interest advocacy groups become insti- 
tutionalized and play a continuing role 
in this process or not is an unanswerable 
question. 

Some radicals argue that instead of 
changing the system, public interest ad- 
vocacy is tinkering. Indeed, they go 
further and claim that its marginal ad- 
justments in the system tend to make 
the system more tolerable and tend to 
reduce the chances for real change. 
Even rejecting that argument—which 
logically requires that we let things get 
as bad as possible, or even help them 
along—one cannot say that much of 
what is being done by the advocates 
will bring about permanent change. 
Perhaps in another sense they are only 
responding to more limited goals, to the 
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more limited world of the possible. 
Their fights, even when they are small 
ones, frequently are tangible. And per- 
haps this approach—more generally fa- 
miliar as incrementalism—in time will 
bring about changes in the regulatory 
process. Although it is much too early 
to assess the impact of public interest 
advocacy, it is quite possible that, in a 
decade or two, the current period will 


Nu 


be seen as a time of dramatic change in 
the regulatory process. We may then 
identify this era as marking a turning 
away from sole reliance on due process 
and similar safeguards toward more 
forceful, independent policy develop- 
ment in the public interest. If such 
changes occur, public interest advocates 
will have a strong claim to any credit 
or blame. 


Insurance Regulation: Current Issues and Problems 


By Ricwarp E. STEWART 


ABSTRACT: State regulation of the insurance business is one 
of this country’s oldest regulatory systems. While its current 
issues are constantly changing, a few themes recur through 
the system’s history—an emphasis on avoiding insolvencies, 
the reactions of many states to economic and regulatory im- 
perialism from the east, an ambivalence toward competition 
and market innovation, and the economic and political impact 
of the independent insurance agent. ‘Today the major issues 
in insurance regulation concern the insurance market (in- 
cluding questions of the availability, quality, and price of 
coverage), the relationship of the insurance business to the 
rest of the economy (including questions of diversification and 
holding companies), and intergovernmental relations (national/ 
state and interstate). For reasons discernible today, it is 
likely that in the future the regulators will concern themselves 
more with the underlying causes of problems, will go more to 
fundamentals, and will look more to the interests of the public 
outside the traditionally closed relationship between regulator 
and regulated. 
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TATE regulation of insurance is 

over a century old, and one of the 
oldest surviving forms of government 
regulation of business in this country. 
Over so long a time, the insurance busi- 
ness and people’s expectations about 
that business have changed mightily. 
Despite often stodgy outlook and pro- 
tectionist intent, the regulators ‘have 
never been very successful in prevent- 
ing change in the business or the ex- 
pectations. Instead, the regulatory sys- 
tem has changed. The current issues 
and problems of insurance regulation 
today are far different from those of 
twenty years ago, which were far dif- 
ferent from those of twenty years 
before, and so on. 

Any regulatory system has plenty of 
bureaucratic interpenetrations, closed 
society dialect, old-boy empathy, and 
ritualized, bloodless combat. Any regu- 
latory system is inherently a little out 
of date. But because of its rather 
unusual history and structure, insur- 
ance regulation tends to have issues and 
problems which are at least current. 


TRADITIONAL THEMES 


Yet there are underlying ` themes. 
One relates to the solvency of insur- 
ance companies. In the nineteenth 
century, neither the property iusurers 
nor the life insurers had the data or the 
statistical skill to make premium rates 
which bore any very accurate relation 
to the future losses the rates were sup- 
posed to cover. At the same time, 
competition among companies was often 
hot and took the form of deep price- 


cutting or heady bidding-up of sales’ 


commissions. Either way, there was 
often not enough premium money left 
to pay losses, which a rudimentary rate- 
making technique may have underesti- 
mated in the first place. The result 
was waves of company insolvencies so 
traumatic as to be vivid to this day in 


the race memory of the insurance busi- 
ness and insurance regulation. It is 
safe to say that most regulatory restric- 
tions and most anti-competitive ar- 
rangements in insurance have their 
origin or justification, or both, in this 
horror of financial collapse. 

Another theme concerns unconven- 
tionality. The insurance business is 
made up of many hundreds of compa- 
nies, varying in size from small, local, 
and specialized businesses to some of 
the largest multinational financial ser- 
vice corporations. For a long time, 
some current issues in insurance regula- 
tion were sure to involve the ability of 
the new or unusual company to enter a 
market and to innovate, usually to serve 
a part of the market overlooked or 
scorned by the established concerns. 
That is still somewhat true, although 
more and more the issue is being re- 
solved in favor of free entry and 
innovation. 

For a long time, too, current issues 
reflected the desire of the old financial 
centers, and the large insurance compa- 
nies domiciled there, to export familiar 
regulation as well as capital to other, 
then developing, states. Conversely, 
those other states often sought to pro- 
tect themselves from this (largely 
eastern) imperialism, and to protect 
their infant insurance industries from 
unequal competition, by discriminatory 
regulation or taxation. Today many 
regulators consider this sort of regional- 
ism to be anachronistic, but it is an- 
chored in our larger political tradition 
and is reinforced by local insurance 
establishments now grown powerful. 
The regionalisms are bad, but they will 
be hard to get rid of. They are not 
current issues, because their extension 
has stopped and the coming contro- 
versial efforts to rell them back has not 
yet begun. 

There is another theme, relating to 
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the way insurance is sold. Much insur- 
ance is sold to businesses either directly 
by an insurance company or by large, 
highly professional agencies or brokers, 
and much insurance is sold to individu- 
als either as a fringe benefit of their 
employment or through groups of which 
they are members or directly by insur- 
ance company employes. But the rest 
is sold by tens of thousands of insur- 
ance agents, working individually or in 
small firms, selling on commission, rep- 
resenting either one company (as typi- 
cally in life insurance) or several (as 
typically in property/liability insur- 
ance). These independent agents have 
teen so crucial to the distribution of the 
insurance product, and so numerous and 
active, so as to have preoccupied when 
they were not dominating the economic 
and political history of insurance regu- 
letion. Over the years, many a legis- 
lative, regulatory, or corporate act made 
sense only when understood as an at- 
tempt to get protection for, or from, 
the independent insurance agents. 


CURRENT ISSUES 


We will see these traditional themes, 
among others, turn up in the current 
issues in insurance regulation, together 
with a growing emphasis on perform- 
ance of the insurance mechanism at the 
consumer level. Most of the major cur- 
rent issues seem to fall into three cate- 
gories: (a) the market for the insurance 
product; (b) the relationship of the 
insurance business to the rest of the 
economy; and (c) interstate and 
national/state relations. 


Markets 


The regulation of insurance markets 
looks to the availability, quality, and 
price of the insurance product. So de- 
fined, market regulation has included in 
recent years a large proportion of total 
insurance regulatory activity, and an 


even larger proportion of the activity 


- noticed by the public. In recent years, 


too, most market regulation has con- 
cerned property/liability insurance for 
individuals and small businesses. 
Availability 

Because of its importance to f- 
nancing, to planning, and to peace of 
mind, basic property and liability insur- 
ance is widely regarded as essential. 
When confronted with a new or growing 
peril which seems both unpredictable 
and catastrophic, insurance companies 
will naturally pull back from exposing 
their assets to the peril. The most 
recent example is the way the urban 
riots in the 1960’s dried up the market 
for fire insurance. When, under the in- 
formation system used by an insurance 
company, a particular kind of insured is 
seen as consistently costing more in 
claims and expenses than he pays in 
premium, the insurance company will 
cut back on selling him insurance. Re- 
cent examples are the difficulties of cen- 
tral city residents in buying theft in- 
surance and of young men everywhere 
in buying automobile insurance. 

Facing such a restriction in the avail- 
ability of insurance, the regulator or 
legislator is caught between two valid 
but opposed public policies. One is to 
verify that the insurance company’s in- 
formation system is not intolerably in- 
accurate or anti-social—such as a racial 
classification system would be—and to 
stop there, leaving the free market to 
determine which insurances will be 
available, where, and to whom. The 
second approach is to regard the short- 
age of insurance as unacceptable and 
either to use coercion, subsidy, or arti- 
ficial spreading of costs to make the 
insurance business provide the cover- 
age, or to put government itself into the 
business. These devices are used in 
various combinations. But whatever 
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the chosen device, the second approach 
has the tendency to turn an availability 
problem into a price problem, for if 
costs are forced into the mechanism, 
they will spill out somewhere. 

As between the two approaches, it 
has been generally true in recent years 
that whenever a particular problem was 
widely regarded as one of insurance 
availability—as distinguished from a 
problem of flimsy construction, care- 
less driving, and the like—government 
tended to use the second approach, to 
solve rather than to tolerate or justify 
the insurance availability problem. 


Quality 


The insurance premium is paid in 
advance for future protection and future 
performance by the insurance company. 
An important goal of insurance regula- 
tion is to assure that the insurance 
product is of adequate quality—that 
when the time comes for the insurance 
company to perform its part of the bar- 
gain, it will be able and willing to do so, 
and that the bargain will correspond 
with the buyer’s legitimate expectation 
of it. 

A bankrupt insurance company can- 
not pay claims in full or on time, and 
the early detection and even the pre- 
vention of insurer insolvency have been 
traditionally regarded as the primary 
goals of insurance regulation. Detec- 
tion of incipient insolvency is difficult, 
because a company’s fortunes can 
change quickly and because a large pro- 


portion of a company’s liabilities is in ` 


reserves for estimated future claim costs. 
The ability, chiefly through computers, 
to audit companies’ financial systems, 
and to do so selectively and frequently, 
should improve the detection of insol- 
vency. It should also permit the as- 
signment of the regulatory agency’s fi- 
nancial examiners largely to companies 
known to have unreliable or dis- 


ingenuous financial control systems or 
otherwise to be in trouble. 

The prevention of company insol- 
vency, as distinguished from its detec- 
tion, is an equally revered but far more 
questionable regulatory mission. It is 
surely sound as a reason for having 
clear and largely self-executing laws and 
regulations on the financial basics of a 
prudent insurance business. But it can 
be carried too far. It can provide a 
rationale for unduly restricting market 
entry, for price fixing, for discouraging 
competition and experiment, and for en- 
shrining traditional, inefficiencies. It 
can also lead to an unhealthy involve- 
ment of the regulator with the fortunes 
of particular companies, making him 
timid about cracking down on marginal 
companies and even about exposing 
those known to be insolvent. 

As long as the insurance buyer has 
a satisfactory place to turn to when 
he has a claim—be it the original insur- 
ance company, a successor group of 
companies, or a public or private fund— 
the valid’ public policy reasons for 
having government prevent the insol- 
vency of private businesses would seem 
to be largely served. In recent years, 
many states have turned to various 
kinds of insolvency guarantee funds as 
the ultimate protection for policyhold- 
ers and claimants. This development 
should help bring about a better balance 
of regulatory emphasis between pre- 
venting insolvencies and detecting and 
acting upon them quickly. 

Already receiving increased attention, 
and sure to receive more in the near 
future, are two other aspects of the 
quality of the insurance product: policy 
terms and claims practices. 

Insurance policies can be quite 
opaque to the layman, and the bargain- 
ing power of the two parties is most 
unequal. For a long time, government 
has regulated policy terms, and in many 
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states has laid down by statute the full 
text of the fire insurance policy and the 
minimum provisions of the ordinary life 
insurance policy. Nonetheless, in such 
areas as individual health insurance, 
policy forms proliferate and bewilder, 
impeding price comparison and inviting 
unduly tough claims practices. It is 
likely that government will reject much 
policy language variation as a meretri- 
cious form of innovation and competi- 
tion, and will tend toward greater 
standardization and, where possible, 
simplicity of insurance policy language. 

Much attention is now, as earlier, 
directed at the claims practices of in- 
surers. Especially where, as in liability 
insurance, the insured event is complex 
and where the amount of compensable 
loss is uncertain, it is difficult for gov- 
ernment to police the claims practices 
of insurance companies. One reason is 
thaz, in such circumstances, there is no 
clear line between fair and unfair claims 
handling. Another reason is that the 
established way of policing claims prac- 
tices, the investigation of individual 
complaints, can become a safety valve 
for venting the most outrageous situa- 
tions, thus tending to protect and stabi- 
lize a generally tight-fisted claims 
program. 

Future government efforts to improve 
claims practices are likely to emphasize 
two approaches. The first starts with 
a recognition that some insurance cover- 
ages, because of their vagueness and 
the contentious claims situations to 
which they are prone, contain powerful 
ecor.omic incentives for some insurance 
companies to chisel on claims. Where 
claims practices become intolerable, 
government may move to redesign the 
coverage. An example is the movement 
in automobile insurance away from 
liability rules and toward a simpler, 
no-fault system. 

The second approach to claims prac- 


tices is apt to be the imposition of 
extremely heavy sanctions on the most 
unrepentant offenders. Emphasis would 
shift from the individual claim to a 
company’s over-all, corporate policy 
toward claimants, and sanctions would 
be draconian enough to oblige intelli- 
gent company managements to develop 
fair claims policies and enforce them 
within their own organizations. This 
approach is now being tried, but it may 
take years of litigation before we will 
know whether the approach will be 
allowed and, if allowed, whether it 
will work. 

Price 

In all kinds of insurance, price levels 
and price competition are receiving 
more and more attention. 

In life insurance, where premiums 
have not traditionally been regulated, 
the growing interest in prices takes the 
form of facilitating price comparisons 
among policies and companies which, 
despite the use of a common mortality 
table, is most difficult and controversial. 
The growing interest in life insurance 
prices also takes the form of concern 
with expenses, which have to some ex- 
tent been regulated for a half century. 
This concern is likely to center on the 
widely varying expense of selling life 
insurance in different ways, especially 
if—as some life insurance products take 
on more characteristics of other invest- 
ment vehicles—life insurance selling 
expenses come to be compared with the 
sales loads of those other vehicles. 

In accident and health insurance, the 
concern with prices has taken two 
forms. The more conventional has been 
to specify minimum proportions of the 
premium dollar which must be returned 
as benefits, leaving the insurer to ap- 
portion the rest between expenses and 
profits. The other, chiefly applied to 
Blue Cross—where the ratio of benefits 
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to premiums is already impressively 
high—is to use pressure on the insur- 
ance rate to make the insurance com- 
pany squeeze the underlying health care 
costs. It is not yet clear whether this 
use of insurance rate regulation for its 
leverage over the economics of other 
systems will yield good results, but it is 
important and probably portentious. 

In property/liability insurance, the 
recent developments have been the most 
dramatic, conceptually as well as in 
practice. Rate-making is at once a 
most conspicuous and arcane aspect of 
the property/liability insurance busi- 
ness—conspicuous in that premium 
rates are paid by all consumers and 
bring home to them the costs of the 
insured perils and the insurance system; 
arcane in that, by law and tradition, 
rate-making has been exalted as in- 
scrutable, and its mystique used to 
insulate the insurance business from the 
common-sense price competition we ex- 
pect from the rest of the economy. The 
regulation of property/liability insur- 
ance rates has consequently held a cen- 
tral, perhaps an unduly central, place 
in the over-all scheme of state regula- 
tion of insurance. 

Rate regulation has also been, for 
historical reasons, the focus of an al- 
leged confrontation between federal and 
state jurisdiction over the insurance 
business. When, in the 1940’s, insur- 
ance rating bureaus came to be regarded 
as price-fixing conspiracies under the 
federal antitrust laws, the future of state 
regulation of the interstate insurance 
business was thought to turn on pre- 
serving the historical exemption of that 
business from those laws. 

What was done to preserve the ex- 
emption was the enactment in nearly 
all states of laws requiring prior regu- 
latory approval of property/liability 
insurance rate changes. While appro- 
priate to the cartelized fire insurance 


pricing system of that day, the prior 
approval laws have become anachro- 
nisms in today’s competitive insurance 
markets, Moreover, for all the usual 
bureaucratic and political reasons, the 
prior approval laws have tended to sup- 
press competition and unconventionality 
and have tempted the noblest regulator 
with the effortless celebrity which comes 
from holding rates down regardless of 
the merits. 

In the past few years, a number of 
states have recognized these changed 
circumstances and have done away with 
the prior approval requirement, replac- 
ing it with antitrust rules to help as- 
sure that markets are indeed competi- 
tive, and with field examinations to help 
assure that pricing practices are fair. 
Whether this movement to competitive 
rating will continue is not clear. Like 
other kinds of de-regulation, it is vul- 
nerable politically. The outcome may 
well depend upon somewhat related de- 
velopments in the availability and qual- 
ity of coverage and upon quite extrane- 
ous developments in the national econ- 
omy, especially the efforts to control 
inflation. In public and legislative for- 
ums, the new competitive rating laws 
are bound to receive more credit or 
blame than they deserve for the over- 
all performance of the insurance sys- 
tem. If, during this period of testing 
the new laws, insurance prices hold 
steady and markets ease—for whatever 
reasons—the laws will probably get the 
credit and be extended. 


RELATIONS WITH THE REST OF THE 
Economy 


Of great regulatory interest recently 
has been the association of insurers with 
other businesses through holding com- 
panies, and the related move to diver- 
sify the activities of insurance compa- 
nies. Over time, the insurance holding 
company has had three distinct phases. 
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At first, holding companies were a 
way of making it easier to do an active 
insurance business. A retailer believed 
his customers were frugal and hence 
good risks, and so the retailer used a 
subsidiary insurance company to put a 
new product in the store. A fire insur- 
ance company, in the days before multi- 
ple-line underwriting, wanted its agents 
to offer casualty insurance as well; so it 
set up a subsidiary, just as life and 
property insurers are doing in each 
other’s fields today. A life insurance 
firm wanted access to the market in a 
state but did not want to shape its en- 
tire operation to that state’s laws, and 
so it planted a local subsidiary. 

In this first phase, the holding com- 
pany was not much of a problem to 
insurance regulation. It was in the 
bands of people who wanted to do in- 
surance business, and while it was often 
used to evade the spirit of regulatory 
laws, it served as a safety valve for the 
release of economic forces that would 
have broken through in any event. 

In the mid-1960’s, the dominant mo- 
tive for forming holding companies 
changed. The new goal was flexibility, 
reai or imagined. Life insurers, con- 
struing broadly their purpose of selling 
financial security, used affiliated corpo- 
rations to offer variable, inflation-re- 
sistant products. Property insurers, 
unprofitable in their insurance opera- 
tion, sought to diversify into adjacent 
fields or to disinvest and move assets 
where the yields were higher. 

In the holding company’s second 
phase, the impetus still came from 
within the insurance business, but the 
new motive was not to facilitate the do- 
ing of that business. On the contrary, 
it was to diversify away from the con- 
ventional insurance enterprise. This 
phase gave real regulatory concern, in 
large part because it entwined the fate 
of insurance companies with enterprises 


which the insurance regulators, not to 
say the insurer managements, did not 
know much about. This phase led to 
the establishment in New York in 1967 
of a Special Committee on Insurance 
Holding Companies, whose study was in 
progress when the third phase hit. 

The third phase in the history of the 
insurance holding company was like the 
second in having flexibility as a goal 
and breakdown of the isolation of in- 
surance as a consequence. Yet it was 
of a different magnitude of unconven- 
tionality and far more alarming to the 
insurance business and its regulators, 
for in this phase the impetus came from 
outside. The third phase is sometimes 
thought of as the invasion of the con- 
glomerates. 

The invasion was resisted by insurer 
managements and insurance regulators. 
For a time, all were bewitched by the 
vivid and understandable—the drama of 
takeovers, the legerdemain of growth by 
acquisition, the daredeviltry of leverage, 
and the barbarities of corporate plunder. 

Yet, even in the heat of the moment, 
the New York study? concluded that 
conduct within a holding company struc- 
ture could be regulated if government 
concentrated regulatory energy on the 
points of contact between insurers and 
their non-insurance afiiliates, where 
abuses such as milking and conflict of 
interest could best be identified, quanti- 
fied, and subjected to familiar regula- 
tory techniques. Many states passed 
insurance holding company laws in keep- 
ing with those findings. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of those insurance holding company 
laws is their restraint. They set stan- 
dards for, and provided for the moni- 
toring of, conduct within holding com- 

1. See Report of the Special Committee on 
Insurance Holding Companies (1968), 109th 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of In- 


surance (Albany, N Y- State Insurance De- 
partment), pp 149~203 
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pany structures, but they neither out- 
lawed the structure nor prohibited in- 
surer affiliates from engaging in particu- 
lar kinds of business. It would have 
been easy at the time, and certainly 
consistent with general traditions of 
regulatory isolationism, to have gone 
further, but there is no sign yet that it 
would have been wise. 

At the same time, and partly as a 
consequence of studying the causes of 
the holding company phenomenon, a 
number of important insurance states 
concluded that there was no public pol- 
icy reason to prevent insurers, whether 
or not affiliated with holding companies, 
from offering a wider variety of finan- 
cial services in a wider variety of ways. 
Variable benefit life insurance, insurance 
against personal financial catastrophe 
whatever the cause, and the selling of 
auto and other personal insurance to 


groups at cut rates—all had been pro-. 


posed for many years and all had been 
forbidden by the insurance regulators. 
Suddenly, many regulators realized that 
the prohibitions were absurd. These 
and other innovations were allowed and 
even encouraged. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The insurance business has strong 
local elements, chiefly agents and small 
companies, but the major insurance 
companies do business nationwide and, 
generally speaking, do business in the 
same way in different parts of the coun- 
try. Yet the insurance business is regu- 
lated by the states. 


National/State Relations 


The reasons for the singular arrange- 
ment in national/state relations are 
historical, although the result may ac- 
tually be sounder than it looks. Until 
the Supreme Court ruled otherwise in 
1944, insurance had for a century been 
held not to be commerce and hence to 


be beyond the reach of Congress. To- 
day, as a matter of constitutional law, 
the national government could occupy 
all or part of the field of insurance 
regulation, and could oust the states 
from all or part of it. In a sense, in- 
surance regulation is a three-tiered 
system, with a private business regu- 
lated by one level of government which 
is subject to the overriding jurisdiction 
of a higher level of government. This 
fact has prompted voluminous and con- 
tinuing discussion of the best and likeli- 
est relationship between the national 
government and the insurance business 
and between the national government 
and the states. 

In the future, the relations between 
the national government and the in- 
surance business are apt to be of a 
different kind than the relations between 
the states and the insurance business. 
It seems likely that the states will con- 
tinue primarily as regulators, as the 
term is now understood. But regulation 
is not the only way of exerting public 
control over decisions and operations 
relating to the distribution of economic 
risk and the protection against financial 
loss. 

Ownership, operation, comprehensive 
planning, conditioned subsidy, and con- 
tract for services can give at least as 
much control as can regulation, and are 
the more customary approaches of the 
national government in those areas 
where it impinges upon the insurance 
business. Thus the present national 
debate over what we now call health 
insurance, and other foreseeable debates 
over protection from economic loss, are 
far less debates over regulation than de- 
bates over program. They are far less 
debates over insurance than debates 
over other economic and social prob- 
lems in which insurance is seen, and 
dealt with, as only a part of the prob- 
lem or one implement for its solution. 
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Once the program decisions are made, 
the national government’s relationship 
with the insurance business is less likely 
to be that of regulator than that of 
planner, partner, employer, supplier, 
customer, competitor, or successor. 

As between the levels of government, 
the nature of the relations will be, in a 
sense, regulatory, consisting of continu- 
ous surveillance and selective direction. 

In the past, the states have some- 
times reacted to criticism from Wash- 
ington with a reflexive denial that any- 
thing was wrong and that the national 
government had any right to speak 
about insurance. At the other extreme, 
the states have sometimes reacted to a 
casual, undocumented, or irresponsible 
criticism from Washington by doing, 
with equal irresponsibility, what the 
criticism called for, just to make the 
critic go away. But today the signs are 
that the state regulators are coming to 
recognize the legitimacy and value of 
surveillance and sound criticism from 
the national government, even if they 
do not precisely enjoy it. State xeno- 
phobia toward the nation is going out of 
style. 

Beyond surveillance and criticism, 
the national government can be expected 
to reinforce state regulation by the 
selective use of national legislative 
power—by identifying areas where the 
inherent limitations on state jurisdic- 
tion over interstate business, or a dem- 
onstrated lack of will or ability by the 
states to deal with an obnoxious busi- 
ness practice, may make it better for 
everyone that the national government 
fill jurisdictional gaps, set standards, or 
command the states to act. It is likely 
that the states will acknowledge more 
than they have in the past that areas 
exist where national government help is 
necessary, and that it is often better to 
get rid of a problem than to maintain a 
pure ideological position. Yet it seems 


most unlikely that in the foreseeable 
future the national government will ex- 
clude the states from the field of in- 
surance regulation. Inertia and vested 
interest partly explain why, but the 
more compelling reason is that responsi- 
ble national officials simply are neither 
so vain nor so oblivious of the national 
regulatory record as to believe that the 
national government has all the an- 
swers to the problems of insurance regu- 
lation. 


Interstate Codperation 


As among the states, more attention 
is being given to the mechanisms of in- 
tergovernmental codperation. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is a century old. It is every bit 
the discursive and erratic confederation 
its name would suggest. But it is also 
remarkably serious, receives the active 
participation of a large majority of in- 
surance departments of all sizes and lo- 
cations, and has a generally good record 
of drafting uniform laws and statistical 
rules. It is also building a highly pro- 
fessional central staff, which has pub- 
lished scholarly studies on many of the 
issues discussed in this paper, and which 
is currently assisting in efforts to mod- 
ify the principles of insurance regula- 
tory accounting and the measurement 
of insurer profitability. 

If the National Association can sur- 
vive the coming stringency in state gov- 
ernment budgets without losing mo- 
mentum, it should be indispensable in 
the development of a more rational, uni- 
form, and self-stimulating system of 
insurance regulation. 


Tse FUTURE 


The current issues in insurance regu- 
lation just discussed have in common 
something of an orientation toward the 
community outside the traditionally 
closed relationship between regulator 
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and regulated. They differ from the 
issues of years ago perhaps most of all 
in the way they are perceived. More 
and more, the issues are seen and de- 
scribed in terms of their impact on the 
consuming, policyholding, and claiming 
public, 

The change is more than verbal or 
cosmetic. The traditional goal of regu- 
lating insurance companies for solvency 
becomes part of a larger objective of 
protecting policyholders and claimants 
from loss due to company insolvency. 
Rate regulation loses the color of gov- 
ernment stabilization of cartel pricing 
and becomes part of a larger effort to 
promote price competition at the con- 
sumer level and to maximize the share 
of the premium dollar which is paid out 
as benefits. 

Where a regulatory issue cannot be 
framed in terms of credible impact on 
the public, many regulators are coming 
to suspect that it is not a legitimate 
regulatory issue at all. Such issues 
may be imporiant, concerning, as they 
often do, the attenuation of competi- 
tion, the preservation of the institu- 
tional structure of the industry, or the 
rescue of grown businessmen from their 
own presumed folly; but usually they 
are not public issues at all or are, in 
their public aspect, very simple. To- 
day, in such circumstances, the regu- 
lators are often concluding that they 
should do no more than abandon arti- 
ficial barriers, resist the pleas to erect 
new ones, let undeluded buyers and 
sellers come together, and let professed 
competitors have at one another. 

Insurance regulation has much further 
to go in the direction of looking first to 
the public outside the regulatory rela- 
tionship. There is always the danger 
that it will slip back into the conven- 
tional preoccupation of mature regula- 
tory systems with policing the status 
quo in the regulated industry. But it 
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may progress; and if it does, there are 
signs of the direction insurance regu- 
lation may take in the future. The 
signs are in one current issue not dis- 
cussed in any detail in this paper. 

Automobile insurance reform now 
appears to be a long-term certainty at 
either the state or the national level. 
Yet, until 1970, no-fault auto insurance 
was largely a matter of law school schol- 
arship and consumer journalism. The 
bridge to practical accomplishment was 
provided in large measure by one state 
insurance department, which. published 
a documented case for no-fault? and 
kept the proposal highly visible at a 
time when policymakers in national and 
state governments, in the media and in 
private organizations, were especially 
attentive. It is hard to imagine a regu- 
latory change more fundamental than 
the total redesign of what is being regu- 
lated. 

In the future, the public may come 
more and more to hold the insurance 
regulator accountable for the over-all 
insurance mechanism and the costs un- 
derlying it. The regulators, in turn, 
may come to evaluate the regulated in- 
surance business more in terms of the 
ultimate results of the whole operation 
than in terms of sub-structure, process, 
docility, or intent. The insurance regu- 
lators are apt to attend more than in 
the past to the underlying reasons for 
public dissatisfaction and regulatory 
difficulty. So doing, they may increas- 
ingly go, wisely or not, to fundamentals 
and to involvements far beyond what 
the industry will always consider 
decorous and far beyond what the tra- 


ditionalist connoisseur of regulation 
might expect. 
2. See “Automobile Insurance . . . For 


Whose Benefit?” (1970) in 111th Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Insurance 
(Albany, N.Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment), pp. 143-318. 
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ONG before the hospital industry was 
hit by the wage-price freeze, Au- 
gust 15, 1971, there was widespread 
agreement as to the necessity of im- 
proved public regulation. Parts of the 
industry and its principal spokesman, 
the American Hospital Association, 
were already moving in the direction of 
some form of public utility status In 
many respects, the freeze was welcomed. 
Behind this groping for stability— 
even at the expense of some auton- 
omy—-were two decades of spectacular 
inflation. During the fifties and sixties, 
hospital prices rose at about five times 
the rate of the general cost of living 
and, despite numerous efforts at con- 
tainment during the late sixties and 
early seventies, were still rising at the 
rate of 12 to 13 percent a year. 
Coupled with this situation, with all 
its implicatiors for the difficulty of 
third-party financing—even if under- 
taken on a national compulsory basis— 
were the crescendo of public criticism of 
the industry, a plethora of inconsistent 
attempts on the part of government to 
correct specific problems which fre- 
quently ended by creating new prob- 
lems, and a widespread feeling of help- 
lessness on the part of hospital man- 
agement. 


HicH Visrpintry——PLus UNCERTAINTY 


Professor Otto Eckstein of Harvard, 
a former member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, has said that the 
medical services industry represents 
“perhaps the greatest challenge to the 
government” in Phase Two of the eco- 
nomic stabilization program.* Recog- 
nizing that application of Phase Two to 
the health care industry “presents spe- 
cial problems because of the lack of 

1, American Hospital Association, “Report 
of the Advisory Panel on Public Utility 
Regulation,” Apal 27, 1971. 

2 Interview, Life magazine, 
1971, p. 38. 


October 8, 


standardization of the product and for 
other reasons,” the President announced, 
October 7, the creation of a separate 
Committee on the Health Services In- 
dustry to advise the Cost of Living 
Council. 

This combination of high visibility, 
together with uncertainty as to how to 
meet the acknowledged need for stabi- 
lization, presents both industry and 
public with an anomalous situation. 
Almost everybody—including a sub- 
stantial portion of tae medical profes- 
sion—agrees that the industry should 
be regulated, but nobody is sure just 
how it should be done. 

General public opinion is less than 
helpful. For example, in a widely circu- 
lated 1969 story in Time magazine, 
“Whats Wrong with U.S. Medicine?” 
it is correctly stated, “Hospitals are big 
business.” The next sentence continues: 


Yet . . . they are a prime example of gross 
mismanagement Hospitals are run by 
boards of trustees, made up mostly of 
businessmen, who would never dream of 
running their own corporations the way 
they try to operate a hospital,’ 


Presumably what is meant is lack of 
efficiency or even concern for efficiency. 
But the next paragraph says, “The first 
objective of most hospitals is to operate 
in the black.” What follows is obvi- 
ously intended to portray the hospital 
as money-oriented and lacking in hu- 
manitarian concern for either patients 
or employes. 

Such contradictory criticism is com- 
mon today. On the one hand, it is pro- 
claimed that hospitals should be more 
completely committed to the public wel- 
fare and interest, which is variously 
interpreted to mean accepting all pa- 
tients regardless of ability to pay, 
granting privileges to all doctors who 
wish to practice in them, and accepting 


3. Time, February 21, 1969, p 53 
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wide responsibility for additional com- 
munity health services which may or 
may not be financially self-sustaining. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that 
hospitals are not sufficiently business- 
like and that they should be much more 
cost-conscious, placing greater emphasis 
on managerial incentives to maximum 
efficiency and productivity. 


EXISTING REGULATION 


In fact, while the ideological and in- 
conclisive debate over full-scale regula- 
tion of the hospital occupies the atten- 
tion of government officials, economists, 
and hospital officials at the highest 
levels, the amount of piecemeal regula- 
tion continues to accumulate. In a 
1969 study, I attempted to summarize 
and analyze the actual state of hospital 
regulation, as opposed to the rhetoric. 
I looked not only at such hospital- 
specific areas as regulation of construc- 
tion, institutional licensing, Medicare 
certification, and regulation of rates or 
third-party reimbursement, but also at 
general controls exercised through per- 
sonnel licensing, labor and tax law, and 
the courts through the changing com- 
mon ‘aw of hospital negligence, hospi- 
tal/medical staff relations, end the like.* 

Since 1969, this process has further 
accelerated in all areas. All states now 
have official “comprehensive” health 
planning bodies with majority consumer 
representation, which are supposed to 
guide the development and allocation 
of health care resources, including hos- 
pitals, throughout the state. While the 
majority of these bodies have no real 
authority, certificate-of-need legislation, 
sponsored by the hospital industry it- 
self, has been enacted in fifteen states 
and was pending in six others by Sep- 


4. A. R. Somers, Hospital Regulation: The 
Dilemma of Public Policy (Princeton, N.J : 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1969). 


tember 1971.5 The new laws require 
formal state approval prior to new fa- 
cility construction, relocation, or any 
substantial change in the scope of 
services, 


Rate Review 


With respect to hospital rates, So- 
cial Security Administration review of 
Medicare reimbursement, and the “rea- 
sonable costs” upon which it is based, 
still constitutes, in most localities, the 
primary instrument of public review. 
However, the states are slowly but 
surely expanding their role in this re- 
spect also. In part, this grows out of 
their long-time efforts to control Blue 
Cross premium rates. (Over 95 percent 
of Blue Cross premium income is paid 
to hospitals for insured services.) By 
and large, however, the effort to get 
at hospitals rates through Blue Cross 
has not proved successful—a generali- 
zation which Insurance Commissioner 
Herbert Denenberg of Pennsylvania is 
currently seeking to reverse. 

In part, the increasing state activity 
grows out of efforts to control the 
mounting costs of state health pro- 
grams, especially Medicaid. In part, it 
reflects the changing attitude of the 
AHA and some of the leading state 
associations, which are now pushing 
state rate regulation as an alternative 
to federal regulation or third-party 
pressures.® 

As of September, 1971, seven states— 


5. AHA, Division of Planning, “1971 Re- 
view of State Certification of Need Legisla- 
tion.” The fifteen include: Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma (nursing homes 
only), Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Washington. , 

6. AHA, “Proposed Guidelines for Review 
and Approval of Rates for Health Care Insti- 
tutions and Services by a State Commission,” 
Approved by Council on Financing, October 
7, 1971. 
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New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Arizona, and 
California—have enacted rate-review or 
rate-setting laws.” In Connecticut, such 
a law was defeated, and in six others— 
Michigan, Ohio, Delaware, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas—legislation of 
this general type is pending. 

The California law, which requires 
the hospitals to file their incomes and 
expenses and to adopt uniform account- 
ing procedures but does not give the 
state rate-setting authority, is prob- 
ably least rigorous of the existing legis- 
lation. At the other extreme, the 
Maryland law, which will not become 
effective until 1974, is probably the 
broadest. It envisions a utility type of 
rate-making authority with jurisdiction 
over all hospital rates, including Medi- 
care. In other states, the rate-setting 
authority may be confined to state 
purchase-of-care programs and Blue 
Cross reimbursement. The New York 
experience, which goes back to 1966, is 
the most extensive, and is likely to 
. prove the working model for other states 
to accept or reject for some years 
to come. 

In Indiana, California, and New 
Jersey, the state hospital associations 
have taken the initiative in developing 
voluntary budget review procedures 
through which the hospitals can be 
“educated” or helped to develop better 
internal fiscal controls as well as re- 
straints over excessive price rises. In 
New Jersey, this voluntary effort has 
now been largely assimilated into the 
state’s expanded rate-review authority. 


Quality Controls i 


Control over the quality of care de- 
livered in hospitals is exercised through 


7. AHA, “Analysis by State of Rate Review 
Legislation Enacted ‘or Pending as of July 
1971” and Hospital Week, November 5, 1971. 


a combination of internal and external 
reviews. The internal or “peer” re- 
view—a network of committees consist- 
ing primarily of members of the medical 
staff—has been prodded into greater 
effectiveness in recent years by pres- 
sure from the external controls—Medi- 
care certification, the Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Hospitals, state li- 
censure (to a much lesser degree), and 
court action in response to common 
law suits. 

The process of Medicare certification 
has probably done more to upgrade 
quality, especially in small hospitals, 
than any other program in the past few 
years, Working together—not always 
harmoniously but on the whole con- 
structively—the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the private Joint Commis- 
sion on the Accreditation of Hospitals 
constitute the public’s primary assur- 
ance of quality controls. 

A few states—notably, New York 
and Michigan—have modernized their 
hospital licensing laws and programs 
and seek to exercise meaningful con- 
trols. These remain the exception, how- 
ever, and the sparse budgeting and staff- 
ing in most states for this purpose 
suggest that they are not even trying 
to develop effective controls relevant to 
the 1970's, 

-Of course, all such external programs 
can only seek to assure the presence and 
accountability of the real control mecha- 
nisms—those that become involved in 
individual cases. Inevitably, these must 


-rely primarily on the judgment of phy- 


sicians. Hence the great importance of 
“peer” review. 

As a result of these numerous efforts, 
the quality of care provided in the av- 
erage ‘hospital today, especially the 
medium-sized community hospital, prob- 
ably is considerably higher than a dec- 
ade ago. Nevertheless, in some insti- 
tutions—particularly some of the large 
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municipal hospitals and small rural ones 
—it is still below acceptable standards.’ 

Turning to the area of personnel 
licensing, the problems are more acute 
than ever—precipitated primarily by 
the proliferation of new health profes- 
sions and occupations. Deeply con- 
cerned over the increasing rigidity and 
loss of managerial flexibility inherent in 
the many new licensing requirements, 
the AHA’s Special Committee on the 
Provision of Health Services (Perloff 
Committee) recommended in 1970 na- 
tional as opposed to state licensure 
standards for physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and pharmacists, and institu- 
tional responsibility for the competence 
of all other personnel. These radical 
suggestions have not been pushed by 
the AHA itself, but the AHA and the 
American Medical Association have si- 
multaneously called for a moratorium 
on the licensing of new occupations 
while a thorough study of the whole 
situation is undertaken.t° Health, Ed- 


8 See, for example, William Worthington 
and Laurens H. Silver, “Regulation of Quality 
of Care in Hospitals: The Need for Change,” 
in Duke University School of Law, Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Heath Care, Part I, 
Spring 1970, pp. 305-333. 

9 AHA, Ameriplan, Report of a Special 
Committee on the Provision of Health Ser- 
vices, November 1970, pp. 24-25. For a pro- 
vocative proposal somewhat along this line, 
see R. J. Carlson, “Health Manpower Licens- 
ing and Emerging Institutional Responsibility 
for the Quality of Care,” in Duke University 
School of Law, Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Health Care, Part TI, Autumn, 1970, 
pp. 849-878. 

10. AHA, “Statement on Licensure of Health 
Care Personnel,” approved November 18, 
1970; AMA, “Licensure of Health Occupa- 
tion,” adopted by House of Delegates, Decem- 
ber, 1970 The moratorium does not pre- 
clude intermediary measures to cope with 
some of the major current licensing pioblems 
For example, both organizations favor the 
amendment of state medical practice acts to 
allow physicians broader delegatory powers in 
assigning tasks to allied health personnel, 
including the new “physician’s assistant.” 


ucation, and Welfare Secretary Elliot 
Richardson has recommended a similar 
moratorium.?* 


Labor Law 


Many hospitals, especially in the 
South, are still adjusting to the impact 
of the federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which first became applicable to 
the industry in 1967. By 19741, the pre- 
viously lower hospital rate had reached 
the general standard of $1.60 an hour. 
Also in 1971, unemployment insurance 
was made applicable to nonprofit and 
state institutions, effective January 1, 
1972. 

With respect to labor relations, union- 
ization of the industry has sharply ac- 
celerated despite exemption of public 
and nonprofit hospitals from the federal 
National Labor Relations (Taft-Hart- 
ley) Act. Although only a minority of 
total hospital employes are organized, 
unions are very strong in several key 
areas, especially New York City and 
San Francisco. Their influence has been 
particularly dramatic at the two ends of 
the wage spectrum. In New York City, 
for example, Local 1199 of the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
has raised the minimum for unskilled 
labor to $130 a week for an average of 
374 hours, plus extensive fringe benefits. 
At the same time, the Committee of In- 
terns and Residents, now legally recog- 
nized as a collective bargaining agent, 
has achieved a minimum stipend for 
interns of $11,300 a year, rising by in- 
crements of $700 a year to $14,800 for 
a fourth-year chief resident. 

Local 1199 has been so aggressive in 
organizing outside of New York City 
that it now calls itself the National 
Union of Hospital and Nursing Home 
Employees. The interns and residents 

11. US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Report on Licensure and Related 


Health Personnel Credentialing, submitted to 
Congress August 17, 1971 
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have no national organization but have 
begun to meet regularly in a national 
house staff conference. 

Prodded by these developments, the 
debate over labor relations law in the 
hospital industry has quickened2* In 
Pennsylvania, the labor relations law 
now applies to public employes, which 
are defined to include employes of non- 
profit health institutions which receive 
grants or appropriations from local, 
state, or federal governments.* In 
November, 1971, the House of Repre- 
sentatives Special Subcommittee on La- 
bor opened hearings on the extension of 
the National Labor Relations Act to 
employes of nonprofit hospitals. 


Tax Exemption and the “Free Care” 
Issue 


The basis of the voluntary (private, 
nonprofit) hospital’s tax-exempt status 
—at both the federal and local levels— 
continues to undergo change, philo- 
sophical as well as pragmatic. With 
respect to the federal income tax, the 
exemption rests primarily on the “chari- 
table” nature of the institution. (Sec- 
tion 501 (c) (3) of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code applies here.) In in- 
terpreting the meaning of “charitable,” 
the Internal Revenue Service was 
guided, from 1956 to 1969, by Revenue 
Ruling 56-185, which required among 
other things that the hospital provide 
free or below-cost care to persons unable 
to pay. The relevance of this criterion 
was increasingly criticized as Medicare, 
Medicaid, and other third-party financ- 
ing programs reduced the need for free 

12. See, for example, Symposium on “Labor 
Relations in Hostpitals,” in Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Second Annual Winter Meeting, New 
York City, December 29-30, 1969, pp 210- 
234. : 
13. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Public 
Employee Relations Act, SB 1333, Laws of 
1970, effective October 21, 1970. 


care. At the same time, rising hospital 
costs combined with increasing third- 
party pressure against assuming any 
portion of the cost of free care pre- 
sented the hospitals with a major finan- 
cial dilemma as to how to finance even a 
small amount of free care. Efforts to 
define the required amount in arbitrary 
terms—for example, five percent of to- 
tal patients or total revenue—were con- 
spicuously unsuccessful. 

A new concept of “community bene- 
fit” or “community service” began to 
emerge in the case law around 1966 
and, in 1969, a new IRS Revenue Rul- 
ing (69-545) altered the interpretation 
of “charitable” to exclude the free care 
requirement. The new rationale is that 
the promotion of health is itself a chari- 
table purpose and any nonprofit hos- 
pital whose form of organization satis- 
fies the requirements of Section 501 
(c) (3) may qualify. The two relevant 
tests now are: (1) operation of an 
emergency room open to all, and (2) 
willingness to take all paying patients, 
including Medicare and Medicaid.* 

This new approach has been attacked 
by the staff of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee?" and by lawyers representing 
the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion (NWRO) and other spokesmen for 
the urban poor.?® 

A related development, starting in 
1969, is the nationwide attack by the 
NWRO and related interests on hos- 
pitals that have received Hill-Burton 
construction funds. The most promi- 


14, For discussion of this whole develop- 
ment, see, Robert S. Bromberg, “The Chari- 
table Hospital,” The Catholic University Law 
Review, Winter, 1970, pp. 237-258. 

15. 91st Congress, ist Session, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Staff Report, Medicare and 
Medicaid: Problems, Issues and Alternatives 
(Comm. Print 1970), chap. 4. 

16 Eastern Kentucky Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization et al. vs. John Connally et al, 
US. District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, Civil Action No. 1378-1971. 
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nent of these class-action suits was 
brought against ten New Orleans insti- 
tutions and involves interpretation of 
the Hill-Burton requirement that a re- 
cipient hospital must furnish a “reason- 
able volume of services to persons un- 
able to pay, but an exception shall be 
made if such a requirement is not feasi- 
ble from a financial viewpoint.” 1 
Embarrassed by the rash of litigation, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has repeatedly sought to 
clarify the requirement through inter- 
pretive regulations. In view of the 
complexity of the issues involved, as 
well as the ambiguity of the law, it is 
not surprising that it has not fully suc- 
ceeded. 

The importance of the tax-exemption 
issue can be exaggerated. One re- 
spected hospital association official calls 
it “much ado about nothing” and is 
particularly impatient with hospital ef- 
forts to retain their traditional exemp- 
tion from most local taxes. “If hos- 
pitals paid real estate taxes,” he claims, 
“they could then work out some of their 
pressing problems with the zoning 
boards.” 18 The more common view, 
however, is that hospitals badly need 
this additional public subsidy, especially 
the incentive to philanthropy resulting 
from federal tax exemption. 

To the writer, the most significant as- 
pect of the whole debate is the oppor- 
tunity inherent in the changing law to 
devise a more relevant “community 
service” criterion of hospital tax exemp- 


17. Rosezella Cook et al. vs Ochsner Foun- 
dation Hospital et al, US. District Court for 
Eastern District of Louisiana, New Orleans 
Div., Civil Action 70-1969. For a brief sum- 
mary of the Hill-Burton dispute and related 
problems, see N. L. Cantor, “The Law and 
Poor People’s Access to Health Care,” Duke 
University School of Law, Law and Contem- 
porary Problems, Health Care, Part II, Au- 
tumn, 1970, pp. 901-922. 

18. Jack Owen, President, New Jersey Hos- 
pital Association, Interview, October 22, 1971. 


tion and to use the exemption as an in- 
centive for the hospital to assume ad- 
ditional responsibilities with respect to 
peer review, professional and consumer 
health education, community health 
planning, and other “community ser- 
vices.” 1? IRS Ruling 69-545 was a 
step in the right direction. But the 
present requirements—that the institu- 
tion be nonprofit, operate an open 
emergency room, and take all paying pa- 
tients—do not appear adequate as yard- 
sticks of social utility or sufficient dif- 
ferentiation from certain investor-owned 
hospitals which do not enjoy tax exemp- 
tion. 

The attacks on 69-545 are, to some 
extent, understandable. The constant 
uncertainties over Medicaid, the long 
delay in moving toward some form of 
universal health insurance, and contin- 
ued racial discrimination in some locali- 
ties have exacerbated public impatience, 
especially among groups already frus- 
trated by racial tensions, and have led 
to renewed demand for “free care”— 
regardless of the consequences either for 
hospital solvency, universal insurance, 
or the positive potential for rationaliza- 
tion of the delivery system inherent in 
the concept of social utility. It is im- 
possible to say, at this point, what will 
be the net result of such attacks. 


Hospital Negligence and the Common 
Law 


In the final area covered in the 1969 
study—the impact of the common law 
on hospital operations—events of the 
past two years have tended to reinforce 
the major trends noted at that time. 
The doctrine of “charitable immunity,” 
traditionally used to protect the hospital 
against liability for negligence, has been 
almost universally removed. The stan- 

19. As more community hospitals develop 
educational programs, the “educational” cri- 


terion for tax exemption in Section 501(c) (3) 
will also become more relevant 
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dard of care has been raised and the 
hospital’s responsibility for assuring 
that that standard is observed, vastly 
increased. The “locality rule,” still 
used in some jurisdictions to limit the 
hospital’s and physician’s responsibility 
for high-quality care, is being eroded. 

What all this adds up to is increasing 
focus on institutional responsibility and 
liability. The highly significant deci- 
sion of the Illinois Supreme Court in 
the famous Darling case—which held a 
hospital legally and financially responsi- 
ble for the quality of care provided 
therein *°—-has been strengthened by 
several subsequent decisions.?* 

Not all courts agree on this doc- 
trine; #* nor do all experts on hospital 
law. However, the growing consensus 
among both leaders of the industry and 
legal authorities is striking. To quote 
from some of them: 4 

Ray E. Brown, a former president of 
the American Hospital Association: 


The essence of the Darling case is that 
hospitals are now “warrantors” of medical 
practice in hospitals. They can no longer 
simply guarantee the specifications of the 
physicians practicing in the hospital but 
must warrant the quality of his practice.?3 


Professors Max Shain and A. F. 
Southwick of the University of Michi- 


gan: 


The effect of the Darling decision, when 
considered with the Bing case and others, 
is to state that the hospital has a direct 
duty to the patient to provide medical 


20. Darling vs. Charleston Memorial Hos- 
pital, 33 II 2d 326, 211 NE 2d 253 (1965). 

21. For example, Foley vs. Biskop Clarkson 
Memorial Hospital, 173 NW 2d 881 (Nebraska 
1970), Cunningham vs McNeil Memorial 
Hospital, 266 NE 2d 897 (Minois 1970). 

22. See, for example, Lundahl vs. Rockford 
Memorial Horpital Assoc., 235 NE 2d 67i 
(Appellate Court of Minois, 1968). 

23. Letter to Author, January 20, 1968. 


services consistent with regulatory and 
professionally accepted standards.?4 


Eric W. Springer of the Health Law 
Institute, University of Pittsburgh: 


Darling, Dayan, and Foley tell us that the 
hospital -is responsible for the actions of 
the private practitioners who are admitted 
to membership with privileges. ... The 
medical staff organization in the hospital 
can no longer be viewed anywhere in the 
country as a private club subject to no 
controls. The governing board is respon- 
sible. . . . Both it and the medical staff, 
to whom it delegates the responsibility to 
make selections and recommendations, are 
subject to judicial review.?5 


Tue BALANCE SHEET 


The major events of 1969-71 have 
served to confirm and underscore the 
three main conclusions of the 1969 
study: 

1. The already extensive body of 
regulation ts growing day by day. Few, 
if any, other industries have been sub- 
jected to so much piecemeal and un- 
coordinated regulation. Hardly any as- 
pect of hospital operation—from the 
organization and responsibilities of the 
medical staff to the method of cos: find- 
ing and accounting, and the overtime 
pay of the lowliest orderly-——escapes the 
scrutiny of some public official. 

Ironically, much of the current mish- 
mash grew out of the hospitals’ tradi- 
tional privileged status—their efforts to 
escape even the normal burdens which 
the free enterprise economy has to bear, 
such as taxes and liability for negli- 
gence. In the effort to maintain this 
status, the courts and other pubtic au- 
thorities have been forced to scrutinize 


24. “State Licensing Regulations and Hos- 
pital Liability,” Public Health Reports, July; 
1966, p. 582. 

25. “Medical Staff Law and The Hospital,” 
New England Journal of Medicine, October 
21, 1971, pp. 952-959. See this article for a 
summary of current judicial developments. 
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hospital activities more closely than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

2. Despite this extensive body of reg- 
ulation, in part because of it, the kos- 
pitals have, thus far, come off rather 
well. Throughout the postwar decades, 
when the various regulatory activities 
have been most strongly felt, the hos- 
pitals have grown in virtually every 
relevant index: number of patients 
served, number and variety of services 
provided, physical and financial assets, 
number of employes, research and edu- 
cational activities, and so on. 

For the most part, they have been 
treated with consideration by the au- 
thorities and have usually received the 
benefit of every legal doubt—from the 
days when injured patients were pro- 
hibited from collecting damages for the 
negligence of hospital employes, through 
the tortured rulings of the Internal 
Revenue Service with respect to the 
meaning of “charitable,” to the leaning- 
over-backward of the Public Health 
Service and Social Security Adminis- 
tration in the effort to certify as many 
hospitals as possible for Medicare. 

The reasons for this legal tolerance 
and administrative gentleness are com- 
plex and have to do with such varied 
factors as the persistent medical mys- 
tique, the inherent reluctance of laymen 
to interfere with matters even remotely 
connected with the practice of medicine, 
the feeling that hospitals are, by and 
large, run by dedicated people who are 
doing the best they can under difficult 
circumstances, the absence of overt 
profit-making, the frequent presence of 
deficit financing, and the belief that the 
hospitals are serving an essential pub- 
lic function which would otherwise have 
to be provided through public funds. 

A number of these conditions have 
changed. A major factor in the in- 
creasingly critical public scrutiny is the 
accelerating cost rise, which most ex- 


perts. feel goes far beyond anything 
justified by the admittedly impressive 
improvements in quality. Another fac- 
tor is the alleged depersonalization of 
care, Another is the fact that most 
hospitals have been operating in the 
black for several years since Medicare 
and Medicaid and no longer think of 
themselves—except when it comes to 
justifying tax-exemption—as “charita- 
ble” organizations. (The non-reljabil- 
icaid financing and the seri- 
iences of the spreading cut- 
backs, boti for indigent patients and 
the urban hospitals that serve them, are 
just beginning to be generally appreci- 
ated.) 

` The emergence of several groups of 
able young “poverty lawyers,” funded 
primarily by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, has also been a significant 
factor in the increasing articulation of 
hospital criticism on the part of low- 
income groups and by the courts in sev- 
eral jurisdictions. 

Even the medical mystique is gradu- 
ally diminishing as government and 
third-party officials become more so- 
phisticated in health and hospital af- 
fairs. The habit of resolving all doubts 
in favor of the hospital is clearly break- 
ing down, as illustrated by the Darling 
case. 

Nevertheless, despite these occasional 
rebuffs, despite the hundreds of regula- 
tory laws and thousands of regulations, 
hospitals basically continue to go their 
own way, constantly criticized, scruti- 
nized, sometimes harassed by public 
officials, but rarely called to account or 
forced to assume real responsibility for 
violation of some regulation. When 
hospital officials are called to account, 
as in the Darling case, or turned down 
for permission to add beds under a new 
certificate-of-need law, or forced to ac- 
cept collective bargaining for the first 
time, they generally feel that they are 
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the victims of inconsistent public con- 
trols and are being forced to assume 
responsibility for conditions over which 
they have inadequate authority. There 


is much justification in this complaint. ` 


3. There are many serious shortcom- 
ings in the present system, or nonsys- 
tem, of hospital regulation. This is true 
from the point of view of both the hos- 
pital and the public, These shortcom- 
ings are becoming more obvious every 
year and, if uncorrected, could lead 
within a few years to a virtual paralysis 
of hospital management. 

First, there are too many inherent 
contradictions. For example: 


Although hospitals are constantly ex- 
horted to increase efficiency and produc- 
tivity, most of their revenue, including 
that from Medicare and Medicaid, is based 
on a payment system—retroactive reim- 
bursement for “reasonable costs”—that re- 
wards high costs and penalizes the institu- 
tion that succeeds in cutting costs. 

Although the hospital is increasingly sub- 
jected to the pattern of labor relations, 
collective bargaining, and high wages typi- 
cal of American industry, it is prohibited 
by the ever-growing network of guildlike 
personnel regulations: from employing flexi- 
bility in personnel policies and other mana- 
gerial tools necessary to balance the rising 
labor costs with increased productivity. 

Although the courts push in the direction 
of open medical staffs, many are also 
moving toward a doctrine of comprehen- 
sive corporate hospital liability for the 
competence of all staff members. 

Although the IRS and the administrators 
of the Hill-Burton program try to move 
toward a more realistic and constructive 
basis for federal subsidy than free care, 
cutbacks in Medicaid and failure to pro- 
vide other necessary public support for the 
indigent and medically indigent leave the 
hospital vulnerable to attack on their part. 


Second, it should be clear by now 
that the courts are not the appropriate 
place to formulate or administer day-to- 
day hospital regulations. We are for- 


tunate in America to have a judiciary 
that is willing to act forcefully when 
other branches of government fail to do 
so. The Darling case may be for the 
hospital field what Brown vs. Board of 
Education was to civil rights. Such 
emergency shock measures can be ex- 
tremely useful on occasion. But they 
are no substitute for the routine ad- 
ministrative surveillance that effective 
regulation requires. 

If the Illinois licensing authority had 
seen to it that its regulations were ob- 
served in the hospitals under its juris- 
diction, it would not have been neces- 
sary for the Illinois court to act so 
dramatically; for the insurance carrier, 
the hospital, and the doctor (and ulti- 
mately, the public) to have to pay 
$150,000 in damages; and, most im- 
portant of all, for a young athlete to be 
crippled for life through medical negli- 
gence. Moreover, for every Darling 
boy, how many thousands of American 
patients are injured every year without 
bringing a case to court? 


Tae NEED FOR A NEw APPROACH 


Whatever the balancing advantages 
derived from the present patchwork. of 
laws and regulatory bodies, and what- 
ever the extenuating circumstances for 
our failure to approach the problem of 
hospital regulation more coherently and 
constructively in the past, the time has 
clearly come for a systematic overhaul 
of the entire apparatus—an overhaul 
designed to recognize the changing role 
of the hospital in a changing health care 
system. , 

This obviously is going to be a for- 
midable task. Change is almost always 
feared. Many hospital officials already 
feel overwhelmed by problems of ad- 
justing to the avalanche of new legisla- 
tion, the growing demands for ambula- 
tory care, “comprehensive” health plan- 
ning, prepaid group practice, the wage- 
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price freeze, and the like. The very 
thought of any more legislation may be 
thoroughly distasteful. 

At the same time, the principal hos- 
pital organizations, mindful of the grow- 
ing squeeze between rising operating 
and construction costs on the one hand 
and public pressure for lower prices and 
even free care on the other, frustrated 
by the existing maze of regulations, and 
fearful both of increasing federal inter- 
vention and the potential price-control- 
ling capabilities of large third-party 
buyers—especially when prodded by the 
state, as in New York and Pennsylvania 
—are turning to the state public utility 
model as a sort of public shield against 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” 


Is tae Urmrry MODEL ÅPPROPRIATE? 


When one asks whether the utility 
model is appropriate or not, the answer 
is, yes and no. It all depends on the 
definition of a utility. If the term is 
simply taken to indicate an institution 


“affected with the public interest” and’ 


subject to a considerable degree of pub- 
lic regulation, the answer is, obviously, 
yes. If, on the other hand, it means a 
regulatory mechanism along the lines 
of the traditional utility model—the 
primary purpose being to prevent profit- 
eering in an inherently monopolistic in- 
dustry (maintenance of quality and ade- 
quacy of service are usually specified 
but are frequently honored in the 
breach), and the primary instrument 
being rate-review or rate-setting by an 
independent agency concerned primarily 
with fiscal considerations *°—then this 
appreach does not appear appropriate. 


26. For an interesting attempt to apply the 
traditional model to the health care industry, 
see A. J. G. Priest, “Possible Adaptation of 
Public Utility Concepts in the Health Care 
Field,” Duke University School of Law, Law 
and Contemporary Problems, Health Care, 
Part If, Autumn, 1970, pp. 839-848. 


Although the hospital industry does 
share some characteristics with indus- 
tries that have been declared utilities, 
including some elements of monopoly, 
there are also many important differ- 
ences. These include the nonprofit na- 
ture of 85 percent of the units, the op- 
erating deficits incurred by many of the 
best, the highly individualized nature of 
the product, the unique roles of the gov- 
erning board—supposedly already rep- 
resentative of the community—and of 
the medical staff in influencing policy, 
the importance of relating cost controls 
to professional mores as well as quality 
and utilization factors and, perhaps 
most important of all, the fact that the 
hospital can no longer be viewed as 
an isolated institution, accountable only 
to its own separate regulatory body 
with its own separate rules and regula- 
tions. 

For better or worse, the hospital is 
already the de facto core of the emerg- 
ing health care system and it should be 
both helped’and prodded to assume the 
burdens and responsibilities of that role. 
It cannot, without paying a high price 
in terms of public support, retreat to the 
sidelines under some comfortable statu- 
tory umbrella, hoping to enjoy reason- 
able financial security without regard 
to what goes on in the rest of the health 
care system. 

From the public’s point of view, such 
a development would be equally un- 
fortunate. Aside from the fact that 
some of the nation’s seven thousand ex- 
isting hospitals do not merit such a 
privileged position and that whatever 
small degree of competitive pricing 
there now is would be totally lost, it 
would also mean that the only nongov- 
ernmental institution capable of playing 
the essential codrdinating role in the 
comprehensive health system of the fu- 
ture would have forfeited the ability to 
do so. At that point, the only alterna- 
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tive would be the federal government. 
While the “feds” do not now have the 
necessary technical and professional re- 
sources, these could be acquired in one 
way or another. 

Here, then, is the real policy issue 
facing the hospital industry, the medical 
profession, and the legislatures. Before 
the existing vast body of piecemeal and 
often contradictory laws and adminis- 
trative rulings can be effectively ration- 
alized into a coherent regulatory pro- 
gram, these three key groups will have 
to make up their minds as to whether 
they wish to see the industry primarily 
self-regulating, with minimal govern- 
mental guidelines and controls—which 
means assuming additional responsibili- 
ties—or whether they want the job to 
be done almost entirely by government. 

The wage-price freeze and its seque- 
lae in Phase Two could constitute de- 
cisive instruments for federal interven- 
tion and the development of compre- 
hensive federa? controls. If this is to 
be avoided, the best hope for effective 
self-regulation, under minimal public 
surveillance, would appear to lie with a 
greatly strengthened, reorganized, more 
efficient, and more accountable hospital. 

If it seems useful to change the name 
of this institution—or at least a signifi- 
cant number of the larger and better 
units—to “health care corporation,” 
“health maintenance organization,” or 
some other term which would emphasize 
its greatly expanded role, that could be 
done. The important point is that this 
organization, whatever its name, should 
be capable of, and legally required— 
through the franchise, chartering, or 
some similar process—to assume respon- 
sibility for assuring, either through its 
own facilities or through affiliated and 
geographically decentralized institutions 
and professionals, comprehensive health 
care of high quality at a reasonable 


price to an entire community or service 
area.?7 

Many officials of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration feel that the community or re- 
gional approach to health care planning 
and regulation is a less desirable alter- 
native than the “competitive model,” 
with its overriding emphasis on prepaid 
group practice and general downgrading 
of the role of the hospital. Competition 
and its corollary, consumer free choice, 
are both highly desirable values. Hope- 
fully, the health care system of the fu- 
ture will provide more meaningful com- 
petition and choice than is now usually 
the case, especially with respect to phy- 
sician services and primary care. A 
reasonable number of overlapping 
franchises might also help to keep open 
the maximum number of consumer op- 
tions even with respect to hospital care. 
However, if the competition is not to 
result in even greater fragmentation 
and more wasteful duplication than we 
now have, it must take place within the 
context of some form of effective re- 
gional planning and regulation. 

The regulatory mechanism appropri- 
ate to the creation and oversight of such 
a “franchised” health care system 
would have to be vastly different irom 
the traditional utility model. More 
complex, more creative, it would have to 
be concerned with the interrelationship 
of all elements of the industry: with 
consumer-—provider—third-party rela- 
tions; with quality, utilization, man- 
power, and licensing; and with the allo- 
cation of resources, capital investments, 
operating costs, and prices and methods 
of payment. 

By articulating the concept of the 
hospital as a “public utility,” the hos- 


27. For elaboration of this proposal, see 
A R. Somers, Health Care in Transition: 
Directions for the Future, Hospital Research 
and Educational Trust, Chicago, 1971, ckap. 7. 
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pital industry and the AHA in particu- 
lar have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to a new and more creative philoso- 
phy of hospital regulation. The indus- 
try’s preference for a federal-state sys- 
tem, with actual regulation in the hands 
of the states but under federal standards 
and financial incentives, is in line with 
the author’s recommendations.?® 

On the other hand, the AHA’s pref- 
erence for an independent regulatory 
agency appears too narrow for the 
franchised hospital’s expanded responsi- 
bilities and role, as the core of com- 
munity health services, and ignores too 
much of the current public and schol- 
arly criticism of such agencies.” The 
state health department, with all its 
present bureaucratic shortcomings, prob- 
ably possesses the best potential for de- 

28. Ibid.; also, Hospital Regulation, op. cit., 
chap. 11. 

29. For summary and analysis of current 
criticisms of the independent agencies, see, for 
example, The President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization (Ash Council), A New 
Reguiatory Framework: Report on Selected 
Independent Regulatory Agencies (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1971) ; Marver H. Bernstein, “Inde- 
pendent Regulatory Agencies: A Perspective 
on Their Reform,” Tae ANNALS of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March, 1972; Norman C. Thomas, “Politics, 
Structure, and Personnel in Administrative 
Regulation’ An Appraisal of the Ash Council 
Report,” Virginia Law Review, Vol 57, 1971, 
pp. 1033-1068. 


veloping the breadth and depth of con- 
cern and expertise needed for such a 
difficult job. It would seem wiser to 
concentrate the necessary additional 
funds, personnel, and public and legis- 
lative attention on the revitalization of 
this essential agency rather than under- 
take development of yet another inde- 
pendent body. 

Finally, the relation of such a “fran- 
chised” hospital or health care corpora- 
tion, and the regulatory system that 
would monitor it, to the national health 
insurance system of the future must be 
considered. If there is to be any hope 
of devising a financing mechanism which 
can combine universal coverage and 
adequate central funding with decen- 
tralized and nongovernmental provider 
operations, we had better devote a 
great deal of prompt attention to de- 
veloping a local and regional delivery 
system that is strong enough to provide 
an effective counterweight to the 
centripetal force of federal financing.®° 
The “franchised” hospital is the logical 
heart of that system. 


30. See, for example, A. R. Somers and 
H. M. Somers, “The Organization and Fi- 
nancing of Health Care: Issues and Directions 
for the Future,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, January, 1972; also, “Major Issues 
in National Health Insurance,” Sun Valley 
Forum on National Health, Sun Valley, Idaho, 
June, 1971. 


Regulation of Medical Devices 


By JONATHAN M. Spivak 


Asstracr: The regulation of medical devices presents 
unique difficulties because of the breadth and complexity of 
the industry. Experts agree that increased federal control 
is essential to adequately protect the public, because of the 
serious loopholes in the Food and Drug Administration’s cur- 
rent premarketing controls. Over the years, a wide range 
of proposals for device legislation have been presented to Con- 
gress, but none have gained any appreciable support from the 
lawmakers. .The opposition of industry has been a major 
deterrent. Recent federal court decisions have strengthened 
FDA’s hand in regulating devices under existing law and have 
lessened the manufacturers’ objections to new legislation. 
Within this changed political framework, a consensus is 
developing in the Administration and on Capitol Hill for a 
new approach to device legislation, delegating many of the 
key decisions to non-government advisory groups. ‘These 
groups would determine which devices needed premarketing 
clearance and what standards of safety and efficacy should 
apply. But it remains to be seen whether such substantial 
delegation of federal authority to non-government groups can 
be achieved without eroding the basic objective: consumer 
protection. 
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OR nearly a decade now, the fed- 

eral government has attempted to 
impose new regulatory controls over 
medical devices, a wide array of prod- 
ucts ranging in complexity from ther- 
mometers to artificial hearts. Although 
there are glaring loopholes in existing 
food and drug law, Congress until re- 
cently demonstrated scant concern with 
ineffective controls over unsafe medical 
devices. 


TEHE PROBLEM 


Throughout the 1960's, a procession 
of six presidential messages called for 
enactment of legislation to give the 
Food and Drug Administration specific 
authority to require that all devices be 
proven safe and effective before market- 
ing. Congress merely yawned and re- 
fused to accord these proposals even 
the courtesy of public hearings. 

Despite this lack of progress, Presi- 
dent Nixon in October, 1969, made a 
firm commitment to the objective pur- 
sued by his predecessors, Presidents 
Johnson and Kennedy. In his first 
consumer message, Mr. Nixon declared: 


Another important medical safety problem 
concerns medical devices—equipment rang- 
ing from contact lenses and hearing aids to 
artificial valves which have been implanted 
in the body. Certain minimum standards 
should be established for such devices 
The government should be given additional 
authority to require premarketing clear- 
ance in certain cases.? 


Mr. Nixon asked the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
recommend methods to establish manu- 
facturing standards and to determine 
which devices require premarketing 
clearance for safety and efficacy. 

Meanwhile, the increasing complexity 
of medical technology had widened the 


1. President’s consumer message, “Protec- 
tion of Interests of Consumers,” October 30, 
1969. 


potential risks from devices and made 
the need for new protective legislation 
more convincing to Congress, Plastic 
heart valves have caused toxic reactions 
endangering patients; kidney dialysis 
machines have malfunctioned because 
of electrical failures; and monitoring 
devices, such as heart probes, have 
exposed hospitalized patients to the 
hazards of electric shock. 

There are no firm figures on injuries 
or fatalities. But a Food and Drug 
Administration search of the medical 
literature from 1963 to 1969 turned up 
reports of: 89 deaths and 186 injuries 
from pacemakers; 512 deaths and 300 
injuries from heart valves; 28 deaths 
and 171 injuries from catheters; and 
over 1,000 injuries from intra-uterine 
devices. Of course, not all these ill 
effects could be pinned to iaulty equip- 
ment; medical procedures may have 
been to blame and many severely ill 
patients might have died, anyway. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
estimates that electrical shock from 
medical devices causes 1,200 deaths a 
year. Consumer advocate Ralph Nader 
and others put the figure far higher. 
“The fact is, we just don’t know, but — 
I don’t need even fifty deaths to make 
it an issue,” argues Dr. Theodore 
Cooper, Director of the National Insti- 


` tute of Heart and Lung Diseases, who 


headed the HEW committee on device 
legislation.? 


LEGISLATIVE STRATEGY 


As a consequence, Congress and the 
Administration are now vying to pro- 
duce solutions, and it is likely that new 
medical device legislation will be en- 
acted within the new few years. At this 
point, its precise details remain unclear. 
Many of the key decisions on scope of 
coverage, degree of federal control 
versus voluntary compliance, and the 


2. Interview, September 13, 1971 
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role of non-government scientists in de- 
termining regulatory policy, will be 
worked out only during the course of 
legislative debate. - 

But this much seems certain: device 
legislation will not follow the format 
of drug controls, which require rigid 
federal approval of all new products. 
Most experts, industry and government 
alike, regard this type of bureaucratic 
clearance as too restrictive and inflexi- 
ble for the wide-ranging field of devices. 
As Dr. James A. Shannon, then Director 
of the National Institutes of Health, 
explained in commenting on an earlier 
HEW device proposal: 


There is danger in the uncritical transfer 
of the concept and mechanics of controls 
developed for drugs to the area of medical 
devices. There are many differences, one 
of the more consequential of which is the 
fact that all drugs are for use internally or 
externally by the human, whereas medical 
devices can range from those that directly 
intervene or influence the body or physio- 
logical process to those which have no 
direct connection with the individual what- 
soever.? 


The field is so far-flung, experts 
point out, that the electrical wiring 
scheme in a hospital and computerized 
programs for interpreting cardiac func- 
tioning would even qualify as devices 
under new regulation. 

Thus, devices will probably be sub- 
divided into three different regulatory 
categories, depending on risk and com- 
plexity: those so safe and long-used that 
no additional controls are required; 
those which can be adequately regu- 
lated through adoption of national 
standards, either for performance, ma- 
terials, or manufacturing design; and 
those so novel, sophisticated, and risky 
that speciflc federal approval of safety 


3. Letter, Dr. James A. Shannon to Ralph 
K. Huitt, Assistant Secretary for Legislation, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
January 25, 1967. 


and efficacy before marketing is re- 
quired. Device regulation will also rely 
heavily on evaluation by scientific peer 
groups. The field is so diverse that 
neither FDA nor any other federal 
science agency can assemble the tech- 
nical competence to make informed 
judgments. 


Economic Impact 


Device legislation will not pass with- 
out a struggle, because the economic 
stakes are high. The industry consists 
of an estimated 1,300 manufacturers, 
plus 1,000 wholesalers and distributors,* 
and now does an estimated volume of 
about $3.8 billion a year.” Unlike the 
highly controlled drug industry, the un- 
regulated device firms have freedom to 
develop and introduce any preducts 
they desire. 

There are other significant differences. 
The drug industry is extremely concen- 
trated with little more than one hundred 
major firms, and a far smaller number 
performing most of the research and 
development of new products. Invest- 
ment in a new drug may be as much 
as $5 million, but the sales volume after 
marketing can run upwards of $30 
million a year. And drug companies 
have learned to live with the cost of 
federal regulation. 

The device industry is a low-profit, 
low-volume business with much of the 
research being performed by individual 
physicians in codperation with small 
companies. Many devices are devel- 
oped for limited application for a few 
patients with a particular orthopedic 
handicap or prosthetic need. Industry 
sources estimate the sales volume for 


4. Estimates presented in briefing paper to 
HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch, June 9, 
1970. 

5. Estimate, Dr. Herbert L. Ley, Jr., Com- 
missioner, Food and Drug Administration, at 
National Conference on Medical Devices, 
September 6, 7, 1969. 
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many devices is only $200,000 a year 
or less,® giving the additional cost of 
government regulation significant im- 
pact. The imposition of federal con- 
trols, however minimal, is certain to 
raise costs by requiring additional test- 
ing for safety and efficacy. The ex- 
pense may force some marginal manu- 
facturers out of business and is likely 
to lead to the consolidation of others. 


Political Outlook 


The medical profession, concerned 
that device legislation will restrict its 
freedom to develop new items, has 
joinec forces with the manufacturers to 
present a common front against strin- 
gent federal control. The big crunch 
will come over premarket clearance. 
Industry and medical men, particularly 
surgeons, will seek to limit device legis- 
lation to standard-setting and other 
regulatory controls appliec only after 
products are marketed. They insist 
that the scientific issues of safety and 
efficacy are best left to the judgment of 
professionals, who perform the testing 
free from federal interference. 

The prime proponent on Capitol Hill 
of device legislation, Representative 
Paul Rogers (D-Fla.), disagrees and is 
prepared for a knock-down battle. “I 
think pre-clearance will be very diffi- 
cult to obtain. .. . It is where in- 
dustry will concentrate its efforts,” he 
predicts.7 

Much will depend on Mr. Rogers’s 
persistence. As Chairman of the Health 
Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which exercises control over device 
legislation, he is in a key position to 


6 From paper, “Role of Industiy in Regu- 
lation of Medical Devices,” presented by 
John T. Kımbel, Executive Vice President, 
Baxter Laboratories, at Nationel Conference 
on Medical Devices, September 6, 7, 1969. 

7. Interview, October 8, 1971. 


obtain its enactment. The Congress- 
man will strive for passage this year 
(1972), but the press of other more 
appealing medical legislation, particu- 
larly national health insurance, may 
delay the device bill. “It’s easier to 
lower priorities on things that need to 
be done but don’t have an organized 
constituency,” he concedes.® 

There are other problems. Congress- 
man Harley O. Staggers (D-W.Va.), 
Chairman of the parent Commerce 
Committee, is no friend of device legis- 
lation and could prolong its passage by 
delaying public hearings. The Nixon 
Administration, while publicly com- 
mitted, has slacked its drive for legis- 
lation. HEW remains enthusiastic, but 
White House budget officials are becom- 
ing concerned with the potential cost 
(estimated at only $15 million the first 
year) and the likelihood of conflict with 
industry. “The Office of Management 
and Budget’s attitude is, ‘Do we really 
need it? and What does it cost?’” 
complains one FDA official. 

The major factor favoring a new de- 
vice law is the uncertain status of fed- 
eral control. The device makers are 
now eager to clarify their regulatory 
responsibilities to avoid the risk of a 
rigid future government crackdown. 
Should devices cause a highly publi- 
cized tragedy, Congress would proba- 
bly react with stringent restrictions un- 
palatable to the industry, offensive to 
the medical profession, and perhaps 
hermful to consumers. 

The public benefits most from a ra- 
tional regulatory system that adjusts to 
the state of advancing medical technol- 
ogy. Hazards to patients can arise 
when effective devices are held off the 
market because of unnecessary caution 
as well as when they are prematurely 
cleared without adequate knowledge of 
their dangers. 


8, Ibid. 
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LEGAL BACKGROUND 


First, it is essential to examine the 
existing legal provisions for device con- 
trol because these set the framework for 
new legislation. The Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act separates drugs and de- 
vices for regulatory purposes. Only 
drugs are subject to premarket safety 
and efficacy clearance. Drug manufac- 
turers must obtain FDA approval of 
New Drug Applications (NDAs) be- 
fore they can place a new product on 
the market. The NDA, sometimes re- 
quiring three years or more to complete, 
presents the manufacturer’s evidence of 
his product’s safety and efficacy. FDA 
medical men frequently suggest the type 
of tests required and also may halt ex- 
perimental trials if hazards develop. It 
is difficult for a company to dispute the 
agency’s judgment that an NDA is 
“incomplete” or otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. Usually the firm’s only alterna- 
tive is to continue testing until it can 
provide convincing evidence to FDA’s 
medical reviewing officers. 

When a drug goes on the market, 
FDA prescribes the labeling, which em- 
phasizes precautions, side effects, and 
hazards. If new evidence arises that 
a drug lacks efficacy or safety, FDA 
can force the manufacturer to halt sales 
immediately. If the firm refuses to 
recall supplies already on the market, 
FDA can seize them through court 
action, 

No such controls now exist for the 
device industry. In contrast, medical 
devices are excluded from premarket 
clearance. The agency has little regu- 
latory authority before devices are in- 
troduced for sale and then it must pre- 
sent evidence of hazard or fraudulent 
promotion to force their removal from 
` the market. Often the proof is difficult 
and expensive to acquire. Prosecutions 
of fraudulently promoted or unsafe de- 
vices, even of the most outlandish vari- 


ety, are not always successful. For 
example, one year the agency sought to 
force an ineffective emergency respira- 
tory off the market, but was able to 
locate only 1,877 out of 40,000 units ° 

Physicians need not report adverse 
reactions to medical devices and FDA 
has no national information-gathering 
system. Doctors may be reluctant to 
concede problems because of the poten- 
tial for malpractice suits, and their ex- 
perience may be too scattered to suggest 
a pattern of patient harm. 

Device makers need not register with 
FDA, and the agency learns only by 
chance who they are and what they pro- 
duce. The agency does not have au- 
thority to inspect their production proc- 
esses. “Regulation now is largely a 
matter of after-the-fact enforcement, in 
which the government must show that 
a device is dangerous or misbranded,” 
declares Arthur H. Wolff, of the School 
of Public Health, the University of 
Tllinois.*° 

Thus, in summary, the drug law re- 
quires companies to shoulder the burden 
of proving safety and efficacy before 
their products go on sale. Device law 
demands that government make its case 
in court only after patients have been 
injured. 


Court DECISIONS 


The dividing line between drugs and 
devices was significantly altered by two 
critically important federal court deci- 
sions on devices: AMP v. Gardner, a 
court of appeals decision in 1968, and 
U.S. v. Bacto-Unidisk, a Supreme Court 
decision in 1969. The AMP case in- 


9 From paper, “FDA’s Regulatory Experi- 
ence with Medical Devices,” by Robert 
Tucker, Food and Drig Administration, pre- 
pared for Cooper Medical Device Committee 

10 From paper, “The Problems of Hazards 
Associated with Medical Devices,” by Arthur 
H Wolff, prepared for Cooper Medical De- 
vice Committee 
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volved a new type of plastic ligature 
to tie blood vessels during surgery; 
the Unidisk case involved bacteria- 
sensitivity disks, which are used by 
doctors to determine which antibiotic 
will be effective against specific infec- 
tious bacteria. 

In both cases, the courts held that the 
devices could be classified as drugs, 
though in ordinary medical usage they 
would not be so considered, and subject 
to new drug clearance procedures for 
safety and effectiveness. The courts 
noted that the device definition had 
been inserted in the Food and Drug 
Act in 1938 by Congress to avoid the 
incongruity of applying drug law re- 
strictions to such household items as 
scales, heat lamps, and crutches. And 
they argued that the distinction should 
not be used to negate FDA’s ability 
to regulate devices which pose serious 
hazards to the public. Congress meant 
the device exception to apply narrowly. 


Further, the legislative history read in 
the light of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
statute’s remedial purpose, directs us to 
read the classification “drug” broadly and 
to confine the device exception as nearly 
as is possible to the types of items Con- 
gress suggested in the debates, such as 
electric belts, quack diagnostic scales, and 
therapeutic lamps, as well as bathroom 
weight scales, shoulder braces, air condi- 
tioning units, and crutches. 


Chief Justice Earl Warren wrote this 
for an eight-to-one majority in the 
Unidisk case. 

But the two decisions offered FDA no 
guidelines for how broadly it could now 
move into the regulation of devices. 
Premarketing requirements could prob- 
ably be applied, under the AMP deci- 
sion, to materials inserted for prolonged 
periods within the body. The Unidisk 
ruling opened up the possibility of clas- 
sifying as drugs other types of labora- 
tory diagnostic equipment, such as de- 


vices to measure cholesterol and other 
blood components. Clearly, the initia- 
tive would be FDA’s to pursue these 
court victories with further regulatory 
action, and legal resistance could be 
expected from industry. 

The precise language of the Food and 
Drug Act offered little help because it 
provides almost parallel definitions of 
drugs and devices. It says, in part, that 
drugs are: 


[A]rticles intended for use in the diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention 
of disease in man or other animals; and . . . 
articles (other than food) intended to af- 
fect the structure or any function of the 
body of man or other animals, . . .44 


Devices are defined as: 


[T]nstruments, apparatus, and contrivances, 
including their components, parts, and ac- 
cessories, intended (1) for use in the diag- 
nosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or pre- 
vention of disease in man or other animals; 
or (2) to affect the structure or any func- 
tion of the body of man or other animals.*? 


Thus, lengthy litigation could be 
anticipated. 


The definitions growing out of the AMP 
and Unidisk decisions, in my opinion, serve 
more to cloud and obscure rather than 
clarify the path of useful universal distinc- 
tions [between .drug and device].%* 


So said John T. Kimbell, Executive Vice 
President of Baxter Laboratories. 

But the lack of legal clarity also had 
significant impact on the device manu- 
facturers’ attitude toward new legisla- 
tion. After the AMP and Unidisk deci- 


11. Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, Sec- 
ton 201(g). 

12. Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, Sec- 
tion 201(h) 

13. From paper, “Role of Industry in Reg- 
ulation of Medical Devices,” presented by 
John T. Kimbell, Executive Vice President, 
Baxter Laboratories, at National Conference 
on Medical Devices, September 6, 7, 1969. 
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sions, the firms decided on a drastic 
switch in political strategy. Instead of 
trying to block new legislation, as they 
had through most of the 1960’s, they 
determined to cooperate with the medi- 
cal profession in devising legislation 
that would be acceptable to both groups. 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, a trade group, immediately 
began to hold legislative drafting ses- 
sions, and a major conference was con- 
vened by the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Medical Instrumentation 
in 1969 to help work out a joint indus- 
try/medical-profession position. ‘“In- 
dustry has passed the point where they 
felt they would fight it successfully. 
Enough people there are savvy enough 
to have deciced they want to influence 
the bill,” comments an FDA official. 


THE REGULATORY OPTIONS— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


The enactment of device legislation 
is not the only way to achieve greater 
federal regulatory control. Adminis- 
trative steps can be taken on the basis 
of the AMP and Unidisk decisions, and 
many consumer proponents argue that 
the agency should pursue this course to 
extend drug law provisions to medical 
devices. 

Traditionally, FDA sought to regu- 
late only the outrageous quack devices, 
such as vibrating chairs which made 
health claims, or ozone generators and 
electrical appartus which claim to diag- 
nose diseases. In these efforts, it en- 
joyed the support of the doctors and 
the American Medical Association, 
which for ethical and economic reasons 
are eager to eliminate any challenges to 
regular medical practice. 

There are advantages to FDA The 
agency is likely to win more battles 
than it loses. Much of its success in 
the past has been based on a deliberate 
policy of stretching legal precedents to 


the limit. Courts have traditionally 
been loath’ to rule against FDA on 
issues of scientific substance, and fre- 
quently the agency has forced food and 
drug manufacturers to comply with its 
edicts simply by the force of public 
warnings. FDA would avoid the regu- 
latory hiatus that results from awaiting 
new legislation and it can concentrate 
on specific devices that pose the greatest 
hazards to patients. The agency would 
present a public image of vigorous 
action and consumer concern, and by 
forceful prosecution of some device 
makers might persuade others to volun- 
tarily submit their products to new drug 
clearance procedures. 

One potent proponent of this policy 
is William W. Goodrich, FDA’s veteran 
chief legal counsel, who retired in 1971. 
He urged that FDA adopt a policy of 
applying the device exemption only to: 


. . . those purely mechanical contraptions 
and instruments which are used outside the 
body or used for very short periods of 
time within the body, such as thermome- 
ters, surgical instruments, etc. All other 
products, whether having mechanical or 
pharmacological properties, can be consid- 
ered drugs under the Act. Such products 
as intra-uterine devices, artificial organs, 
nails, pins, and any other products in- 
tended for prolonged internal use should 
now be considered “drugs.” Deubtful 
cases should be resolved in favor of classi- 
fication as a “drug.” 14 


Thus far, by administrative action 
the FDA has classified two groups of 
medical devices as drugs—soft contact 
lenses, made of a new type of water- 
absorbent plastic which adjusts to the 
eye contours, and those intra-uterine 
devices which contain trace metals, like 
copper, or drugs to increase their 
contraceptive effectiveness. This action 


14 Letter, William W Goodrich to Dr 
James L. Goddard, Commissioner of Food 
and Drug Administration, March 19, 1968. 
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has subjected both types of products 
to premarket clearance for safety and 
efficacy. 

FDA will probably also seek to exert 
premarketing controls over automatic 
diagnostic testing equipment, a large 
and growing field. 

FDA has also undertaken a series of 
preliminary steps to prepare for device 
legisletion. It is inventorying all medi- 
cal devices, based on voluntary re- 
sponses from industry. Device manu- 
facturers are being asked to list their 
products, purposes for which used, and 
mode of action. Two panels of non- 
government advisers will classify ortho- 
pedic and cardiovascular devices into 
three groups: those exempt from regula- 
tion; those requiring standards; and 
those requiring preclearance. The clas- 
sification procedures will then be ap- 
plied to other devices. FDA will also 
sponsor a national conference in May 
(1972) to develop guidelines for setting 
device manufacturing standards. As 
FDA Commissioner Charles C. Edwards 
explains it: 


We feel that standards will play such a 
fundamental role in the evaluation and 
safe use of medical devices that such a 
conference can be a major milestone in 
setting up the mechanisms by which these 
standards can be developed 


Obviously, FDA could move more ag- 
gressively under its current authority to 
regulate devices. But its officials are 
reluctant to take on a greater burden 
of control without increased resources. 
The agency has a staff of only fifteen 
persons and a budget of only about 
$1 million, or one percent of its total, 
for device regulation’? More money 
and manpower are likely to come if Con- 
gress enacts device legislation. But if it 
does not, FDA will be forced to make 

15 Interview, David M Link, Special As- 


sistant to the FDA Commissioner for Medi- 
cal Devices, September 15, 1971 


greater use of drug preclearance con- 
trols, even without adequate resources. 


REGULATORY OPTIONS—-LEGISLATION 


Legislative proposals presented in re- 
cent years for control of devices range 
from mere study to the imposition of 
the full array of drug preclearance con- 
trols. Debate and discussion among 
industry, the medical profession, and 
FDA officials have narrowed the alter- 
natives. Attention now focuses on a 
middle course of classification of de- 
vices for varying degrees of control, 
with federal standards or preclearance 
imposed only when the need for public 
protection is demonstrated. 

The device industry originally lob- 
bied for no control at all. It favored a 
bill to appoint a “national medical de- 
vices standards” commission, which 
would report in five years on the need 
for new device legislation. The obvious 
intent was delay. But as FDA began 
to apply existing drug premarketing 
restrictions to devices, the industry 
realized it might be more stringently 
regulated if new legislation were not 
passed. 

At the other extreme, since 1962, 
FDA officials sought legislation that 
would authorize them to apply drug pre- 
clearance procedures to all types of de- 
vices But the industry’s vigorous op- 
position to extension of drug controls, 
which it claimed were disastrously inter- 
fering with the introduction of new 
pharmaceuticals, discouraged the law- 
makers from even holding hearings 

In 1967, the agency made a key con- 
cession in hopes of overcoming industry 
and congressional objections. It aban- 
doned adamant insistence on preclear- 
ance for all devices and informally pro- 
posed a scheme of classification to 
provide different degrees cf control. 
Preclearance would be required only for 
therapeutic devices which were im- 
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planted in body cavities, placed in con- 
tact with mucous membranes, or which 
delivered energy, such as ultra sound, to 
the body. To further narrow the con- 
troversy, diagnostic devices were ex- 
empted from preclearance, although 
there was little logic for the exclusion. 

As examples, FDA suggested that 
scissors, syringes, forceps, and steriliz- 
ing equipment would be exempt from 
control; catheters, audiometers, incuba- 
tors, and anesthetic equipment would be 
subject to standards; pacemakers, syn- 
thetic heart valves, and artificial hearts 
would require preclearance. But such 
categorization was admittedly only sug- 
gestive and FDA did not provide a 
formal procedure for classification or 
standard setting. 

These missing elements in a scheme 
for device regulation were provided by 
the HEW medical device committee, 
headed by Dr. Cooper of the Heart and 
Lung Institute, which reported in the 
fall of 1970. The committee for the 
first time forced on FDA the views of 
experts in other agencies, particularly 
the National Institutes of Health. Many 
members were sold on NIH’s tradition- 
ally close and continuing ties with the 
scientific community. This relationship, 
relied on to judge the merit of research 
grant applications, could and should be 
adopted by FDA for the regulatory 
control of devices, the Cooper Com- 
mittee argued. 

The drug agency was urged to estab- 
lish standing advisory review panels to 
determine the type of scientific informa- 
tion needed to prove the safety and 
efficacy of devices and pass judgment 
on products. These panels would also 
help determine which devices needed 
only regulatory standards and which 
could be left free of government control. 
The Cooper Committee concluded: 


. [There are many scientific and tech- 
nical issues involved in the evaluation of 


medical devices that require judgment by 
expert professionals all along the develop- 
mental continuum from research through 
development to testing, evaluation, and 
preparation for sale. Accordingly, uni- 
lateral decisions by government agencies 
without expert advice would be as unwise 
as unilateral decisions by developers or 
producers.1® 


Such heavy reliance on outside ad- 
visers would be a significant departure 
for FDA. The agency has used non- 
government experts for years to help 
make drug decisions. But it has been 
an arm’s-length relationship, usually 
limited to a narrow range of issues, 
rising under the pressure of immediate 
decision-making. For example, should 
anti-motion drugs be moved from over- 
the-counter to prescription sale because 
of evidence of birth defects in test ani- 
mals? In a congressionally required 
review of the efficacy of all drugs 
marketed since 1962, FDA did turn to 
outside advisers from the National 
Academy of Sciences. But the NAS 
committees were a temporary expedient 
and did not have a continuing regula- 
tory role. 


HEW PROPOSAL 


The Cooper Committee Report has 
served as the basis for HEW’s device 
control proposals. The department 
wants a legislative approach that would: 


Require premarket clearance by the FDA 
of novel and experimental medical devices 
and presentation of new evidence through 
testing of the safety and effectiveness of 
devices currently on the market that are 
judged unproved by experts; 

Impose federal standards mainly devised 
by experts in the field for performance, 
materials, or design of many other com- 
monly used devices; 

Authorize FDA to immediately remove 
from the market those devices that are 


16 Report of Cooper Committee, Summary 
and Recommendations, p. 10, 
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shown to present an imminent hazard to 
public health; 

Require that manufacturers notify the 
government of defects in their products 
and empower the FDA to demand repair, 
replacement, or refunds to consumers if the 
problems are serious enough; and 

Arm the FDA with an array of other 
new controls over device manufacturers, 
including registration of companies, estab- 
lishment of federal “good manufacturing 
practices,” requirements for record-keep- 
ing and reporting, and authority for more 
extensive factory inspection. 


The Administration’s device bill fol- 
lowed this format and was presented 
to Congress December 14, 1971. It 
would not specifically exclude any de- 
vices currently on the market from fed- 
eral control by establishing so-called 
“grandfather clauses” used jor drug and 
food regulation. HEW wants to retain 
the right to impose controls over ap- 
parently safe and effective devices if 
new evidence of danger arises and also 
to transfer devices from one control 
category to another as use and tech- 
nology dictate. But, under new legisla- 
tion, those devices that are not classi- 
fied as requiring preclearance or stan- 
dard setting would be subject only to 
general FDA regulatory controls applied 
to all device manufacturers. 

Government regulation weuld also ex- 
tend in milder form to the scientists 
engaged in developing new devices. 
The Administration’s approach would 
require local medical ethics committees, 
established under HEW auspices, to 
determine whether device experimenta- 
tion on humans was permissible. If 
such committees do not exist, or could 
not adequately perform their duties, 
then decisions on human testing would 
be referred to outside advisory com- 
mittees established by FDA. 

For preclearance decisions, the Ad- 
ministration would put major reliance 
on. the judgment of scientific advisory 


panels rather than the FDA. The 
manufacturers would present their evi- 
dence to these groups, composed of 
scientific and industry experts, who 
would make the initial recommenda- 
tions. Special precautions would be 
taken to avoid conflicts of interest 
among industry representatives and 
disclosure of their proprietary secrets. 

The final marketing decision would 
be made by the FDA, but the agency 
would be likely to follow the panels’ 
recommendations. If approval of a 
device were refused, the manufacturers 
would have recourse to reconsideration 
by a second advisory group and other 
appeal procedures. Products currently 
on the market could also be subject to 
safety and effectiveness review on the 
recommendations of the advisory panels. 
Manufacturers would be given 24-5 
years to provide the necessary proof, or 
face removal from the market by the 
FDA. The amount of time to develop 
efficacy data is judged sufficiently pro- 
longed to prevent wholesale removals, 
department experts insist. 

Standard-setting for medical devices 
would rely heavily on outside advisers. 
Professional, trade association, and other 
private organizations would be invited 
to propose government standards. If 
acceptable, these standards would be 
published as formal federal regulations. 
If not, FDA would draw up its own. 
Either way, public hearings would allow 
all parties to be heard. Once standards 
were in force, devices would have to 
meet them or face removal from the 
market. 

But the process of standard-setting 
might take as long as five years for 
some items, because of the complex 
technical questions involved and lack of 
essential data. For other devices, such 
as those used in dentistry, existing trade 
association standards might prove ade- 
quate and be quickly adopted. Manu- 
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facturers would either certify that their 
own products met federal standards or 
HEW would specify that tests be con- 
ducted in independent laboratories. The 
choice might depend on the complexity 
and hazard of the device. 

“The whole concept here is that the 
scientific and medical community should 
have maximum opportunity to partici- 
pate in setting standards and scientific 
review of safety and efficacy of devices,” 
comments one federal specialist. 

Much the same over-all approach to 
device regulation is embodied in a bill 
introduced last year by Congressman 
Rogers. The Rogers bill would pre- 
clear only those devices whose safety or 
efficacy was considered in doubt by 
expert panels or which were undergoing 
rapid change and improvement. These 
panels, appointed by the HEW Secre- 
tary on the nomination of scientific 


groups, would classify devices and 
make the key recommendations on 
preclearance. 


Like the HEW approach, standard- 
setting would initially be delegated to 
outside groups and the standards would 
be accepted if judged adequate by the 
government. As Congressman Rogers 
declared,2" 


We do not interfere with new and inno- 
vative research, and at the same time we 
have the guidelines for medical products 
when they reech the stage of mass manu- 
facture for sale to the public. 


Ess=NTIAL PROBLEMS 


There will probably be little difficulty 
in reconciling the Rogers and Adminis- 
tration bills, although the political 
jousting for credit will be intense. Mr. 
Rogers, as a leading advocate of health 
legislation, will not want to concede 

17, Press Statement of Congressman Paul 


Rogers on Medical Device Bill, October 5, 
1970, 


leadership to the Administration. The 
Nixonites will not want to give up 
the credit for pushing through a key 
consumer protection proposal. 

The fundamental problem in device 
legislation, however, will be reconciling 
the role of the government with that of 
professional groups and private indus- 
try. Both bills place unique reliance 
on outside advisers to make the funda- 
mental decision in device regulation. 
This preference stems partly from a 
distrust of FDA’s ability to do the job 
with its present staff and expertise. 
But it springs more fundamentally from 
a conviction that highly formalized pro- 
cedures for regulating drugs have pro- 
duced a self-defeating adversary rela- 
tionship between government and indus- 
try which impedes sound regulatory 
judgments. FDA bureaucrats defen- 
sively delay decisions and automati- 
cally suspect industry statements. Drug 
companies maneuver to gain favored 
regulatory status for their products 
irrespective of the medical merits. 

The basic issue is whether this con- 
flict between regulators and the regu- 
lated can be avoided without risk to the 
public. If FDA delegates decision- 
making on preclearance and standard- 
setting, disputes with industry are mini- 
mized and the judgment of those 
most knowledgeable about medical de- 
vices—the developers and users—are 
fully considered. 

But usually these individuals have a 
vested interest in clearance of the 
device. How impartial can they be? 
Peer group review is fine in concept. 
At NIH, mistakes on research grants 
at most merely financially favor one 
group of researchers over another. The 
NIH protection against conflict of 
interest is an informal procedure. Sci- 
entists whose grant applications are 
under consideration voluntarily remove 
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themselves from the panels during the 
evaluation. 

This is hardly the type of arrange- 
ment to prove reassuring to Congress 
or consumer groups. The Cooper Com- 
mittee appeared confidert that FDA 
expe:ts could prevent excessive partial- 
ity to industry. But if the agency does 
not build up the capacity for an inde- 
pendent evaluation of devices—as it 
would not under either the Administra- 
tion or the Rogers bills—it is danger- 
ously dependent on the information 
supplied to it by interested parties. 

The same caveats apply to standard- 
setting arrangements under both bills. 
The voluntary standard-setting organi- 
zations, like the American Society for 
Testing and Materials and the American 
Dental Association, now operate with 
relative autonomy and cherish their in- 
dependence. They have far more ex- 
perience than FDA in setting the often 
highly complex standards required for 
devices. How can FDA challenge their 
judgments if it is not willing to assume 
the burden of standard-setting? But 
it does not have the capacity, and ill- 
advised efforts would reintroduce the 
legalistic sparring which now permeates 
FDA/drug-industry relationships. 

Of course, numerous safeguards can 
be introduced. Government experts 
from NIH and other research units can 
serve on the preclearance committees. 
Privately proposed standards can be 
checked out with the National Bureau 
of Standards or compared with pur- 
chasing specifications issued for count- 
less pieces of equipment by the Defense 
Department, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and the Public Health Service. 

Bui the difficult decisions will center 
on the calculations of patient benefit 
and risk arising from highly experimen- 
tal devices and procedures. As pace- 
maker technology improves, what revi- 


sions in design and material should be 
incorporated into the instruments? 
Under the new scheme of device regula- 
tion, these decisions will be made by the 
device manufacturers and the cardio- 
vascular experts who use the equipment. 
Will these non-government specialists 
consider that their obligations to the 
general public take precedence over 
their ties to the profession or personal 
advancement? 

The grey areas—where risk cannot be 
clearly defined without more experience, 
and benefits are promising but not 
proven—will be the testing ground. 
The drug regulatory scheme automati- 
cally resolves these troublesome deci- 
sions on the side of safety, New prod- 
ucts are kept off the market, because 
of the inherent caution of the federal 
bureaucrats and fear of criticism should 
difficulties later develop. 

Device legislation is bound to be far 
more lax. Scientific and industrial de- 
velopers by their very nature focus on 
benefits, not risk. Otherwise, self- 
regulation would have already proven 
an adequate answer to device control 
and stringent provisions of drug regula- 
tion would be unnecessary. 

The essence of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration’s approach to device legis- 
lation is institutionalized self-regulation 
Ultimate decision-making authority rests 
in FDA, but the agency is neither 
equipped nor expected to employ it ag- 
gressively. Of course, requirements for 
preclearance and standard-setting are 
bound to have a deterrent effect on 
the willy-nilly introduction of untested 
devices to the marketplace. 

But the operative political pressures— 
Congress is traditionally more respon- 
sive to industry’s organized lobbying 
than the consumer’s vague, inchoate 
concerns—will be for a “go slow” FDA 
role Only if the application of re- 
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straints on devices by non-government 
groups proves inadequate will FDA 
acquire the necessary political mandate 
to move in. 

Meanwhile, device legislation will con- 
fer some side benefits on industry. Al- 
though legal precedents are far from 
clear, standard-setting is likely to 
strengthen the device manufacturers’ 
legal protection should patients be in- 
jured and suits arise. The companies, 
at least, feel the existence of federal 
standards for their products will prove a 
useful defense against product liability. 

Device legislation in any of the ver- 
sions discussed so far also will not deal 
with a major problem—misuse. Pre- 
clearance and standards could put safe 
and effective devices in the hands of 
practitioners, but if the doctors fail to 
observe proper precautions or perform 
needed maintenance, little is gained. 
One expert argues that one-fourth to 
one-third of the device problem is mis- 
use or poor maintenance. The care- 
lessly wired hospital room which pro- 
duces shock hazards is a prime example. 
It is difficult to foresee how any fed- 
eral regulatory scheme can minimize the 
problem if the hospitals themselves do 
not hire the needed engineering person- 
nel or invest the money required to 
correct defects. 

Careful labeling of devices with direc- 
tions for use would help but, like drug 
labeling, it would not be legally binding. 
Some federal officials talk of training 
programs to increase the number of en- 
gineering experts the hospitals now lack, 
and encourage the fail-safe design of de- 
vices, but these solutions are outside 
the scope of regulatory legislation. 


CONCLUSION 


The years of discussion and debate 
over device legislation, unlike some 
other perennial political issues, are fi- 
nally culminating in legislation. Most 
experts predict a device bill will be 
passed within two or three years at 
the most. 

Legislation, however, will not end the 
fight over federal control of devices, but 
divert it in new directions. It is clear 
that the primary regulatory role will be 
uniquely assigned to non-government 
advisory groups. Only actual experi- 
ence will determine: 


if conflict of interest can be avoided 
among advisers who assess the devices and 
have a financial and professional stake in 
their development; 

if private groups with a narrow profes- 
sional focus can be depended on to per- 
ceive the broad public health interest; and 

if formal FDA authority, without re- 
sponsibility or competence for scientific 
decision-making, will be an effective de- 
terrent or only a meaningless legalism 


In short, a major experiment in in- 
dustry and medical profession self- 
regulation is shaping up under the guise 
of new federal device legislation. If it 
works as promised, the public will bene- 
fit as much as the device industry and 
the doctors. But if the potential pit- 
falls are not avoided, the next time 
around rigid controls will be imposed 
by Congress. 

The FDA’s only option, much to the 
distaste of the device industry and the 
doctors, will be to impose on devices 
the stringent drug controls that most 
experts now argue are unnecessary and 
unwise. 


Coal Mining: New Efforts in an Old Field 


By Orrin B. Conaway, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969 represents a decision by Congress that the previous 
system of federal and state regulation of the industry had not 
been effective and was not likely to become so. By this act, 
the federal government in effect assumed controlling responsi- 
bility for regulation, a function that had been shared with the 
states for the last twenty years. It now seems likely that, 
because of the generally more stringent federal health and 
safety standards and the far greater federal resources for en- 
forcement, many of the states in which coal is produced will 
discontinue efforts to set health and safety standards and en- 
force them by inspection. However, if the new act is to be 
effective, it must be strongly enforced; for it establishes the 
strongest single code of health and safety standards for coal 
mining that the country has known. The effort to create an 
effective Bureau of Mines has included programs to solve such 
administrative problems as the recruitment and training of a 
large, new force of inspectors and the development of appro- 
priate regulations. Of even more importance have been the 
efforts to protect the bureau from political interference. Al- 
though these have not been wholly successful, its supporters in 
Congress and the general public are moving to accomplish 
this end. 
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HE long struggle in the United 

States to give all possible protec- 
tion to the country’s coal miners turned 
significantly, and probably decisively, 
with the passage of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 on 
December 30 of that year.t 

This monumental and complex legis- 
lation represents a decision by Congress 
that the previous system of federal and 
state regulation of the industry had not 
been effective and was not likely to 
become so. Although the immediate 
passage of the Act obviously was stimu- 
lated by the mine explosion at Farm- 
ington, West Virginia, on November 20, 
1968, which killed seventy-eight men, 
congressional reports and debates record 
growing distrust over a long period of 
the capacity and willingness of state 
regulatory agencies, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, the miners, and the operators to 
reduce the accident rate in the country’s 
coal mines. A further powerful motiva- 
tion of congressional action at this time 
was the growing concern about the inci- 
dence of pneumoconiosis among coal 
miners, which had become the cause of 
riotous controversies in the coal mining 
regions and between some groups of 
miners and medical doctors. 

The Act of 1969, however, wes only 
the latest in a long series of efforts by 
the national and state governments, 
some miners, and some operators, as 
well as private citizens, to establish 
adequate health and safety standards in 
coal mining and to provide for effective 
enforcement of such standards. The 
history of congressional legislation in 
this field is a chronicle of successive 
efforts to increase safety in the mines 
by use of the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment. These efforts began with the 
passage in 1941 of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act. There was further 


1 Public Law $1-173, December 30, 1969, 
91st Congress 


legislation in 1946, 1947, 1952, and 
1966. None of these acts disturbed the 
general responsibility of the states for 
accident prevention despite a record 
indicating either inability or unwilling- 
ness to discharge their responsibility. 
Finally, in 1969, the Congress, believing 
that there was 


an urgent need to provide more effective 
means and measures for improving the 
working conditions and practices in the na- 
tion’s coal mines in order to prevent death 
and serious physical harm, and in order to 
prevent occupational diseases originating 
in such mines ? 


attempted to establish interim manda- 
tory health and safety standards that 
would require immediate and basic 
changes in the working conditions of 
the industry. 


The Act of 1969 


A general understanding of the provi- 
sions of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 is essential to 
understanding the present status of 
regulation of the industry and its im- 
plications for both the national govern- 
ment and the state governments. 

This Act established for the first 
time a national code of health and 
safety standards which are more strin- 
gent than those contained in any previ- 
ous federal law or those of any of the 
states. It does not apply, however, to 
surface or “strip mining.” The Act 
also gave the Department of the In- 
terior very strong powers of inspection. 
and enforcement In general, it seems 
that the interim mandatory health and 
safety standards established by the Act 
and those subsequently promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Interior are suffi- 
cient to make a tremendous change for 
the better in the conditions of coal min- 
ing. The interim standards contained 


2. Ibid., Sec 2(c) 
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in the Act of 1969 are exceptionally de- 
tailed and again reflect the belief of 
Congress that the legislation had to 
mandate specific changes in the indus- 
try. The Act also settled the long con- 
troversy over whether pneumoconiosis 
was a compensable, industry-related 
disease by providing benefits from the 
national government, in codperation with 
the states, to coal miners who are to- 
tally disabled due to the disease, and to 
their surviving dependents. The Act 
also contains detailed standards for the 
determination of claims filed by miners 
who allege they are suffering or have 
suffered from pneumoconiosis. 


Federal/Siate Relationships 


One of the more important effects of 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 is on federal/state 
relations in this field. By this Act, the 
federal government has in effect as- 
sumed controlling responsibility for 
regulation, a function that has been 
shared with the states for the last 
twenty years. It now seems likely that, 
because of the generally more stringent 
federal health and safety standards and 
the far greater federa) resources for en- 
forcement, many of the states in which 
coal is produced will discontinue efforts 
to set health and safety standards and 
enforce them by inspection. This is not 
to say the Act is specifically pre-emp- 
tive. In fact, one of the purposes of 
the Act is: 


to codperate with, and provide assistance 
to, the states in the development and en- 
forcement of effective state coal mine 
health and safety programs.® 


The Act also established a program of 
grants to assist states in developing and 
enforcing effective coal mine health and 
safety laws and to promote federal/ 


3 Ibid, Sec 2(g). 


state codrdination and codperation in 
improving the health and safety condi- 
tions in coal mines.* The most impor- 
tant language of the Act, however, in 
regard to federal/state relations is con- 
tained in Section 506 of Title V, which 
follows: 


Sec. 506. (a) No state law in effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act or which 
may become effective thereafter shall be 
superseded by any provision of this Act or 
order issued or any mandatory health or 
safety standard, except insofar as such state 
law is in conflict with this Act or with any 
order issued or any mandatory health or 
safety standard. 


(b) The provisions of any state law or 
regulation in effect upon the operative date 
of this Act, or which may become effective 
thereafter, which provide for more strin- 
gent health and safety standards applicable 
to coal mines than do the provisions of this 
Act or any other issued or any mandatory 
health or safety standard shall not thereby 
be construed or held to be in conflict with 
this Act ‘The provisions of any state law 
or regulation in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, or which may become 
effective thereafter, which provide for 
health and safety standards applicable to 
coal mines for which no provision is con- 
tained in this Act or in any order issued or 
any mandatory health or safety standard, 
shall not be held to be in conflict with this 
Act 


It is to be emphasized that while this 
language enables a state to continue its 
regulatory program, assuming the 
strengthening of its laws, the Act is 
contradictory to a significant degree 
both in language and effect. Title I 
made the Secretary of the Interior un- 
equivocally responsible for enforcing 
the health and safety standards of the 
Act and any revisions thereof. The 
Secretary cannot waive his responsibili- 
ties nor delegate his inspection function 


4 Ibid, Sec 503(a) 
5. Ibid, Sec 506(a) and (b) 
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to the states. These questions were 
considered specifically by the Confer- 
ence Committee on the bill. Its House 
managers reported that: 


The Senate Bill authorized the Secretary to 
enter into agreements with other federal 
agencies and the states to utilize their 
services, personnel, and facilities in carry- 
ing out his functions under the Act. The 
House Amendment did not extend this 
‘authority to state agencies and personnel. 
The Conference adopts the House provi- 
sion The managers note that Sec. £03 of 
this Act authorizes coöperation with the 
states in carrying out federal responsibili- 
ties. The Secretary should utilize that 
authority as appropriate, except that the 
managers intend, in adopting the House 
provisions here, that the Secretary not 
delegate his enforcement authority to 
state agencies or personnel.® 


Although an avowed purpose of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 was to increase federal/ 
state codperation in the development 
and enforcement of effective state coal 
mine health and safety programs, it has 
shifted primary responsibility for the 
protection of the safety and health of 
coal miners to the federal government. 
As noted above, the federal health and 
safety standards are, in total, more 
stringent than those of any of the 
states. Some are not contained in state 
laws, others are higher than those of 
most states with regard to the same con- 
ditions No state law contains penalties 
remotely comparable to those authorized 
by the federal Act. Thus, while the 
Act may not be considered specifically 
pre-emptive where the federal standards 
are higher than those of the states, it 
has become difficult for the states to 


6. Statement of the Managers on the Part 
of the House, on Title I, Legislative History 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act (Washington, DC: US Government 
Printing Office, 1970), p 1029 


participate meaningfully in the regula- 
tion of conditions affecting health and 
safety. 

There are still other factors that re- 
inforce federal domination in the field. 
The Congress has strongly supported 
the administration of the Act of 1969 
by increasing the appropriations for the 
Bureau of Mines. In fiscal 1968, the 
Bureau received $52,588,000, of which 
$10,782,000 was allocated to health and 
safety programs. The bureau’s appro- 
priation for fiscal 1971 was $107,565,000, 
with $57,335,000 allocated to health and 
safety programs In the two years since 
the passage of the Act, the appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Mines has more 
than doubled—from $53,049,000 to 
$107,565,000—with the increase being 
entirely due to increased support for 
health and safety programs—from $12,- 
334,000 in fiscal 1969 to $57,335,000 in 
fiscal 1971—an increase of more than 
350 percent. These financial resources 
for regulation are to be compared with 
those of the states, which were reported 
to be approximately $6,710,389 for 
1970/1971.7 

A second powerful factor in intergov- 
ernmental relations in this field is the 
expansion of the staff of the Bureau of 
Mines. The Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 provided specifi- 
cally for an increase in the bureau’s 
staff. The bureau estimated in 1970 
that full enforcement of the Act would 
require an additional 750 inspectors and 
250 supervisors and technical specialists. 
It further estimated that it would have 
914 such personnel on duty by the end 
of 1971. This inspection force is to be 
compared with the number of coal mine 
inspectors in nine major producing 


7. The National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration, Tke Coordination of Federal 
and State Coal Mine Health and Safety Pro- 
grams with Special Reference to the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
(Washington, DC, 1971), p. 44. 
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states, which totaled 226 in 19718 
Thus, the bureau’s inspection force 
either is now or soon will be at least 
three times the size of the combined 
coal mine inspection forces of the states 
that have agencies for the regulation of 
the industry. 

A further limitation of the Act on 
effective state participation in the reg- 
ulation of coal mining is the fact that 
the Act of 1969 does not follow con- 
gressional policy in regard to the regula- 
tion of certain other industries, as mani- 
fested in such acts as the Federal Metal 
and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act of 
1969, the Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, 
the Federal Railroad Safety Act of 
1970, and the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. Each of these 
other acts offered the states an oppor- 
tunity to establish standards equal to 
those of the federal government and en- 
force them with federal assistance. 
The omission of a provision for a “state 
plan” in the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 is a further indi- 
cation of congressional belief that only 
the federal government can now achieve 
quickly effective regulation of health 
and safety in coal mining. This belief 
was further reinforced by the conviction 
that there should be a uniform national 
code of health and safety standards for 
the industry, with standard penalties. 
It also was argued that there should be 
only one system of inspection and en- 
forcement in each state if responsibility 
were to be clearly fixed and the func- 
tion discharged as expeditiously and 
economically as possible. 

In summary, it would seem that the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act in the context of federal/state rela- 
tionships is another chapter of an all- 
too-familiar story—ihe assumption by 
the federal government of responsibili- 
ties which states are either unwilling or 


8. Ibid 


unable to discharge. In this case, the 
question follows as to what functions in 
the regulation of health and safety in 
coal mining are left to the states. As 
noted, Section 506 of the Act offers the 
states an opportunity to maintain their 
regulatory systems if they are willing to 
enact standards which are as stringent 
as the federal ones. To date, only the 
State of West Virginia has changed its 
statute significantly. Although its 
standards are still not so stringent as 
the federal ones, they are much stronger 
than formerly and have been supported 
by appropriations which have expanded 
the state’s inspection staff and increased 
salaries. It would seem, however, that 
many states are likely to phase out 
their inspection programs on the ground 
that if the federal government is willing 
to do the job, there is no reason for 
state duplication. 

The principal remaining role for the 
states in the regulation of the industry 
seems to be the training of mine per- 
sonnel. The Act, as noted above, pro- 
vides for grants to the states for such 
training. The sum of three million dol- 
lars was authorized and approved for 
fiscal 1970 and the authorization for 
succeeding fiscal years was five million. 
There seems to be a consensus among 
miners, operators, and government per- 
sonnel that improved training of mine 
personnel is as important to the pro- 
tection of the safety of coal miners 
as specific standards for the construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation of coal 
mines. Prior to 1969, a large propor- 
tion of the resources of the Bureau of 
Mines for the protection of health and 
safety in coal mining was devoted to 
training, either in the form of specific 
programs or through assistance to the 
states. Since the passage of the Act of 
1969, the primary concern of the bureau 
in this field has been enforcement of its 
standards. Thus, it seems that the 
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states have a great opportunity to uti- 
lize their present personnel and the 
available federal funds in training pro- 
grams which are badly needed and do 
not exist. Such training programs 
should be related to another appropriate 
state function, that of certifying and 
licensing mine personnel in accordance 
with federal standards. 


An Effective Bureau of Mines 


It does not seem that the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 could have other than a positive 
effect on the health and safety of the 
coal miners of the country. It estab- 
lished the strongest single code of health 
and safety standards for coal mining 
that the country has known. It provided 
for strong enforcement of these stand- 
ards, and it recognized pneumoconiosis 
as a disease related to coal mining and 
provided for benefits to miners either 
disabled or killed by the disease. The 
effectiveness of the Act, however, obvi- 
ously will depend on its administration. 
The effort to create an effective Bureau 
of Mines has included both adminis- 
trative and political problems. 

The administrative problems of the 
bureau have included the very substan- 
tial task of recruiting approximately 
1,000 coal mine inspectors and super- 
visors, positions that require long ex- 
perience and specialized training. The 
Bureau has not been able to do this on 
schedule, although its record has stead- 
ily improved. Further, many of the 
newly recruited inspectors formerly 
were mine foremen or other supervisors, 
which raises a question of divided loyal- 
ties. 

The Bureau of Mines has used its en- 
forcement authority with what many 
observers consider undue caution. In 
August, 1970, the bureau acknowledged 
that it required its inspectors to obtain 
telephoned authority from either the 
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Deputy Director or Assistant Director 
for Health and Safety before ordering 
the closure of a mine for failure to abate 
“within a reasonable time” a previously 
noted safety violation. After this regu- 
lation was publicized, it was revoked 
(September 4, 1971). The investiga- 
tion into the coal mine disaster at 
Hyden, Kentucky, in December, 1970, 
which killed thirty-eight men, disclosed 
that the mine had been allowed to 
operate despite explosion hazards dis- 
covered earlier by Bureau of Mines 
inspectors. 

The bureau also has been slow in 
issuing required regulations and in de- 
vising procedures to initiate the grant 
and research programs authorized by 
the Act. Further, in the opinion of 
many state officials, the bureau has not 
carried out its responsibility for con- 
sultation with the states in the estab- 
lishment of standards in the spirit of the 
Act. As a case in point, the first meet- 
ing of the Director of the Bureau with 
the heads of state mine inspection agen- 
cies was held on December 22, 1970, 
almost a year after passage of the Act 


`- of 1969. 


Of more importance than the admin- 
istrative problems in carrying out this 
landmark legislation has been that of 
protecting the bureau from political 
pressures. John F. O’Leary, Director of 
the Bureau from October 20, 1968 to 
March 1, 1970, a man distinguished for 
his performance and belief in a strong 
enforcement program, was removed sud- 
denly for uncertain reasons and the 
bureau was without a leader for almost 
seven months. 

In February, 1971, the Department 
of the Interior announced the members 
of the important Advisory Council on 
Coal Mine Safety and Research estab- 
lished by the Act of 1969. Such mem- 
bers, with the exception of specified 
federal officials, are required by the law 
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to be persons who are knowledgeable in 
the field of coal mine safety and re- 
search.? On February 11, 1971, the 
Interior Department admitted that seven 
of the thirteen appointments were of 
persons without mining or engineering 
experience.’ 

Two personnel actions in the Bureau 
of Mines should be noted especially. 
On January 17, 1971, the Department of 
the Interior announced the appointment 
of Edward D. Failor as Staff Associate 
to the Director and Chief of the Office 
of Assessment and Compliance As- 
sistance. Mr. Failor, a lawyer and 
former judge of the Dubuque, Iowa, 
County Municipal Court, said in an 
interview tbat he had not had previous 
mineral or mining experience.* In 
October, 1971, Henry P. Wheeler, Dep- 
uty Director for Health and Safety, a 
man of long experience and high repu- 
tation in his field, was reassigned to 
another position. 

Some of the most serious criticisms 
made thus far of the Bureau of Mines 
have come from the General Accounting 
Offce. In a report issued on May 13, 
1971, “Problems In Implementation of 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969,” 1? the GAO stated 
that “the [Interior] Department’s poli- 
cies for enforcing health and safety 
standards have been at times extremely 
lenient, confusing, uncertain, and in- 
ecuitable.” 13 The report also stated 
that the bureau had not levied suffi- 
ciently large penalties to compel com- 
pliance with the federal law, and criti- 
cized the organization of mine investi- 
gations in that the team that investi- 


9 Sec. 102 (a) (1) (D), Public Law 173, 91st 
Congress 

10. The New York Times, February 12, 
1971. 

11 Ibid, January 18, 1971. 

12. Comptroller General of the 
States, Washıngton, D C., 1971. 

13 Tbid., pp. 1 and 50. 
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gates mine accidents usually includes 
bureau personnel who have been in- 
volved in prior inspectiors of the mine 
or who are subordinate to officials re- 
sponsible for carrying out these activi- 
ties. 

These incidents are evidence that the 
Bureau of Mines has not been ade- 
quately protected against political in- 
terference and, accordingly, has not 
achieved support from all miners, opera- 
tors, and members of Congress. In fact, 
the record has led some Congressmen to 
declare that the bureau is a captive of 
its mining industry clientele and that its 
enforcement functions should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor. 


Criticisms of the Act 


From its passage, the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 has 
been bitterly criticized by some miners 
and operators. Perhaps the most bitter 
opposition has come from the operators 
of small mines, which produce about 
eight percent of the deep-mined coal 
The small operators contend that the 
costs of meeting the standards of the 
1969 Act will drive them out of busi- 
ness. The question follows of whether 
any individual or corporation should be 
allowed to employ men in a coal mining 
operation that is not as safe as possible. 

The administration of the Black Lung 
provisions of the Act cf 1969 also has 
been severely criticized by both miners 
and medical doctors. More than half 
of the approximately 300,000 claims 
filed to date have been rejected by the 
Social Security Administration. The 
criticism has centered on the use of x- 
rays to determine the existence of the 
disease, and already the House Labor 
Committee has passed an amendment 
to the Act prohibiting rejections of 
claims solely on the basis of chest x- 
rays. Other controversies have con- 
tinued over standards, such as the lack 
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of distinction in the Act between gassy 
and non-gassy mines, dust levels, and 
the methods cf dust sampling. These 
disputes doubtless will continue but 
they seem secondary problems to those 
of giving the Bureau adequate protec- 
tion against political interference and 
the solving of its administrative prob- 
lems. : 


Summary 


Despite the criticisms of the Bureau 
of Mines noted above, and its admitted 
shortcomings, there are reasons for op- 
timism about its administration of the 
Act of 1969 in the near future. Many 
of the criticisms of the bureau were 
made before the agency had a reason- 
able opportunity to assemble the 
strength to execute the complicated and 
revolutionary Act. It is no small under- 
taking to recruit, train, and deploy ef- 
fectively an inspection force of some 
thousand men. And the fact that in the 
first year after the passage of the 1969 
Act deaths in coal mining rose by 25 
percent hardly could be charged to the 
bureau. 

While it may be maintained that the 
Bureau of Mines has not moved with 
sufficient vigor to discharge its responsi- 
bilities under the Act of 1969, its ac- 
tivities since the passage of the Act 
have been far more extensive and ener- 
getic than formerly. From March 30, 
1970, when the interim mandatory 
safety standards became effective, 
through December 31, 1970, the bu- 
reau made 1,675 regular inspections of 
underground mines. In addition, the 
bureau made 5,549 spot inspections and 
1,404 “partial but representative” in- 
spections. After the respirable dust 
standards became operative on June 30, 
eighty-one health inspections were made. 
From January 1 to October 2, 1971, 
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bureau inspectors conducted an addi- 
timal 2,950 regular underground in- 
sp2ctions, 923 underground health in- 
spections, and 1,110 underground spot 
inspections. In the last nine months of 
1970 and in the first nine months of 
1971, bureau inspectors issued 38,000 
and 48,400 notices of violations to mine 
Operators, respectively, and also issued 
closure orders withdrawing men from 
mines or sections of mines 1,493 and 
3,558 times, respectively. This level of 
activity may not yet be adequate to 
carry out the Act of 1969, but it does 
represent a vast increase in regulatory 
effcrts. 

As difficult as has been the creation 
of en effective force of inspectors by the 
burzau, it has been and will be far more 
difficult to change the work habits of 
some tens of thousands of miners and 
hundreds of operators, especially when 
the Act has increased the cost of pro- 
ducing coal by about a billion dollars 
annually. The Bureau of Mines has 
begun an effort that will require years 
for <easonably full completion. It has 
protlems and opposition and it has not 
had adequate political protection, but 
it also has assets and supporters. 

Tne Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safezy Act of 1969, while not a perfect 
document, is incomparably the best leg- 
islation yet enacted for its purposes and 
shou.d be the means of greatly reducing 
fataLties and injuries in the industry 
It has strong congressional supporters; 
it has begun to receive increasing sup- 
port from groups of miners and opera- 
tors; there are many competent and de- 
votec public servants in the bureau; and, 
most important of all, the American 
publiz has demonstrated its unwilling- 
ness to continue to accept unnecessary 
deaths as part of the cost of the coal it 
needs in Increasing quantities. 
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HE adven: of environmental qual- 

ity as a public issue has presented 
government with a problem of organi- 
zation and management that, if not en- 
tirely new, is unprecedented in its scope 
and complexity. Although some of its 
components are traditional functions of 
government—water supply, for example 
—it differs in the aggregate from most 
other public services. Unlike many 
regulatory and client-centered programs, 
the environmental issue is concerned 
with the impact of everyone upon the 
environment, 

This “everyone” is more abstract 
than the usual objects of governmental 
action: as, for example, farmers, air- 
lines, veterans, or the unemployed. It 
includes the tctal range of human ac- 
tivities that significantly affect man’s 
environment. But it does not deal with 
the totality of these activities—only 
with those aspects that relate to the 
quality or condition of the environment. 
It must also deal with these activities 
in a time context uncongenial to prac- 
tical politics; it must consider long-term 
and accumulative consequences. In 
order to act effectively on many en- 
vironmental issues, government must 
act before the issue becomes acute, and 
this often means before the public gen- 
erally is aware of the need for or recep- 
tive to taking public action. 

Despite their breadth and complexity, 
it is easier to define environmental is- 
sues than it is to specify the content of 
even more abstract concepts such as so- 
cial justice, equal opportunity, or na- 
tional security. The environment itself 
is tangible and measurable, even though 
some of the values perceived or sought 
in it are not. Many people, however, 
find environmental concepts difficult to 
comprehend, these concepts often re- 
quire a way of thinking about man- 
environment relationships that are con- 
trary to or absent from conventional 
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assumptions. Governments have conse- 
quently found it difficult to define en- 
vironmental issues adequately. Our dis- 
cussion will be focused largely upon the 
United States, which has taken a lead 
among nations in specifying the mean- 
ing of environmental quality in a public 
statute: Public Law 91-190, the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. 


DEFINING POLICY OBJECTIVES 


The origin of environmental policy, 
and hence of its administration, is to be 
found in the political movement that 
made environmental quality a public 
issue. Although the environmental issue 
relates to everyone, all are not equally 
concerned. Some are more interested 
and informed than others, some are 
more directly affected by the adminis- 
tration of environmental policies. The 
tasks of the administrator are obviously 
influenced by who is concerned, how, 
and with what intensity. 

In the United States, environmental 
policy has developed from the “grass 
roots,” as a popular movement. But its 
leaders and more influential followers 
have come from the upper levels of so- 
ciety as measured by income and edu- 
cation. More than perhaps any other 
issue, the environment has become an 
object of concern among the profes- 
sional occupations, especially among sci- 
entists, engineers, and physicians. Or- 
ganized groups, such as the Scientists 
Institute for Public Information, the Na- 
tional Sanitation Foundation, and vari- 
ous civic and professional associations, 
have campaigned for public awareness 
of environmental issues and for enact- 
ment of protective legislation and its 


effective implementation by public 
agencies, 
The environmental administrator 


therefore faces an active sector of the 
public that is exceptionally knowledge- 
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able about the issues with which he is 
concerned—some members of which may 
be better informed on substantive mat- 
ters than the administrator himself. 
This activist group, moreover, possesses 
the information, skills, and relationships 
necessary to get policies adopted and 
administered in a complex technological 
society. Its influence may be dispro- 
portionate to its numbers, but it repre- 
sents the kind of politics that may be- 
come more common as issues increas- 
ingly involve scientific knowledge and 
methods of analysis that depend upon 
more than the average amount of formal 
education. 

Foresight with respect to possible fu- 
tures is more often a characteristic of 
the highly educated man and the sci- 
entist than it is of people generally. 
The environmental issue is especially 
dependent upon calculations of trends 
and projections of probable futures. 
But actual determination of the kind of 
future toward which public policies are 
directed is a form of political action. 
Long-range and comprehensive national 
planning is implied in the solution of 
many environmental problems. Yet this 
type of planning has not generally been 
acceptable to any major sector of Ameri- 
can politics. The search for market 
mechanisms (such as effluent charges) 
or technological fixes (such as bio-de- 
gradable containers) is, in part, moti- 
vated by dislike and distrust of compre- 
hensive environmental planning and ad- 
ministration. 

It seems improbable, however, that 
“the invisible hand” of economic self- 
interest or the inventive ingenuity of 
technologists can resolve all of modern 
societies’ environmental problems. They 
do nat afford means for defining policy 
objectives, and are to some extent advo- 
cated by persons who dislike the idea 
of government having other than the 
most general objectives in relation to 
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the environment. But, contrary to the 
opinions of some skeptics, environmental 
quality is not merely a transient en- 
thusiasm that will wane when the costs 
of environmental amenities are con- 
fronted. The problems that man faces 
in his environment, and especially those 
that he has created for himself, will not 
diminish or disappear without human 
intervention. Enthusiasm may dimin- 
ish, but the problems can be expected to 
remain and often to intensify. Honest 
and comprehensive analyses of environ- 
mental problems and their possible solu- 
tions, free from preconceived assump- 
tions, are needed as bases for choice 
among identified, alternative courses of 
action. Unfortunately, this approach 
to policy-making is as yet very imper- 
fectly developed in government any- 
where. 

Environmental problems are seldom 
of the kind that yield to the adversary 
procedures characteristic of American 
politics and litigation. Environmental 
issues are characteristically manifest in 
the form of problems and so require a 
problem-focused approach. Their tests 
of truth tend to be those of science 
rather than those of conventional poli- 
tics. To the extent that verifiable tests 
of science can be applied to practical 
problems of the environment, the con- 
ventional ground rules of politics and 
administration may possibly be changed. 
The scope and direction of public ad- 
ministration would to this extent be 
channeled by the demonstrable facts of 
issues. The personal latitude of the 
politician and administrator would be 
reduced as the parameters of a decision 
became more restricted through clarifi- 
cation of the problem. But, conversely, 
environmental problems are often amen- 
able to alternative solutions, each of 
which entails its own set of conse- 
quences. The public official may thus 
have his latitude for judgment simul- 
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taneously narrowed with respect to the 
problem and broadened with respect to 
solutions, but not necessarily for action. 

The technical feasibility of a “solution” 
carries no promise of political feasibil- 
ity. The environmental administrator 
may therefore find that his problems are 
increasingly defined for him by scien- 
tists, beyond his jurisdiction and control, 
and that the available solutions cannot 
be implemented without inter-agency or 
inter-governmental coöperation, also be- 
yond his control. Regulatory policies 
and procedures are of uncertain life- 
expectancy; they are subject to unpre- 
dictable changes in knowledge or tech- 
nology. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, air and water pollution policies 
have been in an almost continuous state 
of change. Regulation of foam and 
phosphates in household detergents of- 
fers a familiar illustration of a much 
larger number of unstable policy issues. 
Clearly, environmental quality objec- 
tives pose orgenizational and procedural 
problems with which public administra- 
tion, as we have known it, has not been 
well prepared to cope. 

In the necessity for interrelating pol- 
icy and procedure, structure and strat- 
egy, environmental administration is not 
unique; but, for effective results, there 
is no area of public affairs in which the 
necessity is more compelling. Even 
military operations may not be more 
exacting, for national strategy need only 
be more effective than that of a fallible 
enemy that mzy be subverted or may 
make mistakes. But the processes of 
the natural world cannot be propa- 
gandized, nor does “nature” make what 
men call “mistakes.” And, in addition, 
environmental policy requires for its 
successful implementation that which 
men have always found most difficult— 
collective self-control. 

Defining policies with respect to 
man’s future environments is, there- 
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fore, a very large, complex, and continu- 
ing process. It is an integrative process 
that must transcend the compartmental- 
ization of governmental functions and 
jurisdictions and must provide continu- 
ing communication among all sectors of 
society having significant environmental 
concerns. Governments have nowhere 
attempted to do this and, accordingly, 
have not been structured to do it. As 
they now attempt to cope with environ- 
mental problems, they are certain to 
encounter difficulties presented by un- 
suitable structures for the formulation 
and administration of effective environ- 
mental policies. 


FINDING APPROPRIATE STRUCTURES 


The unsuitability of the present gov- 
ernmental structure for the formulation 
and administration of environmental 
policy is a consequence of its ad hoc 
historical evolution. The committees of 
the United States Congress and the 
bureaus of the Executive Branch are 
largely client-centered or process-ori- 
ented At all governmental levels, func- 
tions have been added one at a time, in 
response to specific needs or importuni- 
ties. Very little attention has been 
given to the broad purposes or missions 
of government at different levels 
Aphorisms or “practical” assumptions 
have largely guided reorganization ef- 
forts. There is nothing wrong with be- 
ing practical, but there is danger in the 
uncritical acceptance of assumptions in 
relation to their probable effect upon the 
outcome of reorganization efforts. 

Present-day understanding of organi- 
zational problems and possibilities is 
more sophisticated than one might con- 
clude from an examination of the rec- 
ommendations of reorganization com- 
mittees and commissions. Their scope 
of inquiry has often been narrowed in 
the definition of their task. As with 
the Hoover and Knestenbaum Commis- 
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sions, the organizational task usually 
has been to make the present system 
work better. In a rapidly changing 
world, this bias of “practical” men may 
have no more than a superficial, short- 
term practicality. In fact, the strength- 
ening of inappropriate arrangements 
and institutions may reduce the ability 
of the nation to cope with emergent 
problems. 

The unsuitability of existing govern- 
menzal structure for environmental pur- 
poses lies in its tendency to make for 
exclusiveness among its specialized di- 
visions and for legalized inflexibility in 
the administration of its programs. 
Under Section 102 of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, 


The Congress authorizes and directs that 
all agencies of the Federal Government 
shall—(A) utilize a systematic, interdisci- 
plinary approach which will insure the inte- 
grated use of the natural and social sciences 
and the environmental design arts in plan- 
ning and decisionmaking which may have 
an impact on man’s environment. 


In actual fact, implementation of this 
directive is impeded by the way in which 
the federal agencies are organized and 
the way in which their missions have 
been defined by law and historical ex- 
perience. On the highly theoretical as- 
sumption that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget or the congressional 
appropriations committees would au- 
thorize funds specifically to implement 
this statutory provision, it is, neverthe- 
less, doubtful that many agencies will 
voluntarily modify their procedures in 
this direction. 

In some cases, of which the Bureau of 
Reclemation may offer an example, the 
agency mission may have been so con- 
ceived and so defined that the principal 
effect of “a systematic, interdisciplinary 
approach” could be to call the agency’s 
mission into question. Perhaps this 
was a possibility foreseen in the drafting 
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of the statute, but it is not to be ex- 
pected that any human organization, in- 
cluding any outside of government, is 
likely to carry self-examination to this 
“extreme.” But, even if the agency’s 
mission is confirmed by broad environ- 
mental considerations, application ot’ 
“a systematic, interdisciplinary ap- 
proach” is likely to intrude into areas 
that have been assigned by law to other 
agencies. Given the specialized basis 
of administrative organization in the 
United States, interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches are likely to imply inter-agency 
conclusions. 

Governmental] administration, for all 
its complexity, tends to be simplistic in 
relation to its problems. It is especially 
deficient in the skills of policy synthesis 
and administrative adaptation. These 
skills have not traditionally been en- 
couraged in the American public service. 
They run counter to the Jeffersonian 
antipathy to “discretion in govern- 
ment;” and, in the words of the Saint 
Thomas of democracy, the all-impor- 
tant objective of holding the public offi- 
cial to account was to “bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 4 

But, to cope with the problems of a 
rapidly changing world, governments 
need powers that have traditionally 
been perceived as dangerous. Qualities 
of flexibility and adaptability in admin- 
istration suggest discretion and unpre- 
dictability. A traditional method of en- 
forcing accountability is through a pre- 
cise and invariant specification of rules 
and procedures. If, however, an ad- 
ministrator is held accountable primar- 
ily for specified results, it becomes con- 
tradictory to bind him too tightly in 
choice of means. 

Traditional precepts and methods of 
enforcing accountability are products of 


1. Paul Leicester Ford, ed, Kentucky Reso- 
lutions (1798); Works, vol 8, p. 475. 
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a simpler age, when the functions of 
government were few, easily defined, 
and seldom mutually interrelating. The 
historical assumptions, doctrines, and in- 
stitutions of American government took 
shape at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury during a period of minimal de- 
pendence of individuals upon govern- 
ment or upon social institutions. The 
biases that crystalized during the pe- 
tiods of colonization and pioneering 
have continued to persist, but often in 
juxtaposition with popular demand that 
government “do something” about spe- 
cific problems that disturb people. 
Paradoxically, public attitudes, notably 
on environmental issues, have frustrated 
public action on the very matters about 
which there is widespread public com- 
plaint. 

It is not, in principle, a popular fear 
of abuse of power that is inappropriate; 
it is its misapplication under now pre- 
vailing circumstances. Modern society 
has inadvertently assumed a much more 
difficult task of self-direction and con- 
trol than it has ever previously under- 
taken to perform. Because former 
methods of enforcing accountability 
may no longer be consistent with soci- 
ety’s need for positive results, it does 
not follow that the principle of public 
accountability should be abandoned. 
The logic of present circumstances is 
that more appropriate methods of ob- 
taining accountability, both as to ends 
and to means, should be developed. If 
the structure cf public decision-making 
is now obstructing a fully responsible 
exercise of public powers, an appropriate 
restructuring skould be sought. Re- 
structuring, merely in a technical sense, 
is no panacea for coping with public 
problems. But nothing can be accomp- 
lished without organization, and all 
forms of organization are not equally 
good for any given purpose. 

Finding a structure appropriate to 
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effective performance and accountabil- 
ity is not a one-time effort; it is a con- 
tinuing task in a changing world. High 
among the qualities of such a structure 
must be flexibility and adaptability. 
Implementation of these qualities de- 
pends not only upon statutory and ex- 
ecutive authorization on substantive 
matters, but also upon consistent bud- 
getary and personnel policies. For ex- 
ample, realistic phase-out of redundant 
agencies and programs cannot be ac- 
complished without workable plans for 
the transfer and reassignment of per- 
sonnel. Program and performance bud- 
geting are in principle the right ap- 
proaches to fiscal flexibility. But stat- 
utory authorization to spend continues 
to be viewed in some agencies, and by 
some Congressmen, as an indefinite 
mandate for continuing implementation. 
For example, proposals to de-authorize 
water resource projects approved by 
Congress, many years before the enact- 
ment of a national environmental pol- 
icy, are hardly more easily entertamed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation or the 
Corps of Engineers than proposals to 
repeal the Ten Commandments would 
be among Jews and Christians. 

The reorganization of the Executive 
Branch proposed by President Richard 
Nixon on March 25, 19717 seems in 
some respects to be a step in a direction 
that would better serve a national policy 
for environmental quality. His recom- 
mendation for a super-department of 
natural resources prcvides a more logi- 
cal grouping of relazed functions than 
that now prevailing. It could facilitate 
coérdination among environmental im- 
pact programs and might tend to force 
policy decisions, both in the Congress 
and the Executive Branch, into a 
broader, longer-range context. The 
President has surely been right in call- 


2. Weekly Compilattor. of Presidential Docu- 
ments, vol. 7, no. 13, pp. 541-545. 
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ing for a reconstituting of executive 
agencies to serve the broad ends or pur- 
poses of government. Ii is a welcome 
corrective to the ad hoc and incremental 
approach that has long been the almost 
uncuestioned formula for “practicality” 
in governmental reorganization. 

Nevertheless, the President’s proposal 
has some serious weaknesses. Both his 
message to the Congress and the Mem- 
orandum of the President’s Advisory 
Council on Executive Organization ë 
(Ash Council) upon which it was based 
gave less than adequate consideration 
to the criteria underlying executive re- 
organization. Some criteria were iden- 
tified, but more attention should have 
been given te their implications in a 
proposal of such far-reaching impor- 
tance and effect. It would have been 
especially useful to have accompanied 
the proposed restructuring with plans 
anc procedures for the subsequent eval- 
uation of its effectiveness and for modi- 
fying and correcting its arrangements 
in the light of experience and of speci- 
fiec criteria, not only for effectiveness 
but for responsiveness and responsibil- 
ity. Some important questions regard- 
ing the implications of the reorganiza- 
tion for the exercise of public initiative 
and authority do not appear to have 
been considered. They are likely to be 
asked, however, in such congressional 
hearings as may eventually be held on 
the reorganization bills. 

Finding an appropriate structure for 
environmental policy and administration 
is not feasible unless a broader range 
of public purposes is considered. Envi- 


3. Memoranda for the President of the 
United States: Establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources; Organization for 
Economic and Soctal Programs February 5, 
1971 Submitted by the President’s Advisory 
Counal on Executive Organization, this docu- 
ment was intended for consideration within 
the Executive Office and was not generally 
published, 
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ronmental considerations obviously af- 
fect almost every governmental pro- 
gram, in some degree. And the pres- 
ent distribution of environment-relating 
activities among different departments 
and independent agencies would necessi- 
tate changes in their structure, should 
environmental activities be removed. 
For these reasons, and to this extent, 
the President’s comprehensive approach 
to reorganization has been correct. But, 
should changes in the structure of gov- 
ernment of this magnitude and this im- 
portance be treated primarily as a tech- 
nical, and largely as a presidential, 
function? 

The President has obviously expected 
the Congress to share in the final de- 
cision regarding his proposals. But 
public interest and the probability of 
congressional acceptance might have 
been increased had the President’s ad- 
visory committee been a broader 
representative body, with congressional 
participation. Developing a better or- 
ganizational plan is only the first half 
of the reorganization task. Obtaining 
acceptance may be as difficult. Public 
understanding of the proposal is needed, 
not only to obtain legislative accept- 
ance but to facilitate implementation of 
the plan once it is put into effect. A 
greater measure of openness in planning 
and in review of proposals could have 
this important educative benefit. 

Restructuring the Executive Branch 
is not a suitable task for a coalition 
of special-interest horse traders, or a 
national town meeting; but the Ash 
Council, drawn almost exclusively from 
the nongovernmental business commu- 
nity, was too narrowly based for the 
task. Nevertheless, its recommendations 
may be taken as an important first step 
toward a reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch that is long overdue. What 
is needed, above all and was notably 
missing from the Ash Council Report, 
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is a carefully thought-out rationale 
tor functional/structural relationships in 
the federal government. ‘There is a 
philosophy of government and of public 
priorities implicit in both the council’s 
report and the President’s proposals. 
The President was more articulate re- 
garding underlying values and was less 
committed to a predominant economic 
orientation for public affairs than his 
advisory council. But much more is 
implied in this exercise than any of its 
published output has revealed. 

Restructuring for environmental ad- 
ministration, other than through specific 
incremental improvements, belongs to a 
much larger effort to redefine the pur- 
poses and functions of the federal gov- 
ernment. For this great task, nothing 
less than a joint presidential-congres- 
sional national commission seems appro- 
> priate. Its membership should consist 
of individuals whose experience, thought- 
fulness, and ability to transcend paro- 
chial and special-interest representation 
has been attested by past performance. 
The President’s reorganization plan 
could constitute an appropriate point 
of departure for this commission. 

It is possible that the proposals for 
structural change growing out of this 
broader-based review might not differ 
greatly in form and function from those 
recommended by the Ash Council. The 
very important difference should be in 
the philosophy of federal public service 
and rationale for executive reorganiza- 
tion that the President and his advisers 
did not adequately provide. For it is 
not enough to know how agencies are 
to be brought together functionally. It 
is equally, if not more, important to 
know how this relationship is to affect 
goals and strategies. - 

The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity (CEQ), for example, has been es- 
tablished as a statutory agency in the 
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Executive Office of the President. 
Its history during the first two 
years of its existence has been 


primarily the administration of Section 
102 of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. Its situation in 
the Executive Office has been a source 
of both strength and limitation. Im- 
plicit in its statutory organization is a 
leadership role in the formulation of 
national environmental policy. But 
constitutional prerogative in policy defi- 
nition rests with the President and the 
Congress. The council’s influence on 
policy must therefore be indirect and 
persuasive. It possesses the structure 
and mandate needed for policy leader- 
ship, but its political base is less ade- 
quate. Unlike the Council of Economic 
Advisers, it has no specific joint commit- 
tee in the Congress to receive and con- 
sider its reports. It may not be able to 
differ greatly from predominant view- 
points in the Executive Branch. Thus, 
the mere existence of a high-level ad- 
visory body on environmental policy 
issues is no guarantee that its views 
will be considered or that it will even 
formulate policy positions to recom- 
mend to the President and the Congress. 
Changes in its political milieu would be 
required if it were to become a major 
independent force for policy formulation. 

The environmental issue implies ‘a 
new outlook and emphasis in American 
government, in many respects contradic- 


-tory to hitherto prevailing assumptions. 


Past assumptions are reflected in the 
present’ structure. Unless a new struc- 
ture facilitates the new purpose—con- 
sistent with other major objectives—the 
results will be frustration, disappoint- 
ment, and a continuing decline of public 
confidence in government. Much more 
is at stake than government’s handling 
of environmental issues, important as 
they may be. 
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DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES 


Whatever the structure, a variety of 
methods are available to give effect to 
environmental policies. These methods, 
or approaches, to policy objectives fall 
into four general sets. They are not, 
however, fully comparable or alterna- 
tive. No single approach leads to all 
desirable objectives. They are, in brief: 


l. Self-executory; for example, the 
pricing of pollution and other forms 
of environmental degradation through 
taxes, licenses, and rebates. 

2. Self-helping; for example, estab- 
lishment of “environmental rights” 
which may be enforced through judicial 
action. 

3. Technological; for instance, speci- 
fications regarding applications of tech- 
nology; assistance for development of 
ameliorating technological innovations. 

4, Administrative; for instance, air 
and water quality standards; controls 
over emissions, land use, waste dis- 
posal, and other environment-affecting 
behaviors. 


All these approaches have been 
undergoing rapid change. It would not 
be useful to dwell upon them here in 
any great detail. Because no one of 
them answers all purposes and each has 
certain advantages, their use in combi- 
nation offers optimal implementation of 
environmental policies. 


Self-Executory Approach 

The self-executory approach mini- 
mizes governmental regulation, and 
through taxes or other fiscal devices is 
designed to cause polluters to adopt 
environmental protection measures in 
their own economic self-interest. The 
effectiveness of this approach depends 
on the availability of effective protective 
technologies and the pricing of the so- 
called “right to pollute” to discourage 
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as much pollution as is economically 
feasible. This method is most readily 
applicable to those aspects of environ- 
mental policy having to do with pollu- 
tion and consumption. Simplicity and 
economy of administrative costs are 
in its favor. It deserves to be used 
more extensively—for example, to reduce 
redundant outdoor advertising. 


Self-Help Approach 


The self-help approach also reflects 
a reluctance to depend upon public ad- 
ministration for environmental protec- 
tion. Its advocacy has often been 
premised on the unwillingness of the 
public agencies to protect the environ- 
mental “rights” of the individual citi- 
zen. The tendency of regulatory agen- 
cies to become symbiotically associated 
with the interests regulated is cited as 
a reason for preferring a tangible court 
order to the will-o’-the-wisp of adminis- 
trative action. “Sue the bastards” has 
been the motto of the more determined 
environmentalists, but litigation is a 
method also available to environmental 
protection agencies in government, and 
it has been used. The law permitting, 
self-help remains the ultimate resort 
when all other methods fail. 

The class-action suit bas rapidly be- 
come the major method by which indi- 
vidual citizens have collectively chal- 
lenged governmental action on environ- 
mental issues. This remedy, however, 
was sharply attacked by Solocitor Gen- 
eral of the United States Erwin N. 
Griswold, in defending the government 
against a suit brought by the Sierra 
Club to enjoin the departments of Ag- 
riculture and the Interior from permit- 
ting a multimillion dollar tourist and 
commercial recreation facility to be de- 
veloped in a national forest and wild- 
life refuge area in Mineral King Valley 
in California. In argument before the 
Supreme Court, the Solicitor General 
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declared that if environmental class- 
action suits continued to be permitted 
and to be carried to the Supreme Court, 
he would “. . . find it very difficult to 
think of any legal issue arising in gov- 
ernment which will not have to await 
one or more decisions in court before 
the administration charged with enforc- 
ing the law can take action.” * 


Technological Approach 


Technological solutions are also 
sought, in part, to obviate a need for 
regulatory action. If technology can be 
employed to sclve the environmental 
problem without inducing unwanted 
side-effects, it is the ideal protective 
approach. For example, since low-volt- 
age power lines can be economically 
placed underground, esthetic and safety 
regulations regarding their overhead 
placement are becoming less important. 
Recycling and recovery technologies 
could greatly reduce enforcement costs 
of air and water pollution control. 
Government assistance for research and 
development in environmental protec- 
tion technology should, therefore, be 
understood as a method of administering 
environmental protection policy. 


Administrative Approach 


Administrative regulation implies sur- 
veillance and contro] of environment- 
affecting behavior. It extends from 
standard setting and quality control en- 
forcement, as administered by the En- 
vironmental Prctection Agency, to the 
outright management of environmental 
services, chiefly at state or local levels 
of government. In part, regulation is 
evidence of the inadequacy, or inade- 
quate use, of the aforementioned pro- 
cedures. For example, total elimina- 


4. Note comment in The Washington Post, 
Wovember 18, 1971; The Evening Star (Wash- 
ington, DC), November 17, 1971; and The 
New York Times, November 18, 1971. 
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tion of internal combustion automobile 
engines or of factory stack emissions 
would remove the need for their regula- 
tion—but might create a new need in 
some other respect. 


Public Ownership 


Public initiative and direct manage- 
ment are often more effective approaches 
to environmental objectives than at- 
tempts to regulate. For example, pub- 
lic planning of urban growth and of 
land use could hardly be less effective 
than attempts to regulate the private 
interest performance of these activities. 
Public ownership of land could—not 
inevitably would—greatly facilitate the 
reshaping of America’s urban and rural 
environments. Popular prejudice against 
extensive public ownership and direct 
management of land has become in- 
creasingly irrational, as the great mass 
of Americans would zend to benefit 
from it and only the relatively few who 
are successful speculators and develop- 
ers would be disadvantaged. 

Rational choice among administrative 
procedures cannot be made without con- 
sidering the institutional and political 
setting in which action is to occur. In 
the United States, the complexity and 
uncertainty of this setting argues in 
favor of a pluralistic or multi-instru- 
mental approach. If no single method 
or group of methods eppears clearly to 
be the answer to an administrative 
need, the course of wisdom may be to 
try anything that has any plausible pos- 
sibility of success. In any case, as we 
have noted, the problems of the human 
environment differ to a degree that pre- 
cludes any “best method” as a panacea 
for dealing with them collectively. 


A Task of Synthesis 


The task of environmental adminis- 
tration may most realistically be under- 
stood as a part of the price that man 
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must pay for taking control of evolution 
from natural forces Since the begin- 
ning of history, man has progressively 
substituted artificial systems of his own 
contrivance for direct dependence on 
natural systems. Nature, however, 
maintains her own systems, but not 
man’s, Human technologies are not 
self-renewing; all eventually run down 
or wear out, and all are ultimately de- 
pendent upon the continuing operation 
of the natural systems of the biosphere 
from which they derive their energy or 
substance. The survival of civilized 
man is thus contingent upon maintain- 
ing his own contrived systems and their 
essential bases of support in the natural 
world. Environmental administration 
has now become necessary, because the 
unprecedented expansion of human pop- 
ulation and technology has imposed 
stresses upon all systems, natural and 
artificial; these stresses threaten the 
survival of the systems, and hence the 
survival of civilized man. 

Reduced to essential terms, the task 
of environmental administration may be 
defined as integrating the operation of 
man’s artificial systems with those of 
the natural world. The objective of 
this task is the satisfaction of human 
needs and values, qualitative as well as 
quantitative, psychological as well as 
material, esthetic as well as economic. 
The environmental crisis is a conse- 
quence of maladjustments among the 
systems of man and those of nature, 
and resource depletion, pollution, and 
qualitative deterioration of the environ- 
ment are consequences In most cases, 
the human error is to extract from the 
environment more than natural systems 
can renew or to overwhelm their capac- 
ity to absorb and recycle the residual 
products of man’s activities. 

To optimize relations between arti- 
ficial and natural systems it is chiefly 
necessary to avoid constructing man- 
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made systems in places and in ways that 
unnecessarily destroy benefits that man 
is receiving from natural systems. 
Wherever natural systems are, in effect, 
working for man-—producing effects 
beneficial to human welfare—artificial 
systems should intrude only after a care- 
ful weighing of probable gains and 
losses. Examples of need for better 
systems articulation may be found’ in 
human developments affecting coastal, 
estuarial, and inland marshlands, in the 
practices of surface mining, in highway 
and airport construction, and in the 
sub-division of land for residential and 
industrial purposes. Not all natural 
systems operate to human advantage, 
but environmental disorders result more 
often from human interference with 
those that are beneficial than from ad- 
verse effects—for instance, climatic 
change or continental subsidence—at- 
tributable primarily to “nature.” 

The tasks of systems articulation are 
too varied, complex, and dynamic to be 
dealt with solely through automatic or 
self-executory means. Engineering and 
administration based on verifiable sci- 
entific research are unavoidable tools of 
public policy directed toward simul- 
taneous advancement of civilized condi- 
tions and the maintenance of man’s 
natural life-support systems. 

The task of environmental adminis- 
tration, therefore, implies a systems or 
holistic approach to its mission. For 
example, the organization of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency was 
strongly influenced by the interconnec- 
tions among the forms and manifesta- 
tions of pollution, and the flow and 
transformation of pollutants through the 
The 
structure of the EPA should enhance 
the possibility of its effectively integrat- 
ing environmental protection measures 
with the operations of man-made and 
natural systems. 
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The emerging recognition of need for 
international institutional arrangements 
for environmental protection and control 
has stimulated serious examination of 
the kinds of administrative structures 
and procedures that might be feasible 
and effective within the present config- 
uration of world politics. Illustrative 
of one of the more detailed and care- 
fully thought out analyses of the prob- 
lem of international environmental ad- 
ministration is a report to the United 
States Department of State by the 
Committee on International Environ- 
mental Programs of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences.’ It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that effective control 
over man’s impact upon his environment 
will require concerted action at all po- 
litical levels, from local to global. Ad- 
ministrative regulation for environ- 
mental protection and control will, in 
the nature of the problems encountered, 
increasingly be seen as an intergovern- 
mental and transnational problem for 
which new institutional arrangements 
and administrative procedures will be 
required. To those familiar with past 
failures of international contro] efforts, 
this prospect may seem utopian. But 
it may be even more utopian to believe 
that nations can continue indefinitely to 
serve their perceived short-range, ex- 
clusive interests without regard for the 
ultimate consequences of environmental 
degradation. National action on en- 
vironmental issues in the future seems 
certain to take place against a back- 
ground of international concern to a 
degree seldom found with regard to 
more clearly localized domestic issues. 

The ultimate task of environmental 
quality agencies at all political levels, 


5 The Instetutsonal Implications of Inter- 
national Environmental Cooperation. A Re- 
port to the Department of State by the Com- 
mittee for International Environmental Pro- 
giams (Washington, DC: National Academy 
of Sciences, November 1, 1971) 
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and especially at the top of each ad- 
ministrative hierarchy, is a task of syn- 
thesis. This consideration implies a 
structure and a criterion for personnel 
selection that will facilitate the inte- 
grative synthesizing functions of the 
work to be done. To achieve their in- 
tended effects, and te avoid unintended 
consequences, administrative regulations 
for environmental control should be de- 
veloped within a general strategy for 
reaching a specified state of future en- 
vironment. Such a 3:rategy would re- 
quire consideration of such basic issues 
as the numbers and distributions of 
future populations, the emphasis of the 
economic system, the role of science in 
society, and the suitability of institu- 
tional arrangements for accomplishing 
agreed-upon purposes. At whatever po- 
litical level these tasks are undertaken, 
their relationship to action at other 
levels must be consicered if effective re- 
sults are to be obtamed. 

Attention to the technical and tactical 
aspects of environmental administration 
will always be required. It is important 
to monitor their effects, not only upon 
the specific environmental problem with 
which they are concerned, but also upon 
the operations of the relevant socio- 
ecological system as a whole, and this 
may, in some instances, imply interna- 
tional surveillance. Administrative pol- 
icy and organization should provide for 
this need, as they do in the separation 
of the policy and surveillance functions 
of the Council for Environmental Qual- 
ity from the operational functions of 
the EPA and other environment-related 
control agencies. It would accordingly 
be a major strategic error to remove the 
CEQ from the Executive Office of the 
President to a “line operation” in a de- 
partment of natural resources or en- 
vironment—a possibility implied in the 
Ash Council Report. The only feasible 
move would be a lateral move into a 
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national planning agency, independent 
of personal control by the President 
and equally answerable to the Congress. 
This development would be improbable 
unless presidential government were to 
be modified, perhaps informally, in the 
direction of cabinet responsibility. An 
executive branch of hardly more than 
seven super-departments would seem to 
increase the feasibility of such a possi- 
bility. 
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If the growing problems of the en- 


‘vironment are as serious as even mod- 


erate observers believe, major changes 
in the structure and procedures of pub- 
lic administration are unavoidable. 
These changes can be avoided only if 
the problems spontaneously disappear, 
or society proves unable or unwilling to 
cope with them, Each of these eventu- 
alities seems less probable than the 
probability of institutional change. 


Nuclear Power Licensing and Regulation 


By Haroitp P. GREEN 


ABSTRACT: The Atomic Energy Commission’s nuclear- 
power licensing function involves public hearings on complex 
technical issues relating to the safety of the proposed plants. 
In these proceedings, the AEC and the license applicant are 
typically allied, and the opposition comes from public groups 
which intervene to defend the public interest. Although the 
ultimate issues relate to the kind of benefit/risk considera- 
tions which are essentially political in nature, the intervenors 
have been forced to advance their contentions by means of 
licensing proceedings because the closed political structure 
handling atomic energy precludes effective resort to the legis- 
lative process. It is doubtful that such public participation in 
the determination of safety issues in an administrative pro- 
ceeding characterized by the adversary process serves any 
useful purpose commensurate with the costs and delays in- 
volved. There are indications that the AEC may be reform- 
ing its procedures so as to bring about full and candid dis- 
closure of the benefits and risks of nuclear power. Such a 
new policy would not only restore public confidence in the 
AEC as a regulatory agency, but would also provide a basis for 
removing the issues of benefit/risk determinations to the 
political and legislative arenas. 
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NUCLEAR POWER LICENSING AND REGULATION 


NDER the original Atomic Energy 

Act of 1946, the Atomic Energy 
Commission functioned primarily as an 
agency responsible for the conduct of 
research and development and for pro- 
duction of nuclear fuel and equipment 
for military purposes. It had only 
minor regulatory functions, which re- 
lated primarily to source materials such 
as uranium and by-product materials 
such as radio-isotopes. The more sub- 
stantial aspects of atomic energy tech- 
nology—the production of nuclear fuel 
and the construction, ownership, and 
operation of facilities for the production 
and use of such fuel—were subject to 
mandatory government monopoly; pri- 
vate activities with respect to these 
were essentially prohibited. 

In 1954, a new Atomic Energy Act 
was enacted which completely super- 
seded the 1946 Act. The 1954 Act 
eliminated none of the AEC’s research, 
development, and production responsi- 
bilities and functions, but it did aban- 
don the government monopoly, and it 
opened the door to private investment 
and activities with respect to the peace- 
ful applications of atomic energy. In 
view of the relationship of the civilian 
atomic energy technology to military 
technology, and the hazards of the ci- 
vilian technology to the health and 
safety of the public, an exceptionally 
stringent licensing and 
scheme was set forth in the 1954 Act. 
In administering this licensing and reg- 
ulatory scheme, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is enjoined by numerous 
and repetitive provisions of the 1954 
Act to ensure that licensed activities 
will not be “inimical to the common 
defense and security or to the health 
and safety of the public.” The Act im- 
plicitly gives AEC full discretion to es- 
tablish more specific licensing and regu- 
latory standards beyond these broad and 
vague criteria. 


regulatory . 
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The principal subject of AEC licens- 
ing and regulation is nuclear power 
technology. Nuclear power plants use 
as fuel what the Act terms “special 
nuclear material,” and special nuclear 
material is also the material which is 
the heart of nuclear weapons. In addi- 
tion, nuclear power plants produce spe- 
cial nuclear material as part of the 
“ashes” generated as the fuel is con- 
sumed. The relationship of nuclear 
power technology to military uses is, 
therefore, obvious, since diversion of 
any special nuclear material to weapons 
use must be guarded against by appro- 
priate accounting and safeguards pro- 
cedures. 


HAZARDS oF NUCLEAR POWER 


The hazards of nuclear power to the 
health and safety of the public and to 
the environment generally have two as- 
pects. In normal operation, nuclear 
power plants discharge large quantities 
of heat and very small quantities of 
radiation into the environment. The 
heat, when discharged into bodies of 
water, gives rise to what some environ- 
mentalists term thermal pollution, harm- 
ful to aquatic life. The radiation dis- 
charged into water and the’ atmosphere 
is at levels which most scientists believe 
are many orders of magnitude less than 
levels which will cause harm to life. 
This belief is, however, based primarily 
on extrapolations and is not yet clearly 
supported by experimental data or by 
long-term epidemiological studies. The 
fact is that very little is known as to 
the long-term somatic and genetic ef- 
fects of even extremely low levels of 
radiation exposure, cumulatively over a 
long period of time; and the basic prin- 
ciple underlying the control of radio- 
active materials is the presumption that 
any unnecessary exposure to man-made 
radiation is at least undesirable. As the 
Federal Radiation Council stated: 
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“There should not be any man-made 
radiation exposure without the expecta- 
tion of benefit resulting from such ex- 
posure.” + 

The more obvious and substantial 
hazard relates to the possibility of a 
major accident. This possibility has 
required that utilities exercise meticu- 
lous care in Gesigning and operating 
nuclear power plants to minimize such 
potentiality, and there are multiple in- 
dependent stazes of technical review es- 
tablished by the AEC to audit, reén- 
force, and supplement the utility’s own 
efforts. Each plant is designed and 
constructed with great attention to qual- 
ity control and in such a manner as to 
avoid malfunction. In addition, there 
are incorporated multiple, redundant 
systems to avoid malfunction and to 
limit the consequences of any malfunc- 
tion which may occur. The nuclear 
reactor itself is required to be con- 
structed within a containment structure 
meticulously designed to withstand any 
energy impact which might be released 
from the reactor in case of accident. 
And, finally, it is required that nuclear 
.power facilities be located within an 
uninhabited exclusion zone surrounded 
by a low population zone. All this is 
intended to ensure that no predictable 
occurrence can result in injury to the 
public, It is frequently stated, there- 
fore, by the nuclear industry and by 
the government atomic energy estab- 
lishment, that the possibility of an acci- 
dent which would have an adverse im- 
pact on the public health and safety is 
exceedingly or infinitesimally remote. 

On the other hand, in the unlikely 
event that these precautions fail, the re- 
sulting accident could have catastrophic 
proportions dwarfing those of any other 
conceivable catastrophe resulting from 


1 Recommendations to the President by 
the Federal Radiation Council, May 13, 1960, 
Recommendation No. 1. 
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a man-made cause. In 1956, the AEC 
commissioned its Brookhaven National 
Laboratory to undertake a study of the 
Theoretical Possibilities and Conse- 
quences of Major Accidents in Large 
Nuclear Power Plents.? This study 
concluded that if any accident occurred 
releasing all fission products in the re- 
actor into the environment, there might 
be (1) 3,400 deaths at distances up to 
15 miles and 43,000 injuries at dis- 
tances up to 75 miles, (2) property 
damage of as much as $7 billion, and 
(3) land contamination at even greater 
distances. Eight years later, the chair- 
man of AEC stated that because of 
technological advances the possibility of 
such an accident was even more remote, 
but that if it occurred the damage might 
be somewhat greater than estimated in 
the Brookhaven report.® 

The possibility of such a catastrophic 
accident was a deterrent to private in- 
vestment in nuclear power, since utili- 
ties and equipment suppliers were un- 
derstandably troubled about the possi- 
bility of potential astronomical and 
bankrupting public liability, especially 
in view of the fact that insurance cov- 
erage for such large amounts was not 
available. To overcome this deterrent, 
the Price-Anderson Act was enacted in 
1957 as an amendment to the 1954 
Act.* Under Price-Anderson, each nu- 
clear power plant licensee is requized to 
carry the maximum amount of liability 
insurance available from the insurance 
industry At the present time, $82 mil- 
lion of public liability insurance is 
available In addition, the Price-An- 


2 US. Atomic Energy Commission, WASH- 
740 (1957). 

3. Hearings on Proposed Extension of AEC 
Indemnity Legislation Before the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 89th Congress Ist Session, 
347-48 (1965) 

4. Public Law 85-256 (1957), 42 USC 
$2210. 
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derson Act requires the AEC to enter 
into an agreement with each licensee 
whereby the AEC will indemnify any 
person who may be liable, as a conse- 
quence of a nuclear power plant acci- 
dent causing substantial injury to the 
public, up to an aggregate of $560 mil- 
lion, including the insurance coverage. 
If total liability exceeds $560 million, 
all liability above this figure is cut off 
by operation of law, and the $560 mil- 
lion fund (insurance plus indemnity) is 
apportioned pro rata among the claim- 
ants as in a bankruptcy case. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that no utility and no 
equipment supplier can have one penny’s 
worth of liability out of its own pocket. 

It is clear that in 1957, when Price- 
Anderson was enacted, there would have 
been no investment in nuclear power so 
long as the threat—even the remote pos- 
sibility—of such astronomical liability 
remained. Price-Anderson was origi- 
nally to expire in 1967, but in 1965 it 
was extended for another ten years, un- 
til 1977. Analysis of the legislative his- 
tory of the 1965 amendment’ shows 
that no industry spokesman stated un- 
equivocally that continuation of Price- 
Anderson was a sine qua non of further 
investment in nuclear power. On the 
other hand, continuation was strongly 
urged by all such spokesmen on the 
ground that its expiration would be a 
deterrent to nuclear power development. 
The report of the Joint Committee on 


Atomic Energy on the extension bill 


stated that the “potential threat of un- 
insurable liability . . . based as it is on 
a lack of sufficient operating experience 
to form an adequate judgment of risk” 
was as great a deterrent to industrial 
participation in 1965 as it was in 1957.° 

The reality of the nuclear power haz- 
ard is conclusively demonstrated by the 


5. Hearings, supra, note 3. 
6 FLR. Rep. No 883, 89th Cong. 1st Sess. 
11 (1965). 
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continuing existence of the Price-Ander- 
son Act. However infinitesimally re- 
mote may be the possibility of a cata- 
strophic accident, it is a risk that indus- 
try is not prepared to assume without 
the Price-Anderson umbrella; at the 
same time, it is a risk. which is thrust 
upon those people who live in the 
shadow of nuclear power plants. 

The AEC’s procedures for licensing 
nuclear power plants are concerned al- 
most entirely with making the determi- 
nation required under its rules that 
there is “reasonable assurance that the 
proposed facility can be constructed and 
operated at the proposed location with- 
out undue risk to the health and safety 
of the public.” The AEC’s performance 
of this function involves problems and 
procedures which are unique among 
regulatory agencies. 


PUBLIC Groups ENTER LICENSING 
PROCESS 


Unlike other situations in which regu- 
latory agencies are responsible for mak- 
ing licensing determinations on the basis 
of safety considerations—where the ad- 
ministrative proceedings are primarily 
bilateral affairs, in which the only par- 
ties are the applicant and the licensing 
authority—in the case of nuclear power 
licensing, the public generally and spe- 
cific public groups have become active 
participants in the licensing process. 
This is in part due to substantial public 
apprehension—some rational and some 
irrational—about the risks of nuclear 
power. In part also it is due to a lack 
of public confidence in the AEC and its 
credibility. 

In other areas of safety licensing, the 
licensing agency has only a single statu- 
tory mandate, to ensure that the licensed 
activity will be safely conducted in the 
public interest. For the most part, the 
public has confidence in these licensing 
agencies. True, the licensing agency 
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may be corrupt, bumbling, or ineffective, 
but in such cases the remedy is correc- 
tive legislation or a change in personnel. 
In the case of the AEC, no one could 
seriously challenge the competence and 
dedication of the AEC’s licensing and 
regulatory staff or its devotion to pro- 
tecting the health and safety of the 
public. 

There are, however, more basic prob- 
lems, which go to the very institution of 
the AEC. The statutory mandate of 
the AEC is not only to protect the pub- 
lic health and safety, but also to pro- 
mote and support the development of 
nuclear power The AEC is responsible 
not only for ensuring that nuclear power 
plants are sale, but also for ensuring 
that nuclear power will be developed, 
installed, and used. The AEC’s regula- 
tory posture, therefore, is one of strin- 
gent but benevolent regulation. When 
it considers a particular application for 
a particular nuclear power plant license, 
it has the dual interest of seeing that 
the plant comes into operation and see- 
ing that it will pose no undue risk. 
Since the degree of risk is essentially a 
matter of economics—anything can be 
made safer if greater costs are incurred 
—the AEC’s safety judgments are nec- 
essarily colored to some extent by con- 
siderations of economic feasibility to 
the applicant. And, in performing its 
role, the AEC takes great pains to avoid 
saying or doing anything which will 
have the effect of “unduly alarming” 
the public, since public alarm would 
deter development and introduction of 
nuclear power. Many public pro- 
nouncements of the AEC have, there- 
fore, the ring of lack of candor, of over- 
stating benefits and understating or 
sugar-coating risks. In the age in which 
we live, many intelligent, articulate seg- 
ments of the public, skeptical about 
authority generally, simply do not trust 
the AEC and seek recourse through ac- 
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tive participation in the licensing proc- 
ess. 

Recourse to participation in the licens- 
ing process is not difficult. As enacted 
in 1954, the Act includes a provision 
that in any licensing proceeding ‘the 
Commission shall grant a hearing to any 
person whose interest may be affected.” 7 
This provision entered the Act by way 
of an amendment offered on the Senate 
floor. It appears from the legislative 
history of the Act that this provision 
was intended by its sponsors more for 
consideration of economic factors than 
safety factors. In 1957, however, a 
Democratic-controlled Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, concerned about is- 
suance of a construction permit by a 
Republican-controlled Commission for 
a nuclear power plant despite grave 
safety questions, responded by sponsor- 
ing an amendment to the Act imposing 
a mandatory public hearing require- 
ment on every nuclear power plant li- 
cense application.2 The requirement 
for a public hearing in each case consti- 
tuted an open invitation for public par- 
ticipation and for persons concerned 
about safety issues to intervene. In 
most cases, however, the mandatory 
public hearing was a charade, in which 
the only parties were the applicant and 
the AEC regulatory staff, codpezating 
symbiotically to expedite issuance of the 
license. Accordingly, the public hearing 
came to be regarded as an educational 
or propaganda exercise, performed pri- 
marily to show the public how safe the 
plant was and how thorough and con- 
scientious the AEC safety review had 
been. 


ENVIRONMENTAL VALUES AS STIMULUS 
In the last few years, however, as 
public apprehension has increased, 


7 42 US.C, §2239 
8 Public Law 87-206 (1957) 
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largely under the stimulus of the new 
concern for environmental values, inter- 
ventions by groups purporting to repre- 
sent the public interest have become 
more the rule than the exception. As 
“public interest lawyers” have entered 
the fray, the interventions have resulted 
in very substantial delay and expense to 
the utilities and, it is said, delays in 
meeting the nation’s expanding needs 
for electrical energy. 

The public hearings are strange af- 
fairs, both substantively and procedu- 
rally. The statutory requirement for a 
hearing on the construction permit ap- 
plication, whether or not anyone inter- 
venes to oppose its issuance, requires 
that consideration be given and findings 
made with respect to all the principal 
technica! features of the proposed plant. 
Accordingly, even when intervenors are 
parties, this format places primary em- 
phasis on whether or not particular sys- 
tems and pieces of hardware will in fact 
operate as they are supposed to. Inter- 
vening public groups, with their limited 
resources, are compelled as part of their 


opposition to contest these features’ 


against a massive array of outstanding 
experts and authorities assembled by 
the utility, the equipment suppliers, and 
the AEC staff. 

There is serious question whether a 
public hearing in an adversary context 
is really a proper or adequate means 
for making the kind of safety judgments 
required in nuclear power licensing. 
There is also serious question as to what 
contributions toward resolution of safety 
issues public interest groups can make 
as intervenors in view of their limited 
resources and the enormous difficulties 
they face in finding technical consult- 
ants, let alone expert witnesses, who can 
even begin to approach the caliber of 
the establishment’s scientists and engi- 
neers. It is anomalous that the AEC 
compels the case to be contested on 
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narrow technical grounds, since the in- 
tervenors are really not concerned about 
the technical features inside the plant; 
rather, their concern relates to the more 
fundamental questions as to what harm- 
ful materials will come out of the plant 
in normal operation and in the event of 
an accident. 

The AEC’s entire regulatory scheme 
is based on requirements that radio- 
active discharges from the plant under 
both normal operating and accident 
conditions may not exceed certain limits 
set forth in AEC’s radiation protection 
standards, contained in Part 20 of 
AEC’s regulations.? Most public inter- 
venors in nuclear power licensing cases 
have sought to challenge the validity 
of these standards, claiming that radia- 
tion exposures at these levels are not 
without risk to the public health and 
safety and the environment generally 
AEC, however, steadfastly refused to 
permit challenge of the Part 20 stan- 
dards in licensing cases. 

However, it appears that, as a result 
of a 1971 decision by the United 
States Court of Appeals in Calvert 
Cliffs Coordinating Committee, Inc. v. 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commisston,? AEC 
will no longer be able to proceed on the 
presumption that Part 20 standards de- 
finitively establish safe levels of radio- 
active discharges. 

With respect to the accident problem, 
intervenors have faced equally difficult 
problems. Each license application in- 
cludes a mass of technical information 
concerning myriad systems and gadgets 
incorporated in the plant to prevent the 
occurrence of accidents and to limit the 
consequences of any accidents which 
may occur. The efficacy of these de- 
vices is supported by an impressive 
array of witnesses who testify that these 
devices will work as advertised The 


9 10 CFR Part 20 
10 449 F2d 1109 (DC Cir, 1971) 
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nature of the hearings is such that 
intervenors are compelled to try to at- 
tack the efficacy of the various devices. 
Obviously, the intervenors, with their 
limited resources and limited access 
to expert witnesses of the caliber of 
those in the stables of the utility and 
the AEC, are ill-equipped to carry this 
burden. Thev have very little effective 
opportunity to articulate within the 
framework of the hearing process their 
real concern—that, reviewing the plant 
as a totality, there is a significant pos- 
sibility of a catastrophic accident at- 
tributable to some possible malfunction, 
some possible human error, or some 
unforeseeable combination of events 


THE INTERVENORS’ ISSUE 


From the iatervenors’ standpoint, the 
issue with which they are concerned is 
the existence of what they regard as 
some significant level of risk attributa- 
ble to amorphous causes—a level of risk 
which they do not want to assume, 
especially because they do not perceive 
that the benefits to them of the plant 
justify their being saddled with this 
risk. This is an important, although 
subtle, point, difficult to articulate and to 
understand, ard the intervenors’ ability 
to make this point has been severely im- 
peded by the AEC’s position that the 
national policy to introduce and use 
nuclear power establishes a presumption 
that every nuclear power plant is, per se, 
beneficial. 

The hearings on safety issues are held 
before a thrze-man Atomic Safety and 
Licensing Bcard, drawn from a panel of 
twenty-nine members established by 
AEC for this purpose. Almost all of 
the panel are part-time members whose 
full-time positions are with universities, 
industry, and law firms. Each three- 
man board consists of one lawyer, who 
acts as chairman, and two technically 
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qualified members, that is, scientists or 
engineers. The technically qualified 
members bring to the case substantial 
knowledge and expertise with respect to 
technical issues Obviously, therefore, 
their decisions are based not only on 
the evidence in the record but also on 
previous knowledge derived from experi- 
ence. In this sense the Atomic Safety 
and Licensing Board is the apotheosis 
of the expert administrative agency 
The hearings themselves are part legal 
proceedings to ascertain the facts, part 
town-meeting to elicit views pro and 
con from interested members of the 
public, and part educational enterprises 
to attempt to allay public apprehension. 

As is to be expected when boards are 
constituted with part-time members, and 
especially when twc of the three mem- 
bers are scientists or engineers, the per- 
formance of individual boards varies 
widely. In some cases, the boards are 
largely passive and conduct themselves 
strictly as judges; in other cases. par- 
ticularly where issues of particular in- 
terest to the technical members are 
raised, these technical members may 
conduct interrogations reminiscent of a 
graduate seminar or an oral examination 
of a doctoral candidate. 

The most striking characteristic of 
the hearings is the role of the AEC staff 
A case never comes to hearing until 
after the staff has, based on its thorough 
review and interchange with the appli- 
cant, reached the conclusion that the 
plant is adequately safe Accordingly, 
the staff’s principal role in the hearing 
is in defense of that conclusion, and the 
staff participates actively and vigorously 
in an effort to have the license issued 
as quickly as possible with minimum 
fuss. Indeed, intervenors typically re- 
gard the AEC staff, and not the appli- 
cant, as their principal opponent and 
antagonist. It is unfortunate chat a 
staff so competer.t and dedicated to 
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protection of the public health and 
safety always appears in the public 
forum as a defender of the applicant 
and an enemy of the public interest as 
the intervenors perceive it. Indeed, 
most intervenors perceive their role as 
one of performing the function which 
they believe should be performed by 
the AEC staff—that is, bringing out all 
the relevant facts, pro and con. 


UNIQUENESS OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


These unique aspects of nuclear 
power licensing reflect a belief which has 
existed in various forms since atomic 
energy technology was first unveiled in 
1945, that atomic energy is unique and 
requires unique government institutions 
to deal with it. Initially, the unique- 
ness was perceived as lying in the fact 
that the technology was at the same 
time so enormously destructive and so 
enormously beneficial, coupled with the 
fact that public policy decisions had to 
be made within the confines of the secu- 
rity system so as to prevent the leaking 
of “secrets.” As peaceful applications 
of atomic energy were declassified and 
became commonplace, the perception of 
uniqueness shifted somewhat. 

A i961 study of the AEC regulatory 
process conducted by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy con- 
cluded that the AEC regulatory task 
was unique and “unlike the usual pro- 
ceeding before a regulatory agency.” 
Among other major characteristics cited 
as contributing to this uniqueness was 
one that the role of the AEC staff is 
typically not to “resolve a controversy 
between private interests or between a 
private interest and the public interest, 
but simply to reach a sound judgment 
as to the safety of a proposed reactor,” 
which judgment is typically “not 
based on facts but on an admixture 
of facts, scientific and engineering 
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theory and experimentation, and policy 
considerations.” +4 

It is useful, in considering these prob- 
lems, to look at the totality of govern- 
mental actions involved in a decision 
that a nuclear power plant should be 
constructed and operated. The initial 
decision is made by the utility, which 
determines that additional generating 
capacity is required and that this addi- 
tional capacity should be achieved 
through nuclear power rather than 
through a fossil-fueled plant. The util- 
ity’s decision is usually subject to re- 
view by a state public utility commis- 
sion, which issues its approval in the 
form of a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. The state regulatory 
agency’s approval is generally based on 
economic considerations, since it is rec- 
ognized that safety considerations are 
in the hands of the AEC. The AEC’s 
safety determination is then made in 
terms of a decision as to “undue risk,” 
which clearly must involve a conclusion 
as to whether anticipated benefits out- 
weigh the admitted, although assumedly 
minor, hazards. In this process, al- 
though the AEC disavows any responsi- 
bility for determining whether the util- 
ity in fact requires additional capacity 
and whether nuclear power is the best 
way to achieve it, its licensing review 
takes place on the assumption that more 
electric power capacity is needed and 
that nuclear power is the optimum 
means for obtaining it. 

This peculiar situation is based on 
the Atomic Energy Act, which has been 
interpreted as imposing a responsibility 
on AEC to bring about a rapid develop- 
ment and installation of nuclear power. 
The fact that such a statute exists and 
is so interpreted is largely attributable 
to the role of the Joint Committee on 


11. JCAE Staff, 87th Cong. 1st Sess, Im- 
proving the Regulatory Process 45 (Comm. 
Print Vol I, 1961). 
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Atomic Energy. As has been shown 
elsewhere,” the Joint Committee is an 
enormously pcwerful political institu- 
tion with a strong vested interest in 
development anc exploitation of nuclear 
power, and Congress has in effect per- 
mitted the Joint Committee to act as its 
surrogate, subject at best in most cases 
to only uncritical ratification. In addi- 
tion to the statutory provisions exhort- 
ing nuclear power development, the 
Joint Committee exercises immense in- 
fluence and control through a variety of 
extra-statutory techniques, utilized to 
spur the AEC to do what is necessary 
to achieve full commercial exploitation 
of nuclear power. It is noteworthy that 
since the 1957 amendment providing for 
a mandatory hearing on every license 
application, every subsequent action of 
the Joint Committee has been in the 
direction of facilitating, rather than con- 
trolling, the licensing of nuclear power 
plants. At the present time, legislation 
is pending before the Joint Committee 
to limit the disruptive and delaying ef- 
fects of public interest groups’ interven- 
tion in the licensing process, primarily 
by limiting the opportunities for such 
intervention. 

In effect, the AEC’s nuclear power 
licensing function operates on a tech- 
nology which was brought into being 
through government investment and 
which still is supported, stimulated, and 
subsidized by the federal government. 
Development of the technology has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace, free of many 
of the normal restraints, such as poten- 
tial liability, provided by the market 
and legal system. Development of the 
technology, which under normal market 
conditions would require many decades, 
has been compressed into a relatively 

12. Harold P. Green and Alan Rosenthal, 
Government of the Atom: The Integration of 
Powers (New York. Atherton Press, 1963). 


13. H.R 9286, S. 2152, 92nd Cong. 2nd Sess 
(1971). 
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few years. Operating experience has 
been leap-frogged as successive genera- 
tions of larger and more sophisticated 
nuclear power plants have been licensed 
before the lessons cf experience with 
previous generations have been fully 
available and assimilated. The predic- 
tive judgment of competent experts has 
been substituted for these lessons of ex- 
perience, and the risks of nuclear power 
have been thrust upon the public on 
the assumption that the safety devices 
will work as advertised. 

It is the benevolent, supportive role 
of government which primarily distin- 
guishes the regulatory functions of AEC 
from those of other regulatory agencies. 
For many years, some have vigorously 
advocated a breaking up of the AEC 
so as to separate the licensing and regu- 
latory functions from the promotional 
and operational functions. Although 
such separation might be somewhat use- 
ful, it would not be a panacea, since the 
basic problem rests more in the role of 
the Joint Committee than in the func- 
tions of the AEC It would be an ex- 
tremely difficult political task to take 
from the Joint Committee its present 
legislative and oversight responsibilities 
with respect to licensing and regulation. 
So long as the Joint Committee retains 
these responsibilities, it can be expected 
that immense, and probably irresistible, 
pressures will be brought to bear to 
ensure that the nuclear power licensing 
and regulatory functions are performed 
much as they now are. 


Tae AEC CREDIBILITY GAP 
AND THE NEPA 


There is, however, one important sign 
of change. The National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) imposes 
upon AEC, together with all other fed- 
eral agencies, a responsibility to con- 
sider and evaluate environmental factors 
in all decision-making which may have 
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an impact on the environment. ‘There 
also is imposed a requirement for 
preparation and dissemination of envi- 
ronmental impact statements in connec- 
tion with federal actions which may 
have an impact on the environment. In 
July, 1971, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
rendered a decision in which it severely 
castigated AEC for its implementa- 
tion of NEPA and laid down stan- 
dards for AEC’s implementation of that 
Act in the future.1* In response to this 
decision, AEC has issued revised regula- 
tions, the effect of which, it says, is 
to make the Atomic Energy Commission 
directly responsible for evaluating the total 
environmental impact, including thermal 
effects, of nuclear power plants and for 
assessing this impact in terms of the avail- 
able alternatives and the need for electric 
power.15 


Under these new rules, AEC will no 
longer regard as conclusive the fact that 
discharges into the environment meet 
prescribed standards; rather, considera- 
tion must now be given to the environ- 
mental impact, if any, of discharges 
which meet these standards. 

In each case there must be a bal- 
ancing of the benefits of the nuclear 
power plant against its total environ- 
mental costs, taking into consideration, 
of course, the precise benefits of that 
plant, the need for power, and the alter- 
natives to nuclear power for meeting 
these needs. It is too early to judge 
what effect these new procedures will 
have in terms of the frequency and 
intensity of interventions by public 
groups, but it is clear that they will 
result in significant delays in AEC’s 
licensing actions because of the new and 
substantial burdens imposed on both 
the license applicants and the AEC itself. 

The AEC’s decision to acquiesce in 

14. Supra, note 10. 

15. 10 C.F.R. Part 50, Appendix D, 
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and implement, rather than seek Su- 
preme Court review of, the Calvert 
Cliffs decision may well mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of this 
regulatory agency. It seems to reflect 
AEC’s comprehension that the basic 
cause of the present nuclear power con- 
troversy, and the resultant impasse in 
nuclear power licensing caused by the 
frequency and intensity of interven- 
tions, has been an AEC credibility gap. 
If the AEC’s new post-Calvert Cliff’s 
rules are faithfully implemented, the re- 
sult should be a full and candid dis- 
closure of facts pertaining to both the 
benefits and risks of nuclear power. 
-Such disclosure will make it possible 
for the first time for the issue of nuclear 
power to be debated meaningfully in 
the political arena. Heretofore, public 
policy decisions with respect to nuclear 
power have been made within the con- 
fines of a closed political structure. 
Decisions have been made by the AEC 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, usually acting jointly and sym- 
biotically. Great pains are taken to 
avoid the emergence into public view 
of policy differences. Typically, these 
policy differences are resolved behind 
closed doors, so that by the time pro- 
posals emerge to public view they have 
become non-controversial. Decisions as 
to the balancing of benefits and risks of 
nuclear power are not in any sense arbi- 
trarily made. They are based on the 
views of the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the scientific and technical com- 
munity. But these views invariably 
reach the public in the form of care- 
fully filtered conclusions designed to 
allay public apprehension and induce 
public acquiescence. To the extent that 
opponents of nuclear power have at- 
tempted to inject their views into the 
political process, it has been relatively 
easy to dismiss them as ill-informed, 
biased, or irresponsible because their 
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views are not accepted by the scientific 
community as a whole. 

The consistent tendency of the estab- 
lishment to dispense to the public only 
sigar-coated conclusions, and not actual 
facts as to benefits and risks, has re- 
sulted in an undesirable polarization of 
the nuclear power controversy. With- 
out ready access to authoritative facts, 
opponents of nuclear power have been 
compelled to press their contentions on 
the basis of half-truths and exaggerated 
claims of risk, making it easier for the 
establishment to discredit them. More- 
over, the ad hominem rejection of their 
contentions only serves to escalate this 
polarization. The result has been utter 
frustration of their efforts to bring 
about a meaningful discussion of the nu- 
clear power issue in the political arena. 

This has led opponents of nuclear 
power to press their contentions through 
intervention in nuclear power licensing 
cases, where the administrative proce- 
dures give them a clear right to be 
heard respectfully. The AEC’s licens- 
ing hearings have become, in effect, 
adjuncts of the political process, be- 
cause opponents of nuclear power have 
nowhere else to gc. The issues raised 
in these hearings are more of a political 
than a legal or factual nature, since they 
turn upon the question of how much 
risk society should be compelled to ac- 
cept in exchange for obvious benefits. 
Indeed, a major purpose of many inter- 
ventions has been to bring out the real 
facts about nuclear power—which the 
AEC is believed to be concealing—in 
order to educate the public as a predi- 
cate for political action. Unfortunately, 


however, the adversary process is not 
altogether suited for such an educational 
function, since the intervenors on the 
one hand, and the applicant and the 
AEC on the other hand, are compelled 
by the adversary process to assert their 
contentions in extreme form, and the 
middle ground of actual truth rarely 
emerges. 

Use of administrative hearings in spe- 
cific licensing cases for such purposes 
is obviously wasteful and inappropriate. 
The issue really is what benefits the 
public wants and what risks the public 
is prepared to assume in order to 
have these benefits. This is clearly a 
political/legislative issue rather than 
one for adjudication in a licensing case, 
which centers upon the testimony of ex- 
pert witnesses who have no competence 
or knowledge as to the public’s attitude 
on the relevant risks and benefits. 

If, indeed, the Calvert Cliffs decision 
is ushering in a new era of full and 
candid disclosure of the benefits and 
risks of nuclear power, its major conse- 
quence may well be the arming of op- 
ponents of nuclear power with unvar- 
nished facts on the basis of which they 
will be able to resort more effectively 
to the political process. A shift in the 
focus of the controversy from the ad- 
ministrative process to the political 
process will put the controversy where 
it belongs and, at least in the area of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, elimi- 
nate the concept that atomic energy is 
unique. Thus, this important technol- 
ogy can be dealt with in the context of 
the normal processes of decision-making 
in a democratic society. 
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The Cable Question: Evolution 
or Revolution in Electronic Mass Communications 


By Don R. Le Duc 


ABSTRACT: The federal broadcast regulatory structure has 
rested for almost a half century on one central base of author- 
ity, the frequency license privilege furnishing both the con- 
stitutional justification and administrative control essential 
for exercise of governmental supervision. Cable television 
marked the first serious challenge to this traditional founda- 
tion, its wired, audience-supported program delivery technique 
threatening the dissemination monopoly necessary for con- 
tinued broadcast station operation and thus for continued 
supervision by the Federal Communications Commission. 
The FCC has been successful in restricting cable to an auxil- 
iary broadcast service function, denying it the television 
signals necessary for major market penetration. Yet, despite 
commission hostility, cable appears far more a symptom than 
a cause of broadcast delivery problems, and only a portent of 
future multi-channel systems. This historical overview is de- 
signed to isolate a pattern of conduct over an extended period 
of time which may reveal internal bias, impairing the objec- 
tivity of the commission when evaluating such communication 
challenge. To the extent that the FCC may be predisposed 
to protect its established system at all cost, that cost may be 
too high to be acceptable in terms of vital service denied the 
public. 


Don R. Le Duc is an attorney, broadcast legal constultant, and Assistant Professor in 
Speech Communications, College of Social and Behavioral Sciences, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus He holds a J.D. degree from Marquette University, a Ph.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin, and served as Chief Counsel for an administrative agency, the 
Wisconsin Insurance Commission, before specialising in communications law. His dis- 
sertation, “CATV as a Challenger of Broadcast Regulatory Policy,’ the first historical 
analysis of federal cable controls, is now being revised for publication. He has con- 
tributed articles discussing the legal implications of communications innovation to various 
scholarly journals. 
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URING the past few years, an 

ever-expanding chorus of expert 
media opinion has been hailing the ad- 
vent of a new phase in the history of 
mass communications, the cable erat 
These advocates see cable as a medium 
destined to revolutionize the existing 
impersonal program delivery process 
through its broad promise of public 
access and message diversity. Yet, in 
a manner typical of disciples, their 
studies and reports tend to obscure cru- 
cial distinctions between potentiality 
and actuality, predicting the imminent 
emergence of the nationwide eighty- 
channel system of the future while the 
cable television industry of 1972 remains 
frmly rooted in the present if not the 
past, its average operator still furnish- 
ing Jess than a dozen channels to some 
2,000 subscribers.? 


THE NATURE OF THE EXISTING 
CABLE MEDIUM 


This marked divergence between re- 
cent projections of the rate of cable 
evolution and tke present pace of indus- 
try growth has resulted from the tend- 
ancy of research groups to place undue 
amphasis upon technological advances 


1. Some of the more interesting and imagi- 
native recent reports on cable potential in- 
clude the Electronics Industry Association, 
The Future of Broadband Communications 
(Washington, D.C.: EIA, 1969); Harold J. 
Barnett and Edward Greenberg, “Proposal for 
Wired City Television,” Washington Univer- 
sity Law Quarterly 1968, 1 (Winter), p. 1; 
and a series of RAND studies cited in Don 
R Le Duc, “A Selective Bibliography on the 
Evolution of CATV, 1950-1970,” Journal of 
Broadcasting 15, 2 (Spring, 1971), p 195 

2. Less than 10 percent of the cable indus- 
try’s 2,500 systems now have a capacity in 
excess of twelve channels, while almost seventy 
percent are in the range of six to twelve chan- 
nels, according to Television Factbook, Services 
Volume, No. 40 (1970-1971). Seven of the 
average system’s ten operating channels are 
devoted almost exclusively to broadcast tele- 
vision program carriage. 


in the field while overlooking existing 
legal and economic res:raints upon ex- 
pansion. A decade of almost constant 
improvement in coaxial and microwave 
equipment has provided cable owners 
with the potential of expanding system 
capacity from twelve to forty-eight 
channels while substantially extending 
the effective range of their wired cover- 
ages. These innovations, however, have 
as yet had little impact in improving 
either the breadth or score of cable 
services, with no more than 20 percent 
of the industry’s 2,500 systems now per- 
forming a greater number or variety of 
communications functions than those 
already possible in 1962. 

It is vitally important to distinguish 
between the projected and actual ca- 
pacities of cable systems today, espe- 
cially in view of the tendency of hope 
to obscure reality in this field; for chan- 
nel capacity influences the nature as 
well as the quantity cf messages deliv- 
ered to its audiences. Cable television 
is in actuality a deceptively uniform 
term which describes without differenti- 
ating among the three essentially dis- 
tinct forms of wired service it en- 
compasses. Cable can mean the true 
“community antenna,” 
channel operation simply enhancing the 
clarity of existing television signals; the 
typically twelve-channel “CATV,” aug- 
menting local transmissions with broad- 
cast programming imported from other 
markets; and the modern “cable-TV,” 
whose twenty-four to forty-eight chan- 


nels and two-way circuitry provide a- 


conduit for a bread spectrum of 
private informational as well as general 
entertainment services.* 


3. This 20 percent figure was derived by 
eliminating automated time and weather cable- 
casting functions possible in 1962 from local 
origination figures and estimating only that 
channel usage devoted primarily to non- 
broadcast messages. 

4. These terms are not presently being ap- 
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Thus, while all cable operations 
share a similar multi-channel, audience- 
supported, closed-circuit technique of 
message dissemination, neither public 
interest characteristics nor competitive 
impact can be defined by this common- 
ality. Instead, popular appeal and eco- 
nomic strength are determined by the 
combined content within the entire 
complex of system channels. In this 
functional sense, then, the cable indus- 
try now straddles the antenna and pro- 
gram importer stages of its communica- 
tions evolution, still predominantly an 
auxiliary broadcast service rather than 
a unique medium in its own right. 

One fundamental reason for the reluc- 
tance of CATV owners to assume the 
responsibilities of cable-TV operation 
has been the Jack of an audience base 
of sufficient dimensions to justify incur- 
ring the high costs of broadband con- 
struction or conversion. The cable in- 
dustry claims an audience of almost six 
million subscribers and thus one tele- 
vision family in ten, but cable coverage 
can be described more accurately as 60 
percent saturation of the one tenth of 
the nation’s television homes accessible 
to it. The remaining 90 percent of its 
potential audience is located in one of 
the major or “top 100” markets, where 
federal restraints upon signal importa- 
tion have made CATV penetration 
virtually impossible. Cable leaders 
contend that the federal policy of pro- 
tecting major market television stations 
from wired competition has not only 
denied the industry revenues essential 
for conversion to more comprehensive 





phed in cable literature with these clear dis- 
tinctions in mind. An attempt has been made 
in this article, however, to use each term as 
herein defined. 

5. This freeze began in April, 1965 with the 
Notice of Inquiry . in Docket 15971, 1 
FCC 2d 463, with modifications in procedure 
but not in effect in March, 1566 and Decem- 
ber, 1968 


communication service but has lessened 
incentive for cable-TV construction, 
while CATV systems remain artifi- 
cially excluded from markets demanding 
only their existing program importation 
function, 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has been attempting to furnish 
this economic incentive through a series 
of proposals granting major market im- 
portation rights in return for gradual 
conversion to cable-IV operations.’ 
These proposals have been labeled “pro 
cable,” but a substantial number of 
cable operators see them as being simply 
“anti-CATV.” They argue that a re- 
quirement that growth be conditioned 
upon extensive capital improvement in 
an industry whose largest ownership 
group serves less than one television 
household in one hundred seems roughly 
equivalent to granting local trucking 
franchises solely on a basis of national 
cartage activity or authorizing non- 
scheduled airline service only after the 
carrier’s purchase of a sizable fleet of 
Boeing 747’s. 

This claim of covert regulatory op- 
position in the guise of apparent en- 
couragement is obviously debatable, but 
there is no disputing empirical evidence 
clearly indicating that cable has not ad- 
vanced significantly in either system size 
or service during the past three years.’ 


6. The “public dividend plan,” the first far- 
ranging commission proposal for mayor market 
cable importation under a licensing plan, is 
descnbed in “How the FCC Would Cut Cable 
Loose,” Broadcasting, June 29, 1970. This 
plan has now been all but abandoned with the 
projection of more comprehensive policy con- 
tained in the FCC’s report to Congress of 
August 5, 1971, FCC 71-737, 22 RR2d 1755 

7 From January 1, 1969 through October 
31, 1971, the total number of cable systems 
increased by only 250, less than the average 
annual increases between 1962 and 1968 
While subscribership expanded by approm- 
mately 14 percent during each of these three 
years, this is proportionately a third less than 
growth between 1962 and 1963, and occurred 
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Even if the cable-broadcast-copyright 
compromise engineered through the in- 
tercession of the Office of Telecommuni- 
cation Policy in November, 1971 should 
stimulate development of the type of 
major market cable communications ser- 
vices described in recent commission 
reports, these services will still evolve 
conditioned upon their compatibility 
with established broadcasting opera- 
tions... As the FCC itself has declared 
in projecting cable functions, the wired 
system may supplement but never 
threaten to supplant the existing spec- 
trum structure it augments. Thus, de- 
spite optimistic projections envisioning 
a vast expansion in channels of elec- 
tronic mass communications, the com- 
mission remains committed to a primary 
policy of preventing media revolution at 
any price, sacrificing whatever cable ser- 
vices are necessary to maintain industry 
stability. 


primarily in systems now reaching a high level 
of over-all audierce saturation 

8 Under pressure from the Office of Tele- 
communication Policy, the broadcast, cable, 
and copyright groups agreed ın November, 
1971 to support the basic provisions of the 
FCC letter of August 5, 1971 (Compare, 
footnote 30, supra.) In addition, these mdus- 
try groups were to encourage congressional 
passage of a copyright revision to set pay- 
ments for carriage of broadcast signals author- 
wed by the FCC proposal. all local signals, 
including “out-of-market” stations “substan- 
tially” viewed in the cable system’s market, 
plus two “wild card” or additional signals, 
providing at least eight channels for ‘top 50” 
markets (three network, three independent, 
and two others), seven for markets rating 
51 to 100 (one Jess independent), and four 
for markets over 100 (only one independent 
and no “wild card”) Protection for “exclu- 
sive” program nghts of “top 50” stations will 
probably result in discouraging cable penetra- 
tion of these markets, while encouraging dif- 
fusion in markets rated 51 to 100 At the 
time of submission of this study, the FCC had 
begun consideration of this compromise but 
Congress had as yet taken no action 
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THE FCC as a Broapcast REGULATOR 


Congress has never enacted any legis- 
lation granting the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission specific regulatory 
jurisdiction over cable television activi- 
ties.” Thus, the Supreme Court, when 
sustaining the commission’s authority 
over certain system functions in 1968, 
was forced to rely heavily upon general 
provisions of the Communications Act 
of 1934—which provide the agency’s 
basic objectives in the field of communi- 
cations.1° According to paragraph 151 
of this Act, the FCC is charged with 
the primary responsibility of 


. regulating interstate and foreign com- 
merce in communication so as to make 
available, so far as possible, to all people 
of the United States a rapid, efficient, na- 
tionwide and worldwide wire and radio 
communication service with adequate fa- 
cilities at reasonable charges. . . .14 


Nowhere in either the general or spe- 
cific provisions of this legislation is the 
commission given an express mandate 
to protect the established broadcast in- 
dustry from economic injury, whether 
resulting from internal business prac- 
tices or external challenge. It is “com- 
munication service” and not the indi- 
vidual communicator that the agency is 
directed to safeguard, for, as a federal 
court pointed out to the commission in 
1958, “whether a station makes $5,000 
... or $50,000 is a matter in which the 
public has no interest . . .” unless the 
end result of destructive competition 
among communicators would be to 
“damage service to an extent incon- 
sistent with public interest.” +? 


9 The FCC requested such authorization in 
certain specified areas in 1961, and renewed 
this request in 1965 and 1966 

10. United States v Southwestern Cable, 
392 US 157 (1968). 

11. Paragraph 151, Title 47, United States 
Code Annotated. 

12. Carioll Broadcasting v. FCC, 258 F2d 
440 (DC, Cir, 1958). 
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Yet, despite the absence of legislative 
directive, the focus of federal regulation 
has been from the beginning upon the 
fate of the broadcaster rather than 
broadcast service, a point of view aris- 
ing from tradition and enforced by po- 
litical pressure. When the federal gov- 
ernment launched its first full-scale 
broadcast frequency assignment plan in 
March, 1927, the radio industry was 
still in the midst of its search for some 
method of achieving solvent if not pros- 
perous operation.® Since broadcast 
dissemination was by its very nature 
available to anyone wishing to receive 
it, radio stations had no way of impos- 
ing a charge as a condition of service 
Lacking the audience support which 
had sustained the earlier newspaper, 
magazine, and film media, its program- 
ming could have been financed through 
a surcharge levied on each receiver sold, 
or direct government subsidy, or volun- 
tary contributions, or on any of a num- 
ber of other techniques employed by 
European systems beginning to emerge 
during this era. 

Instead, less than a year after the 
government had ended broadcasting 
transmission interference problems with 
its licensing program, the economic 
mechanisms of American radio had been 
formed, shaped by the general patterns 
of a national, mass-production-based 
structure of industry. The most ex- 
pensive operation, program production, 
was soon centralized at a single point, 
the network, and distributed by means 
of wire to each station outlet across the 
nation. Business operating on a na- 
tional scale paid the networks for the 
opportunity to present sales messages 
to audiences attracted by network pro- 
gramming, with the network in turn 


13 Radto Act of 1927 (Feb 23, 1927), c 
16S, 44 Stats 1162. In 1926, broadcast reve- 
nues were estimated to be $200,000; in 1927, 
$4,800,000, in 1928, $14,000,000. 
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distributing these funds among affiliated 
stations on a basis of the audience de- 
livered by each outlet. 

This network system of nationally 
distributed, mass-produced, professional 
programming not only seemed best 
suited to operate within the framework 
of American business, but also most 
effective in satisfying the fundamental 
needs of American audiences during the 
Depression era. Free entertainment 
was a prized commodity in the 1930’s 
and public demand for the polished 
comedy and musical variety shows cre- 
ated by the concentration of revenues 
at the national level made radio one of 
the few industries to prosper during 
that difficult era. 

Federal regulation, however, was 
never modified to recognize the reality 
of the national nature of most popular 
broadcast programming. License grant- 
ing and renewal procedures continued 
on as if 1927 had never ended, with 
each local station evaluated as a sepa- 
rate programming entity, responsible 
for and, in theory at least, primarily 
responsive to the needs of the com- 
munity it served. Administrative focus 
upon the activities of the local broad- 
caster was clearly the result of legal 
necessity. This unique governmental 
control over a broad area of free speech 
could only be sustained through an 
elaborate constitutional justification, 
making access to the public resource of 
broadcast spectrum conditional upon 
communication service in the public in- 
terest.1* Yet the tendency of the broad- 
cast agency to disregard the wired pro- 
gramming functions of networks not di- 
rectly subject to its authority had 
adverse side effects upon certain audi- 


14 This constitutional justification was first 
expressed in Chicago Federation of Labor v 
FRC, 41 F2d 422 (1929), but its most 
famous expression is contained in Nattonal 
Broadcasting Co v United States, 319 US 
190 (1943). 
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ences seeking adequate broadcast enter- 
tainment and news services. 

Because of the commission’s primary 
cancern for individual broadcasters 
rather than general broadcast service, 
it has failed to provide adequate ser- 
vice in regions of the nation lacking 
sufficient population density to support 
tke several broadcast outlets necessary 
te furnish all sources of national pro- 
gramming. ‘This insensitivity has in 
fact extended beyond an inability to 
understand desires for full network cov- 
erage to an apparent absence of concern 
even for the twenty million Americans 
who have never had any source of night- 
time radio service. Although high- 
powered “clear channel” stations once 
offered the potential of delivering a 
broadcast signal to these isolated house- 
holds in sparsely settled Western states, 
the commission chose instead to divide 
their frequencies to provide a greater 
number of opportunities for broadcast 
stations in urban areas of the country.*® 

However, while the FCC has ap- 
peared to ignore both economic and 
cemographic reality by concentrating 
cn the local broadcaster when formulat- 
ing its regulatory policy, it has actually 
been responding to a higher level of 
reality in its own sphere of operation, 
the pragmatic realism of politics. Busi- 
ness may be national in operation, the 
public national in orientation, but con- 
gressional elections are still local af- 
fairs, decided by a constituency no 
broader than a state and often narrower 
than the boundaries of a single city. 
Few Congressmen have detailed knowl- 
edge concerning general patterns of 
broadcast coverage, but all are inti- 
mately aware of the status of their local 
broadcasters, the one group offering 
effective and continuous access tc their 
electorate. It is not that Congress is 

15 For a more extensive discussion of the 


“clear channel” controversy, see Hearings on 
HR 8210, 87th Congress, 2nd Sess , 1962. 
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disinterested in achieving effective 
broadcast coverages, or unmoved by 
pleas from members of the broadcast 
audience, but simply that individual 
Congressmen are usually far more deeply 
interested in the commission’s ability to 
aid a constituent broadcaster than the 
agency’s success in satisfying the com- 
plaints of isolated viewers. The FCC, 
as an “arm of Congress,” cannot avoid 
being influenced by this general legis- 
lative viewpoint; and thus the local 
station priority which emerged from the 
pre-history of commercial radio has been 
perpetuated by political process long 
after its validity as a regulatory premise 
may have ended.?® 


Tue DERIVATIVE FCC Caste Porrcy 


Each strain upon broadcast delivery 
techniques was greatly intensified by 
the coming of television. The wide 
channels necessary for television trans- 
mission could only be found in rela- 
tively high frequencies, where propaga- 
tion characteristics were rather poor. 
The combination of limited signal 
range and insensitive television recep- 
tion equipment confined a station’s cov- 
erage to an area typically no more than 
fifty to sixty miles from its transmitter, 
roughly comparable to the contour of 
only the lowest power class of radio 
station. Yet, while a small radio sta- 
tion could operate with" annual broad- 
cast revenues of less than $100,000, 
even the most primitive television in- 
stallation required almost five times 
this amount to remain solvent. 

From mid-1949 until April 1952, the 
FCC attempted to design a license allo- 
cation system which would encourage 
television to develop as a truly com- 


16. Other factors influencing commission 
opposition to innovation ere outhned in Don 
R. De Luc, “The FCC v CATV et al: A 
Theory of Regulatory Refiex Action,” Federal 
Communications Bar Journal 23, 2 (Spring, 
1969), p. 93 
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munity-based institution while offering 
coverage adequate to satisfy viewer de- 
mands. Unfortunately, narrow contour 
community station goals and broad na- 
tional coverage objectives were to a 
large extent mutually exclusive, and 
when the commission was again forced 
to choose between them, its decision was 
rather predictable.*’ 

The FCC television allocation plan 
of 1952 envisioned 2,000 television sta- 
tions to serve some 1,300 communities 
across the nation. In 1960, however, 
even though more than 85 percent of all 
American homes were television house- 
holds, only 530 of these stations were in 
operation. Broadcasters had responded 
to economic rather than political theory, 
realizing that the revenue demands of 
television required a much more exten- 
sive station population base than the 
commission had offered, to make their 
traditional audience exposure technique 
of advertiser-financing operational. 

Public dissatisfaction with limited 
television coverages greatly exceeded 
that of the radio era, reflecting a much 
larger investment in reception equip- 
ment and the strong appeal of the 
three-network television program deliv- 
ery system. By 1960, perhaps 90 per- 
cent of the population could receive at 
least one television signal regularly, but 
almost half were denied full three-net- 
work coverage. During this television 
era, however, audiences were gaining 
the capacity to augment their allocated 
broadcast service through auxiliary re- 
ception techniques such as the com- 
munity antenna, booster, and translator 
relays which had begun to emerge in 

17, Federal Communications Commission, 
Sixth Report and Order on Television Alloca- 
tions, 17 Fed Reg 3905 (May, 1952). For 
detailed criticism of these basic FCC objec- 
tives, see Martin Seiden, An Economic Analy- 
sis of Community Antenna Television Systems 
and the Television Broadcasting Industry 


(Washington: US, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1955). 
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underserved areas throughout the coun- 
try.18 

It is important to realize that tele- 
vision transmissions could have pro- 
vided a much more effective pattern of 
network program reception if this had 
been a primary objective of FCC policy. 
Since the agency had chosen instead to 
impose a local broadcaster orientation 
upon television dissemination, cable and 
other similar program delivery systems 
would be serving a lower priority goal, 
and their functions thus accorded Jess 
value from an administrative stand- 
point. 

In essence, then, cable simply repre- 
sented an unforeseen by-product of a 
regulatory experiment designed to 
achieve a different result, the establish- 
ment of a nationwide system of com- 
munity television stations. As such a 
by-product, its presence in the com- 
munication process could be tolerated 
only as long as it did not appear to be 
impeding attainment of the desired reac- 
tion. Once it had exceeded the limits 
of concentration deemed safe for broad- 
casters, however, it would be neutralized 
without concern for its value; for, as an 
unwanted side-reaction, it had never 
been analyzed to determine its own 
unique properties. 

The early community antenna sys- 
tems had little effect upon the television 
market structure, merely extending the 
range of broadcast signals to small com- 
munities outside the station’s predicted 
contour of coverage. Few antenna op- 
erators considered themselves in compe- 
tition with television. In the typical 
case, they, like the early radio broad- 


18 Seiden, ibid, discusses both “booster” 
and “translator” operation at some length, and 
the relative extent of their use 1s described in 
the commission’s 1959 study, In the Matter 
of Inquiring into the Impact of CATV 
on the Orderly Development of Television 
Broadcasting, Docket 12443, 18 RR 1573 
(April, 1959) 
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casters, were simply in the business of 
selling reception equipment, and they 
needed broadcast programming to make 
sales possible.?® 

By 1956, even the handful of op- 
erators who had seen community an- 
tenna as an end in itself found their 
opportunities exhausted, with little hope 
of future growth. The dependence of 
the antenna system upon broadcast sig- 
nals and a community base within rea- 
sonable distance of the television sta- 
tion meant that the total number of 
potential system areas would be dic- 
tated by the rate of television station 
growth. During the first three years 
after the FCC lifted its freeze on tele- 
vision station licensing, the number of 
stations increased from 108 to 475. 
But, by 1956, broadcasters had reached 
nearly the outer limits of commercially 
feasible expansion, adding only 55 more 
stations to this total before the end of 
the decade. Community antenna 
growth clearly reflected this expansion, 
as its 70 systems serving 14,000 sub- 
scribers in 1952 had become 450 sys- 
tems serving 300,000 subscribers only 
three years Jater.2° Since the host 
broadcaster group had ended its rapid 
expansion, however, the antenna sys- 
tems, bearing a symbiotic relation to 
station contours, had through their ex- 
pansion nearly exhausted all possibilities 
for future growth. 

The cable industry was able to avoid 
stagnation by using microwave services 
to transform systems from master an- 
tenna to program importation operation. 
The FCC, which has authority over 
common carrier as well as broadcast 
communication services, had authorized 
microwave common carrier delivery of a 


19. J. E. Hastings, “CATV: Past, Present, 
and Future,” Electsonic World, August, 1967, 
p 23. 

20. Television and CATV figures from Tele- 
vision Factbook, op. cit, pp 72a and 79a, 
respectively. 
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television signal to a cable system in 
1954, but this technique was not widely 
adopted until community antenna op- 
portunities had been fully explored.” 
Microwave opened an entirely new do- 
main for cable, allowing it for the first 
time to invade the contours of television 
stations because it could now offer more 
than the existing broadcaster’s trans- 
missions to its subscribers. At the 
same time, these early CATV opera- 
tions were the first to be opposed by a 
segment of the broadcast industry, be- 
cause they injured rather than enhanced 
a competing television station’s revenue 
base. Broadcast advertising rates have 
by custom been dictated by the percent- 
age of potential audience within a sta- 
tion’s contour attracted to each segment 
of its programming—its actual market 
audience for sponsored messages. Un- 
der these circumstances, a community 
antenna system extending a station’s 
signal beyond its regular contours costs 
the station nothing and might actually 
result in increasing its total audience 
base. A CATV system bringing addi- 
tional signals into a broadcaster’s con- 
tour, on the other hand, would result in 
drawing at least some viewers away 
from his programming and to that being 
imported, diminishing his share of the 
audience and thus his advertising reve- 
nues.?? 

The markets most susceptible to 
CATV penetration were the smaller, 
one-station regions of the West, where 
cable operators could offer two addi- 
tional network channels to attract sub- 
scribers. In a sense, the CATV-broad- 
caster relationship here was parasitic 


21. FCC 54-581, In the Matter of J. E 
Belknap (1954) 

22. As Seiden, op. ct., points out, this is a 
theoretical rather than an actual description 
of cable ımpact, at least until the last few 
years, because advertiser rates are based upon 
statistical data which have not reflected cable 
service in their audience reports 
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rather than simply symbiotic, preying 
upon stations least able to share a 
marginal audience base. Yet ironically, 
it was the marginal nature of these mar- 
kets which saved CATV from regula- 
tory reaction. Because the networks 
and major stations instrumental in es- 
tablishing the policies of the broadcast 
trade group, the National Association of 
Broadcasters (NAB), saw little need 
for these minimal market operations, no 
concerted campaign was mounted on 
their behalf either in Congress or before 
the commission. 

At the end of a year-long study, the 
FCC found, in 1959, that none of the 
auxiliary broadcast services posed an 
immediate threat to television stations 
and, in 1960, the defeat of a bill which 
would have placed CATV operations 
under commission supervision ended the 
only congressional attempt to provide 
ground rules for cable growth when con- 
trol might still have been imposed with- 
out need of massive restraints.” 

The FCC opposed this effort to grant 
it jurisdiction over wired systems, indi- 
cating that it believed the cable threat 
was not severe enough to justify the 
administrative burden entailed. The 
commission instead recommended that 
Congress simply grant broadcasters the 
power to refuse cable usage of their 
signals.*4 This legislative proposal re- 
veals a regulatory judgment that the 
“cable problem” was nothing more than 
that—a difficulty whose magnitude could 
be measured in economic injury to 
broadcasters, and which could be solved 
by allowing them to suppress its threat. 
Again, as in the past, the commission 
seemed completely oblivious to the de- 
sires of audiences for broader program 
coverages—even when, as in this case, 


23 Report and Order of 1959, op. cit, and 
Senate bill 2653 (1959) 

24 See proposals following 18 RR 1573 
(1959) 
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this desire was evidenced by payment 
for communication services which were 
to have been free to all citizens. 

Since the federal government had not 
acted to pre-empt cable jurisdiction, 
states were encouraged to consider com- 
mon-carrier-type cable regulation within 
their own borders while local govern- 
ments continued to expand the crazy- 
quilt pattern of distinct and diverse 
franchise agreements with myriad cable 
operators. This “balkanization” of 
governmental supervision over cable op- 
erations was matched at the industry 
level by a splintering of trade groups 
into rival factions. For a time be- 
tween 1962 and 1964, it seemed as if 
the NAB and its cable counterpart, the 
NCTA, might achieve a joint cable 
regulatory agreement to submit to Con- 
gress for ratification. But continuous 
clashes among rival systems in a do- 
main without rules or controls created 
such bitterness that high-level com- 
promise at last became impossible. 

Finally, when the cable industry ap- 
peared poised for a large-scale invasion 
of major markets, early in 1965, trade 
pressure became intense and the com- 
mission decided to act. There were now 
almost 1,200 systems serving more than 
a million subscribers; but broadcast 
concern was based primarily on a new 
flood of capital from banks and insur- 
ance companies, which had resulted in 
400 cable franchise applications being 
filed in “top 100” market communities. 
The federal courts had just rejected the 
second and final attempt of broadcasters 
to block cable carriage of television sig- 
nals through litigation, and with private 
negotiations at a standstill, the FCC 
appeared to be the only force capable 
of preventing this penetration.*® 


25. The two cases were Intermountain 
Broadcasting v Idaho Microwave, 196 F., 
Supp 315 (D.C. Idaho, 1961), and Cable 
Vision v Kuts, 335 F2d 348 (9th Cir, 1964) 
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The agency had actually been re- 
stricting microwave cable service, which 
seemed to threaten the economic stabil- 
ity of a television station, on a case-by- 
case basis since 1963, when a federal 
court had sustained its authority to use 
its common carrier power in this fash- 
ion. In April, 1965, the commission 
simply extended this power generally 
over all microwave-served cable sys- 
tems; but in a companion notice of 
further inquiry, refused approval of any 
further “top 100” market microwave 
services until its deliberations were com- 
pleted in this area.” 

Although the commission established 
procedures for obtaining such importa- 
tion approval in March, 1966 and set 
up a new broadcaster-controlled device 
to handle these requests in December, 
1968, the practical effect of the freeze 
and its subsequent amendments was to 
make cable operation in major markets 
virtually impassible.*® Cable could not 
attract subscriber support in markets 
already offering full network coverage 
off-the-air unless it could provide addi- 
tional -independent programming from 
other areas with supplemental film and 
syndicated features. Lacking this ap- 
peal, its chances of success were too 
marginal to gather the capital necessary 
for costly urban construction. 

For a time between 1965 and 1968, 





which rejected both “unfair competition” and 
“exclusive contract” as grounds for restraint 
of cable carriage. 

26. Carter Mountain Transmission v. FCC, 
321 F2d 359 (DC Cir., 1963), cert. den 375 
US 951. 

27. First Report and Order on Dockets 
14895 and 15233, 38 FCC 683 (1965) and 
Notice of Inquiry and Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking in Docket 15971, 1 FCC 2d 463 
(1965). 

28 Second Report and Order on Dockets 
14895, 15233 ard 15971, 2 FCC 2d 725 (1966) 
and Notice of Inquiry and Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking in Docket 18397, 15 FCC2d, 417 
(1968). 
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there seemed a distinct possibility that 
the FCC might be relieved of its re- 
sponsibility to act as the sole guardian 
of major market broadcast operations, 
through copyright controls then being 
considered by both the Congress and the 
courts. If either branch of government 
had brought cable signal carriage within 
the terms of copyright protection, 
broadcasters could have limited cable 
competition without administrative in- 
tervention. However, Congress failed 
to broaden the provisions of the Copy- 
right Act of 1909 to encompass cable 
activities, and the Supreme Court in 
June, 1968 held that cable carriage of 
broadcast signals under present law did 
not constitute copyright infringement.?° 

Thus isolated in its position, the FCC 
in December, 1968 created by adminis- 
trative decree virtually the same ‘type 
of signal carriage control rejected by 
Congress and the courts.” At the same 
time, the commission declared its inten- 
tion to inquire into the nature of cable 
and other advanced jorms of electronic 
mass media in a unique attempt to ex- 
tend beyond its historic role as a 
broadcast regulator. 

Despite this promise of a broader 
regulatory viewpoint, however, all basic 
restrictions upon major market cable 
television growth still remain in full 
force today, more than three years later. 
Even the most radical of recent com- 
mission proposals to encourage cable 
growth is prefaced by the statement, 


. our objective throughout has been to 
find a way of opening up cable’s potential 
to serve the public without at the same 
time undermining the foundation of the 


existing over-the-air broadcast structure. 
81 . 


29. Fortnightly Corporation v. United Art- 
ists, 392 US 390 (1968). 

30 Retransmission consent was imposed by 
15 FCC2d 417, footnote 28 supra. 

31 FCC report to Congress of August 5, 
1971, FCC 71-737, 22 RR2d 1755, at p. 1760. 
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Thus, no matter how brave the projec- 
tions, the a priori regulatory assumption 
remains that broadcasting must always 
be the pre-eminent electronic mass me- 
dium. Cable-TV may evolve within 
this structure, but as long as public 
interest continues to be equated with 
broadcaster rather than audience needs, 
it will never be allowed to replace the 
licensed broadcast station. 


THe FUTURE or TRADITIONAL RULE 


This brief outline of four decades of 
commission responses to demand for 
more extensive national programming 
service seems to reflect a pattern of be- 
havior which cannot adequately be ex- 
plained in terms of individual adminis- 
trative bias or particular industry 
pressure. Rather, this inability to sense 
audience needs not met through broad- 
cast station operation appears to reveal 
an inherent flaw in the structure of the 
agency, unlikely to be improved by a 
change in personnel or modification in 
existing procedures.®? 

No political organization, whether 
legislative or executive, has éver been 
noted for its capacity to evaluate in- 
tangible elements such as public interest 
or technological potential, primarily be- 
cause the concerns of the political proc- 
ess are far more immediate and prag- 
matic. Yet the societal cost exacted by 
the FCC’s incapacity to assess these 
factors properly could be extremely high 
in terms of vital communication services 
denied the public in the years ahead. 

Cable has not been so much a cause 
as a symptom of chronic defects in the 
present mode of broadcast dissemina- 
tion, It seems to be only a prototype 
of satellite, wave guide, and laser beam 
techniques which will constantly expand 
the gap between existing and potential 

32. For an elaboration on this theme, see 


Don R. Le Duc, op cit, at footnote 16, 
supra 
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communications delivery efficient during 
this decade. At present, some 910 com- 
mercial and educational television sta- 
tions stand astride almost 55 percent of 
the nation’s most valuable electromag- 
netic spectrum space, at a cost to the 
total economy which has been calcu- 
lated at more than a billion dollars a 
year in savings lost to the two million 
private facilities denied this spectrum 
space.** Since more than 80 percent of 
all television programming is delivered 
to local stations directly by national 
sources, this rich resource of frequen- 
cies necessary only for local station 
dissemination adds no more than three 
or four hours of local features each day 
to the flow of entertainment and news 
which might otherwise reach the public 
without need of this resource. 

Even more significantly, the half mil- 
lion dollars in annual operating reve- 
nues necessary to sustain each television 
station effectively restricts full three- 
network coverage to those areas with 
sufficient audience base to support three 
such outlets. Although only 10 percent 
of the public may presently lack this 
spectrum coverage, it might be argued 
that it is precisely this segment of 
isolated households which might bene- 
fit most from broader communication 
service.** 

The nature of present local-station 
television service is single-channel, one- 
way, mass-message delivery supported 

33 The frequency allocation information is 
drawn from Office of Telecommunications 
Management report, The Radio Frequency 
Spectrum (Washington: US Government 
Printing Office, 1969), and “next best use” 
calculations from Harvey J Levin, “The 
Radio Spectrum Resource,” The Jotirnal of 
Law and Economics 11 (October, 1968), p. 
433. 

34. Even the most optimistic projections of 
the Television Information Office, broadcast- 
ing’s public relations office, indicates that some 
10 percent of the population presently cannot 
receive as many as three broadcast television 
signals. 
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by advertiser payment. Cable and all 
future systems have the potential to 
short-circuit the local station’s program 
distribution monopoly, and thereby alter 
the entire relationship between mass 
communicator and audience. The new 
techniques, being multi-channel, two- 
way, and subscriber supported, could 
respond to individual needs with much 
greater ease. A broadcast station, be- 
cause of its continuously competitive 
struggle for the largest share of audi- 
ence in its market, cannot insert signifi- 
cant but limited-appeal programming 
into its prime time schedule without irre- 
trievable loss oi advertising revenues to 
its competitors. Since multi-channel 
systems, on the other hand, sell a total 
package of communications services, 
each channel is not competitive with 
the next, as long as each in itself at- 
tracts a certain number of additional 
subscribers to the entire system. In 
addition, the more efficient, direct audi- 
ence-funding iechnique would allow 
even a small number of subscribers to 
support specialized programming, or use 
two-way circuitry to order individually 
selected material from a vast national 
or international library of entertainment 
and information. 

These technological advances in elec- 
tronic mass communications, in ending 
an economy based on scarcity of chan- 
nels, could allocate a broad complex of 
conduits to private data delivery func- 
tions, granting business and the general 
public access to a vast range of services 
not available through existing telephonic 
linkages. But innovation, as usual, 
has far outdistanced the societal forces 


38, For a ‘sting of possible broadband 
functions, see Docket 18397, op cit, supra, 
footnote 28 It was this general communica- 
tion potential which stimulated a heavy influx 
of telephone subsidiaries to enter the cable 
industry in 1965 and 1966, an influx now 
restricted by commission rules See Dockets 
16928, 16943, and 17098. 
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it will serve; and in this continuing 
CATV era the question is not when the 
new technology will be applied, but 
whether it will ever achieve the poten- 
tial of which it now seems capable. 

The FCC is not likely to release cable 
from its restraints in the near future, 
a hesitancy which seems justified in 
terms of public interest. Until the com- 
mission encourages cable to develop its 
own programming system, or work in 
closer conjuction with existing produc- 
tion organizations, unrestricted CATV 
importation might well endanger the 
only services available. In addition, 
since the vulnerability of television 
markets is in large part a result of the 
FCC’s regulatory design, it would seem 
only just that broadcast owners and 
their 100,000 employes be given time to 
adjust before the onslaught of the cable 
systems. Finally, abrogation of federal 
responsibility would not in any case 
grant the cable industry complete free- 
dom of action, since the states would 
undoubtedly seize this opportunity to 
impose their own controls—a situation 
which, in the absence of uniform 
standards, could only inhibit proposed 
nationwide cable development. 

Yet, the commission cannot continue 
its restraints upon cable growth much 
longer without destroying the capacity 
of its systems to evolve in accordance 
with their technological promise. The 
six-year campaign of attrition has al- 
ready caused corsolidation and re- 
trenchment in cable groups and 30 per- 
cent of all systems are now owned by 
broadcasters.*® Continual stagnation 


36. The FCC prohibitions against broadcast 
ownership of cable systems contained in 
Second Report and Order on Docket 18397, 
19 RR2d 1775 (1970), prevent only television 
station ownership of a system within the sta- 
tion’s own market area, but do not prevent 
broad, nationwide holdings of competitive 
systems, which throcgh informal agreement 
might achieve a similer result. 
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will discourage most investors, and 
broadcasters, having a deeper need for 
such investment, will probably increase 
their proportionate share of ownership if 
the prospects for cable expansion do not 
soon improve. The primary danger 
from such cross-ownership would not be 
thought-control but competitive restraint 
allowing the broadcast industry some 
degree of influence over the magnitude 
of cable challenge it will face. 
However diligently the commission 
may strive in the future to encourage 
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innovation in the field of mass com- 
munication, its present regulatory proc- 
ess, devoid of capacity to determine 
audience needs and denied the capabil- 
ity of satisfying public interests without 
reference to irrelevant industry inter- 
ests, would appear capable of succeed- 
ing only by chance, and failing almost 
of necessity: Considering the vital 
function of communications in our 
society, these channels of thought 
would seem too precious to entrust to 
such odds. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Some Observations on Recent Political Philosophy 
and Theory ` 


By DANTE GERMINO 


Asstract: The past five years have marked a creative 
period for political philosophy and theory. Pronounced as 
dead or dying by some observers only a decade or so ago, 
there has been, more recently, a recognition of a significant 
renaissance in this age-old tradition of inquiry. Major figures 
doing independent and original work in political philosophy 
are discussed; then the significant outpouring of studies in the 
history of political thought is treated. Finally, attention is 
focused on key works of more immediate relevance to the 
current crisis of advanced industrial society. A concluding 
section deals with the controversy over the meaning of political 
philosophy and theory: the author indicates his approach to 
this problem. 
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Recent POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND THEORY 


ENERALLY speaking, the period 

since July, 1965, when the last 
review of developments in the field ap- 
peared in these pages,? has been a cre- 
ative one for the mode of inquiry 
known as political philosophy or theory. 
Pronounced as dead or dying by vari- 
ous observers during the middle and late 
fifties, political philosophy has more 
recently been recognized to be alive 
and flourishing? 

It is noteworthy that political phi- 
losophers and theorists are becoming 
more visible through an increased num- 
ber of scholarly meetings and publica- 
tions of impressive quality. Such 
groups as the Conference for the Study 
of Political Thought, the American So- 
ciety for Political and Legal Philosophy 
(ASPLP), and the Institut Interna- 
tional de Philosophie Politique over the 
past five years have sponsored numer- 
ous conferences devoted to philosophi- 
cal analysis of political concepts and 
problems.? 


CONTINUATION OF THE “REVIVAL 
oF POLITICAL THEORY” 


In my study of contemporary politi- 
cal theory published in 1967, I identi- 


1. Karl W. Deutsch and Leroy N. Riesel- 
bach, “Recent Trends in Political Theory and 
Political Philosophy,” Tue ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science 360 (July, 1965), pp. 139-162. 

2. Peter Laslett and W. G. Runciman, 
Philosophy, Politics, and Society, third series 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, 1967), Intro- 
duction. 

3 The ASPLP has published the following 
collections of essays on a common problem in 
recent years: J. Roland Pennock and J. R. 
Chapman, eds, Equality (1967), Representa- 
tion (1968), Voluntary Associations (1969), 
and Political and Legal Obligation (1970). 
The Institute publishes each year the Annales 
de Philosophie Politique at the Sorbonne; this 
volume contains the proceedings of its annual 
conference. The Conference, under the secre- 
taryship of Melvin Richter, City University 
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fied a number of writers who in my 
judgment had made particularly signifi- 
cant contributions to what I had frst 
referred to in 1963 as the contemporary 
“revival” of political theory and phi- 
losophy, after an eclipse of some dec- 
ades.* For a time there was a genuine 
danger that critical theories of politics 
would be overwhelmed by a combina- 
tion of sterile conformism parading as 
“value-free” analysis, on the one hand, 
and the proliferation of unreflective, 
imitative ideology (whether of Left, 
Right, or Center) on the other. While 
that danger has hardly disappeared, the 
intellectual situation in many parts of 
the world seems relatively much more 
open and promising for independent, 
critical inquiry into the basic elements 
and assumptions of politics than was 
the case even twenty years ago. 

The writers and teachers whom I 


l emphasized in Beyond Ideology as typi- 


fying the resurgence of interest in po- 
litical theory have continued to play 
their creative, catalytic, and/or synthe- 
sizing roles. Most of them have been, 
or were until their recent retirement, 
great teachers as well as significant au- 
thors, so that their influence has been 
felt on numerous younger scholars and- 
teachers. 


Some LEADING FIGURES 


Hannah Arendt has continued to ap- 
ply her extraordinary knowledge of the 
history of political thought and her gift 
for fruitful conceptual distinctions to 
problems of exceptional relevance to our 
contemporary condition. Her most re- 
cent book, On Violence, distinguishes 
between violence, force, and power, and 





of New York, has also begun to publish 
proceedings of its conferences. 

4, Dante Germino, Beyond Ideology: The 
Revival of Political Theory (New York: 
Harper, 1967). 
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examines political violence from the per- 
spective of a rich and multi-dimensional 
analysis. 

Carl J. Friedrich, whose magnum 
cpus Karl Deutsch hailed as “the most 
important work of its kind to appear 
curing the last several decades,” ° has 
since produced several additional books, 
including his Introduction to Political 
“Theory, and numerous articles which 
attest to the splendid catholicity of his 
interests and of his approach to the 
study of politics. A Festschrift in his 
honor, edited by Klaus von Beyme, is 
to be published in late 1971 or early 
1972 by Martinus Nijhoff in The 
Hague. Having recently retired from 
his professorships at Harvard and 
Heidelberg, he is completing a major 
study on the pazhology of politics. 

Bertrand de Jouvenel has in recent 
years been particularly active in studies 
oriented toward future political trends 
and possibilities, and he has edited an 
extensive series of publications entitled 
Futuribles, published in Paris. His 
most recent work in English is The Art 
of Conjecture® 

Michael Oakeshott’s great but rela- 
tively unknown work, Experience and 
Its Modes, originally published in 1933, 
was re-issued by Cambridge University 
Press in 1966. Since his recent retire- 
ment from his chair at the London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, he has been at work on a major 
study of the nature of politics. An 


5. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1970. 

6. Deutsch, op. dt., p. 145. He is referring 
to Friedrich’s Man and His Government: An 
Empirical! Theory of Politics (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963). 

7. New York: Harper, 1967. Friedrich has 
also recently published works on American 
constitutionalism abroad, on totalitarianism 
(with Benjamin Barber and Michael Curtis), 
and on federalism in theory and practice. 

8. New York: Basic Books, 1967. 
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anthology of essays dedicated to Oake- 
shott and edited by Preston King and 
B. C. Parekh was published in 1968. 

Leo Strauss, recently retired from the 
University of Chicago and now teaching 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis, wrote 
an important article on “Natural Law” 
for the International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. Of late, he has 
also published Socrates and Aristo- 
phanes (1966) and Liberalism: Ancient 
and Modern (1968), both issued by 
Basic Books. At the end of last year, 
he published Xenophon’s Socrates Dis- 
course: An Interpretation of the Oeco- 
nomicus, which was issued by the Cor- 
nell University Press. Strauss has just 
completed a book entilted Xenophon’s 
Socrates and is presently working on an 
interpretation of Plato’s Laws. He has 
also completed other essays on different 
Platonic dialogues as well as articles. 

Eric Voegelin brought out a major 
work in German, Anamnesis: Zur Theo- 
rie der Geschicte und Politik,” which 
deals with his efforts over a number of 
years to achieve a reorientation of con- 
temporary political science through a 
renewed philosophy of the conscious- 
ness. Voegelin has also published a 
number of major articles and has 
brought to completion the fourth and 
final volume of his Order and History, 
to be published by the Louisiana State 
University Press presumably in 1972. 
This volume contains an essay, “Equiv- 
alences in the Symbolization of Order,” 
which marks a further development in 
Voegelin’s complex and evolving politi- 
cal philosophy. In the spring of 1974 
a symposium, the proceedings of which 
are expected to be published, was held 
in his honor at the University of Notre 
Dame. Voegelin gave the concluding 
address. 


9. Munich: Piper Verlag, 1966. 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL THOUCHT 


During the past five years, an excep- 
tional number of able studies in the 
history of political theory and philos- 
ophy have appeared. Critics of contem- 
porary political theory such as Robert 
Dahl and David Easton have regarded 
preoccupation with “textual criticism 
and historical analysis” as a sign of 
intellectual sterility.t? However, to 
argue in this way is surely to miss the 
creative role of the historian of political 
thought in reinterpreting the political 
thought of the past so as to deepen our 
understanding of that thought, both on 
its own terms and with respect to its 
possible relevance for cur own condi- 
tion. It is true, however, that writing 
an account of a period or of a concept 
or of the leading ideas of a given politi- 
cal thinker is no substitute for writing 
political theory or philosophy itself, 
even though implicit in the historical 
analysis there can inevitably be found 
the philosophical orientation of the 
historian. 

In my judgment, historical writing 
about political theory should be con- 
sidered a significant part, although not 
the whole, of the contemporary revival 
of political theory. Those historical 
works complement and enrich the origi- 
nal philosophical and theoretical analy- 
ses being produced today. Increasing 
our understanding of the past, aside 
from being praiseworthy as an end in 
itself, will help to liberate us for 
more creative political speculation in 
the present. 

Out of the many works on individual 


10 Robert Dahl, “Tiuth and Conse- 
quences,” in Dahl and D Neubauer, eds, 
Readings in Modern Political Analysis (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1968), pp 56-59 David 
Easton spoke of a “decline” of political theory 
into “histoncism” in The Polstical System 
(New York: Knopf, 1953), pp. 233-320 
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political thinkers published in English 
since 1965, the following titles are listed 
to give some idea of the kind of work 
that has been done, without any pre- 
tense of being exhaustive: Peter J. 
Fliess, Thucydides and the Politics of 
Bipolarity (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1966); Alvin W. 
Gouldner, Enter Plato: Classical Greece 
and the Origins of Social Theory (New 
York: Basic Books, 1965}; Donald 
Earl, The Moral and Political Tradition 
of Rome (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1967); Herbert A. Deane, The 
Political and Social Ideas of St. Augus- 
tine (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966); Felix Gilbert, Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini: Politics and History 
in Sixteenth Century Florence (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1965); 
Howard B. White, Peace Among the 
Willows: The Political Philosophy of 
Francis Bacon (The Hague: Martinus 
Nyhoff, 1968); Leonard Krieger, The 
Politics of Discretion: Pufendorf and 
the Acceptance of Natural Law (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965); Robert J. McShea, The Political 
Philosophy of Spinoza (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1968); Keith 
C. Brown, ed., Hobbes Studies (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965); M. M. Goldsmith, 
Hobbes’ Science of Politics (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966); J.W 
N. Watkins, Hobbes’ System of Ideas: 
A Study in the Political Significance of 
Philosophical Theories (New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1968); John Dunn, 
The Political Thought of John Locke: 
An Historical Account of the Argument 
of the Two Treatises of Government 
(New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969); Martin Seliger, The Lib- 
eral Politics of John Locke (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1969); John 
W. Yolton, ed., John Locke: Problems 
and Perspectives. A Collection of New 
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Essays (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1969); Roger D. Masters, 
The Political Philosophy of Rousseau 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968); Judith Shklar, Men and Citi- 
zens: A Study of Rousseau’s Social 
Theory (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1969); Isaac Kramnick, Boling- 
broke and His Age: The Politics of 
Nostalgia in the Age of Walpole (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1968); Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., 
Statesmanship and Party Government— 
A Study of Burke and Bolingbroke 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965); David Kettler, The Social and 
Political Thought of Adam Ferguson 
(Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1965); Joseph Hamburger, Intel- 
lectuals in Politics: John Stuart Mill 
and the Philosophical Radicals (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965); 
Shirley R Letwin, The Pursuit oj Cer- 
tainty: David Hume, Jeremy Bentham, 
John Stuart Mill, Beatrice Webb ( Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1965); 
D. J. Manning, The Mind of Jeremy 
Bentham (New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1968); Melvin Richter, The Politics of 
Conscience: T. H. Green and His Age 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1964); Shlomo Avineri, Tke So- 
cial and Political Thought of Karl Marx 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 
1968); Jean Hypolite, Studies on Marx 
and Hegel, ed. and trans. John O’Neil 
(New York: Basic Books, 1969); 
Paul Roazen, Freud: Political and So- 
cial Thought (New York: Knopf, 
1968); Alan Ritter, The Political 
Thought of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 
(Princeton’ Princeton University Press, 
1969); Marvin Zetterbaum, Tocqueville 
and the Problem of Democracy (Stan- 
ford, Calif.. S:anford University Press, 
1967); George A Kelly, Idealism, Poli- 
tics, and History: Sources of Hegelian 
Thought (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
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versity Press, 1969); Ellis Sandoz, Po- 
litical Apocalypse: A Study of Dosto- 
evsky’s Grand Inquisitor (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1970); 
David McLellan, The Young Hegelians 
and Karl Marx (New York: Praeger, 
1969); Fritz Nova, Friedrich Engels: 
His Contributions to Political Thought 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 
1968); and Fred H. Willhoite, Jr, 
Beyond Nihilism: Albert Camus’ Con- 
tribution to Political Thought (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1968). 

Another type of study in the history 
of political theory has been concerned 
with tracing the development of an idea 
or of a particular school or period of 
political thought. Thus, we have Alex- 
ander Passerin d’Entréves’ The Notion 
of the State, and two books on natural 
law, one containing a series of lectures 
by the late Yves Simon *? and the other 
by Paul Sigmund.** Robert F. Cumming 
has produced an extensive history of the 
liberal concept of human nature and 
history and its intellectual roots. 
Michael Waltzer attempts to portray the 
revolutionary consciousness of the “new 
man” of the English Revolution of the 
1640’s in The Revolution of the Saints 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965). Although his work is en- 
titled a history of sociological thought, 
Raymond Aron has written an interpre- 
tation of leading nineteenth-century po- 
litical thinkers." Rov Pierce gives an 


11. (London: Oxford University Press, 
1967) 
12 The Tradition of Natural Law, ed 


Vukan Kuic (New York: Fordham, 1965). 

13 Natural Law in Political Thought 
(Cambndge, Mass: Winthrop Publishers, 
1971) 

14, Human Nature and History: A Study 
of the Development of Liberal Political 
Thought, two vols. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1969). 

15 Main Currents in Sociological Thought, 
two vols. (New York: Basic Books, 1965) 
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overview of recent French political 
thought,** and William T. Bluhm dis- 
cusses different approaches to the 
study of political theory by present- 
day writers, principally in the United 
States." George Kateb gives an inter- 
pretation of the nature and uses of po- 
litical theory which concentrates on 
certain characteristics common to the 
works of the major writers in the west- 
ern political tradition.® Joseph S. 
Murphy analyzes a number of the ma- 
jor concepts in political theory, includ- 
ing natural law, the state, and freedom, 
in his Political Theory: A Conceptual 
Analysis 2° : 

The concept of ideology as a distinct 
mode of political thought is traced his- 
torically and discussed from different 
perspectives in Wiliam Connally, Po- 
litical Science and Ideology (New York: 
Atherton, 1967); Richard Cox, ed., 
Politics, Political Theory, Ideology 
(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth- Press, 
1967); Dante Germino, Beyond Ideol- 
ogy (supra, footnote 4); George Licht- 
heim, The Concept of Ideology (New 
York: Random House, 1967); Ali A. 
Mazrui, Towards a Pax Africana: A 
Study of Ideology and Ambition (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967); and Judith Shklar, ed., Political 
Theory and Ideology (New York: 
Macmillan, 1966). 


THEORETICAL Works RELEVANT TO 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Despite the accusation one often 
hears of political theory’s “irrelevance” 
to problems of practical life, one can 


16. Contemporary French Political Thought 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1966). 

17. Theories of the Political System (Engle- 
wood Clifis, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965). 

18 George Kateb, Politicai Theory: Its 
Nature and Uses (New York: St Martin’s 
Press, 1968). 

19. (Homewood, Ill: Dorsey Press, 1968). 
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report in recent years an increase in 
the number of theoretically informed 
works which satisfy even the most de- 
manding criteria of “relevance.” Some 
of these studies have not always been 
adequately appreciated for their intel- 
lectual content and creativity in theory 
construction by scholarly reviewers—if 
they are reviewed in scholarly journals 
at all—but nonetheless they deserve in- 
clusion in any discussion concerned with 
the revival of political theory. Particu- 
larly worth of note in this respect are 
the following titles: Charles A. Reich, 
The Greening of America (New York: 
Random House, 1970); Jacques Ellul, 
The Technological Soctety (New York: 
Random House, 1967); Victor Ferkiss, 
Technological Man (New York: Brazil- 
ler, 1969); Amitai Etzioni, The Active 
Soctety (New York: Free Press, 1968); 
Sebastian de Grazia, Of Time, Work, 
and Leisure (New York: Doubleday, 
1964); and the late Yves Simon, Work, 
Soctety, and Culture, ed. posthumously 
by Vukan Kuic (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1971). 


The Radical Criticism of Society 


Political philosophy or theory has al- 
ways been “radical” in one sense, that 
it attempts to penetrate to the roots of 
its own fundamental assumptions with 


' respect to man’s existence in the world 


and his knowledge of it. As critical, 
self-aware, self-conscious thought, it 
often finds itself in tension with the 
conventional wisdom of the day. What 
is particularly significant about the most 
recent period in the United States is the 
outpouring of political theory which is 
also radical in other senses: its outright 
opposition to and rejection of the 
prevailing political consciousness (or 
“hegemonic idea,” to borrow a phrase 
from Antonio Gramsci), and its insis- 
tence on the need for a revolution of 
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consciousness which would also bring 
about profound institutional and struc- 
tural transformations. 

The names of Norman O. Brown, 
Noam Chomsky, Paul Goodman, Chris- 
topher Lasch, Herbert Marcuse, Bar- 
rington Moore, Jr., Charles A. Reich 
(previously cited), and Robert Paul 
Wolff would be included under the rubric 
of philosophical-political radicalism. 

Herbert Marcuse has become well 
known—he is almost a household word 
in some quarters, except that his name 
is often mispronounced—as the so-called 
father (or grandfather) of the New 
Left, a title to which he has taken 
exception. He continues to write pro- 
lifically in his retirement, with perhaps 
his Essay on Liberation (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1969) being his most im- 
portant book during the past five years 
Marcuse’s political ideas are discussed 
in Paul Breines, ed., Critical Interrup- 
tions (New York: Herder and Herder, 
1970). Norman O. Brown’s Love’s 
Body (New York: Random House, 
1966) is a path-breaking work with far- 
reaching implications for political phi- 
losophy by an author who combines 
insights from Freud, the Freudian tradi- 
tion, early Christianity, and the world 
of the myth. Brown is Professor of 
Philosophy at Cowell College, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. 

Currents which had been thought to 
have run dry or never to have left much 
of an impression on political theory in 
the United States, and which now indi- 
cate a resurgence of creative activity, 
are socialism and anarchism. George 
Fischer, ed., The Revival of American 
Socialism (New York: Oxford, 1971), 
contains essays by various younger 
scholars who call themselves socialist 
and are attempting to bring about a 
creative rebirth of that tradition. 
Robert Paul Wolff in his provocative 
short essay, Anarchism (New York: 
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Harper, 1970), attempts to demonstrate 
the weaknesses of all accepted theories 
of political obligation. 


CONCLUSION: 
THOUGHTS ON THE SCOPE OF 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND THEORY 


Given the limitations as to length 
imposed on this essay, it has obviously 
been impossible to do justice to all the 
trends and schools əf thought which 
conventionally have come to be grouped 
under the heading, Political Philosophy 
and Theory. I have, for example, not 
touched at all upon works in the area of 
organization theory, decision-making, 
general systems theory, game theory, or 
mathematical model-building. This is 
not because I wish to denigrate the im- 
portance of these inquiries, but only 
because they do not come under what I 
understand to be implied in the terms 
political philosophy and political theory. 

There are some political scientists 
who would define polttical theory in 
terms of certain intellectual activities 
that have been taking place during the 
relatively recent history of the discipline 
of political science. According to David 
Easton, for example, prior to World 
War II 


theory almost exclusively implied moral 
philosophy in its various forms, or, at the 
very least, the history and analysis of the 
moral systems of the great political thinkers 
of the past. Only the barest glimmerings 
of the modern kind of theory were visi- 
ble... . 


This “modern kind of theory” is other- 
wise referred to by Easton as “descrip- 
tive, or empirical, theory;” what is most 
“striking and promising” about the new 
body of theory is that it 


seeks to systematize and lend coherence 
and direction to the whole field of political 
science as a discipline It represents in 
political science what in other fields—such 
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as economics or sociclogy—has been 
called general as against partial or special 
theory.?° 


What Easton calls political theory 
should in fact be named political analy- 
sis or the systems approach to political 
science?! or some similar term. The 
reason for insisting on this nomenclature 
is that it will not do, as a number of 
behaviorally inclined political scientists 
including Easton are wont to do, to dis- 
tinguish political theory from philoso- 
phy, on the grounds that the former is 
concerned with “facts” (and the rela- 
tions between them), while the latter 
deals with “values,” or with “what we 
think ought to be in politics.” 7? 

Indeed, throughout their long and 
varied history, political theory and po- 
litical philosophy have been closely re- 
lated, if not interchangeable, terms. 
Neither for the political “theorist” nor 
for the political “philosopher” were 
“facts” and “values” regarded as sepa- 
rable. The very term value judgment, 
as distinct from a statement of fact, did 
not enter the philosophical vocabulary 
until the late nineteenth century with 
the neo-Kantian school. Consequently, 
political philosophers and theorists have 
always been concerned both with “nor- 
mative” and “descriptive” propositions, 
intent as they have been to elaborate 
symbols which illumine man’s condition 
in relation to his fellow man in a man- 
ner superior to the conventional lan- 
guage of the world of practice. 

Aristotle spoke of political philosophy 
as the “philosophy of man” (philo- 
sophia peri ta anthropina) in the Meta- 


20. David Easton, ed, Varieties of Political 
Theory (Englewood Chiffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966), pp. 1-2. 

21. As is done by Oran R Young in 
Systems of Political Science (Prentice-Hall, 
1968). 

22. This was the distinction adopted by 
Deutsch and Rieselbach, op. cit., p. 139. 
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physics; political science (epistemé 
politikë) had for him both a theoretical 
and a practical basis. As thedria, it 
was a science of principles of right ac- 
tion, and it presupposed the demonstra- 
tion of the bios theoretskos, or contem- 
plative life, as the highest life for man. 
As practical knowledge, political science 
had the end of promoting excellence 
(areté) among the citizenry. All these 
operations were part of a seamless web. 
Without philosophy (the love of wis- 
dom) and thedria (or the grasping of 
the inner coherence of things—knowl- 
edge for its own sake), there could be 
no basis for the practical political coun- 
sels of political science, for we would be 
ignorant of the nature of the “highest 
good.” 

Plato and Aristotle commenced a tra- 
dition of inquiry into the good life for 
man and society—and the relationship 
of the actual behavior of men to that 
understanding—almost two and one- 
half millennia ago. This tradition, 
with its endless possibility for growth 
and development, has continued into 
our own time. The names of Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, Marx, and 
Mill brighten its pages. None of them 
would have consented to the description 
of their work as “normative” and 
“moral” as opposed to “empirical” and 
“descriptive;” all of them would surely 
have been mystified if informed that 
the enterprise in which they were en- 
gaged—political philosophy and theory 
—deals with “values” or with “what we 
think ought to be in politics,” as dis- 
tinct from factual observation. On the 
contrary! These intrepid pioneers of 
the spirit saw themselves as offering a 
fresh vision of the multi-dimensional 
political reality in which they and their 
fellow men participated. They did not 
state their political “preferences,” but 
gave their interpretations of the reality 
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shared with other humans regardless of 
idiosyncratic preferences. 

David Easton has written that the 
theory of recent years, of which he is a 
representative, “seeks to systematize 
and lend coherence and direction to the 
whole field of political science as a dis- 
cipline.” By contrast, philosophical 
political theory—or theory in the great 
humanistic tradition, which is at the 
same time by nature radical in its re- 
fusal to accept the authority of the con- 
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ventional “traditions” of every age— 
seeks to branch out from political sci- 
ence, as it has become narrowed under 
the impact of the positivist and neo- 
positivist dispensations, to’ recover the 
full dimensions of the Aristotelian 
philosophia peri ta anthropina. Per- 
haps it is no accident, therefore, that 
the most creative works of political 
philosophy and theory of the past five 
years have also been the most interdis- 
ciplinary. 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG. Peace and 
Counter Peace from Wilson to Hitler: 
Memoirs of the Author, an Editor of 
Foreign Affairs. Pp. vii, 585. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1971. $12.95. 


What makes a book of memoirs engaging 
and readable? Besides good prose, one 
could mention at least two other prerequi- 
sites. First, the memoirist himself and the 
memoirist’s life should possess an intrinsic 
fascination for most readers. Second, the 
memoirist’s various encounters with other 
fascinating people should sustain the read- 
er’s interest and curiosity throughout his 
bock. The encounters need not necessarily 
involve world-historical types, but it helps 
if they do. 

In Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s book of 
memoirs, there is certainly no dearth of 
people of world-historical stature. Names 
like Count Sforza, Wilson Briand, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Clemenceau, King Alexander, 
Bukharin, and so forth, make the index 
look like an “Internationel Who’s Who.” 
Moreover, a reader cannot forget that the 
author was one of the founders, and long- 
time (forty-plus years!) editor of the ex- 
cellent quarterly, Foreign Afairs. The 
memoirs clearly show how, and why, Mr. 
Armstrong was the guidirg spirit behind 
the efforts of Foreign Affairs and others to 
turn back the isolationist zide in the post 


ed 
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World War I era. Both Foreign Affairs 
and Hamilton Fish Armstrong deserve 
much credit in this valiant fight. 

But as to Armstrong’s book, regrettably 
I will have to disagree with the enthusiasm 
shown in the remarks reproduced in the 


blurb on the dust jacket. Messrs Brzezin- 


ski, Shirer, and Feis are quoted as finding 
Armstrong’s memoirs “sparkling . . . wise 
... fascinating . . . enlivening and in- 
formative” (De gustibus?—Perhaps). The 
appeal of memoir literature is often rather 
personal. But this reviewer finds the fol- 
lowing passage from the book rather too 
similar, in style and content, with many 
other passages: “They were drinking beer 
and eating shrimps and a sort of barnacle 
that I had never seen before, with a long 
neck, or stem, and that I learned was called 
percebes—not appetizing to look at, but 
sweet to the taste.” Had this sentence 
appeared in a humorous squib in the New 
Yorker, a tag-line comment might have 
read, “Alimentary, Dr. Armstrong!” And 
another bit of pedestrian memoirism goes 
like this: “I was interested to find that he 
[Hitler] had rather nice, wide-open eyes, 
which -dilated and became intense only 
when he was irritated. People disagreed 
as to their color; some said they were blue; 
Dorothy Thompson wrote later that they 
were gray; and Anthony Eden said in 
1934 [sic] that they were pale and glau- 
cous. My observation was that they 
were... .” One can imagine how interest- 
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ing all this would seem to the keen-eared 
enecdotists and habitués of the Hotel 
Algonquin in New York in the days of 
Thurber, Benchley, Lardner, and Woolcott, 
or, for that matter, to the readers (and 
editors) of Foreign Afairs under the keen- 
eyed tutelage of Hamilton F. Armstrong! 

Frankly, the book is too often a long- 
winded testimonial to the inconsequential. 
The stellar dramatis personae simply do 
not guarantee success for the performance. 
But let us strike a positive note. Mr. 
Armstrong’s account of his and others’ 
struggle to put Foreign Afairs in competi- 
tion with the rising isolationist sentiment 
in America in the 1920s and early 1930s 
makes enthralling reading. And while his 
brief stays in the Balkans, Russia, and sev- 
eral other places produce neither sperkling 
prose nor novel insights—nor, it turns out, 
a command of most of the languages of 
these areas—by no means do all of Arm- 
strong’s conversations with foreign states- 
men lack interest or mild amusement. 
Moreover, Armstrong’s book, like his maga- 
zine, is typographically easy on the eyes. 
And there are several pages of interesting 
photographs of some of the historical 
characters with whom the author had a 
passing acquaintanceship, brief encounter, 
or friendship. Overall, the reader suc- 
cumbs to the not unpleasant feeling of 
hospitable envy as the author hops from 
phe summit encounter to another with the 
world’s great of former times. 

But the commonplace and often dull 
observations stick in one’s mind. To wit, 
from a chapter entitled somewhat unsur- 
prisingly, “Hemingway in Madrid”: “Ernest 
would not take me to a bullfight although 
there was to be one at Aranjuez, some 
thirty miles from Madrid.” 

ALBERT L, WEEKS 

Professor of Continuing Education 

New York State University 

New York City 


Ronatp D. Brunner and Gary D. 
BREWER. Organised Complexity. Pp. 
xvii, 190. New York: The Free Press, 
1971. $7.00. 

The general problem is that of relating 
theories, which tend to be simple, to com- 
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plex phenomena, which are assumed to be 
complex. The approach proposed is simu- 
lation, an intellectual task seen as reposing 
somewhere between the deductive context 
of theory and the inductive one of cor- 
relational analysis. 

This book is divided into two essays. 
The first re-casts Lerner’s ideas about the 
process of modernization into formal terms, 
translates these into a simulation language, 
introduces a decade of data from both the 
Philippines and Turkey, and then analyzes 
the fit of the simulation projections to the 
observations. The simulations split the 
countries into urban and rural sectors and 
examine relationships among such phe- 
nomena as population change, migration, 
governmental expenditures, and govern- 
mental support (elections). A few exem- 
ples of sensitivity analysis are given to 
suggest implications for policy analvsis 
such as “If the population increases had 
been reduced by birth control, the conse- 
quences would be... .% A major theo- 
retical problem concerns the importance of 
different rates of change of these variables 
for political development, particularly the 
impact of social factors on governmental 
support. The second essay touches a vari- 
ety of issues in the philosophy and method- 
ology of social inquiry, reformulates some 
political science literature (such as Easton’s 
input-output paradigm), analyzes a few 
simulations without real data, and dis- 
cusses several systems concepts (such as 
feedback). . 

The intellectual justification for this ap- 
proach is an assumption that simple theo- 
ries are inadequate for complex systems, 
and therefore, complexity should be incor- 
porated into theoretical models. This issue 
is not critical for the simulation illustra- 
tions, as it is difficult to evaluate them on 
the criterion of complexity without other 
criteria or without alternative models. It 
has been argued, however, that one of the 
hallmarks of successful sciences is simplic- 
ity rather than complexity—the represen- 
tation of complexity with a few basic 
factors At least the complexity-simplicity 
criterion must be considered along with 
several others, especially those labeled as 
the predictive power of a theory. What 
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has been done will probably not satisfy the 
specialists on the Philippines or Turkey 
who will see too much simplicity, the 
critics of simulation who will find post hoc 
introduction of explanatory elements (the 
Huks in the Philippines), the comparativ- 
ists who will note the absence of a rationale 
for using two different definitions of urban 
as equivalent, theoreticians who will won- 
der about the selection of variables, phi- 
losophers of science who might feel their 
literature ignored, and stylists who might 
have difficulty in detecting a structure 
justifying the organization of the essays. 

Whatever the cumulative effect of these 
reservations, Brunner and Brewer have 
asserted and illustrated an important ap- 
proach to the study of social phenomena, 
one that will become more popular, if not 
theoretically decisive, in the coming years. 
This approach increases theoretical sensi- 
tivity without causing empirical paralysis; 
it deals with macro-system behavior rather 
than the microbehavior in which much em- 
pirical research is locked; it relates re- 
search to formal “if then” statements 
rather than informal “if then” conjecture; 
it explicitly confronts time as a theoretical 
term rather than using time as a set of 
categories for describing change; and it 
provides a link between political inquiry 
and the languages of systems rather than 
restricting the usefulness of systems to a 
general allegory. The illustrations clarify 
some simulation procedures and directs 
simulation away from the contexts of inter- 
national politics familiar to political sci- 
entists to those of political development 
and the behavior of large scale political 
systems 

HENRY TEUNE 
Department of Political Science 
Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Diane SHAVER CLEMENS. Yalta. Pp. x, 
356. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970. $8 50. 

This is an outstanding study of the Yalta 

Conference—that controversial summit 

meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
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in February 1945 which was condemned 
as a naive sellout to the communists in the 
1950s, and more recently (John Snell and 
Gabriel Kolko) as a victory for an Anglo- 
American policy of benign treatment for 
defeated Germany. The author demon- 
strates it was neither; her command of the 
American, British, and Russian documen- 
tary sources, her reasoned analysis of the 
motives of the principal protagonists (ad- 
mittedly she has had to deduce the Russian 
intentions from their diplomatic papers), 
and her unpolemical, cold-blooded, “let 
the chips fall where they may” objectivity 
make her argument convincing. 

The three war leaders came to the meet- 
ing with their own priorities. Stalin, ob- 
sessed with the fear of fighting a war with 
Germany, wanted a “friendly” Poland, a 
dismembered Germany, and reparations. 
Churchill, fearing Russian communism, en- 
visioned a strong post-war Europe, includ- 
ing a reconstructed France and Germany, 
led by England. Roosevelt joined Stalin 
in his demands on Germany and sponsored 
the United Nations. But their overriding 
preoccupation was the continued unity of 
the three great allies, and all made signifi- 
cant concessions to maintain this goal. The 
author, however, agrees with Secretary of 
State Edward Stettinius’ assessment that 
the Soviet Union made greater concessions 
than the other two. ‘Considering the favor- 
able military position of the Soviet Union 
as well as the disappointments of her earlier 
diplomatic encounters with the West [sic], 
the Soviet Union showed a cooperative and 
conciliatory stance, which at the time of 
the Conference was recognized by many 
participants” (p 288). 

Truman’s “Our agreements with the So- 
viet Union have been a one way street— 
[they] can go to hell” approach precipi- 
tated the end of allied cooperation. It was 
the West that first reneged on the dis- 
memberment, reparations, and Polish pro- 
visions of the Yalta agreements. The So- 
viets responded in kind. The West, the 
author concludes, created its own self- 
fulfilling prophecy of the dangers and goals 
of Soviet communism. 

This reviewer would heartily endorse 
Harrison Salisbury’s estimate that “it is a 
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magnificent job, the best analysis of Yalta 
which I have seen... .” There is a 
bonus—the author has a delightful style 
not often found in accounts on diplomatic 
history. 
Martin B. TRAVIS 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


WILIAM A GAMSON and ANDRE MODICLI- 
ANL Untangling the Cold War: A 
Strategy for Testing Rival Theorses 
Pp vi, 222. Boston Little, Brown, 
1971. $695. 


Treating the Cold War as a mutually 
contingent, hostile interaction between the 
Soviet and Western coalition, the authors 
design an innovative research strategy to 
test a number of rival theories of how this 
interaction ran the course it did. The 
theories are derived or deduced from the 
writings of Robert Strausz-Hupé, Marshall 
Shulman, Adam Ulam, George Kenan, 
Charles Osgood, David Horowatz, D. F. 
Fleming, Ronald Steel, and Carl Ogelsby, 
among others The authors contend that 
if a theory of the Cold War deserves the 
name, it ought to be able to predict with 
a high rate of success a coalition’s re- 
sponse to the previous behavior of its ad- 
versary given its assumptions (or belief 
systems) about that coalition’s parameters: 
its goals, its image of how the adversary 
perceives its goals, and its perception of 
the adversary’s goals. Their research strat- 
egy is so designed as to put the competing 
theories to just such tests 

Their first task 1s to construct inter- 
action units—namely, identifying major 
refractory and conciliatory actions taken 
by each coahtion assumed to have been 
partly contingent upon the adversary’s pre- 
vious behavior—by daily monitoring the 
Cold War events as reported in the New 
York Times for the period 1946-1963 

The next task is systematically to cate- 
gorize belief systems derived from the 
writings referred to above. This is fol- 
lowed by the construction of a decision 
model. The various assumptions about the 
coalitions’ parameters together with the 
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decision model generate sets of predictions 
about the coalitions’ behavior. The rival 
theories’ predictions are then compared 
with the authors’ own data on interaction 
units to determine their respective rate of 
successful predictions. Since there were 
sixty-three Soviet acczions and sixty-two 
Western actions in the period, each theory 
has theoretically sixty-three opportunities 
to test its assumptions about the Soviet 
parameters by predicting Soviet responses 
to Western patterns, and sixty-two similar 
opportunities to test its assumptions about 
Western parameters. The higher the over- 
all success rates of prediction a theory 
scores on the tests, the better it is as an 
explanatory theory. 

Surprisingly, of the six belief systems, 
the one that consistently scores higher is 
“consolidation, consoldation, expansion”— 
a coalition viewed itseli as consolidationist, 
believed it was perceived as such by its 
adversary, and saw the adversary és an 
expansionist Furthermore, CCE remained 
fairly stable as the parameters of the Cold 
War throughout the period. 

The major contribution of this work lies 
in its research strategy which is too com- 
plex to be summarized here The method- 
ologically onented poiitical scientists will 
find here an excellent example of how be- 
havioral science techniques can be fruit- 
fully applied to the study and clarification 
of a highly complex and controversial issue 
such as the Cold war. 

Pi-cHAO CHEN 

Department of Political Science 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 

Michigan 


RoserT R Wuason. International Law 
and Contemporary Commonwealth Is- 
sues. Pp. v, 245. Durham, NC Duke 
University Press, 1971 $8 50 


This volume examines the place of public 
international law in the context of a vastly 
changed British Commonwealth The au- 
thor, Professor Emeritus at Duke Univer- 
sity, selects five policy areas in which 
international law has played some role in 
policy and decision-making. state succes- 
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sion, communalism, secession, migration, 
and defense In the first area, state suc- 
cession, Professor Wilson treats the effect 
of the change from dependency status to 
national independence upon a country’s 
obligations concerning treaties, private and 
public rights, and the nationality of per- 
sons. Second, he examines problems of 
ethnic communalism in Malaysia, Ceylon, 
and Cyprus This is on the whole a chron- 
icle of legal provisions and the events 
which followed upon Britain’s efforts to 
mitigate ethnic conflict before these states 
gained independence ‘Third, Professor 
Wilson deals with questions of secession, 
treating the essentially voluntary nature of 
Commonwealth membership and then turn- 
ing to consider the cases of Rhodesia, 
Biafre, and Anguilla. In the section on 
migration, the author discusses the legal 
circumstances which existed at the time 
approximately one million Indians, Paki- 
stanis, and East Indians migrated to Brit- 
ain during the 1950s and 1960s, and then 
provides considerable detail on the Kenyan- 
Asian problem. After considering the 
nature of Britain’s 1968 legislation, as well 
as the applicability of international law 
to migration from the Commonwealth to 
Britain, the author concludes that regula- 
tion of immigration has traditionally been 
a matter within each state’s jurisdiction. 
While he observes that the restriction on 
the right of migration of East African 
Asians to the United Kingdom does strain 
the principle that every person has the 
right to enter his country of citizenship, 
the author deems British immigration legis- 
lation justifiable in the absence of more 
universal acceptance of human rights pro- 
visions in such matters Finally, he ex- 
plores defense issues and regional defense 
arrangements in light of international law 

While it is appropriate that the book 
be judged by the criteria of the best tradi- 
tionalist work on international law, rather 
than by the standards of contemporary 
systematic and behavioral political science, 
there do remain certain overall problems 
with it First—as the author acknowledges 
(p vi)—no “previously envisaged thesis” 
has guided the selection of issues But, 
indeed, no strong central thesis underlies 
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the book itself As a result, the work 
tends to lack a consistent theme or focus 
apart from being a generalized exploration 
of certain aspects of international law in 
relation to a number of recent Common- 
wealth issues. Second, while Professor 
Wilson brings considerable erudition to his 
subject, the book is sometimes overly dis- 
cursive. Treatment of certain topics thus 
becomes rather cursory. Third, while 
selection of issues has been intentionally 
arbitrary, some pressing political dimen- 
sions of the issues chosen have gone largely 
unexplored. An example of this would be 
the issue of expropriation in the section on 
succession of private rights (pp. 38-44). 
Nonetheless, Professor Wilson has given us 
a useful picture of contemporary Common- 
wealth relationships And by setting such 
matters as succession, communalism, and 
migration in an international perspective, 
he demonstrates that considerations of in- 
ternational law may have influenced na- 
tional policies along lines which were less 
provincial, more cosmopolitan, and more 
sensitive to the needs of humanity than 
might otherwise have been the case. 
ROBERT J. LIEBER 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 


The Politics of 
Trade Negotiations between Africa and 
the European Economic Community: 
The Weak Confront the Strong. Pp xi, 
243. Princeton, N J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971 $8 50. 


Diplomatic historians of the future may 
regard the decade that began in 1957 as 
one of the most revolutionary in history 
with respect to the organization of interna- 
tional relations Giant steps toward the 
development of an unprecedented social 
institution were taken as the European 
Common Market took shape. This at- 
tracted much attention—rightly so—both 
because it might herald a bright new day 
in the turbulent international history of 
Europe and because it promised ta be a 
model for other supranational structures 
During the same decade, however, an- 
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other international revolution took place 
that could have even more sweeping conse- 
quences. Most of Africa became indepen- 
dent and established new relationships with 
the former colonial powers. The indepen- 
dence of Africa has inspired scores of 
studies. The development of the new 
relationships has gotten much less notice. 

This is unfortunate. Not only are the 
new relationships interesting in them- 
selves—did they for example succeed in 
ending the independence of the decades 
under colonial rule, or was the dependence 
too deeply rooted?—but also, the effort at 
transformation raises more basic questions 
about rearranging fundamental interna- 
tional relationships through the transition 
to independence and through the develop- 
ment of communities of nations on both 
sides. Finally, not least interesting to the 
student of diplomacy was the negotiating 
process that worked out the new ties. 

The last-named aspect is the focus of 
Professor Zartman’s study. He analyzes 
with great skill the manner with which the 
European Common Market negotiated new 
trade relations with the former French 
colonies of tropical Africa, Nigeria, the 
former British possessions of East Africa, 
and with the three countries of former 
French North Africa. He treats these sets 
of negotiations as case studies of the poli- 
tics of diplomatic bargaining between eco- 
nomically weak and economically strong 
countries. 

The outcomes of the negotiations, as 
Zartman sees it, gives little comfort to 
those who believe that international sover- 
eignty brought independence to Africa, 
especially with respect to the francophone 
areas. Despite determined and skillful 
diplomatic efforts to get the most from 
the bargaining, the African countries could 
not overcome their basic economic weak- 
ness. In a very real sense, they remained 
dependent on concessions from the Euro- 
pean countries, especially France One 
African summed up the situation thus: 
“When Europe is divided, Africa pays; 
when it is united as now, Africa also pays.” 

In a final chapter, Zartman relates the 
European Economic Community-African 
negotions to general negotiations theory, 
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especially the work of Fred Charles Ikle. 
He shows clearly its value and limitations. 
In short, Zartman’s study is a well-rounded, 
well-written, and polished scholarly work. 
He provides good, solid, useful, accurate 
information on the negotiations themselves. 
Secondly, he gives careful attention to the 
methodology and theoretical implications 
of this kind of study. Finally, he places 
it in the context of general theory in 
the area. 
Wriiiam G. ANDREWS 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Brockport 
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Rozsert H. Bates. Unions, Parties, and 
Political Development: A Study of 
Mineworkers in Zambia. Pp. xi, 291. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1971. $12.50. 


This is the first full-scale study of the 
mineworkers union in Zambia and follows 
on the earlier work of A. L. Epstein, Poli- 
tics in an Urban African Community, pub- 
lished in 1958. Enormous social changes 
including Zambian independence have 
transpired in the fourteen years between 
the publication of the two books. As a 
detailed behavioral analysis of the union, . 
this work contributes to the growing litera- 
ture on African development and the role 
of unions in the modernization process. 

The thesis of this book is that unions 
are less effective in performing output 
functions than is the political party. 
Translated into ordinary language, the 
thesis states that par-ies follow the direc- 
tion of government better than do unions 
in supporting the development process. 
Put this crassly, some of the liabilities of 
current political science jargon become 
painfully obvious. The unsurprising con- 
clusion of the book is supported by a 
careful structural analysis that makes the 
book worthwhile. Bates demonstrates that 
structural features including the system of 
rewards for participants in unions and 
parties, the mobility patterns and the rela- 
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The Foreign Policy System of Israel 
Setting, Images, Process 
by Michael Brecher 


In this wide-ranging inquiry into a foreign policy system in actlon, Michael 
Brecher examines the total web of relationships involved in the formulation and 
execution of Israel’s foreign policy. Central to the book is an exploration of 
how the decision makers view their environment and the effect this has on 
foreign policy choices. ‘’.. a model for the analysis of any country’s foreign 
policy system .. makes an important contribution to the systematic study of 
comparative foreign policy.’’—Peter G. Bock $17 50 


Civil Disobedience and 
Political Obligation 


A Study in Christian Social Ethics 
by James F. Childress 


Too often it has been assumed that civil disobedience requires no justification 
in the wake of revolutionary violence While observing that such resistance 
usually occurs in situations where objectivity is difficult to attain, Mr Cnild- 
ress insists that intellectual justification is necessary. Supporting his analysis 
with specific examples which range from Thoreau to Gandhi to the Catonsville 
9, he has written an exploratory examination of this phenomenon in the ight 
of theological-ethical reasoning 


Yale Publications in Religion, 16 $7.95 


France and Britain in Africa 


Imperial Rivalry and Colonial Rule 


edited by Prosser Gifford and William Roger Lewis 
with a Foreword by Harry R. Rudin 


These essays provide a comprehensive analysis of competition and influence on 
the part of two major imperialist nations from the late nineteenth century to 
the struggle for Algerian independence in the 1960s. The authors have used 
the major archival materials of European and African repositories to present 
complementary assessments of French and British aspirations and tactics and 
African reactions and initiatives This book ıs a companion volume to Britain 
and Germany in Africa, Imperial Rivalry and Colonial Rule, 1967, also edited 
by Messrs. Gifford and Lewis. $3C 00 


The Ethical Investor 


Universities and Corporate Responsibility 
by John G. Simon, Charles W. Powers, and Jon P. Gunnemann 


Among the many recent demands made on universities has been the movement 
for “socially responsible” management of their Investment portfolios This 
volume grew out of on interdisciplinary seminar held at Yale to discuss the 
problem The authors suggest a “moral minimum’ approach proceeding from 
the premise that institutions, Ike mdividuals, share the obligation not to Impose 
social injury In an effort tc resolve many of the value conflicts which the 
demand for social responsibili-y generates at the corporate, shareholder, and 
university levels, this book offers a lively, provocative discussion of an impor- 
tant current problem 


A Yale Fastback, 10 $295 cloth $9 50 


Y Yale University Press New Haven and London 
L Ei in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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Probing, penetrating, perceptive oe 


Major revision of a best-seller . . . 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM, AND DEMOCRACY 
The Theoretical Foundations Second Edition 
Edited by Cari Cohen, University of Michigan i 


The second edition of this anthology of classic and contemporary statements on com- 
munism, fascism, and democracy includes new readings from Marx, Trotsky, H. L. 
Mencken, Norman Thomas, Nietzsche, and G B Shaw, among many others. Two en- 
tirely new sections have been incorporated: ‘’Self-Criticism and Reappraisal in Com- 
munism’” and *”'Justification of Democracy.” Within each section the readings are care- 
fully organized to support and contrast each other and are arranged chronologically to 
provide a clear and balanced perspectlve on a particular problem. 


Spring 1972 : 672 pages; $5 95 paperbound 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN THE USSR . 


David Lane, University of Essex 


The Soviet Union ys. the United States . . . an old conflict approached in a new way. 
Incorporating rratertal from alf the social sciences, Professor Lane treats the USSR as a 
particular type of industrial society rather than an ideological adversary. 


1971 640 pages; $10.00 


CONGRESSIONAL BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Nelson Polsby, University of California at Berkeley 


Seen through the eyes of both its particlpants and observers congressional behavior be- 
gins to make sense The readings in this collection provide that two-fold perspective by 
which students can imagine themselves as congressmen and then can step back and 
look at the group of legislators as a whole. 


1971 288 pages; $3.95 paperbound 


COMMUNITY POWER AND l 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY 

The Logic of Political Analysis 

David M. Ricci, Pennsylvania State University 


To elucidate such modem problems as racial discrimination, the ecological imbalance, 
and urban decay Professor Riccl provides a well-documented analysis and comparison of 
theories of community power and democracy. 


1971 256 pages; $2 95 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE 


The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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tionships between strata within union and 
party, as well as several other features, 
facilitate the process by which the party 
serves government better than the union. 

The study suffers from some significant 
defects. First, the ho-hum thesis which 
deflects the author from significant issues. 
The most striking issue is the question as 
to why the Zambian mineworkers union 
has been able to resist the co-optation and 
coercion of the government? This is the 
only case where the unions in tropical, 
black Africa have been able to maintain 
comparative independence, although the 
Nigerian unions retain some autonomy 
By introducing comparative structural 
analysis, the author might have made a 
more consequential contribution to the 
literature on development. 

A second problem originates in the au- 
thor’s value-neutral stance vis-à-vis vari- 
ous issues ‘The author takes government 
policy as given without raising questions 
as to how such policies are interpreted by 
differing strata, especially the mineworkers 
While the government has promoted de- 
velopment and Zambianization, it has in- 
sisted that development requires the reten- 
tion of typical hierarchical patterns of 
large-scale industry. Despite much ideo- 
logical output about humanism, the ideol- 
ogy promulgated by President Kenneth 
Kaunda, there has been no translation of 
humanism into new work relations. The 
old hierarchical domination of colonial— 
even if colonial is incidental—work rela- 
tionships has been retained intact and the 
author accepts them uncritically. 

In this respect, the author has failed to 
grapple with a third problem, a crucial 
feature of Zambian social structure: gov- 
ernment, party, and union officials have 
individual mobility opportunities open to 
them; mineworkers do not. For mine- 
workers to remain obdurate, intransigent, 
and recalcitrant in insisting that indepen- 
dence pay off for them is hardly surprising 
My own suspicion as to their success in 
resisting capture by the government has to 
do with their tremendous concentration, 
economically and demographically Or, in 
simpler terminology, they have developed 
class consciousness and are resisting po- 
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litical blandishments because they do not 
have the solutions of personal mobility 
open to the officials of government, party, 
and union. 
Wurm H. FRIEDLAND 

Community Studies and Sociology 

University of California 

Santa Cruz 


O. Epmunp Crus. China and Russa’ 
The “Great Game.” Pp. xii, 578. New 
York and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1971. $1295. 


This is a history of Sino-Russian rela- 
tions from the seventeenth century to the 
1960s with a brief introduction tracing the 
earlier developments from the Mongol em- 
pire and an epilogue dealing with recent 
American-Chinese-Soviet relations. Two 
thirds of the book deals with the period 
since the Russian revolution. The sub- 
title implies that a substantial portion of 
the book is devoted to the Anglc-Russian 
conflict in Central Asia; in fact, however, 
while this subject is indeed discussed in 
context it does not constitute as large a 
proportion of the story as its placement 
in the subtitle would imply. 

A notable feature of this study is the 
degree to which the author’s own research 
has given meaning and continuity to a 
story that has long suffered from episodic 
and discontinuous treatment as well as 
repetition of incidents that were poorly 
integrated into the main narrative An 
instance is his treatment of the border- 
lands of Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Manchu- 
ria. Events in these regions have been 
given relevance to the making and execu- 
tion of policies in China and Russia from 
earlier centuries to the present. In the last 
numbered chapter of the book the author 
summarizes the frontier events of the 
1960s, giving them continuity with the past 
and dealing with both the polemics and 
the military confrontations of the struggle. 

The author has also studied and placed 
in context many of the lacunas that have 
characterized general accounts of the de- 
velopment of the Chinese communist party 
and of party relations with Soviet Russia 
as well as political doctrine and practice 
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in China and other themes. He has sup- 
plied meaningful facts and figures and has 
helped to identify persons by providing 
their complete names. These have greatly 
benefited the flow of the narrative as has 
also his almost consistently chronological 
treatment. This latter avoids both the 
scrambled effect of some accounts and the 
long break in the narrative which is some- 
times necessary when theoretical asides are 
developed too extensively. 

Criticism of the book should be made 
with the recognition that it is a very fine 
general account and that in some cases its 
favorable points are the reverse side of its 
less favorable aspects. One of these is the 
fact that the emphases on political factors 
and on a smooth flowing narrative have left 
the reader with a de-emphasis on theo- 
retical and ideological factors. Thus, the 
differences between Lenin and M N. Roy 
are very succinctly summarized while 
Roy’s views on the question of collabora- 
tion with the bourgeoisie (p. 233) are given 
such brief treatment that one wonders 
whether this whole vital issue is made clear 
to the general reader for whom the book 
was apparently intended In general, also, 
the author tells his story through a political 
narrative with less attention to economic 
or other factors. The outcome, as already 
noted, is a narrative that has far more 
than the usual unity and continuity and 
perhaps this more than compensates for 
the absence of other approaches. In any 
case, the book would provide a good text 
for a course in Sino-Russian relations or 
for a person or group seeking some light 
on a region end subject that are much 
discussed but as yet little understood 

Both the acthor and the press deserve 
compliments for a careful and attractive 
job of publication The maps in the end 
papers supplement ten useful maps appro- 
priately distributed through the book. The 
notes are helpful, though unfortunately at 
the back of tke book, and there is a glos- 
sary and a selected bibliography as well 
as a useful index. All in all, it is well done. 

Joun A. WHITE 

Department cf History 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 
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GERALD L. Curtis Election Campaigning 
Japanese Style Pp. xiii, 275. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970 
$10.00. 


Election Campaigning Japanese Style is 
a case study of the campaign during the 
1967 election for the House of Represen- 
tatives in the second district of Oita Pre- 
fecture which includes the city of Beppu. 
The particular campaign under scrutiny is 
that of Satô Bunsei, a Liberal Democratic 
candidate who accepted the author into his 
campaign—and home—with truly generous 
hospitality. As a non-incumbent whose 
career had been based in local politics (as 
opposed to the bureaucracy), his effort to 
secure party nomination is instructive 
about pathways to success within the 
Liberal Democratic party. As the newest 
of three LDP candidates in a semirural 
constituency electing three representa- 
tives—a Socialist and a Communist were 
also in the race—Sat6’s campaign offered 
several interesting features For example, 
readers will find a graphic illustration of 
the impact of the multi-member constitu- 
ency system on factionalism and the prob- 
lems of party organization within the LDP. 

Obviously, no district can be entirely 
typical—the urban industrial component is 
virtually absent here—but its rural to 
urban transitional situation allows the au- 
thor to contrast campaigning strategies and 
to assess changes which may be occurring. 
One of his major conclusions is that sig- 
nificant changes in campaigning are taking 
place, reflecting the rural (traditional) to 
urban (modern) transition. In rural areas, 
Sato followed a “hard” vote strategy of 
relying on local political leaders to deliver 
the vote of their followers and he did little 
campaigning himself. In urban areas where 
the “floating” vote—that is, unattached to 
any political leader—is greater, he did 
more direct campaigning and utilized his 
organization of supporters (kdenkai) 
These organizations, a product of the post- 
war period, are designed to mobilize sup- 
port among the voters directly and repre- 
sent an alternative campaign strategy to 
that of relying on local political leaders 
The author implies that these, presumably 
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French Nuclear Diplomacy 
WILFRID L. KOHL 


Analyzing the development of France’s atomic force, Wilfrid Kohl focuses 
on the role of nuclear weapons in de Gaulle’s independent foreign policies 
and its impact on French relations with NATO, her key alliance partners, 
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Dilemmas of Growth in Prewar Japan 
Edited by JAMES WILLIAM MORLEY 
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Tradition and Modernization in Japanese Culture 
Edited by DONALD H. SHIVELY 


How does one measure modernization in the arts, philosophy, or religion? 
Fifteen contributors present in-depth studies of individual people, styles, 
and phenomena to document cultural change in modern Japan. Illus. 
Studies in the Modernization of Japan, 5 $14.50 
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“modern,” organizations may be already 
outmoded in heavily urbanized areas. 
Here, horizontal-type organizations such as 
interest group associations and voluntary 
societies will be used with increasing fre- 
quency. In a district such as Satd’s they 
are of limited usefulness because of the 
transitional nature of the district itself. 
To Curtis, there is no doubt that changes 
in campaign strategy and organization are 
taking place. The only question is that 
of the rate of change, which is affected by 
such factors as the multi-member district 
system and provisions of the election law. 

Further studies of this kind, especially in 
urbanized districts, are needed to test the 
observations Curtis has drawn from this 
case study. Conceivably, studies in other 
districts and of other parties’ candidates 
might indicate his conclusions are overly 
schematized. In the meantime, this is an 
informative, suggestive and eminently read- 
able book. 

Waard H. ELSBREE 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


R. Hram DeExKMEJIAN. Egypt under 
Nasr: A Study in Political Dynamics. 
Pp. 368. Albany, N.Y.: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1971, $10.00. 


The revolution which Gamal Abd Al- 
Nasir led on July 23, 1952 was undertaken 
to rid Egypt of the traditional scourges 
of poverty, ignorance, and disease, and to 
modernize Egypt’s society and economy 
However, after 1954, foreign affairs in- 
creasingly absorbed Nasir, often influencing 
. the course and character of his domestic 
policies; for example, he reacted to the 
breakup in 1961 of the first Egyptian- 
Syrian union by accelerating the radicali- 
zation of internal processes and institu- 
tions. Though we know a great deal about 
Nasir’s foreign policy—Suez, efforts at 
Arab unity, Yemen, Israel, and the So- 
viet Union—much less is available on his 
efforts to promote domestic change. 

Professor Dekmejian’s sound and ambi- 
tious analysis of the Nasir era as it related 
to the attempted interna! transformation is 
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both. timely and welcome. This volume 
provides a thoughtful account of Nasir’s 
spasmodic attempts to modernize the Egyp- 
tian political system. Dr. Dekmejian has 
adopted a conceptual framework for at- 
tempting to relate Egyptian developments 
to the broader canvas of “third world” 
efforts at development and modernization. 
He adapts Weber’s notion of charismatic 
authority to Nasir’s attempt to “routinize” 
stability, reform, organizational-political re- 
sponsiveness, and legitimacy, with Nasir 
himself acting as the central agent of 
change and control. 

The attempt to fit actual developments 
into an a priori framework results in a 
somewhat static, artificial analysis, which 
often overlooks the tactical, manipulative, 
reactive genius that was Nasir’s political 
forte. Thus, Dr. Dekmejian elaborates the 
origins, composition, and role of the Arab 
Socialist Union (ASU), which was created 
by Nasir in 1962 to carry out socialism 
and routinize his authority. Interesting 
though the details are, Sadat’s purges of 
May 1971 and the subsequent revelations 
by Heikal and others about the actual 
operation of the ASU during the Nasir 
period have diminished their value. Far 
from promoting any revolutionary trans- 
formation, the ASU was bureaucratic, inept 
at effective mass mobilization or economic 
surveillance, and an institution whose 
elections were rigged in classical authori- 
tarian style. It entrenched conservatism 
instead of generating participation and 
accountability. 

The author also exaggerates Nasir’s 
readiness to adopt drastic measures after 
the June 1967 war. Contrary to his asser- 
tion that “the June 1967 defeat shook the 
very roots of the Egyptian political sys- 
tem,” it did not result in any significant 
changes. The statistics of “achievement” 
published on the ASU elections of May— 
June 1968, which Dekmejian analyzes in 
detail, are, it turns out, not consequential 
because the elections were not democratic. 
Nasir talked of major changes and his 
manifesto of March 30, 1968 promised 
much, but he sought only to mollify his 
critics and strengthen his control. The 
continuing shortcomings of the ASU are, 
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however, treated by the author: the prob- 
lem of excessive military representation, 
the rivalry between Left and Right, and 
the ambiguous relationship between the 
ASU and the National Assembly. 

Dr. Dekmejian stresses the importance of 
ideology, assuming that Nasir was influ- 
enced by the ideology he had formulated, 
rather than by the tactical exigencies of 
Arab politics. His assessment of Nasir is 
generous: Nasir was the “initiator and 
catalyst” of the “value transformation 
process” that is essential for extensive 
modernization; he helped make ‘“Pan- 
Arabism a part of the psychic makeup of 
every Arab”; he also tried to infuse the 
Arabs with a sense of dignity. Nasir’s 
shortcomings were “his misperceptions of 
Israel and the United States as well as his 
distorted view of the Arab World.” In 
addition, Nasir sought to play too ambi- 
tious a role in Middle Eastern and world 
politics. Nasir’s legacy will become clearer 
in the years ahead. 

ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Ricwarp G Fox. Kin, Clan, Raja, and 
Rule: State-Hinterland Relatsons in Pre- 
industrial India. Pp. 187. Berkeley: 
University oi California Press. 1971. 


$8.00. 


Richard Fox’s second monograph probes 
yet more boldly and more speculatively the 
kinds of social interrelationships he pio- 
neered for small-town India in his earlier 
From Zamindar to Ballot Box, Kin, Clan, 
Raja, and Rule seeks to delineate the evo- 
lutionary changes in the links among line- 
age groupings, the caste system, geogra- 
phy, and political life in pre-industrial 
India A major new theory of Indian 
social structure results—a theory which 
will prove fruitful for some time to come. 

The State of Uttar Pradesh again pro- 
vides the setting. In addition to his field 
experience, Fox marshals an impressive 
literary heritage including British settle- 
ment reports; the village-study mono- 
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graphic tradition; the pace-setting con- 
tributions of historical anthropologists, 
such as Bernard Cohn, pushing outward 
from the village to wider regions and 
deeper historically into the evolutionary 
process; and a wide range of comparative 
materials from various civilzations. 

Earlier scholars, Fox argues, failed to 
understand the malleability of Indian social 
institutions; they overlooked the flexibility 
of lineage ties in the fece of changing po- 
litical fortunes. As a remedy, Fox pro- 
poses a model “developmental cycle of the 
Rajput lineage.” Each of the cycle’s five 
stages is produced by changes in the bal- 
ance of four variables: the availability of 
land; the population, cohesiveness, and 
military success of the lineage; the strength 
of the lineage; and the power of the state. 
Stages range from an egalitarian confed- 
eracy among conquering and ruling Rajput 
lineages at one extreme to dominance by & 
single raja, often appcinted by the state, 
over his entire lineage group at the other. 
To buttress bis model, Fox provides 
historical illustrations of each stage 

Fox compares polity in other lands for 
political influences on kinship. He finds 
elsewhere, too, kin groupings having estab- 
lished potential territorial states which 
were realized when a lineage chief ulti- 
mately cut himself loose from kin ties and 
effected the transformation. 

Why did Indian Rajputs not create such 
territorial states? Fox forsakes his rigor- 
ously functional argument and speculates 
here that the emotional pull of the mar- 
riage network outweighed political ambi- 
tion; even to consolidate personal power, 
rajas refrained from breaking the central 
convention of the caste system. 

Tests of Fox’s model will doubtless fol- 
low. Historians will compare it with the 
particularity of Rajput historical lineage 
development. Geographers will seek cor- 
relations between the territorial spread of 
lineage groups and other regional phe- 
nomena. Political scientists will re- 
examine the interrelationship of kin groups 
with state-building Each of the disci- 
plines will be enriched for the test, for 
Fox’s greatest contribution is a fund of 
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worthwhile questions presented in the con- 
text of his already useful model. 
HOWARD SPODEK 
Department of History 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


SE-Jin Kor. The Politics of Miitary 
Revolution in Korea. Pp. 239. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1971. $9.25. 


This brief and swiftly moving book pre- 
sents a sober analysis of the background, 
operation, accomplishments, and problems 
of the military junta that has ruled South 
Korea since 1961. After a hurried tour 
of the political and economic legacies of 
the past and the performance of the civil- 
ian governments under Syngman Rhee and 
Chang Myun, the author traces the growth 
of the army and its problems, and Presi- 
dent Rhee’s manner of handling the mili- 
tary. This is followed by an analysis of 
the inept handling of the military officers 
by the “Second Republic” which led to 
the military coup. The planning and exe- 
cution of the coup d’etat, the manner in 
which the junta consolidates its political 
base and then exchanges its uniforms for 
mufti quickly follow one another. This is 
followed by a brief examination of foreign 
policy, economic development, the authori- 
tarian features, and electoral politics under 
the “Third Republic”? in which former 
military officers exercise predominant in- 
fluence and power. The book concludes 
with a comparative view of the Korean 
experience with other societies that have 
gone through the military phase. 

Although Professor John Kie-chiang Oh 
has presented a succinct account of the 
coup d’etat in his Korea: Democracy on 
Trial (Chapters 5-7), other aspects of the 
“military revolution in Korea” had not 
received serious scholarly attention, and 
hence Professor Kim’s new work deserves 
a hearty welcome His account of the 


growth of the Korean army and the junta’s. 


manner of consolidating its power base is 
original and incisive While other aspects 
of Professor Kim’s concern have received 
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extensive treatment by Korean scholars 
and journalists, they have not been avail- 
able in English 

A merit of this work is that it is suc- 
cinct and brief. (The text is only 170 
pages long.) Those interested in finding 
the main features of the Korean experi- 
ence will find this work highly useful and 
convenient. Serious students of Korea, 
however, may wish that Professor Kim 
had presented a more complete account of 
some of the topics. For example, only one 
paragraph is devoted to select statistics of 
the first five year plan along with the au- 
thor’s laudatory comments. The second 
five year plan (1966-1970) is allocated five 
and a half pages (pp. 139-144), but on the 
basis of what has been presented, one can- 
not fully accept the author’s prediction 
that “South Korea may be able to achieve 
its goal of economic self-reliance in the 
mid-1970s.” 

While the author’s research and presen- 
tation of most aspects of the “military 
revolution” is thorough and convincing, 
some of his assertions in the first two back- 
ground chapters need clarification and cor- 
rection. On page 6, he says that the 
“Koreans were given full Japanese citi- 
zenship” in 1942, and on page 7, he says 
that the Koreans “enjoyed a highly efficient 
government under the Japanese.” These 
casual comments call for qualifications. He 
alleges that the division of Korea was un- 
officially arranged at Yalta (p. 8) but this 
seems to be contrary to fact. He castigates 
the Korean Democratic Party of 1945 as 
that of the wealthy industrialists and large 
landlords who “lacked creditable record of 
activities within the independence move- 
ment” but this is only partially correct. 
His claim that the Rhee government had 
not conceived any developmental plan (p 
23) and that it tended to encourage or 
condone proliferation of consumer indus- 
tries (p. 24) needs further examination 
(See, for example, Gene Lyons’ study cited 
in the bibliography.) The author’s re- 
peated assertion that the Rhee regime col- 
lected political funds from the generals 
likewise requires additional substantiation 
The author’s treatment of the “Manchurian 
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faction” of the army (pp. 53-55) also 
could stand considerable improvement. 

The reviewer’s penchant for details, 
however, should not obscure the overall 
value of Professor Kim’s work It is a 
competent, objective, and timely study. 

CxHonc-Six LEE 
Political Science Department 
Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


DonaLtp W. KLEIN and ANNE B. CLARK. 
Biographic Dictionary of Chinese Com- 
munism, 1921-1965. Volumes I and II. 
Pp. xvi, 1194. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1971. Two 
volume set: $30.00. 


This is undoubtedly one of the most 
indispensable reference works for studies 
on modern and contemporary Chinese 
politics and society. The two volumes con- 
tain 433 biographies of men and women 
who participated significantly in the Chi- 
nese Communist movement from 1921 to 
1965. 

Compared with a similar work, Bio- 
graphical: Dictionary of Republican China 
edited by Howard L. Boorman, this two- 
volume set by Klein and Clark is more 
selective and focused on the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. These two volumes are 
much more than an ordinary “who’s who.” 
Each biography is written in a highly read- 
able essay and contains all available infor- 
mation on the person’s family, education, 
socio-economic status, early revolutionary 
activity, and career after the Communists 
came to power in 1949. The authors have 
enlivened their biographical sketches with 
some interpretations and vignettes of 
colleagues. ` 

To the analytically inclined scholars and 
journalists, the biographies in these two 
volumes offer many valuable insights into 
the nature of political development in 
modern China. For example, Klein and 
Clark mention that their work emphasizes 
organizations throughout a man’s career. 
Therein lies perhaps the key to the success 
of the Chinese Communists. their skills in 
making and using political organizations. 
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Through the career patterns of many of 
these 433 persons, one can also see the 
effect of bureaucratization of the Commu- 
nist Party after 1949. As the two authors 
pointed out, “in the immediate postwar 
period important leaders were expected to 
enter into many kinds of Party work, 
whereas since 1949, and espécially since 
1954... there has been a growth of 
professional specialization.” 

The authors of these biographies are not 
content with recording facts and writing 
prose. They also analyze; and the unique 
feature of these two volumes is the 96 
appendices in which the authors have done 
the basic analysis of grouping their biogra- 
phies in terms of some fundamental back- 
ground factors such as date of birth, ethnic 
and provincial origin (the dominance of 
Hunanese, for example), class, education, 
and so forth. In view of the factions that 
surfaced during the Cultural Revolution, 
the appendices on the personnel of the Red 
Army from pre-Yenan period to the present 
and the various organs of the Communist 
party from 1927 to the present are basic 
data for an analysis of the patterns of 
cleavages in the Communist party. 

This is a unique biographic study and 
the two authors have made an unusual 
contribution to Chinese studies. 

ALAN P, L. Liv 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


Ernest W. Lerever. Spear and Scepter: 
Army, Police, and Politics in Tropical 
Africa. Pp. xiv, 251. Washington, 
D.C : The Brookings Institution, 1970. 
$6.50. 

Some books immediately command the 
reader’s attention by virtue of the insights 
which appear on the first few pages 
Others discourage the reader from proceed- 
ing beyond these pages. Unfortunately, 
the book under review falls in the latter 
category. 

Ernest W. Lefever’s opening pages ap- 
pear to be the product of ignorance or 
prejudice or both Let me document this 
charge He says the “primary identity”: 
of the indigenous people of middle Africa 
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(namely those living between the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn) 
“is the traditional tribe” (p. 1). The 
primary identity of most Africans, we now 
know, is subtribal. He says the people of 
middle Africa “developed no literature, no 
science” in precolonial times (p. 2). Al- 
though written literature was minimal, 
oral literature was well developed. Al- 
though science as we know it was rare, 
forms of science in the medical and other 
domains was practiced. Lefever says that 
“the tribal chief wielded final political au- 
thority” (p. 2). Sometimes this was true; 
more often it was not. He says that 
“ritual cannibalism” was “widespread” 
(p. 2). The fact is that, by the best evi- 
dence available, this practice was limited 
to a minority of the peoples of middle 
Azrica. He asserts that the leaders of old 
Anca fought strongly against abolishing 
the slave traffic (p. 3). Of course, the 
truth is that some did and some did not; 
no one knows the percentages involved. 
He approvingly quotes a description of 
Black Africa as being “a female continent” 
characterized by “passivity” (p. 3). Thus 
to the perceptual bias of jailing to note the 
“activity” of old Africa, Mr. Lefever adds 
a sexist remark. He states that “neither 
the elite nor the larger population was 
prepared for wider political responsibil- 
ity. .. . Political independence came too 
abruptly and too soon to tropical Africa” 
(p. 3). The more persuasive argument is 
that Africa was independent before being 
conquered, that there are no known stan- 
dards for granting or returning indepen- 
dence to other people, and that the best 
experience for exercising political respon- 
sibility is exercising political responsibility. 
Mr Lefever’s introduction is followed by 
three case studies of the relationship be- 
tween the military and police services, and 
politics, These are of Ghana, Congo 
(Kinshasa), and Ethiopia. He concludes 
with a summarizing chapter and a chapter 
entitled “U.S. Military and Public Safety 
Aid”; the latter perhaps added to justify 
government sponsorship of the project 
Two examples of the conclusions (“hy- 
potheses”) he presents serve to suggest the 
qualitative unity of the entire volume: 
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As the most modern and detribalized, de- 
regionalized, defactionalized, and nonsectarian 
institution in an underdeveloped country, the 
armed services when performing their security 
function well can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the organic process of developing 
national identity, cohesion, and loyalty (p. 
197). 


U.S. military aid . . . tends to reinforce those 
elements within the participating state and 
its armed forces committed to a moderate and 
pragmatic [as opposed to militant and doc- 
trinaire] approach to domestic and foreign 
policies (p 210). 


Mr. Lefever’s book is far from worth- 
less. Some of the factual material is use- 
ful and some of the analyses are interest- 
ing. But a reader without a background 
in African studies will find it difficult to 
differentiate between the useful and inter- 
esting, and the material which should be 
otherwise classified. It might well be, 
therefore, that the prospective reader in- 
terested in the military, the police, and 
politics in Africa should begin elsewhere. 

WILLIAM JoHN HANNA 

Department of Political Science 

Lehman College and Graduate Center 

The City University of New York 

Bronx 


Martin W. Wuomincton. The Middle 
East Supply Centre. Pp. xix, 248. 
Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1971. $10.00. 


Whether in particular or in general, 
much has been written about the diplo- 
matic, political, and military aspects of 
World War II in the Middle East and 
North Africa. Little enough has been 
written about the more prosaic and less. 
spectacular economic aspects. ‘The Iate 
Professor Martin W. Wilmington, who fin- 
ished his work essentially in 1961, devoted 
this study to an analysis of the creation, 
evolution, responsibilities, and activities of 
the Middle East Supply Centre (MESC). 

The MESC, established by the British 
government in 1941, with headquarters in 
Cairo, in a very real sense supervised the 
civilian economy during World War II and 
in so doing, helped to stave off economic— 
and probably political—disaster during the 
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struggle against Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. It saw to the provisioning and feed- 
ing of some 100 million people in the area, 
supervised insect control, sought to meet 
health problems, contributed constructively 
to the maintenance of communications 
systems (some very primitive) throughout 
the area, and assured industrial production, 
which not only served the civilian popula- 
ticn, but the needs of the Allied armies 
in the area. 

Following a perceptive introduction by 
Commander (Sir) Robert Jackson, who 
served as Director-General of the MESC 
during 1941-1945, the author takes up the 
shipping crisis after the fall of France in 
1940, the supply problem during World 
War II, the moves leading to establishment 
of the MESC, the association of the United 
States in the Centre (James M. Landis), 
the Anglo-American phase of MESC opera- 
tions, and the economic mobilization of the 
Middle East. Toward the end of World 
War II, as Mr. Wilmington observed, there 
wes much regional economic planning look- 
ing toward the future, with some hope that 
the Centre might serve as a kind of model 
for Middle Eastern regional cooperation in 
the solution of problems in that area. The 
MESC had been “the main instrument 
through which Britain and the United 
States had preserved the civilian popula- 
tions of the Middle East from hunger and 
general economic collapse” and had been 
part of those developments “which has- 
tened the identification of the Middle East 
. as a regional entity,” recognized as such, 
inside and outside the area. While the 
Centre passed into history with the end of 
World War II, and did not become the 
agency for regional economic development, 
the body of experience which it built up 
was, nevertheless, most useful. 

The Wilmington study is clearly and suc- 
cinctly written and will be welcomed by 
all thoughtful students of the Middle East. 
It is well-annotated and contains an excel- 
lent selected bibliography, with a listing of 
MESC and other useful documents. Ap- 
pendices include the MESC plan of organ- 
ization (June 1943), and useful tables of 
Middle Eastern trade Laurence Evans, 
of the State University of New York at 
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Binghamton, has rendered a most useful 
service in putting the boox into final shape 
and making it available. 
Harry N. Howarp 
Adjunct Professor 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


Suas H. L. Wu. Communication and Im- 
perial Control in Chire: Evolution of 
the Palace Memorial System, 1693-1735. 
Pp. xiv, 204. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1970. $7.50. 
This is a study of the process and insti- 

tutions of decision-making in the early 

Ch’ing dynasty. By examining the system 

of “palace memorials” during the reigns of 

the great emperors K’ang-hsi and Yung- 
cheng, Professor Wu makes a significant 
contribution to scholarly understanding of 

the actual operation of the Chinese im- 

perial bureaucracy—“the most elaborate, 

fascinating, and in Weber’s sense, ‘modern’ 
and efficient political machinery developed 
by any premodern society.” 

The records, published and unpublished, 
of the Chinese government from the 
seventeenth century through the nineteenth 
are perhaps the largest untapped store of 
documentation awaiting examination by 
students of the political process. For the 
most part these are communications 
(“memorials”) addressed to the emperor 
by officials in the provinces and in the 
capital, and imperial replies to them, in 
several forms. One major theme of 
Professor Wu’s study is the origin and 
development of the semi-secret “palace 
memorials” (tsou-che), a novel “com- 
munications network” which became a 
major input into the process of imperial 
decision-making. It is now possible, as a 
consequence of Professor Wu’s findings, 
for other scholars to utilize the immense 
documentation of the Ching period with 
a greater awareness of the relative impor- 
tance of their sources, the motivation of 
the authors, and the constraints under 
which they were written. ` 

Paralleling his examination of the nature 
of the documents themselves, Professor 
Wu provides a detailed description—the 
best that I have seen—of the way in which 
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policy decisions were made by the Chinese 
central government, that is, how the em- 
peror in the early Ch’ing actually operated. 
The greatly increased operational role of 
the emperor, made possible by the institu- 
tionalization of the palace memorial system 
and the development of the Grand Council 
(Chiin-cht ch'u) during the Yung-cheng 
reign into the principal imperial delibera- 
tive body, marks the years covered by this 
book as a critical period in the growth of 
the political institutions with which the 
Chinese empire was to live during the next 
century and a half of Ching rule. 
ALBERT FEUERWERKER 

Department of History 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


Numan V. Bartiey. From Thurmond to 
Wallace: Politscal Tendencies in Georgia, 
1948-1968. Pp. vii, 117 Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. $6.95. 


Wurm E Open and Dan Nimmo. The 
Texas Political System. Pp. iii, 163. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 
1971. No price. 

These slight books fill gaps in compara- 
tive studies of politics on the micro level. 
The Georgia study applies historical and 
aggregate techniques to voting, while the 
Texas study uses systems analysis to cover 
political culture, gubernatorial and legis- 
lative activities, as well es voting. The 
latter provides us with a more comprehen- 
sive picture, while the former, whose jacket 
wrongly claims it the most thorough analy- 
sis of voter behavior in a Southern state 
yet published, provides us detail in elec- 
toral analysis for the short period stated. 

The authors of the Texas volume have 
place much published material on the state 
in such categories as “input-output” and 
“conversion” processes. The diverse social 
environment including Mexican-American, 
black Texans, and German Texas minori- 
ties, is related to increased urbanization, 
industrialization, and economic develop- 
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ment. The process of mobilizing political 
support is presented in terms of the po- 
litical culture of Texas, the regionalism of 
the state, the political orientation of Tex- 
ans inclined toward individualistic, with a 
trace of traditionalistic, orientation. The 
data on the electoral participation in the 
state and the partisan voting alignments 
based upon class, race, ethnicity, and ur- 
banism are displayed and residents are 
found to be less citizens than subjects 
of the political system, supporting, not 
demanding. 

Demands are found to come from pres- 
sure groups through the so-called Texas 
“establishment,” seen as a politics of privi- 
lege, where a loose alliance of more afflu- 
ent economic groups in the state fulfill 
their wills, a system which loses sight of 
the ignored and forgotten in Texas—blacks 
and Mexican-Americans whose poverty ren- 
ders them incapable of large-scale organi- 
zation on their own. Demand policy in 
Texas is the politics of established interests 

The formal powers of the governor of 
Texas are derived from his tenure and 
control over appointments and in a two- 
year term are quite limited as compared 
to that of other states. While the gover- 
nor brings his own personal style as initia- 
tor or stand-patter, the policy deliberations 
in Texas take place in the legislature Its 


` power derives from initiative in committee 


action and responsibility in overseeing the 
state budget. A large number of boards 
and commissions share a diffusion of re- 
sponsibility, which makes neither reform 
nor reformation likely in the foreseeable 
future in the allocation of benefits and 
burdens. The legislative budget board pre- 
fers to spend state money on highways and 
education rather than on welfare, avoiding 
a broad-based individual income tax, estab- 
lishing an economic policy which rewards 
acquisitiveness, promotes work and savings 
and allows individuals to build larger 
estates, 

In a short postscript, the authors sum- 
marized the social diversity and economic 
disparities of the state, none of which have 
seriously threatened the constitutional ar- 
rangement in Texas for nearly a century. 
The increasing militancy of Texas blacks 
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and Mexican-Amencans lead the authors 
to review some implications of system 
changes. In Texas, the political system has 
traditionally adjusted to changes in the en- 
vironment by rewarding newly emergent— 
hence, demanding—interests with preferred 
policy outputs in exchange for active sup- 
port. They conclude that in the balance, 
the Texas pattern will remain a pluralistic 
elite and that Texas polity will remain 
essentially unchanged “as the system re- 
sponds to stresses irom its vastly changing 
environments, 

The author of the Georgia volume uses 
methods of political ecology, though not 
identified as such. Bartley attempts to 
account for the rapid changes that have 
taken place in Georgia’s political life in 
the past two decades, where a growing 
urbanization and industrialization has sus- 
tained the growing maturity of a two-party 
politics; where an upsurge of popular de- 
mocracy is found in voter turnout; where 
Negro voter registration has increased, 
where the traditional county unit system 
and legislative malapportionment were 
eliminated. 

The politics of the countryside are re- 
viewed with the historical separations be- 
tween North and South Georgia and the 
Blackbelt in between. The county votes 
of these units are traced with the use of 
excellent cross-tadulation tables The voter 
groups show quite conservative inclinations 
in state elections but remained democratic 
in national politics, until President Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights Programs created a 
paradox for traditional-oriented voters 
Cities have increasingly dominated the 
state’s economic life, and the author out- 
lines the politics of the city in.terms of 
upper white, white labor, and black constit- 
uencies Coalition between upper whites 
and blacks 1s nated, along with the effects 
these alignments have had in the election 
outcomes—national and state elections. 

For the same reasons that Negroes found 
the national Democrats increasingly at- 
tractive, lower status whites showed a 
diminishing affection for the Democratic 
party The Goldwater phenomena and the 
rise of Lester Maddox in the 1968 presi- 
dential elections is explained by the shift- 
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ing alliances among the electoral voter 
types identified. The Goldwater vote broke 
the Negro-affluent white coalition in the 
cities while scoring heavily in rural South 
Georgia and within the B:ackbelt. Affluent 
whites identified with the Republican party, 
while white residents in less affluent neigh- 
borhoods of the state and in towns of rural 
areas identified with Goldwater’s position 
on minority whites. The success of Lester 
Maddox rested on support in rural South 
Georgia, while on the liberal side Ells 
Arnall drew his majonty support from the 
urban counties and Atlanta. In the run- 
off, Maddox swept the rural and small- 
town areas of the state and the non- 
affluent precincts of the cities, while Arnall 
was left with the votes of Negroes and 
affluent whites 

As has been found elsewhere, the 
Wallace success in the 1968 presidential 
election reflected the disaffection of whites 
from the national Democratic party’s po- 
sition Wallace won a majority of the 
ballots cast by white Georgians, as Richard 
M. Nixon became the candidate of the 
urban bourgeoisie and Wallace’s chief com- 
petitor among white voters generally. As 
in other Southern states, black voters 
formed the base of support for Hubert 
H. Humphrey The Wallace candidacy 
blunted the Republican strategy of com- 
bining the economic conservatism and good 
government programs which appeals to the 
more affluent urbanites with a social and 
ideological conservatism that attracts 
support of the lower status whites 

From his analysis, Bartley raises two 
crucial questions‘ Would the disaffected 
Democratic Wallace voters return to the 
Democratic poll? Could the Negro-affluent 
white coalition be restored? Future tend- 
encies follow upon combinations among 
white labor, upper white, and Negro cate- 
gories Any realistic appraisal must take 
into consideration the Weltanschauung of 
the major voting groups in the state—lower 
status whites. 

Both of these books are informative and 
provide a good picture of state politics 
To use the system approach forces careful 
research of the many areas that make up 
the whole and requires solid documenta- 
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tion of inferences. Political ecology may 
force the same discipline upon the research, 
though Professor Bartley does not seem to 
have taken enough cognizance of the works 
of others on Southern states, and often his 
statements are generalizations of the obvi- 
ous. His work is saved, however, by his 
meticulous and able analysis of election 
returns, from which he infers his conclu- 
sions. We would welcome an analysis of 
the political system of each of the fifty 
states, if they could be done as well as 
Nimmo and Oden’s. Bartley contributes 
a growing literature depicting the political 
tendencies of the several states. 
Perry H Howarp 

Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge 


Jons Caram. Parsons and Pedagogues: 
The S.P.G. Adventure in American Edu- 
cation Pp. 249. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971. $10.00. 


The colonial period of American educa- 
tion has been explored in a number of 
studies, most recently in Lawrence A. 
Cremin’s monumental American Educa- 
tion: The Colonial Experience, 1607-1783 
(1970). Calam’s monograph adds to our 
information on one aspect of education in 
colonial America. Originally a doctoral 
dissertation under Cremin at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this study is 
the result of a meticulous examination of 
manuscript materials and published pri- 
mary sources In addition, as the foot- 
notes and bibliography indicate, Dr Calam 
has consulted monographs and a variety of 
secondary works 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was founded in 
1701 in England to supplement overseas the 
moral-religious educational program of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
established in 1699 to strengthen Anglican- 
ism at home ‘The S P.G. carried its mis- 
sionary effort “into all lands” well into the 
twentieth century, as demonstrated in the 
detailed treatise by H P. Thompson 
(1951) J. Harry Bennett, Jr. made a 
thorough analysis of the education of 
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Negro slaves on the Codrington planta- 
tions of Barbados in his Bondsmen and 
Bishops (1958), the alliterative title of 
which may have inspired Calam’s title. 

The scope of Calam’s study extends to 
the end of the Revolutionary era. He 
sums up his close analysis of the perform- 
ance of the parson-pedagogue personalities 
as follows: 


... the first phase of the S.P.G. educational 


„thrust in the American colcnies, brought to 


an end at Queen Anne’s demise in 1714, was 
clearly characterized by a search for educa- 
tional objectives among a mass of advice re- 
ceived from well-meaning friends of the Soci- 
ety. The second phase of the adventute, 
stretching from 1714 to 1763, was marked by 
the massing and implementation of propa- 
ganda deemed suitable to improving Church 
fortunes abroad, to inculcating colonial com- 
pliance, and to ensuring that these central 
contentions were not lost on young colonials, 
no matter how diverse their studies in SP.G 
schools. A period of retreat, phase three, 
which encompassed the two decades from 
1763 to 1783, was punctuated by expressions 
of surprise and regret on the part of many 
Society teachers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
visibly perplexed to find their mother country 
imagery and attitude of unconscious superior- 
ity unacceptable as well as ineffectual in an 
alienated America (p 187). 


The campaign to create an Anglican 
America, both in the religious and imperial 
political sense, proved a failure, to a large 
extent because of unbridgeable trans- 
Atlantic cultural, social, political, religious, 
and educational differences. While Calam 
stresses the failures of the S.P.G., he also 
appreciates its contributions to colonial 
adult learning and elementary education 
Among his accolades are the “fact that 
hundreds of Negro slaves memorized their 
prayers” and “scores of Indians got a taste 
of white man’s culture and a smattering 
of letters” thanks to S.P.G. “tutelage” and 
“patience” (p. 213). 

Calam, now associate professor of edu- 
cational history at the University of British 
Columbia, has extensive experience as an 
editor and writer. His readable, fluent 
style, however, is marred by the overuse 
of his main title As a follower of the 
Bailyn-Cremin school of revisionist histori- 
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ography, he is liberal with his criticism of 
the narrowness and uncriticalness of- his 
predecessors. He does offer content 
beyond the conventional kind reputedly 
characteristic of traditional monographs on 
the history of education But he lets 
value-laden words, unsupported by docu- 
mentation, slip into his text and even 
among his abundant footnotes, and makes 
droad generalizations such as “many 
Americans” (pp. 99, 103, 118). Not all 
revisionists are perfect. 

The bibliographical essay is comprehen- 
sive and enlightening even with the built-in 
bias against those who have not as yet 
embraced the newer dispensation in edu- 
cational historiography. In all, the writer 
expresses his appreciation for the con- 
tribution by Dr. Calam toward our 
fuller knowledge and understanding of the 
colonial period of American education. 

Warm W. BRICKMAN 

Professor of Educational, History, 

and Comparative Education 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


CHARLES CHATFELD. For Peace and Jus- 
tice: Pacifism in America, 1914-1941. 
Pp 447. Knoxville: The University of 
Tennessee Press, 1970. $11.96. 


The configurations of the pacifist move- 
ment and its influence on public attitudes 
and policies in the United States between 
World War I and World War II provides 
the focus for this excellent study Based 
upon exhaustive research in manuscript 
collections and printed materials, this 
monograph belies many unflattering but 
commonly held interpretations about the 
role of pacifism in recent American history. 

Early twentieth-century pacifism emerged 
from the reform impulse of the progres- 
sive movement and social gospel Protestant 
theology, but then became nearly moribund 
after America entered the First World 
War Wartime patriotism reduced the 
movement to a small group of conscien- 
tious objectors and members of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau, the Socialist 
Party, the Women’s Peace Party, and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation During the 
war, however, such young activists as Evan 
and Norman Thomas, A. J. Muste, John 
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Sayre, Kirby Page, Devere Allen, Ray 
Newton, Sherwood Eddy, and Dorothy 
Detzer were attracted to the pacifist cause 
and provided the movement with able 
leadership until 1941. Chatfield is par- 
ticularly adept in tracing the organization 
and reorganization of the numerous pacifist 
groups in a carefully integrated and mean- 
ingful fashion, showing their complicated 
interrelationships, 

Enormously effective as propagandists 
during the interwar years, the peace advo- 
cates reinterpreted the origins of World 
War I and helped to persuade a genera- 
tion of Americans that entry into that war 
represented a tragic error which should 
never recur. Chatfield, however, ignores 
evidence which indicates that it was a 
growing conviction tha: another European 
war was inevitable and a grim determina- 
tion to stay out, and not a national com- 
mitment to the pacifist rejection of war, 
that caused the United States to become 
so isolationist during the 1930s. 

Despite their small numbers, the pacifists 
exerted widespread influence. They easily 
gained access to the Senate, the State De- 
partment, and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. In addition, they worked effectively 
for social reform during the New Deal and 
were particularly active in the labor move- 
ment, Chatfield convincingly demonstrates 
the transfer of non-violent ideology and 
tactics from the peace movement to 
the Civil Rights movement. Civil rights 
leaders James Farmer, Bayard Rustin, and 
George Houser at one time or another 
worked for the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion Eventually both the Fellowship and 
the Socialist Party splintered internally 
over the use of violence to achieve desper- 
ately needed social and economic reforms. 

By 1939, even the pacifists found them- 
selves deeply divided over American for- 
eign policy. The liberal wing continued to 
advocate a policy of total abstention from 
any policy or situation which might lead 
the United States into war and in effect 
endorsed the die-hard isolationist position 
The conservative peace forces, guided by 
the Wilsonian vision of international order, 
joined the clamor for collective security 
and supported Roosevelt’s interventionist 


foreign policy. 
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For Peace and Justice is timely for 
understanding the anti-war movement of 
this generation and complements the 
competent studies by Peter Brock and 
Lawrence Wittner. Chatfield’s study will 
probably serve as the standard work on 
the interwar pacifist movement in the 
United States 

C. Davm TOMPEINS 

Chairman 

Department of History 

Northeastern Illinois University 

Chicago 


ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR., and Jay S. 
Goopman. The Politics of the Rhode 
Island Constitutional Convention. Pp. 
vi, 96. New York: National Municipal 
League, 1970. $2.50. 

Grorce D. WoLr. Constitutional Revision 
in Pennsylvania: The Dual Tactic 
Amendment and Limited Convention. 
Pp. x, 62. New York: National Munici- 
pal League, 1970. $2.50. 


Joun P WHEELER, Jr, and MELISSA 
Kinsey Magnificent Failure: The 
Maryland Constitutional Convention, 
1967-1968. Pp. xiv, 239. New York: 
National Municapal League, 1970. 
$5.00. 


Revision of their constitutions has con- 
cerned nearly all the states since mid- 
century. The need has been apparent to 
officials and other citizens involved with 
ever-growing state responsibilities and with 
demands for expanded public services and 
for more sophisticated intergovernmental 
relationships. 

States have responded to these demands, 
sometimes in cooperation or competition 
with the national government. In the 
course of that response organizational 
problems have become evident, among 
them are understaffed and restricted legis- 
latures, diffused executive responsibility, 
uncoordinated judicial structures, legal 
limitations on local government, and rigid- 
ity from a mass of constitutional detail. 

The National Municipal League has en- 
couraged studies of the process and sub- 
stance of specific state efforts toward 
constitutional change The monographs 
about Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
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Maryland are the first three of the League’s 
State Constitutional Convention Studies. 
They are profitably used with other League 
publications: Model State Constitution (6th 
ed., 1963, revised in 1968) and Albert L. 
Sturm, Thirty Years of State Constitution- 
Making: 1938-1968 (1970) which has an 
epilogue about developments during 1969. 
(See also Professor Sturm’s “The 1971 
Revised Virginia Constitution and Recent 
Constitution-making,” State Government, 
Summer 1971, pp. 166-177, an analysis of 
revision by an appointed commission, legis- 
lative modification, and popular ratification 
in the general election of 1970.) 

Each of the three monographs analyzes 
the political atmosphere encouraging or 
discouraging constitutional change, conven- 
tion composition and action (including 
substantive issues), and the reaction of the 
electorate. Only the Pennsylvania pro- 
posals were ratified, an outcome undoubt- 
edly facilitated by submitting them in the 
1968 primary election as five separate bal- 
lot questions Rhode Island and Maryland 
proposals, submitted as single ballot issues 
at special elections in the same spring, were 
stingingly defeated—in Rhode Island by 
almost 4 to 1 and in Maryland by a 
negative vote of 56.4 percent. 

Yet not all was failure, as the authors 
point out in their book-length monograph 
about Maryland, the most detailed of the 
three studies. (Even more detail, espe- 
cially about action on the floor of the con- 
vention, is available in “The Issues and 
Politics of the Maryland Constitutional 
Convention, 1967-1968,” by Marianne Ellis 
Alexander, a dissertation prepared at the 
University of Maryland for the doctorate 
in 1972) Lessons for general application, 
Wheeler and Kinsey rightly observe, came 
from success and from failure. 


The successes of the Maryland experience lie 
largely in the preparations made for the con- 
vention, the convention’s organization and 
operation, the people who were selected to 
carry out the tasks. .and finally the 
constitution itself (p 213). 


But underneath it all the failure in Maryland 
was a failure of the democratic process. Both 
the leaders and’ the people fell short of 
what the democratic system demands of them 
(p. 6). 
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Recent amendments have preserved sev- 
eral basic proposals of the constitutional 
convention. 
Rhode Island and in Pennsylvania 
“~se:ection of convention membership was 
partisan; in Maryland it was nonpartisan. 
Pennsylvania not only benefited from the 
“Cual tactic” of earlier amendments ratified 
after legislative proposal but also from a 
subsequent limited convention from which 
major controversies over taxation were 
berred. The work of the convention 
also enjoyed, as Professor Wolfs study 
makes clear, a notable degree of biparti- 
san cooperation. (Professor Robert E. 
Lamontagne of Elizabethtown College is 
currently preparing a study of interest- 
group influence in the Pennsylvania 
convention.) 

A major problem in Maryland was lack 
of rapport with and commitment from 
grass roots political leadership. In Rhode 
Island the slow-moving convention, delib- 
erating for more than three years, met 
under ineffective leadership at a time of 
unusual tension and disruption in state 
party politics. Professors Cornwell and 
Goodman have in effect written about 
lessons in constitutional revision and in 
political timing. Unlimited conventions, 
as in Rhode Island and Maryland, require 
for their success both careful timing and 
great confidence from the public. 

The three studies are perceptive con- 
tributions to the literature of the demo- 
cratic process in the states. 

FRANKLIN L. BuRDETTE 

Professor and Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


KENNETH M. Dorpeare and Panir E. 
Hammonp The School Prayer Deci- 
sions: From Court Policy to Local 
Practice. Pp. 164. Chicago’ University 
of Chicago Press, 1971. $6.50. 

An important point made by the authors 
is that the study of reaction and response 
to Supreme Court policies must be placed 
within the context of local politics Com- 
pliance is not automatic or universal; to 
understand the varied responses it is nec- 
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essary to study the values and priorities 
of local leaders, the social composition of 
the community and the political roles 
played by various decision-makers. For 
Dolbeare and Hammond, who demonstrate 
that the general population is not inter- 
ested and has little concern about the effect 
of decisions on their communities, the 
emphasis is on elites. 

An interesting finding, however, was that 
the local elites in five communities in 
Midway, a midwestern state, also were 
uninterested in and ill informed about court 
decisions and took virtually no action to 
secure compliance The authors provide a 
thoughtful analysis of why inaction existed. 
First, state officials did not seek compli- 
ance, thereby permitting local actors to 
make their own decisions. Second, ques- 
tions about school finance, sports, consoli- 
dation, and so forth, outweighed the reli- 
gious issue. In addition, in these 
communities, dominated overwhelmingly by 
Protestants, few individuals were likely to 
be offended at local practices and any who 
might object were too isolated and vulner- 
able to press counterdemands. Religious 
practices seemed totally voluntary and, 
therefore, not unconstitutional, Also im- 
portant was the desire by local elites to 
suppress conflict. Even school superinten- 
dents, who were more sympathetic with 
Supreme Court rulings, were too concerned 
with maintaining access to board members 
and other elites on more important issues 
to challenge the status quo on religion 

This study provides many valuable in- 
sights about the links between national 
and local policies. However, even though 
the book includes only 157 pages of text, 
it is too long. Half of that is devoted to 
a re-analysis of public opinion surveys, a 
description of national responses to the 
prayer decisions, and a protracted discus- 
sion of reaction at the state level. The 
heart of the research—reaction at the local 
level—begins halfway through the book, 
but even this requires more pages than 
necessary. A discussion of the “historico- 
political” context of decision-making re- 
quires half of the remaining pages. An- 
other problem is that the research proce- 
dure is not explained or made explicit. 
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The authors conducted interviews, but we 
have no clear idea of how many people 
were interviewed, how they were chosen, and 
the types of questions asked. Moreover, 
the authors generalize from their interviews 
and give the impression that practically 
all responses were the same. Perhaps they 
were, but this needs clarification. 

Despite these objections, the study is 
well worth reading and thinking about, for 
Dolbeare and Hammond heve the ability 
to consider various explanations for in- 
action in Midway and the implications it 
has for the effects of national policy 
throughout the nation. 

Henry ROBERT GLICK 

Department of Government 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee 


GERaLD Garvey. Constitutional Bricolage. 
Pp. 156. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1971. $7.50. 


It is hard to come by the experience 
of sharing intellectual inquiry with a 
first-rate mind at work. Gerald Garvey 
provides us with this opportunity in 
Constitutional Bricolage Professor Garvey 
maintains that American public law has 
been characterized by the judicial bricoleur 
who “plies his craft . . . not by the light 
of theoretical science but by a combina- 
tion of intuition, experimentation, and ac- 
quired skill, and always within a received 
tradition, always making do with whatever 
tools and materials are at hand (p. 85). 
Thus, he concludes that judicial decisions 
in any period, including today, are gen- 
erally rather makeshift They are closely 
connected to cultural forces which are 
often not only out of touch with those 
which are actually dominant at any given 
time, but also with those which are 
evolving. 

The central argument is firmly based in 
a sophisticated analysis of the functioning 
of society, and is developed by applying 
four basic modes of social interaction (but 
primarily the first two, “buyer-seller’ and 
“ruler-subject””) to the Supreme Court in 
the context of the unfolding of American 
history. Basically, Garvey finds that a 
buyer-seller mentality rooted in our culture 
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has been the basic formula of judicial 
decision-making, which is insufficient to 
resolve today’s serious justifiable political 
and social problems. In addition, the judi- 
cial tradition of reaching decisions through 
a paradigmatic approach—utilizing a verti- 
cal pattern of precedent, norms, et cetera 
is the bricoleurs manner. The author 
advocates a syntactic approach—making 
decisions in terms of the place a contro- 
versy occupies in the current or probable 
future culture, much like constructing a 
sentence which requires the selection of 
each word in terms of its role in a sentence 
He concludes that the development of the 
service state manifests a change toward a 
ruler-subject mode of the basic societal 
interaction, making the persisting buyer- 
seller foundation to judicial decision-making 
inadequate—and probably dangerous when 
combined with a paradigmatic approach. 
An end to bricolage is thus in order. 

The framework for analysis and its 
application are probably the strongest as- 
pects of the book. Depending on their 
own individual views, no doubt amateurs 
and professionals alike will from time to 
time cringe at the effects of this analytical 
framework. For example, armed with my 
own peculiar notions about the abolition- 
ists relative to the constitutional system, 
Garvey’s treatment of the subject set me 
to scribbling dissents in the margin. But 
these and related matters are all argu- 
able—and probably inevitable. They do 
not detract from the basic worth of actu- 
ally applying a thoughtful analytical 
scheme to the functioning of the judiciary 
and shedding new light thereby Neither 


` does one have to agree that ruler-subject 


is increasingly the dominant mode of inter- 
action nor that we are now faced with “a 
mass revulsion against society as currently 
patterned” (p. 148) to find the book 
intellectually rewarding and stimulating. 

As with any finely reasoned work, it will 
not be read quickly Nor should it be. 
It is clearly written, however, which is 
almost a unique accomplishment in its 
genre. 

The one disappointment was the last 
chapter, “Beyond Bricolage.” The argu- 
ment here was less conclusive than pre- 
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vious chapters seemed to have promised, 
and this reviewer came away from it with 
the impression that bricolage, paradigmatic 
approach, and the buyer-seller framework 
of judicial decision-making have been 
doing rather well by us. I would also 
have preferred that the implications of 
more accelerated judicial activity which 
are inherent in the syntactic approach had 
been squarely met. That such basic mat- 
ters spring to and occupy the mind upon 
reading is, however, perhaps the best gauge 
of the worth of this important book. 
Davp F. HucHEs 

Department of Government 

Centre College 

Danville 

Kentucky 


Donato H. Grusss. Cry from the Cot- 
ton: The Southern Tenant Farmer’s 
Union and the New Deal. Pp. viii, 218. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 

- Carolina, 1971. $8.50. 

In many ways, Cry from the Cotton is 
simply another work that treats the lamen- 
table condition of Southern sharecroppers 
during the Great Depression and the New 
Deal. The story of the economic hard- 
ships, personal sufferings and abuses experi- 
enced by the farm tenants is repeeted by 
Donald Grubbs, and told in such a sympa- 
thetic and dramatic manner as to arouse 
the pathos and indignation of all except 
the cold-hearted But Cry from the Cot- 
ton is more than the retelling of tenant 
woes. It is an account of an influential, 
interracial agricultural laborers’ union in 
the twentieth century—the exact likes of 
which is unparalleled in Southen history. 

The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
based in the Arkansas Delta, employed the 
traditions of Southern populism, Protes- 
tantism, and racialism to expose the ills 
of the farm tenant system and the New 
Deal’s sometimes corrupt, sometimes indif- 
ferent, often hostile reactions to them. It 
made the nation face up to peonage “as a 
new form of slavery”; it was instrumental 
in the passage of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenancy Act; and it caused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt considerable personal and 
political embarrassment. Branded as a 
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“socialist”? and “communist” and sub- 
jected to violent abuse, the Union, never- 
theless, achieved its successes and became 
a force to be reckoned with, that is until 
it was absorbed by the CIO in 1937. 

Grubbs’ book is the first full-scale his- 
tory of the STFU and is based largely on 
previously unused papers and records of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
New Deal’s Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, as well as personal interviews 
and correspondence. While these latter 
sources are extremely valuable, Grubbs 
tends to employ them uncritically. His 
use of personal interviews and correspon- 
dence is too one-sided—almost all of them 
come from STFU officials or sympa- 
thizers. Grubbs does not hide his admira- 
tion for these men and for their program. 
But more seriously, he does not always 
balance their views with the position of 
the opposition. 

Even though Grubbs’ good discussions 
of the legitimate grievances of the tenants 
and their cultural and economic traditions 
amply demonstrate that alien influences 
could not dominate the STFU, he spends 
much needless effort in defending the 
STFU against charges of socialism and 
Communism, 

Grubbs is plainly unsuccessful in sub- 
stantiating his contention that “within the 
STFU America’s greatest problem, that of 
race relations, was solved as well as 
any realistic observer could expect. The 
Union’s history furnishes a lesson in inter- 
racial understanding that represents one 
of America’s greatest legacies . . .” (p. 66). 
One wonders if Grubbs does not confuse 
interracial expediency with “interracial 
understanding,” especially when white mem- 
bers of the STFU, in bi-racial meetings, 
commonly referred to a black fellow tenant 
as “that nigger” (p. 67). This does not 
impress one that the STFU had begun 
to solve the racial problem, or that 
Grubbs had really grasped the elementary 
dimensions of the issue 
- Cry from the Cotton is, in the end, an 
extremely valuable work on farm tenancy 
and the New Deal because it not only 
repeats the important story of twentieth- 
century sharecroppers, but, in its account 
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of the STFU’s role in their struggle for 


dignity, adds immeasurably to our knowl- 
edge of the place organized groups have 
occupied in the reform of economic and 
social ills. 
ALTON HORNSBY, JR. 

Department of History 

Morehouse College 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


Susan M. HARTMANN. Truman and the 
80th Congress. Pp. vii, 241. Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri Press, 1971. 
$9 00. 


» There has been a curious lack of atten- 
tion by historians, political scientists, and 
journalists to the presidency of Harry S. 
Truman. For an administration which 
encompassed the termination of World 
War II, the nurturing of the Cold War, 
the establishment of the United Na- 
tions, the implementation of the Marshall 
Plan, the post-war labor-management 
conflicts, the, “infamous 80th Congress,” 
and the 1948 election surprise, the fact 
that so little research has been done is 
astonishing. 

To its credit the University of Missouri 
has encouraged a number of published 
works and several unpublished PhD dis- 
sertations relating to various aspects of 
the Truman administration. The latest of 
these is Susan Hartmann’s study of the 
tumultuous relationship between President 
Truman and the Republican 80th Congress 
elected in 1946, Professor Hartmann has 
based her analysis of the period largely on 
primary sources residing in the prolifer- 
ating collections of official papers springing 
up on campuses and in state historical 
libraries around the nation. 

Beginning with the election of the 80th 
Congress, she divides her work into de- 
scriptions of the Administration’s reaction 
to the Republican control of Congress, 
ranging from a conciliatory phase to the 
eventual realization on the part of the 
President that his re-election depended, in 
part at least, on his ability to label that 
Congress as the principal stumbling block 
to continuation of the social programs 
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undertaken by the New Deal. There is 
little that is new here, but the author’s 
chapters on foreign policy consensus and 
domestic policy conflict are interesting dis- 
tillations of the literature and the source 
materials. 

By conventional standards President 
Truman’s legislative leadership in domestic 
affairs was a failure. Professor Hartmann 
correctly points out, however, that such a 
conclusion is true only if one ignores the 
recalcitrance of the Republican leadership 
and the degree to which the legislative 
record was at odds with the President’s 
real goals, which were to accomplish his 
foreign policy objectives and to place him- 
self in an advantageous position for re- 
election in 1948, The author concludes 
that, given these twin goals, the Truman 
“leadership” probably achieved what he 
set out to accomplish 

This is a worthwhile bcok and helps to 
fill one of the gaps in the political and 
historical literature of that era. 

ROBERT J. HucksHorRN 

Department of Political Science 

Florida Atlantic University 

Boca Raton 


Morton A. Karran. Dissent and the 
State in Peace and War: An Essay on 
the Grounds of Public Morality Pp xv, 
172. New York: Dunellen, 1970. $6.95. 


Professor Kaplan has written a tough, 
measured polemic that criticizes a wide 
segment of the current spectrum of po- 
litical radicals. The author sees his book 
as composed of three elements: “an ab- 
stract discussion of the principles of obliga- 
tion and legitimacy in a democracy,” a 
“discussion of some of the most pressing 
moral problems of our time,” and “an 
attempt to briefly say something about the 
nature of the [political] world we live in 

. and the kind of world we might work 
to create” It can also be described as 
composed of (1) spin-offs from his more 
systematic and scholarly work; (2) specu- 
lative ventures into public policy interven- 
tion, and (3) miscellaneous commentary 
on social and political issues. At its best, 
the book is luminous, eloquent, and tren- 
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chant; at its worst it is discursive. Its 
weightiness varies widely, despite a fairly 
even style. 

Patently, the book is a contemporary 
political commentary by a scholar of wide 
leaming who has taken his analytical 
methods into new territory in order to 
comment on contemporary issues. It is 
one of a growing number of works by 
scholars who are attempting to play a new 
role, and it is one of the more successful 
in its adherence to intellectual standards 
and for its style—which is quick and 
muscular It is less successful in its cover- 
age of contemporary problems—with can- 
dor the author indicates his intent only to 
explain how to go about getting satisfactory 
answers, not to produce them here. 

Polemics that stop short of authoritative 
answers limit severely their impact; 
doubtless that is the case here. Kaplan 
has matched the campus radical in two 
respects: in his perception of flaws in the 
status quo (in modern pre-college educa- 


tion, for example), and in brashly pro-. 


posing far-reaching solutions—but not in 
the radical’s confidence in solutions Pro- 
fessor Kaplan is a self-styled radical, and 
radical he is in the inclination to consider 
large scale changes in the status quo, but 
not in his rational skepticism about his 
own (and anyone else’s) inventions. 
There are several difficulties with this 
type of book that Kaplan has not avoided. 
First, some targets of his criticism may 
already be abandoned issues from last 
year’s moral enthusiasms To cope with 
this difficulty an author can gamble on 
guessing what issue will be around next 
year, when his book is published, or, sacri- 
ficing concreteness, concentrate on under- 
lying issues that have a greater life 
expectancy but may be too academic to 
be an effective polemic. Quite clearly, the 
author has worked to avoid the second set 
of risks more successfully than the first. 
Another common difficulty is an audience 
problem- The radicals who are the targets 
of his criticism know who their audience 
is and how to play to it In contrast. this 
book is addressed to somewhat informed, 
much concerned, but analytically detached 
reader. For neither party in this diad— 
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writer or reader—is political communica- 
tion highly gratifying. 
Pavut Y. Hammonp 
Visiting Research Political Scientist 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Jack P. Mappex, Jr. The Virginia Con- 
servatives, 1867-1879: A Study in 
Reconstruction Politics. Pp. vii, 328. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1971. $8 50. 


Few areas of American history have 
undergone as thorough a revision in recent 
years as the reconstruction period. The 
Dunning school of reconstruction historiog- 
raphy, dating back to the beginning of this 
century, promoted a strongly pro-Southern 
interpretation of the post-Civil War period. 
In a series of monographs on various 
Southern states, Dunning’s students pic- 
tured -the South as a defeated and vic- 
timized region, described Congressional 
reconstruction policies in harsh terms, and 
contended that scalawags, carpetbaggers, 
and freedmen dominated Southern politics 
to the detriment of democracy and honest 
government. The vigorous revisionism of 
the past decade has countered these views 
in almost every detail. Recent scholars 
have criticized Lincoln’s reconstruction 
plan as politically motivated, castigated 
Johnson as a weak and ineffectual tool of 
the Confederate leadership, defended Con- 
gressional moves as essential for the pro- 
tection of Southern blacks, promoted the 
view that reconstruction was a moderate 
rather than a harsh policy enforced by 
military strength, and pictured carpetbag- 
gers as humanitarians and scalawags as 
Southern Unionists or Whigs 

Jack P. Maddex’s The Virginia Con- 
servatives is an objective, exhaustively re- 
searched monograph which buttresses much 
of the revisionist writing while it reveals 
the intricacies of reconstruction politics on 
the state level One of the book’s impor- 
tant contributions is a thorough examina- 
tion of the make-up and policies of Vir- 
ginia’s post-Civil War leadership—those 
Maddex calls the “conservatives.” The 
author disputes the earlier tradition of 
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“Bourbon continuity’—the idea that the 
old ante-bellum leadership regained control 
afte: Congressional reconstruction and 
perpetuated traditional policies and institu- 
tions. Rather, a new set of leaders called 
“redeemers” (mostly businessmen and 
urben professionals) served as “agents of 
adaptation instead of restoration.” 

Winning political authority relatively 
early in the reconstruction process (as 
compared to restoration of home rule in 
other Southern states), the Virginia Con- 
servative party paved the way to the “New 
South.” Disturbed by the economic back- 
wardness of the South and by the retarding 
influence of Southern traditions, the new 
Virginia elite sought to modernize the state 
and bring it into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life. Thus, they promoted industrial 
capitalism in the Old Dominion to the 
detriment of farmers and planters. Ef- 
forts to improve transportation, especially 
canals and railroads, became central po- 
litical issues. Typical of new concerns, 
they brought free public education to Vir- 
ginia for the first time. They abandoned 
ante-bellum ideas of states-rights and pro- 
vided the minimum civil rights required 
by law, while maintaining white supremacy 
in politics and society Persistent South- 
em attitudes and slow rates of economic 
growth prevented fulfillment of the entire 
conservative program, while the issue of 
the state’ debt eventually divided the 
Conservative party. 

Well-organized, carefully written, and 
thoroughly documented, this book is a 
model study of post-Civil War politics. It 
considers a fresh dimension of the recon- 
struction experience without losing mean- 
ing in the stereotypes of reconstruction 
historiography. Significant studies of this 
kind for other Southern states would pro- 
vide the basis for a sophisticated under- 
standing of the multifaceted reconstruction 
period, 

Raymond A. Mou 

Department of History 

Florida Atlantic University 

Boca Raton 


Horace S, Merritt and Marion G. MER- 
KILL. The Republican Command, 1897- 
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1913. Pp. xi, 360. Lexington: Univer- 

sity of Kentucky Press, 1971. $12.50. 

Those who like their American political 
history straight will enjoy this thoroughly 
researched and well-written book very 
much indeed. Working in collaboration 
with his wife, Professor Merrill, who 
teaches history at the University of Mary- 
land, tells the story of the political leader- 
ship of the Republican party during the 
period from the beginning of the McKinley 
administration, in 1897, to the defeat of 
President Taft in his bid for re-election in 
1912. The return of the Republican party 
to power in Washington after the Cleve- 
land years was characterized by high hopes 
for a creative national administration, but 
clearly, as the authors remark in the closing 
paragraph of his book, “in the course of 
the decade and a half between 1897 and 
1913, the Republican party had lost its 
way” (p. 335). 

The leaders of the Republican party in 
the period between Cleveland and Wil- 
son included three Presidents—McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft—the “big four” in the 
Senate—Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, Orville H. Platt of Connecticut, 
William B. Allison of Iowa, and John C. 
Spooner of Wisconsin—and after 1903, 
Speaker Joseph G (“Uncle Joe”) Cannon 
of Ilinois The most powerful member 
of Congress during this period was the 
arch-conservative Aldrich. Of course, there 
were other politicians who figured in the 
story of this period, including Mark Hanna, 
Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, and to 
some extent, Booker T. Washington. 
Toward the end of this period the insur- 
gents, such as La Follette, Dolliver, and 
Norris, began to make their influence felt. 

The thesis of this book is that a growing 
country was confronted with serious prob- 
lems—mainly the tariff, regulation of busi- 
ness (trusts), currency reform, and the 
condition of the Negroes—and that the 
Republican leadership from 1897 to 1913 
failed utterly to come to grips seriously 
with any of them. For example, the 
Merrills write that: 


Taft showed no disapproval of the disenfran- 
chisement movement that had so effectively 
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nullified the constitutional voting rights of 
Negroes. But he did expressed the qualified 
hope that “the vote will be restored to them 

. at a time when they should become really 
eligible under proper qualifications to exercise 
the franchise, in such small numbers, how- 
ever, as not to threaten control by the better 
elements of the community (p. 315). 


This book suffers from two main inadequa- 
cies. First of all, it lacks analysis. the 
story is merely a story, without a begin- 
ning, without an end, and without any 
serious effort at interpretation. Secondly, 
there is no flesh on the bones of the char- 
acters who stalk through its pages. Of 
course, most of them are well known to 
literate Americans, but the authors might 
have made an effort to portray them as 
real human beings, rather than as mere 
speech-makers and letter-writers It is 
perfectly clear, however, that an incredibly 
smug leadership, interested only in resisting 
change and committed to the proposition 
that making money without governmental 
interference is man’s noblest goal, brought 
a great political party down to a well- 
deserved defeat Like the dinosaurs, by 
1912 the Republican party had become 
functionally irrelevant. The Merrills do 
not do any more than recount the events 
as they occurred in the time sequence of 
the period under study, though they do ths 
very well. It is to be regretted that they 
made no effort to go beyond mere political 
narrative. 
Davip FELLMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


Wurm L. O’Ney. Coming Apart: An 
Informal History of America in the 
1960’s. Pp. vii, 442. Chicago’ Quad- 
rangle, 1971. $12.50, 

Rutgers History Professor William L. 
O’Neill has done a remarkably fine job 
at a task which is not only difficult, but 
which, at least until recently, has been 
thought to be nearly impossible—a 
thoughtful, fair-minded, reasonably objec- 
tive narrative and interpretation of an en- 
tire decade of American history published 
a mere year after the close of the period. 
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O’Neill’s ability to succeed at such an 
imposing labor was perhaps aided by one 
of the phenomena of the decade—the 
extraordinary rapidity with which ideas, 
trends, movements, and even epochs 
opened and closed, superceded one another, 
rose and fell. While the author modestly 
admits that it is still too soon to know the 
final word on and historical judgment of 
the careers and impacts of such men as 
Robert F Kennedy, Lyndon B Johnson, 
and Eugene McCarthy, nevertheless, he has 
with some confidence expressed just such 
a judgment, albeit a bit tentatively But 
the fact is that events of the 1960s moved 
so rapidly, and currert events had such 
immediate and easily recognizable reper- 
cussions, that one can more readily judge 
the decade of the 19603 in 1971, than one 
was able to judge, let us say, the decade of 
the 1950s in 1961. It is this principle 
which prompts geneticists to experiment 
with fruit flies rather than elephants. 

While the author does not overdo the 
“coming apart” theme of the decade, it 
is nevertheless clear that a general dis- 
solution of much of the adhesive fabric 
of American society was a hallmark of 
the 1960s. The book is an interesting 
contrast to the many contemporary his- 
tories turned out by the “historians of 
consensus” about the “politics of con- 
sensus” in the “eras of consensus” It 
must have shocked historians such as 
Jobnsonian advisor Eric F. Goldman 
(Rendezvous With Destiny) to see the 
American consensus melt away and yield 
even to violence in the streets. And while 
O’Neill describes the phenomenon of dis- 
solution with accuracy and understanding, 
and while he has a talent for isolating 
motives and immediate precipitating fac- 
tors and causes, he does not leave the 
reader with a feeling zor why the 1960s 
were so different from the 1950s in this 
regard But perhaps it is unfair to ask 
an historian to make such an in-depth 
judgment so soon, even for a period 
marked by such rapid-fire events. After 
all, it is perhaps enough that O’Neill has 
spotted the many conflicting and con- 
fusing trends of the decade, some of which 
continue to plague us today. 
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Fortunately, O’Neill lacks the preten- 
sion which mars the works of many aca- 
demic historians of the contemporary 
scene. It is for this reason that he has 
been able to treat the administration of 
President Eisenhower (in the Prologue) 
with such objectivity. One of the great 
problems historians have had in writing 
about, as well as living through, the late 
General’s administration has been their own 
inability to admit that a somewhat vapid, 
unexciting, “weak” president, lacking cul- 
ture, sophistication and wit, might in fact 
make the best president for a nation which 
is prone to overspend on weaponry and 
other projects aimed at subjugating and 
conrtolling the rest of the world. While 
the Eisenhower years lacked excitement, 
they also sported a minimum of imperial- 
istic adventures and human carnage in the 
name of peace and democracy In fact, 
while O’Neill does not specifically draw the 
comparison, the reader is struck by some 
of the similarities between Eisenhower, the 
“weak” president, and Eugene McCarthy, 
who was widely criticized jor not really 
wanting the presidency and for being a 
“weak” leader, who in fact was not weak 
but simply had, as Hans Mcrgenthau said, 
an “instrumental and restrictive conception 
of presidential power” (p. 378). 

Courageously, perhaps, O’Neill charac- 
terizes the administration of John F. 
Kennedy as one of the most destructive, 
and least successful, of recent times. Little 
desirable legislation was passed by the 
Congress, the war in Vietnam was put 
into a position from which escalation was 
the logical result, Cuba was hopelessly 
alienated, and relations with the Russians 
and the Communist Chinese moved back- 
wards. While Lyndon Johnson is given 
higher grades in the legislztive area, he 
nevertheless receives his just desserts in 
the realm of foreign policy, and Richard 
Nixon receives his in almost every area 
It is interesting and instructive that in an 
era characterized by “strong” men such 
as Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon, it is the 
“weak” ones who are the heroes of the 
scenario, showing perhaps that what the 
world has really needed most over the last 
couple of decades, trite as it may sound, 
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was for people to leave one another alone. 
We are still suffering, it would seem, from 
Franklin Roosevelts undue accumulating 
of powers in the hands of the executive. 

While O’Neill’s historical analysis is 
strong and convincing, he is particularly 
skilled in portraying some of the complex 
characters of the decade—the- heroes, the 
villains, and the mixtures of both. John 
Lindsay was young and could afford to wait 
for the right job to pop up, but he didn’t 
wait, “and chose instead to take on the 
roughest job around, [and this] was one 
measure of the man” (p. 152). Mal- 
colm X was “first of all a man of charac- 
ter. He did not have to wear African 
clothes, leather jackets, or dark glasses to 
make his point. He was what the people 
who admired him would call straight, a 
quality they scorned in others” (p. 169). 
O’Neill is at his best in portraying the 
more conservative, sensible, courageous 
men on the scene, such as Eugene Mc- 
Carthy and Senator William Fulbright, two 
of the major heroes of the decade, whose 
conservatism—an otherwise ugly word to 
many in recent years— was in stark con- 
trast to the power-hungry, prevaricating 
men who held power in high places. 

The book has its weaknesses, however. 
It would appear that O’Neill underesti- 
mates the nature and seriousness of the 
repression instituted by the Nixon-Mitchell 
regime, and he probably underestimates the 
lasting impact of the counter-culture, 
toward which he is, along with most aca- 
demics and intellectuals, less than cordial, 
although he tries hard to be fair. He has 
no sympathy whatsoever for the members 
of the New Left, conceding only that they 
were complaining about real problems. 

But perhaps the most glaring weakness 
of a volume marked otherwise by its many 
strengths comes in the closing pages, where 
the author tries to project a bit into the 
future. The point at which he arrives is 
somewhat of a mystery, if one takes seri- 
ously the first 400 pages of the book. 
Concerning the Nixon repression, he notes 
that “[o]ne of the few certainties in recent 
history is that social freedoms once gained 
tend to persist” (p. 425). O’Neill gives 
no substantiation for such a sweeping con- 
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clusion, and i: is doubtful that such evi- 
dence could be produced. In fact, freedom 
seems somewhat cyclical, and liberties 
come and go. Right now they appear to 
be going. O’Neill’s concluding sentence 
of his last paragraph is also not easily 
understood: 


Statesmen [in the 1960’s] invoked past glories 
to justify present squalor. Patriotism was 
corrupted by impenahsm. The nation’s heri- 
tage was wasted. Yet if no longer mankind’s 
last, best chance for freedom, as politicians 
liked to think, America was still a place 
worth saving Romanticists scorned the 
American dream; materialists soiled her way 
of life. America was beautiful all the same 
(pp 427-428). 


It is perhaps a tribute to O’Neill’s 
stamina that he lived through the decade, 
wrote about it so cogently and under- 
standingly, and yet concludes his volume 
on such a high note. More power to him, 
and let us hope that he is right. But the 
correctness of his conclusion (or is it a 
prediction?) is not exactly mandated by 
the contents of the book. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy did noz, after all, win the election. 
Richard Nixon did. Repression has set in 
throughout the land. And the war in 
Indochina continues apace. 

Harvey A SILVERGLADE 

Attorney at Law 

Zalkind, Klubock, and Silverglade 

Boston 


Doveras Stoan The Scottish Enlighten- 
ment and the American Coleze Ideal. 
Pp vii, 298. New York: Teacher’s 
College Press, Columbia University, 1971 
$10.00. 


For going on twenty years educational 
historians have expressed keen dissatisfac- 
tion with public school-oriented history 
inadequate to informed policy-making. In- 
deed, growing numbers of writers in the 
field have preiaced their books with Pro- 
fessor Bernard Bailyn’s observation of a 
decade ago that education is “the entire 
process by which a culture transmits itself 
across the generations.” In some cases, 
these nods to revisionist respectability 
promise more than they in fact deliver. 
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In other cases, though, the debt to earlier 
revisionist insights finds repayment with 
interest. Professor Douglas Sloan’s The 
Scottish Engkghtenment constitutes such a 
settlement. 

Sloan states his thesis boldly. Histo- 
rians, he argues, “have tended to treat the 
eighteenth-century American college as an 
almost totally indigenous American crea- 
tion.” Examining the Princeton tradition 
and the men who perpetuated it, however, 
Sloan concludes that Scottish intellectual 
influence on early American colleges merits 
much more attention than heretofore. 
Pressing his argument, the author first pro- 
vides a sketch of Scottish life, emphasizing 
development to the eighteenth century of 
the universities. The outcome of this open- 
ing gambit proves to be the intriguing hy- 
pothesis that in provincial Scotland, provin- 
cial America discovered a model of cultural 
independence from England worthy of 
emulation. : 

Following a chapter reviewing the growth 
of American Presbyterian academies, Pro- 
fessor Sloan next traces the careers and 
evaluates the cultural impact of four colo- 
nial educators: Francis Alison, an Old Side 
academician; John Witherspoon, president 
of the College of New Jersey; Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, Witherspoon’s successor; 
and Benjamin Rush, a Philadelphia phy- 
sician whose medical education in Edin- 
burgh typified the colonial interest in 
Scottish scientific training. A concluding 
chapter contends that subsequent American 
attempts to devise a college curriculum 
recognizing quick growth of knowledge, its 
relevance, and its moral uses, appear 
largely Scottish inspired. 

What we have, in short, is a satisfying 
study freshly interpreted, generously docu- 
mented, elegantly written. While accom- 
modating the late Richard Hofstadter’s no- 
tion of uniquely American patterns of 
denominational sponsorship and lay gov- 
ernment, Dr. Sloan repudiates easy assump- 
tions that the Great Awakening necessarily 
stifled intellectual life in the American 
college. On the contrary, he proffers a 
persuasive case for reconsidering an Amer- 
ican transatlantic outlook, dealing con- 
vincingly with the exchange of ideas and 
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persons between two empire components 
with reason to resist the cultural domina- 
tion of metropolitan London. Lucid, re- 
sourceful, scholarly, seasoned with touching 
vignettes and arresting character sketches, 
The Scottish Enlightenment represents the 
very best in enlightened revisionism. 
Joun CALAM 

Department of Education, Chairman 

The University of British Columbia 

Vancouver 


Epwarp L. and Freperick H ScHaps- 
MEIER Henry A Wallace of Iowa: The 
Agrarian Years, 1910-1940. Pp. xv, 327. 
Ames: Jowa State University Press, 
1969. $8.95. 

Prophets in Politics: Henry A. 
Wallace and the War Years, 1940-1965. 
Pp. xvii, 268, Ames: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $8.95. 

These two volumes trace the career of 
Henry Agard Wallace from his native Iowa 
to the seats of power in New Deal Wash- 
ington The authors (twin brothers) pre- 
sent a thoughtful analysis of the highly 
complex situations with which Wallace 
worked. Born into a family which had 
combined rural journalism, farming, uni- 
versity teaching and Republican politics 
in a successful way, Henry Wallace was 
destined to follow in the professional foot- 
steps of his paternal forebears. He did, 
however, break the pattern by becoming 
a liberal Democrat, the first in his family. 

The young Wallace was at home on the 
university campus at Ames where his 
father was a professor. As a lad he 
roamed the fields and watched with keen 
interest the experiments of the young 
genius George Washington Carver, whose 
scientific and religious ideas markedly in- 
fluenced those of his youthful companion. 
During the early years of his career Wal- 
lace used his talents in developing hybrid 
corn and in publishing agricultural jour- 
nals In the last years of his long life he 
was to return to his first love of scien- 
tific experimentation. In those years 
he devoted himself to producing im- 
proved strains of strawberries, tomatoes, 
and chickens. 

Wallace was catapulted into national 
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politics in 1933 when Franklin Roosevelt 
named him Secretary of Agriculture and 
charged him with the task of helping to 
develop desperately needed agricultural 
programs for the New Deal In 1940 
Roosevelt compelled an aroused Demo- 
cratic National Convention to accept Wal- 
lace as its vice presidential candidate. 
Wallace was a dedicated idealist, who fre- 
quently spoke in theological terminology 
about his concepts of the welfare, social- 
service state. The President trusted his 
running mate completely and gave his new 
Vice President unprecedented administra- 
tive responsibilities 

As Vice President Wallace gave atten- 
tion to the war-torn world and in 1942 
proclaimed a Wilsonian series of post 
World War II objectives He spoke often 
and wrote much during these war years. 
Indeed, it is not too much to claim that 
he was one of the foremost spokesmen for 
world liberalism. However, American 
public opinion in Wallace’s generation, as 
it had in Wilson’s, tended to become con- 
servative. In 1944 Roosevelt gave in to 
the conservatives in his party and did not 
publicly support his Vice President for re- 
nomination. As a result, Wallace was 
replaced on the Democratic National 
ticket by Harry Truman. 

After Roosevelt’s death in April, 1945 
Wallace was soon ousted by Truman from 
his Secretary of Commerce position to 
which the late President had named him. 
Wallace, misled and used by extreme left- 
ist radicals, ran for President on a Pro- 
gressive Party ticket in 1948. He was 
defeated disastrously and returned to his 
scientific farming on his upstate New York 
farm where he died several years later. 

Wallace, the far seeing idealist, was ma- 
ligned with ever increasing virulence but 
as “a prophet of peace and plenty,” he 
will not be forgotten. The authors main- 
tain that the period as secretary of agri- 
culture was Wallace’s finest hour. With 
this conclusion most students of twentieth 
century American history will agree. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Department of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 
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Wittiam L. Taytor. Hanging Together: 
Equahty in an Urban Natron. Pp. 348 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1971. 
$7.95, 


Indisputably, America’s internal dilem- 
mas coalesce around race—correlated with, 
though not entirely explained by, socio- 
economic inequality—and community de- 
cay, crystallized in urban and metropolitan 
incapacity to solve problems or demand 
their solution by larger systems. William 
L. Taylor, former staff director of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
presents a clear, succinct, and quasi-hopeful 
diagnosis and tactically oriented prognosis. 
He argues for linking these variables more 
closely in our thought. 

This is one successful integration, useful 
in grasping the realities of these interacting 
phenomena—quite different in thrust from 
others, such as Banfield’s The Unheavenly 
City. Drawing skillfully on government 
reports and other sources, Taylor gives 
convincing documentation of the insuffi- 
ciency of federal efforts, and how and why 
they have not reached.those most in need. 
He debunks analogies between black and 
immigrant experiences. Searching for po- 
litical means to match efforts to tasks, he 
presents the “elements of a program ” 

Like other liberal practitioners, Taylor 
sees an “opening to the left” in the 
correlated trends discussed. Advantaged 
Americans, not activated by racism per se, 
might rally to defend urban symbols of 
wealth, vigor, ferment, and growth Black 
and white “underclasses” could find social 
power through & dialogue unifying them, 
as well as more traditional ethnics and 
working classes as local and national forces. 
Embracing neither separatism nor integra- 
tion as panaceas, Taylor hopes for a future 
“together and autonomous.” He keeps 
faith in pluralism and the market, modified 
to compensate for cumulative disabling 
social ills. 

Conservative or radical pessimists may 
counter that we are even less likely to 
achieve a coalition for urban restoration 
than for racial equity. Taylor’s case rests 
to some extent on an assumption, only 
partly examined—namely, that there is an 
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interest, vested in our system or in the 
people in revitalizing central places 

An expert on race, Taylor is less precise 
in delineating what he thinks urbanism 
will be like in the future. He does stress 
a need for access by the disadvantaged to 
jobs, communities, and new political bases 
at the periphery. Others must explore 
how a range of variables impinge on this 
prospect. (For example, Greer et al., in 
The New Urbanization treat relevant tech- 
ological, organizational, and space-time 
ratio changes in society.) Our love for 
the dense, highly centralized city of the 
past is rapidly dying; before we commit 
the hopes of the oppressed to an urban 
strategy, the contemporary implications 
must be more fully examined 

CHARLES A, EKSTROM 

Department of Sociology 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 
Emory M. Tuomas The Confederacy as 

a Revolutionary Experience. Pp x, 150. 

Englewood Chffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 

1971. $5.95. Paperbound, $1.95. 


ADELAIDE WEINBERG. John Elliot Cairnes 
and the American Civil War: A Study in 
Anglo-American Relations. Pp. 224. 
London: Kingswood Press, 1970. $6 60. 


Though differing widely, these volumes 
contribute to Civil War literature. Thomas 
develops the idea that the war revolution- 
ized the South. Commencing with a con- 
venient short summary of what the ante- 
bellum South stood for—states rights, 
agrarianism, racial slavery, aristocracy, in- 
dividualism, personalism, provincialism, and 
romanticism—he proceeds to show how the 
exigencies of war forced the Confederate 
South to abandon these principles and 
attitudes. Ironically, the radicals, who 
initiated secession to preserve the status 
quo, immediately lost control of the revolu- 
tion to conservatives, who then revolution- 
ized the status quo. Thomas argues that 
what began as a confederation became a 
centralized, national state; that state and 
local governments also expanded their 
power over the people; that agriculture 
declined, industry rose, and cities grew; 
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that the unitary, orderly, static, and ortho- 
dox society became plural, disorderly—as 
evidenced in riots, strikes, and deser- 
tions—fluid, and unorthodox; that Con- 
federates became less individualistic, pro- 
vincial, and romantic; and finally that with 
the war the master-slave relationship broke 
down, and near its end the Confederacy 
even was willing to trade abolition for 
victory. “The Confederate experience,” 
Thomas concludes, “had cut the heart out 
of the Southern way of life,” but defeat 
and reconstruction followed by the New 
South—“the thermidor of the Confederate 
revolutions”——obliterated these revolution- 
ary developments. 

Few would deny that the Civil War 
forced the South to alter its way of life. 
But Thomas exaggerates; the states rights 
ideology, for example, remained strong 
enough to hamper the Confederate war 
effort. Furthermore, the experience was 
hardly unique; the same war forced the 
North similarly to alter its way of life and 
other wars and crises have also wrought 
great changes. Still further, the changes 
in the Confederacy were temporary and it 
is dubious that Confederate victory would 
have made them more permanent than did 
defeat Indeed, if the South had won, the 
thermidor reaction no doubt would have 
commenced with peace. In short, stress- 
ing wartime expedients as “revolutions” 
strains the meaning of that word, though 
it may sound relevant for today’s market 
Nevertheless, we are indebted to Thomas 
for neatly summarizing the impact of that 
devastating war on Southern society 

In contrast to Thomas, Weinberg focuses 
on a narrow subject and publishes hitherto 
inaccessible primary material Cairnes was 
John Stuart Mill’s chief disciple. A lib- 
eral, pro-Democratic, antislavery, pro- 
Northern classical economist who taught at 
Queen’s College in Galway, Ireland, Cairnes 
in 1862 published his enormously influ- 
ential The Slave Power; Its Character, 
Career, and Probable Design: Being an 
Attempt to Explain the Real Issues In- 
volved in the American Contest It was 
designed to counteract British sympathy 
for the Confederacy by proving that the 
Civil War was not, as most Englishmen 
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perceived, a question of union or inde- 
pendance, but a question of freedom or 
slavery 

Caimes was convinced that slavery 
shaped Southern society and caused the 
Civil War. He argued that slavery was 
economically wasteful and socially anach- 
ronistic and that in order to survive in a 
competive, hostile world it had to expand. 
Cairnes also thought that separation was 
inevitable but should be on Northern terms 
that would limit the domain of the slave 
power and insure the gradual elimination 
of slavery Grounded in historical data and 
guided by economic theory, Cairnes’s work 
strengthened pro-Northern sentiment in 
Britain and pro-British sentiment in the 
North 

Despite Cairnes views on separation, 
Anglophile Americans seized upon his 
volume as proof of English friendship 
and support George William Curtis of 
Harpers Weekly and Harper’s Monthly— 
the first transatlantic reader of The Slave 
Power—and his mother-in-law, Sarah Blake 
Shaw, began to correspond regularly with 
Cairnes They convinced him that sepa- 
ration was not inevitable, supplied him 
with data, and established strong personal 
ties between him and Northern antislavery 
intellectuals Cairnes grieved deeply when 
Sarah’s son, Robert Gould Shaw, died in 
the war at the head of his black troops and 
later she reciprocated when four-year-old 
Robert Gould Shaw Caires died Con- 
tinuing to inferpret the North and to de- 
fend the Union, Cairnes espoused the Radi- 
cal position, abandoned gradualism, and at 
zhe close of the war advocated Negro suf- 
frage to protect the “safety and well-being 
of the freedmen.” 

Weinberg has not only analyzed clearly 
both Cairnes’s work on slavery and his 
pivotal role in Anglo-American relations 
but in addition, by including his correspon- 
dence with Sarah Shaw, has shown the 
development of his ideas about the Civil 
War ‘The correspondence also provides 
insights difficult to convey in a secondary 
work For example, Sarah Shaw’s own 
words best express her strong feelings 
against slavery and her supreme con- 
tempt for the Irish because of their pro- 
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Democratic and anti-Negro stance. Wein- 
berg has produced a useful, interesting 
book. 
Art HOOGENBOOM 

Chairman and Professor of History 

Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn 

New York 


Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE. Genesis of 


American Nationalism. Pp. 192. Wal- 
tham, Mass.: Blaisdell, 1970 $2.75. 
Paperbound. 


This volume is modestly entitled but it 
is the outcome of a many-faceted study 
of the foundations of American nation- 
hood. Its underpinning is solidly grounded 
in the author’s work of a decade ago, The 
Rising American Empire, and his more re- 
cent contribution, The International His- 
tory of the American Revolution. Now, 
to these carefully structured monographs 
has been added another original study 
based on an impressive primary bibliogra- 
phy culled from the Huntington library 
collections and on a wide familiarity with 
the literature cf the American Revolution. 
Exhaustive scholarship has sought out the 
roots of our people’s patriotism and loy- 
alty and the well-springs of national feeling 
and commitment to a unique historical mis- 
sion. As one of the initial books in the 
new United States Diplomatic History 
series, it merits close scrutiny. 

Using a tightly knit organizational 
scheme, the author shows how the imperial 
idea of the eighteenth century, the republi- 
canism, morality, and patriotic ardor en- 
gendered by the Revolution, and the Prot- 
estant piety, commercial zeal, and political 
ideology of the young nation combined to 
reinforce a consensus on the purpose and 
destiny of the American experience in inde- 
pendence and world power. At first, 
schemes of imperial grandeur were justi- 
fied and rationalized in Elizabethan England 
and the colonies by recalling the glory that 
was Rome, and then New England writers 
invoked the memory of Israel to give sanc- 
tion to missionary zeal. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Thomas Hobbes, Bishop George 
Berkeley, John Winthrop stirred the think- 
ing and the posture of a New World vision 
of expansive proportions. All this was not 
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lost on Franklin, Washington, and Jeffer- 
son, who were more than eage to act out 
in a real life drama the promise of colo- 
nial union, with or without the aid of the 
mother country. Once the Revolution was 
over, political ideas were turned into artı- 
cles of faith. Ezra Stiles, Yale’s venerated 
president, holding fast to Winthrop, Cotton 
Mather, and James Harrington’s Oceana, 
made sure to clothe the materialism of the 
Yankee spirit with a patriotic morality 
both rational and expansive. In conse- 
quence, the net result was a rising nation- 
alism that set the course for Jefferson, 
John Adams, Madison, Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams. 

Strong emphasis is placed on the my- 
thology of the Revolution, more perhaps 
than is warranted in view of what Julian P 
Boyd sees as the truly positive nature of 
the struggle for independence—namely, 
dedication to the principles of self-govern- 
ment, rationalism, and even-handed justice, 
all in a federal union under republican 
leadership and secular auspices, with a 
premium placed on individual self-fulfill- 
ment. But whatever the approach, the 
theme is kept steadily in view, and 
because modern nationalism has come to 
be one of the most powerful forces in the 
world today its American origins have 
much of current relevancy. While the text 
itself gives a full measure of the fresh- 
ness of the scholarship, one does miss a 
critical bibliographical essay, particularly 
on the secondary litereture. Be that as it 
may, this is a study of classic quality, 
ranking with Edward McNall Burns’s The 
American Idea of Mission and Merle 
Curti’s The Roots of American Loyalty. 

SDNEY I. PoMERANTZ 

Department of History 

The City College of the 

City University of New York 


Harry M. Warp. Unite or Die: Inter- 
colony Relations, 1690-1763. Pp. 323. 
Port Washington, N Y : Kennikat Press, 
1971. $13.95. 

The intercolonial relations studied in this 
work are not cultural, social, or even eco- 
nomic but attempts at military cooperation 
against Spain, France, and their Indian 
allies during a series of North American 
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wars. The title, taken from Benjamin 
Franklin’s warning to his fellow colonists, 
is inaccurate, for during these wars with 
the Bourbon powers the English did not 
unite, nor did they die Had there been 
almost any degree of union the English 
colonists, vastly superior in manpower and 
resources, would have overwhelmed their 
opponents. As it was, they called on the 
mother country. British intervention at 
mid-eighteenth century decided the issue. 

Professor Ward sees, in these efforts 
during the colonial period to wage common 
war, an important source for the origins of 
American federalism. But he qualifies this 
claim by recognizing that the road to union 
before the outset of the imperial crisis 
which led to independence was confined to 
linking the separate provincial govern- 
ments in external affairs, and further that 
more often than not direction came from 
executive officials responding to pressure 
from the imperial government rather than 
from locally based legislatures ‘The colo- 
nial assemblies had little vision during this 
period” “They had as yet not made a 
common cause of grievances with the home 
government” (p. viii). Utilizing a topical 
rather than chronological treatment, Pro- 
fessor Ward makes it difficult to perceive 
growth toward closer cooperation In his 
initial chapter he argues that as late as the 
last of the wars against France, the colonies 
would not have accepted unity on a conti- 
nental scale, even for common defense But, 
on the basis of statements by a few contem- 
poraries, he argues that they would have 
accepted union on a regional basis, group- 
ings of New England, Middle, and South- 
ern colonies, those sharing a common fron- 
tier. Such regional unions would have met 
the objections of those who feared that 
their men would be drained off to fight on 
a distant frontier and would have quieted 
their fear of the loss of local autonomy. 
Unfortunately for the thesis set forth in 
this initial chapter on plans of union, those 
which follow offer contradictory evidence 
Not only was there almost no cooperation 
in 1960—witness the refusal of New Eng- 
land to aid in a campaign undertaken by 
New York—but as late as the French and 
Indian War, New Jersey would not ap- 
propriate money for troops serving outside 
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the colony; Pennsylvania was notoriously 
backward; the Virginia council refused to 
send a trifling sum to aid South Carolina, 
while Maryland was slack in providing for 
the defense of her own western frontier 
Professor Ward admits that even at this 
late stage, after sixty years of experience, 
the colonists “showed little inclination to 
finance war operations outside the realm 
of their immediate concern íp 95) The 
provincial assemblies “looked after their 
own selfish interests and put constitutional 
[political, would be more apt] gains above 
the general security” (p 99) This re- 
viewer wonders then what is the evidence 
which would lead him to conclude that the 
colonists would have accepted even regional 
union or that by 1763 with the French 
threat removed the time was more ripe 
than ever before for establishing a union 
of the colonies Professor Ward enumer- 
ates certain intangible factors. “American 
pride, consciousness of cultural identity, a 
rising sense of isolation from Old World 
problems,” among others, “were discerni- 
ble.” But he assumes rather than demon- 
strates the existence and influence of these 
phenomena. Perhaps the greatest flaw of 
this work is the failure to probe beneath 
the constitutional rhetoric of local rights 
to the social and political substructure 
The rising and relatively widespread elites 
thrust up by economic opportunity and 
social mobility in eighteenth-century Amer- 
ica found some modicum of power and 
gratification in the splintering of au- 
thority among thirteen petty, provincial 
governments. 
Jack Sosin 

Department of History 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 
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Davin BUTLER and MICHAEL PINTO- 
Duscuinsky The British General Elec- 
tion of 1970. Pp. xvi, 493. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1971. $15.00. 
Nuffield College at Oxford has made im- 

portant contributions to the study of elec- 
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toral behavior. After every British gen- 
eral election since 1945, scholars associated 
with Nuffield kave produced a volume ana- 
lyzing things such as the issues, the cam- 
paign, party organization, mass media, and 
the outcome. Vast amounts of statistical 
detail have been included in these books 
and, hence, they provide a rich source of - 
data for students of British elections. The 
latest volume in the series by David Butler, 
Britain’s best known election analyst, and 
a new associate, Michael Pinto-Duschinsky, 
fits the description given above of the 
previous books. 

Once again the major strength of the 
book is the inclusion of important sta- 
tistical and other types of data. Espe- 
cially useful in this regard is material 
included in chapters on constituency 
preparations, the emergence of candidates, 
constituency campaigning as well as 121 
pages of appendices including, among other 
things, detailed statistical election results 
and analysis. The last appendix is a sound, 
eleven page bibliography prepared by 
David R. Steel. i 

The results of the 1970 British general 
election were among the most surprising 
electoral outcomes in that nation’s history. 
Public opinion polls, which more than ever 
before captured the attention of the nation 
during the campaign, almost unanimously 
predicted a Labour Party victory. Post- 
mortem analysts of the election and the 
failure of the polls have been searching 
for answers about the surprising results. 
Unfortunately, the Butler-Duschinsky book 
provides more questions than it provides 
answers, and where answers are set forth, 
lengthy qualifying statements undermine 
their utility. A separate chapter is devoted 
to public polls and private polls With the 
exception of some inside information about 
party private polling, the reader learns 
little more about the polls and their errors 
than was offered in the press immediately 
after the election. Furthermore, several 
of the chapters read like sophisticated 
political journalism 

Persons interested in party organization 
and leadership will find the book rich in 
descriptive material. However, no con- 
clusive judgments are given about the effect 
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these things had on the outcome of the 
election Interesting pictures of the inter- 
nal conflict among the Labour Party’s lead- 
ers are graphically given. Also, the con- 


-trast of the personalities and styles of 


Edward Heath and Harold Wilson emerges 
in several parts of the book. The discus- 
sion of the outcome of the election is 
concluded with the notion that the election 
proved to be an unpopularity contest. 
After dutifully acknowledging that the 
Labour Party as recently as a year before 
the election had been far back in the public 
opinion polls, the authors point out that 
it subsequently surged ahead only finally 
to lose on election day Possibly, the 
psephalogists, as British scholars interested 
in electoral behavior like to call them- 
selves, can deal with elections that are won 
clearly but they are thrown off by elections 
that are “lost” by the parties expected to 
win them. 
STEPHEN P. Korr 

Department of Political Science 

Syracuse University 

New York 


W. Ropert Connor. The New Politicians 
of Fifth-Century Athens. Pp. vii, 218. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1971. $8.50. 


Although the author says this book is 
addressed to “the beginner in the field” 
(p. xi), about the only indications of this 
in the text are the transliterations of Greek 
phrases into our alphabet plus rather fre- 
quent appeals to modern analogies The 
transliteration, while it is helpful for a 
single word, has no particular value for the 
non-Greek reader when he is confronted 
with dysmeneis tet poles (p. 103 n. 23) 
and the like. But the use of analogies such 
as the Columbia University riots (p. 118 
n 55) and John F Kennedy’s remarks 
about graft (p 44) may have the unwanted 
veffect on the neophyte of interesting him 
in fifth-century politics for the wrong rea- 
sons, despite the author’s warnings of the 
vast differences between our politics and 
theirs. The last sentence of all completes 
the damage: “Other ages, other continents, 
may recognize that the same symptoms 
betoken the same illness.” But these criti- 
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cisms should not be allowed to override 
the real merits of this monograph, which 
attempts to get behind the constitutional 
appearances to the realities of Athenian po- 
litical life and also show how political 
methads changed between the death of 
Pericles and the Oligarchical Revolution 
of 411. ' 

Tke evidence is both literary and archae- 
ological, much of it a good deal later than 
the period chiefly under consideration A 
Plutarch, an Aelian or an Aulus Gellius 
are sometimes the only means of pene- 
trating the reticence of Thucydides or the 
official language of an Athenian inscription. 
The dramatists are invoked skillfully to 
recaver the contemporary political atmo- 
sphere. Also two prose compositions are 
used extensively in the text and discussed 
separately in two appendixes, namely: the 
Athenian Constitution falsely attributed to 
Xenophon, and the Herodotean debate over 
the best form of government between 
Darius and his friends. Connor prefers a 
reletively late date for both, and his argu- 
ments are clear, though in the nature of 
things indecisive. 

The main thesis appears to be that poli- 
ticlans in Athens depended to a large extent 
on family connections, wealth, and the 
support of a plurality of small groups of 
hetaireiai The key word was philia, 
which covers friendship and kinship. But 
a political leader had a surprisingly small 
base of support. Occasionally coalitions 
are formed—in earlier days that between 
Cimon and Pericles for example—which 
were of brief duration. In time the tone 
of politics changes. Men of old family 
no longer monopolize the centers of power, 
though wealth was still necessary, and the 
office of general no longer is the sole or 
chief goal of the politician. Politicians 
become experts in administration as the 
complexities of empire demand more and 
more single-minded attention. Also the 
ability of the rhetor to persuade is as im- 
portant as a means to power, as the ability 
to win battles Hard-working men of 
middle class background often satisfy these 
requirements better than their aristocratic 
rivals. In time both the hard work that 
was needed and the low tone of politics led 
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many gentlemanly persons to withdraw 
from public life The result was to in- 
crease the very abuses they shied away 
from and to pay the way for revolution. 
This parallels a growth in anti-intellectual- 
ism in political circles, and is also directly 
influenced by Athens’ dechning military 
position. Connor rightly emphasizes the 
role of the professional administrators 
who are left out of Thucydides for the 
most part, men whose existence modi- 
fies the power of a Pericles or a Cleon. 
Our histories are guilty of oversimplifica- 
tion As to his main theme, not every- 
one will accept the gentlemanly withdrawal 
as an explanation of what happened. The 
modern injunction “If you can’t stand the 
heat get out of the kitchen!” was well 
understood by aristocrats like Pericles 

There is perhaps more attention paid to 
genealogical speculation than can be -justi- 
fied by the results. The Cleon-Cleaianetus 
link is an example. 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Department of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Brian Harrison, Drink and the Victori- 
ans: The Question of Temperance in 


England, 1815-1872, Pp. 510. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1971. $11.95. 


Nowadays a book that treats the English 
language with respect demands favorable 
attention tout court. Brian Harrison does 
not feel it necessary to resort to current 
solecisms nor to load his text with “was” 
and “were” constructions. He uses verbs 
that move and demonstrates the flexibility 
and effectiveness of established word-forms 
and grammatical usage for writing a serious 
analytical-narrative work. 

The British temperance movement has 
a special quality among reform agitations 
in that, after developing great strength of 
numbers and enthusiasm, it dwindled away 
as an organized force without achieving 
any very tangible or noteworthy results. 
To what extent intangible psychological 
effects entered in remains unsettled but 
Harrison attributes increasing sobriety 
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mainly to evolving economic and social 
forces. “Sobriety in the nineteenth cen- 
tury probably owed more to faster travel 
[especially by the railways] than to the 
temperance agitation ” Modern industry by 
its very nature required the abolition of 
saint-Mondays. Education, the labor move- 
ment, prosperity, all had their effects. And 
taxation, which today accounts for most 
of the price of beer, stands high on the list 

Harrison treats his important subject 
broadly. The “literary evidence” hinted 
at by the jacket proves not to mean a 
shallow demonstration based on novels. 
Dickens, for example, receives little men- 
tion and then not for his fiction Every 
kind of helpful material serves and it is 
handled with a firm grip. A careful and 
thorough analysis of statistical data reveals 
the predominantly sectional—northern and 
industrial—concentration of the movement, 
the strong nonconformist influence, and the 
recruiting of supporters and agitators 
largely from among the wage-earning and 
middle classes. Colorful personalities 
brighten the story. In particular the ap- 
pealing teetotaller, Joseph Livesey, a life- 
long agitator and author of the famous 
“Malt lecture” designed to “make your 
flesh creep,” accompanies us throughout, 
though he had much more sense of propor- 
tion than many of his fanatical fellow- 
agitators and recognized that “the times 
regulate drinking more than drinking the 
times.” In the main the temperance move- 
ment led on from the timid abstinence of 
a few to the moderate “no-spirits” agita- 
tion, then the teetotallers, and finally the 
United Kingdom Alliance for a sort of 
prohibition. Temperance societies flour- 
isned. Like all zealots, the most extreme 
eremies of alcohol were the least practical 
ard on the whole had little influence in the 
upper ranks of society. The temperance 
movement gave many good people an 
exhilarating experience of loftiness For 
us today it provides an interesting study 
of social forces at work. 

CHESTER H. KRBY 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Brown University j 

Providence 

Rhode Island 
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ANTHONY Hartiry. Gaulism: The Rise 
and Fall of a Political Movement. Pp. 
x, 373. New York: Outerbridge & 
Dienstfrey, 1971. $10.00. 

Franx L. Wutson. The French Demo- 
` cratic Left: Toward a Modern Party 
System, 1963-1969. Pp ix, 258 Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1971. $8.95. 

It is a privilege for one, who has for a 
long time specialized in the Center in 
French politics, to review these two admir- 
able books, one on Gaullism and‘the other 
on the democratic Left. In the former, 
Hartley runs the gamut of Gaullism from 
the formative influences on de Gaulle under 
the Third Republic to the demise of the 
Gaullists as such under Pompidou In the 
latter, Wilson concentrates on six years, 
from 1963 to 1969. With objectivity, 
Wilson depicts an overly ideological demo- 
cratic Left tied to the static part of France, 
and Hartley a Gaullism which had shot its 
bolt in foreign policy by 1962, and was 
characterized in domestic politics by a 
growing disintegration among the ranks 
This would seem to leave the door wide 
open for the Centrists, were it not for the 
splits among this group so well known 
to the writer, as well as the perennial 
and irritating electoral durability of the 
Communists. 

Wilson probes deeply into a short time 
span while Hartley paints with a broader 
stroke, drawing an especially good political 
picture of the Fourth Republic. If any- 
thing could be added to Hartley’s scope, it 
might be the reactions of certain skeptical 
Gaullists to the policies of their leader. 
After all, Hartley does indicate that the 
most likely political change will be within 
the present majority As for Wilson, the 
requirements of the publisher doubtless 
prevented him from pinpointing certain 
changes that have occurred since 1969. 

Hartley concentrates on de Gaulle rather 
than the Gaullists from the time of the 
Third Republic to his retirement from the 
Presidency. It is ironic that a man who 
put such stress on foreign policy got his 
“last hurrah” in that field in 1963 through 
his pact with Adenauer. And it is ironic 
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also that the democratic Left, which had 
been the party of movement in the Third 
and Fourth Republics, has set its eyes on 
the ideological past. 

Wilson and Hartley agree on certain 
things: that powerlessness leads to ideo- 
logical politics, that leadership is the 
vital factor behind party transformations 
(Mitterand was too abrasive, Defferre un- 
combative), that Gaullism appealed to the 
dynamic part, and the democratic Left has 
had to content itself with the static part 
of France. But what has Gaullism given 
France? It has given a foreign policy that 
was heading for a “cul-de-sac,” an economy 
whose dynamism was disappearing in 1970, 
and a morose people in the middle of a 
bored, “blocked” society 

On the other side of the spectrum, 
Wilson lays the “blocking” of efforts 
toward a democratic Left “catch-all” party 
primarily at the feet of Guy Mollet Per- 
haps Mollet’s doctrinaire approach in the 
1950s was a reaction from his opportunistic 
compromises over Algeria, while premier 
in the 1950s It would appear that the 
French seem bent on political masochism 
The clubs that were to be the wave of 
the future in the 1960s reverted to 
factionalism. 

Both Hartley and Wilson are careful in 
both their text and footnotes. If Wilson 
calls Fontanet president of the MRP. 
in 1965, if Hartley relates the Centre 
Democrate too closely to the P.D.M , these 
are small matters in such excellent books. 
Wilson’s list of interviews with elusive 
French politicians is enviable 

It would appear that France is not yet 
ready for a “catch-all” party The Gaull- 
ists are in the process of disintegration, 
Deferre’s effort toward that goal in 1965 
was still-born, and the “Mouvement Re- 
formateur” initiated in late 1970 is no 
better off. Such a party will appear, if 
anywhere, right of Center, as the leftist 
“Gaullists” become increasingly ill-at-ease. 

RUSSELL B CAPELLE 

Department of Government 

Norwich University 

Northfield 

Vermont 
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Nancy WHITTIER HEER. Politics and His- 
tory in the Soviet Union. Pp. viii, 319. 
Cambridge, Mass: M.I.T. Press, 1971. 
$12.50 


Nancy Heer has set herself the formi- 
dable task of evaluating the contribution 
made by party historians to the intellec- 
tual ferment in the Soviet Union since 
Stalin’s death Her approach is rigor- 
ously analytical, yet sensitive to individual 
nuances Beginning with a definition of 
history as a political subsystem, she shows 
that after 1956 its continued performance 
of specific discrete functions in a changing 
situation of weakening controls and un- 
certain guidelines actually produced some 
unexpected and dysfunctional results 
i the process of historical writing and 
rewriting in the USSR has become less of 
a reflex action and more of a dialogue be- 
tween the historian and the politician” 
(p 58) Among the most significant as- 
pects of this shift have been the emergence 
of interest groups among historians and 
the improvement of professional standards 
in research and writing. The author’s 
preoccupation with “the historical Stalin” 
seems unavoidable, but she does devote 
some fascinating pages to the contro- 
versies over Bolshevik tactics in 1917 and 
collectivization z 

For the most part, the author is rightly 
cautious in attributing to specialists a large 
and direct political influence upon the 
public at large. But occasionally she blurs 
the distinction between party ideologists 
who make political statements about his- 
torical events and professional historians 
who uncover long repressed archival mate- 
rials. This leads her to exaggerate the im- 
portance of her subject, as for example in 
the following assertion: “. . I suggest 
the development in historiography—and 
especially that relating to the [Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union] CPSU—as the 
partial and perhaps the ultimate causal 
factor in the political unrest and uprisings 
of the year 1956” (pp 93-94) Her inter- 
pretation would have been strengthened, in 
my view, by a more careful definition of 
“liberal” and “revisionist” as applied to 
party historians. There are many way 
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stations on the road from “party infallibil- 
ity” to “the spirit of responsible citizen- 
ship” (p. 276) if I understood correctly 
this cryptic phrase. Where does a Burd- 
zhalov stand on the spectrum as compared 
with a Yakir? Which strains in Marxism- 
Leninism survive in their work? 

Because it is difficult to isolate the rele- 
vant social or institutional variables in 
defining Soviet interest groups, it is all the 
more important to identify the basic values 
and attitudes shared by members of the 
group. This admittedly hard and delicate 
task requires a broader sample of historians 
to include at least those working in modern 
Russian history, especially in the kafedry 
of capitalism and imperialism. But that 
is the subject for another book which, by 
virtue of her interest, training and talents, 
Professor Heer is admirably suited to write. 

j ALFRED J RIEBER 

Department of History 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


PATRICE L. R Hiconnet. Pont-de-Mont- 
vert: Social Structure and Politics in a 
French Village, 1700-1914. Pp. 217 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1971 $8 50. 


Txomas F. SHEPPARD. Lourmarin in the 
Eighteenth Century: A Study of a 
French Village. Pp. 248 Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. 
$11.00. 


Each of these books presents an histori- 
cal study of a French village. Higonnet’s 
work has a central aim: to analyze the 
extent to which there was a relationship 
between social structure and political con- 
flict. Sheppard is more content to go 
where his materials take him, with the 
result that his work covers a fairly wide 
range of matters. But the two books deal 
with several central, common topics. 

Higonnet’s narrative extends into the 
twentieth century, but a comparison of the 
two works must focus on the eighteenth 
century, the period for which they overlap. 
Such a comparison is of more than 
ordinary interest. Lourmarin is in the 
Vaucluse and Pont-de-Montvert is in the 


Lozére, but the two villages are only some 
100 miles apart as the crow flies. They 
were roughly the same size. Most impor- 
tantly, both villages were Protestant. This 
may limit their comparability with most 
villages of the era, but it enhances their 
comparability with each other. 

The two accounts indicate that the occu- 
pational and social structures, as well as 
the distribution of wealth, were very simi- 
lar in the two villages. There is a dif- 
ference, however, in the authors’ estimates 
of the per capita income of the villages 
Higonnet believes that annual per capita 
income at the Pont during the 1780s was 
about 100 francs (p. 47) Applying his 
reasoning to the situation at Lourmarin 
(p. 85), per capita income there should 
have been about the same as at the Pont. 
Yet Sheppard’s calculation of per capita 
income at Lourmarin in 1791 indicates that 
it was less than half that amount (p 106) 
Either Higonnet’s estimate for the Pont is 
too high, or Sheppard’s estimate for Lour- 
marin is too low, or there was a marked 
difference in the absolute level of income 
in the two villages. 

Despite similarities of size, religion, and 
social and economic structure, the two 
villages underwent vastly different experi- 
ences during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and they appear to have reacted 
quite differently to the Revolution of 1789 
For Pont-de-Montvert, the century began 
with the Camisard War, which Higonnet 
regards as a lower class Protestant revolt, 
religious in origin, but in which the wealth- 
ier Protestants did not participate “The 
rich were collaborators; the poor were 
rebels” (p. 137). The war produced forty 
years of military occupation of the Pont, 
which seems to have been a chilling experi- 
ence—Higonnet did not find a single ref- 
erence to marriage between an occupying 
soldier and a local woman. At Lourmarin 
there was no revolt, no war, no such 
occupation; the only occupation of Lour- 
marin to which Sheppard refers occurred 
for a few months in 1744, 

Between the mid-eighteenth century and 
the Revolution, the two villages seem to 
have evolved in parallel fashion, but they 
responded differently to the Revolution 
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Higonnet finds the Pont “united against 
the clerical and feudal state” (p. 83) and 
he believes that the village’s bourgeois 
leaders may have opposed the Old Régime 
for genuine ideological reasons (p. 82). 
Sheppard, on the other hand, finds no 
signs of deep ideological commitment 
among Lourmarin’s leaders; instead, he 
detects only “adaptability” to the succes- 
sive phases of the revolutionary era (pp. 
207-208, 213). 

It is apparent that we would have only 
a partial view of a French Protestant vil- 
lage in the eighteenth ‘century if we read 
only one of these books and not the other. 
By reading both books, however, we gain 
a sense of the diversity of historical experi- 
ence and we capture a more complete 
image of the past. But the value of read- 
ing both books is not just quantitative in 
that they provide us with complementary 
data. Because they furnish a basis for 
comparison, they also enrich our capacity 
for historical explanation. Each of these 
books aids us to understand situations de- 
scribed in the other. Pont’s support for 
the Revolution and Lourmarin’s adapta- 
tion to it are more intelligible when we 
have a record of both villages’ earlier ex- 
periences than if either village’s behavior 
was based on a study of that village alone. 
In these and other ways, the two scholarly 
studies enlarge our historical knowledge 
and stimulate our historical imagination 

Roy PERCE 

‘ Department of Political Science 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


F. M Levenrsat Respectable Radical: 
George Howell and Victorian Working 
Class Politics. Pp xv, 276. Cambridge, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1971 
$7.75. z 

KENNETH D. Brown. Labour and Unem- 
ployment, 1900-1914. Pp.219. Totowa, 
N.J : Rowman & Littlefield, 1971. No 
price. 

To the dismay of Marxist critics, the 
British Labor movement has usually been 
distinguished by a doggedly reformist cast 
of mind. Its aims have been practical, its 
methods constitutional, its attitudes concili- 
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atory. Within these limits there has been 
a-considerable record of achievement. But 
this has owed less to heroic and uncom- 
promising struggle than to the fashioning 
of weighty representative institutions. Dr. 
Leventhal is quite right to place George 
Howell firmly within Labor’s administra- 
tive tradition, alongside figures like Arthur 
Henderson—scrupulous, conscientious, un- 
imaginative men, loyally discharging neces- 
sary tasks, 

This is a useful biographical study, 
closely based upon the mass of papers 
Howell left behind him. He grew up in 
the generation after Chartism; apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, he imbibed the radical 
atmosphere traditional to that craft. But 
for Howell respectable trade unionism and 
accommodation with the emerging Glad- 
stonian Liberal party were the way to 
realize working-class demands He found 
his feet as an organizer in the agitation for 
Parliamentary reform in the 1860s—the 
best chapters of the book cover this period. 
His later work as Secretary of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress in the 1870s is handled with less 
assurance. Yet, in the recasting of the 
labor laws in these years, Howell saw the 
greatest achievements of the trade unions’ 
current political strategy. Given modera- 
tion, given Parliamentary allies, given the 
right kind of pressure-group activity, it 
seemed that both Liberal and Conservative 
governments could be brought to establish 
the trade union movement upon a secure 
legal footing. For the rest of his career 
Howell was in the shadows. A precarious 


“ living from the business of politics, an un- 


distinguished term as a Liberal Member 
of Parliament, a growing estrangement 
from the socialistic tendencies of the late 
nineteenth century were all his later years 
had to show. But there had been more to 
admire in his efforts than is perhaps al- 
lowed by Dr. Leventhal, who feels that he 
must apologize for Howell. A man of his 
class, a man of his time, it was natural 
that he should see the interests of Labor 
and Liberalism as a single cause and it was 
deserving of more gratitude than he got 
that he should serve it as well as he 
was able. 
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By the time of Howell’s death in 1910 
working-class demands had come to occupy 
a central place in politics, and the legis- 
lative solutions envisaged went far beyond 
the Jaisses-faire orthodoxy of Victorian 
England Dr. Kenneth Brown’s theme is 
the rise and fall of unemployment as a po- 
litical issue in Edwardian England He ex- 
plains the part played here by the Labor 
movement in a detailed chronological sur- 
vey which only occasionally pauses to 
probe more deeply az the problems raised 
With the election of a body of Labor 
Parliament Members in 1906, the new 
party acquired greater opportunities to 
bring its proposals before Parliament. Its 
concentration on the Right-to-Work Bill in 
the following years kept the unemployment 
question in the public eye But the main 
practical result this kad was to spur on the 
Liberal government to produce its own 
measures for tackling the problem 

It should rightly have fallen to John 
Burns, the one Cabinet Minister with a 
working-class background, to deal with 
these questions at the Local Government 
Board; and it is paradoxical that Burns 
should have been the main obstruction to 
the adoption of more imaginative courses. 
But once Winston Churchill had intro- 
duced legisldtion providing for labor ex- 
changes and unemployment insurance, the 
Labor party gave first priority to sup- 
porting the Liberals. Dr Brown’s account 
of Ramsay MacDorald’s role in this con- 
nection is one of the most interesting parts 
of his book In the early twentieth cen- 
tury, what with Labor representation in 
Parliament and state intervention in social 
policy, working-class politics as understood 
by a man like Howell became a thing of 
the past But the primacy that trade union 
leaders accorded to practical concerns, and 
their willingness to defer to the Liberals 
on welfare policy, suggest that perhaps 
we ought not to exaggerate the extent of 
the change that had taken place 

P F CLARKE 

Department of History 

University College London 


D J Mare Russian Peasani Organiza- 
tion before Collectivisation: A Study of 


Commune and Gathering, 1925-1930. 
Pp. viu, 253 Cambridge At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $12 50 


In this book, the author describes and 
analyzes the structure and functions of 
the Russian peasant commune—in its 
traditional sense, not to be confused with 
other later uses of the same word in Rus- 
sia, China, or in the West—during the five- 
year penod immediately preceding mass 
collectivization. The author’s sources are 
Soviet statistical, and to some extent socio- 
logical, publications of zhe period, records 
of Communist party congresses and con- 
ferences and other public meetings, collec- 
tions of decrees, recent Soviet historical 
works, and books by contemporary West- 
ern observers, such as Maurice Hindus 

Within extremely narrow limits, Male’s 
book is useful Despite serious flaws of 
conception and executicn, it must be wel- 
comed as an addition to the exceedingly 
scant English literature on Russian peasant 
organization—particularly scant in respect 
to hard data, as distinct from general 
impressions and semi-belletristic accounts 

In many respects, the author is his own 
worst enemy His constant strictures about 
the quality of data cause the reader to 
wonder whether the book was worth 
writing at all. Personally, I would answer 
this question in the affirmative, and pre- 
sumably so would Mr Male, since, after 
all, he did write it; but, this being the 
case, a less apologetic attitude would have 
been in order Apparently Male was de- 
terred by his extremely narrow time frame 


. from using many important and interesting 


sources—chiefly, Fenomenov’s Sovremen- 
„aya derevnya, which is not listed in the 
bibliography or anywhere else in the book 
as far as I can determine Nor does he 
use a number of other, apparently relevant. 
ethnographic and sociological studies pub- 
lished during the period with which he is 
concerned, and cited in Iu V Arutiunan’s 
recent book, Opyt sotisiologicheskogo izu- 
cheniya sela XI have not been able to 
examine these items myself, but I have 
not had, as Male has, the opportunity of 
working in the Soviet Union ‘There is in 
my mind a serious question as to the valid- 
ity of Male’s time frame, which leads to a 
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presentation of the commune as though it 
had sprung full-blown out of the womb of 
history, whereas in fact, it was the end 
product of a long process of development. 
I am also uneasy with Male’s limitation 
of his task to the analysis of the com- 
mune’s role in land tenure, even though 
this limitation is not strictly adhered to 
in all instances. 

A useful feature of the book is the de- 
tailed discussion of government policy 
toward the cumme and the rural soviet in 
Part 2 (pp. 87-206). The author has 
here collected many sources unfamiliar to 
the non-specialist reader and has made a 
creditable first attempt to to lay out the 
conflicting “vectors” involved 

Finally, the text is disfigured by many 
lapses from good English. Again and 
again, the reader is brought up short by 
stylistic howlers and gratuitous ambiguities 
which any competent editor should have 
been able to remove if the author himself 
could not. A couple of examples must 
suffice “. . . it is worth emphasizing that 
a peasant household was not necessarily 
either a commune member, or an individual 
peasant completely hived off from the com- 
mune” (p. 3). “Molotov in his report on 
agriculture, remarked that ‘new poles of 
activity for the rural soviet open up 
[really?] by subordinating the land society 
to its leadership... .’” (p. 123). The 
book is not only carelessly written and 
edited, but also sloppily proofread, particu- 
larly where transliterated Russian is con- 
cerned. The transliteration system is both 
inconsistent in itself (Rkhozyatstvo, but 
polozhenie and uezd throughout) and in- 
consistently applied (s’esd in most in- 
stances by syesd, page 122). 

Finally, Male seems to regard “land 
society” (semel’noe obshchestvo) and “rural 
society” (sel’skoe obshchestvo) as generally 
synonymous with the peasant commune in 
its various manifestations In my view, 
this is not a foregone conclusion. It is 
perhaps worth noting that Soviet social 
scientists frequently say obs4chestvo where 
we would say “community,” although there 
is no true equivalent in Russian for’ the 
English “community” in its social science 
sense, 
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These are all minor points, but they are 
annoying. It is only regrettable that Male, 
an industrious and fundamentally able 
researcher, has not put his best foot 
forward in this instance. 

STEPHEN P. DUNN 

Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 

California 


MICHAEL R. Marrus. The Politics of 
Assimilation: A Study of the French 
Jewish Community at the Time of the 
Dreyfus Affair. Pp. 300. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1971. $12.00. 
Based on the thorough study of available 

sources and presented in a meaningful and 

readable fashion, Michael R. Marrus has 
made a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of French Jews in the later part 
of the nineteenth century. At that time, 
only 1 percent, or 86,000, of the European 

Jews lived in France, a cauntry of about 

39 million people. While the Alsatian Jews 

played a leading role in Paris, clearly the 

predominant ‘center of Jewish life in 

France, several thousand Jewish refugees 

from eastern Europe also tried to settle 

down in the French metropolis. 

Marrus ably analyzes the problems of 
these Jews among themselves and with re- 
spect to public policy and anti-Semitism. 
French Jews felt a basic, though not clearly 
defined, Jewish identity As children of 
the Enlightenment their religion identi- 
fied their Jewishness less than their race; 
and, somehow, French Jews regarded them- 
selves as Frenchmen of Jewish background. 
Several layers of social classes existed in 
their community, starting with the titled 
aristocracy of the Rothschilds and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, and embracing a siz- 
able number of middle-class Jews in the 
professions and business, as well as the 
petite bourgeoisie and the relatively poor 
working class. The absence of strong com- 
munal ties of class and religion explained 
the lack of cohesion among the Jews in 
France. Indeed, prior to the Dreyfus af- 
fair, religious indifference constituted the 
greatest threat to the survival of Judaism 
in France. Though outright conversion of 
Jews to Catholicism was minimal, the 
State-regulated ecclesiastical organization 
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and the influence of the Rothschilds on 
the administrative machinery of the Jew- 
ish community hampered its vigorous 
development. j 

The outstanding characteristic of French 
Jews was their complete identification with 
France Since their emancipation at the 
time of the Revolution, French Jews 
equated France with Judaism in the belief 
that both endeavored to lead mankind to a 
higher level of civilization. That this com- 
plete identification and assimilation might 
lead to the extinction of Judaism in France 
seemed to concern most French Jews very 
little. They preferred to interpret the 
growth of anti-Semitism in France as an 
alien phenomenor the enlightened father- 
land would surely reject and overcome. 
For French Jews the most prudent reply 
to anti-Semitism seemed to be, therefore, 
“the silence of disdain.” 

But as the anti-Jewish movement mani- 
fested itself increasingly throughout French 
society, it evoked sentiments of Jewish 
nationality. The Dreyfus affair severely 
tested the Jewish notion of salvation 
through assimilation. Although Jewish 
leaders in France tried to treat this affair, 
in accordance with their longstanding pol- 
icy of ignoring or toning down anti-Jewish 
manifestations, as a legal case of national 
interest rather than as an anti-Semitic case 
of vital concern to French Jews, histori- 
cally, French Zionism dates since this 
affair. 

Marrus is to be congratulated for this 
intensely interesting study. 

HENRY BLUMENTHAL 

Department of History 

Rutgers University 

Newark 

New Jersey 


Ricuarp H. MARSHALL, JR., ed. Aspects 
of Religion in- the Soviet Union, 1917- 
1967. Pp xv, 489. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1971. $19.75. 

MICHAEL BOURDEAUX Patriarch and 
Prophets: Persecution of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Today. Pp. 359. New 
York: Praeger, 1970. $10.00. 

Efforts of researchers to study religion 
in the Soviet Union are hampered by more 
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than the usual problems that arise when 
an attempt is made to understand what 
has happened in that nation since 1917. 
Published information is sketchy, firsthand 
observation is practically nonexistent, and 
the gap between the law and actual practice 
is hard to measure. 

Realizing all of these difficulties, the con- 
tributors to the volume Aspects of Religion 
in the Soviet Union have, nevertheless, 
plunged into the murky waters of Russian 
religious history. The editor, a member 
of the Slavic department at the University 
of Toronto, has included twenty essays by 
as many authors grouped around-two main 
divisions: “Religion and Soviet Society,” 
which gives a broad view of the period, 
and “Religious Groups in the Soviet 
Union,” a survey of the developments 
within a selected group of Christian 
churches, Islam, and Judaism. Some arti- 
cles concern themselves with only a frac- 
tion of post-revolutionary times, others 
view the whole period. 

The authors are experts but, as can be 
expected, they are limited sometimes by 
their own interests, and more often by 
the resources at their disposal. The whole 
picture of religious history is not presented 
here—the editor warns the reader not to 
expect it. While a chapter on Siberian 
tribes lends an exotic note to the collection, 
it is hard to understand why there is no 
article on the Soviet Baptists, presumably 
the most successful of the Christian 
churches in that nation today. Since most 
essays are historical in nature, an article 
entitled “Religious Themes in Soviet Lit- 
erature” looks a bit out of place. On the 
other hand, the sketch of the legal position 
of religious establishments is extremely de- 
veloped and valuable, having two essays 
and an appendix dedicated to that matter. 

The general feeling that this collection 
gives to the reader is that religion is the 
sick man of the Soviet Union, much like 
the Ottoman Empire in nineteenth-century 
Europe. In the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, the Communist leadership believed 
that religion as a survival of capitalism 
would soon be dead. In fact, however, it 
has survived. Partly this has resulted from 
the fumbling efforts of the doctor to find 
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the right ingredients to kill the patient; 
the other side of the picture has been the 
remarkable resistance of individual be- 
hevers to roll over and die Despite con- 
certed efforts on every front—which did 
not stop short of execution, imprisonment, 
or exile—many heroic Chnistians, Moslems, 
and Jews did not abandon their convictions. 

What of the future? There can be no 
doubt that the years of harassment have 
taken their toll. All faiths are concerned 
about the uninstructed youth, all are 
severely handicapped by completely inade- 
quate facilities for the training of religious 
ministers or the publishing of ‘religious 
boozs. Leadership is often lacking. The 
plight of the Jews is especially grave For 
all of the Soviet Union there are only 
sixty-two synagogues and thirty-five to 
forty active rabbis, who average seventy 
years of age. 

Since the end of the Khrushchev era in 
1964 some of the more severe measures 
against religion have been slightly modified. 
The general trend is still downward, but 
the authors of Aspects of Religion see that 
hope, by its very nature, is part of the 
hfe of faith and terribly difficult to 
extinguish. 


When Rev. Ralph Abernathy, president 
of tae Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, returned to the United States from 
the Soviet Union in October, 1971, he an- 
nounced that the Russian people enjoy 
“complete religious freedom” (Los Angeles 
Times, October 4, 1971) It is unfortu- 
nate that the Rev Abernathy did not pre- 
pare for his trip by reading Mr. Bour- 
deaux’s book beforehand Such a mis- 
takea statement could then have been 
avoided. 

Michael Bourdeaux is an Anglican priest 
who has had firsthand knowledge of the 
Soviet Union, having studied for a year 
at the Moscow State University While a 
history fellow at the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, he collected, 
translated, and edited documents dealing 
with religious affairs in the Soviet Union 
The result has been two books: Religious 
Ferment in Russia (1968) which studies 
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the condition of Soviet Protestants, and 
the present complimentary volume, Patri- 
arcks and Prophets, which discusses the 
state of Orthodox Christians. The author 
allows the documents, many taken from 
unpublished manuscripts, to speak for 
themselves. His own contribution consists 
of an introductory chapter and brief 
explanatory comments before the selections. 

The book chronicles up to 1968, the 
persecution of the Church which com- 
menced during the Khrushchev era. The 
choice of title portrays the conflict within 
the Church. What is the best way to react 
to the relentless persecution of the atheistic 
Communist regime? The patriarch and his 
staff, since 1927 when Metropolitan Sergei 
made his peace with Stalin, have done re- 
markably little in the interest of survival 
to halt the erosion of the rights of the 
Church. A small but eloquent minority, 
the prophets, have resisted the regime 
basing their stand on the separation of 
church and state guaranteed by the Soviet 
Conistitution. 

The prophets have been subject to of- 
ficial persecution by the state and rejec- 
tion by the patriarchate. Since 1961 the 
tension has mounted due to the synodal 
decision reached by the hierarchy at 
Zagorsk, which removed the parish priests 
from the policy-making committees that 
govern the local churches. Within three 
years, half of the Orthodox churches were 
closed. A protest was mounted by Arch- 
bishop Yermogen of Kaluga; this was fol- 
lowed by the open letter to the Patriarch 
Alexi from two Moscow priests, Nikolai 
Eshliman and Gleb Yakunin complaining 
that the church was being destroyed—yet 
the Patriarchate kept silent All of these 
clerics were suspended for their temerity. 
However, thanks to a religious layman, 
Anatoli Levitin, the voice of dissent was 
not stilled. The author draws heavily on 
his work. 

The name of Metropolitan Pimen was 
frequently mentioned in the literature of 
the prophets as one of the leading expo- 
nents of the policy of coexistence. His 
election to the patriarchate several months 
ago can bring them no consolation. 
Michael Bourdeaux’s book demonstrates 
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that the Russian Orthodox Church today 
needs more prophecy among its priests and 
more priests among iis prophets. 
CHARLES A, FRAZEE - 
Department ot History 
California State College 
Fullerton 


Vojtech Mastny. The Czechs under 
Nasi Rule: The Failure of National 
Resistance, 1939-1942. Pp. 274. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1971. 
$10.00. 


Three interrelated sets of problems seem 


to stand out: Nazi policy toward their first 
conquest in the Slavic world; the relation- 
ship between “collaboration” and resist- 
ance; and the scope and quality of the 
resistance itself. The author is extremely 
good and revealing on the first, fair on the 
second, and somewhat wanting on the third. 

The meandering course of Berlin’s policy 
vis-d-vis the makeshift Protectorate arose 
from Jack of unity in the Nazi camp as 
much as from the pressure of evolving 
events, It is a relief to read a coherent, 
knowledgeable, and amply documented ex- 
planation where crude simplification used 
to prevail. Mostly German primary sources 
have been formidably tapped to issue con- 
clusive evidence in support of this part of 
Mastny’s analysis. 

The problem of collaboration with non- 
indigenous masters of their land has 
plagued the Czechs for over a century and 
has now acquired the nature of a stigma 
Perhaps it calls for philosophical and 
psychological treatment no less than his- 
torical description (See, for example, 
Jan Tesař, “Vlastenci a bojovníci,” Listy, 
pp. 11-19, 1969.) 

What range of activities does one sub- 
sume under resistance and how does one 
measure the effects of defiance more elusive 
than dynamited trains? Further work will 
have to be done to take stock of what the 
Nazis admitted and the Czech underground 
claimed. To postulate, as the author does, 
that by 1942 the will to resist had been 
dead never to resurge again, is questionable 
on several counts. The aftermath of the 
killing of Heydrich, while a watershed, 
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certainly did not extinguish anti-Nazi 
activity altogether. 

The first-class historical expertise which 
went into the writing of this book is doubly 
commendable at a time when Czech his- 
torians are unable to pursue their promising 
researches at home. Mr. Mastny is ready 
to acknowledge that deviation from primi- 
tive ideology-laden writing among them 
occurred first in their investigation of the 
Second World War and related events in 
the early 1960s. 

The book is extensively and excellently 
researched and meticulously referenced and 
indexed. The author’s promise of a second 
volume to carry the story to 1945 is most 
welcome ‘The reviewer asks to be per- 
mitted to say that description and micro- 
analysis, rather than general conclusions, is 
what he is looking forward to most. 

VLADIMIR V. KUSIN 

Institute of Soviet 

and East European Studies 
University of Glasgow 
Scotland 


R. B. McDoweLL and Joun A. Woops, 
eds. The Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke: Vol. IX, May 1796-July 1797. 
Pp. vii, 487. Chicago’ University of 
Chicago Press, 1971. $21.50. 


This penultimate volume of the definitive 
edition of Burke’s correspondence once 
again demonstrates dramatically the degree 
to which it supersedes the only previous 
comprehensive collection of Burke letters. 
In the 1844 edition appeared but fourteen 
letters for the last fourteen months of 
Burke’s life as against 162 in the edition 
before us. LEighty-three of these have . 
never been previously printed. 

On the other hand, that such an enter- 
prise even after labors indefatigable can 
never be considered complete is indicated 
by the inclusion in this volume of some 
fifty-six letters and eleven extracts of 
letters which came to light too late to be 
incorporated in earlier volumes in proper 
chronological order. In addition, more 
complete or more satisfactory texts are 
here provided for twenty-one letters pre- 
viously printed in this edition in another 
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form. There is also a section of letters 
which cannot be dated and a list of Burke 
letters known only from autographs in 
dealers’ catalogues. 

The subject matter of Burke’s letters in 
the closing months of his life carry out 
themes already articulated and developed. 
Foremost was the European war and the 
course of events in France—Burke’s con- 
victions remain unchanged and his spirit 
undaunted. Despite declining physical 
strength he mustered his intellectual powers 
to protest against the inaction of British 
arms and overtures of appeasement from 
British diplomacy. Of his Two Letters on 
a Regictde Peace, published in October 
1896, he wrote to his friend and disciple, 
Lord Fitzwilliam: “The circulation of it 
is considerable—the effect of it I cannot 
divine.’ When mutinies broke out in the 
British navy. in April 1879, Burke vehe- 
mently protested against “the destruction 
of cur Naval discipline and Naval fidelity 
forever.” , 

Burke remained convinced that `with 
British will, France could be defeated. 
But such optimism did not control his 
outlook towards the situation in Ireland. 
As the prospect for a contented Irish so- 
ciety steadily deteriorated his pessimism 
deepened. And a month before his death 
he wrote, characteristically, “I am satisfied 
that there is nothing like a fixed inten- 
tion of making a real change of system 
in Ireland ... Things must take their 
course” Nonetheless, his acuteness of 
mind, his brilliance of language and his 
indomitable spirit persist, as revealed in 
letters dictated during his final illness 
shortly before the end. s 

And so the completion, save for the 
index, of this superlative achievement by 
Professor Copeland and his dedicated staff 
will be everlastingly appreciated by both 
students and admirers of Burke. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Amherst College 

Amherst 

Massachusetts 


Jaan Prennar, Ivan I. Baxaro, and 
GEORGE Z. F. Berepay. Modernization 
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and Diversity in Soviet Education, with 

Special Reference to Nationality Groups. 

Pp. 395. New York: Praeger, 1971. 

$20.00. 

This is a statistical history of late tsar- 
ist and Soviet education, in the Union and 
in the separate republics, by well qualified 
authors connected with Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Institute for the Study of the 
Soviet Union in New York. The text is 
flooded with figures in addition to 102 
tables—nearly all drawn without critical 
scrutiny from Soviet publications—yet 
those with sufficient patience can derive 
from it a fairly objective picture of the 
legal and quantitative aspects of the 
subject. 

The word “modernization” in the title 
should not be ‘taken to promise an attempt 
at the correlation of educational methods 
with noneducational measures of moderni- 
zation such as productivity or the standard 
of living. Nor should one expect com- 
parisons with other countries, either lead- 
ing nations or other developing ones; but 
comparisons abound among the Soviet 
republics and in the chronological series 
Many of the latter cover brief periods, and 
few come beyond 1966. 

Under the tsarist regime expenditures 
for education were incredibly low’ figures 
for 1900 show the local (semstvo) authori- 
ties spending only 22 kopeks per capita 
and the central government only 14 (9 6 of 
them on parochial schools). In 1913 edu- 
cation accounted for 4.9 percent of the 
State budget. From 66 percent in 1918 
to 17.2 percent in 1865 the Soviet propor- 
tion has fluctuated at about three times 
the tsarist level; but the actual effort has 
been far greater, since the tsar’s budget did 
not include the whole national economy. 

The authors present the Soviet develop- 
ments in four stages: (1) 1917-1932, a 
period of prolific experimentation influenced 
by Western educational thought; (2) 1933- 
1958, Stalinist reaction and return to tradi- 
tional methods; (3) 1959-1964, Khrush- 
chev’s reform: work-study, evening classes 
and correspondence courses; (4) 1964 to 
the present, roll-back of work-study, and 
the introduction of electives They find 
Significant variations among the republics, 
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with the Russian Soviet Federated Social- 
ist Republic usually leading. Instruction 
in local languages has been customary, a 
reversal of tsarist policy, but Russian re- 
tains many career advantages. Rural 
schools, frequently one-teacher schools, are 
of lowar quality than urban ones, and at- 
tempts at preferential admissions for chil- 
dren of proleterians have not been too 
successful. A chapter on the Jews finds 
some evidence of discrimination. 

The authors conclude: “American educa- 
tion has been described as a search for 
unity within diversity. Soviet education 
today reaches out for diversity within 
unity. . . . The school does serve the econ- 
omy in a frank and direct manner. It is 
in its obsolescence as well as in its 
modernity a typically Soviet product.” 

f THORNTON ANDERSON 

Department of Government 

and Public Administration 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


ALEXANDER Vucic. Science in Russian 
Culture, 1861-1917, Pp. xv, 575. Stan- 
ford, CaL: Stanford University Press, 
1970, $18.50, 


Not too many years ago, in the course 
of efforts to promote a fuller development 
of academic work on foreign societies, I 
had often to deplore the lack of attention 
to scientific practice and institutions in 
cultures outside our own relatively familiar 
western one. My argument was based on 
the twin theses: 1) that knowledge of the 
way in which a scciety promotes or hinders 
scientific pursuits is an essential ingredi- 
ent in any attempt to understand that 
society; and 2) that national and cultural 
differences in scientific practices, empha- 
ses, and institutions have much to tell us 
about the very nature of science as a 
human activity. The answers I received 
were various but most could be reduced 
to some such phrasing as: “What do you 
mean by Russian science? Science is 
science!” 

If my argument needed any vindication 
after the investigations of Needham, the 
analyses of J. D Bernal, and several in- 
quiries into the role of Islamic culture in 
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transmitting scientific knowledge, Alexan- 
der Vucinich has supplied it in his ambi- 
tious survey entitled Science in Russian 
Culture, the first volume of which covered 
the period extending up to the reform era 
of the 1860s and the second volume which 
is now, at hand, extending the study to the 
fall of the Russian autocracy. A third 
volume on the post-revolutionary period 
is to be expected. 

In his introduction to the second volume, 
Vucinich states his case for this type of 
inquiry: - 

A scientist has obligations not only to his 
discipline as such and to the scientific com- 
munity, but to society at large. He is not 
only a scientist but an American or German 
or Russian scientist. Scientific facts and theo- 
ries recognize no national boundaries, and 
science involves the labors of professional men 
from all civilzed countries. Yet a given soci- 
ety can influence the development of science 
in many ways. A society’s needs may em- 
phasize some sciences at the expense of others, 
or stimulate the rise of new sciences A soci- 
ety’s dominant philosophic traditions may 
interact with scientific theory in different 
ways, and different kinds of relations may be 
worked out between science and various non- 
scientific modes of inquiry. 


Not only is this a more proper answer 
to’ the concern of mine indicated above 
(presumably not the author’s primary con- 
sideration) but it also defines the kind of 
study this is. As a student of Russian 
culture, Vucinich is excellently equipped to 
relate the flowering of Russian scientific 
thought and institutions both to the con- 
tinuities of a fundamentally conservative 
society and to the processes of change that 
were increasingly evident as this period ran 
its course in Russia He is not a natural 
scientist himself, nor am JI, so it strikes me 
as entirely possible that his accounts of 
developments in particular branches of sci- 
entific thought may fall short of satisfying 
the curiosity of specialists in those 
branches, but if that is a caveat, it is as- 
suredly a minor one. For the great merit 
of this sutdy is the author’s ability to 
present the achievements of Russian sci- 
ence in terms of its social matrix. This is 
not just a matter of recounting scientific 
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developments in the physical and life sci- 
ences and in mathematics, nor is it merely 
his success in depicting the vital reciprocal 
relations between the sciences on the one 
hand and official policy, academic institu- 
tions, and the non-scientific disciplines on 
the other. These subjects take up the bulk 
of the book of course. But the overriding 
accomplishment, wherein Vucinich makes 
his greatest contribution to an understand- 
ing of this era in Russian history as well 
as to a just appreciation of the connections 
between any science and its social environ- 
ment, lies in the contrast that emerges 
between a ready acceptance of scientific 


technique as a problem-solving mechanism’ 


useful to society and the more or less 
simultaneous anguish occasioned by a sci- 
entific world view in a society that was, 
officially at least, deeply opposed to secular 
challenges. It is fitting that the book 
closes with Dostoevskii counterposed to 
Mendelyeev as figures symbolizing the ten- 
sion between the binding quality of tradi- 
tion and the openness demanded by scien- 
tists as a social condition favorable to their 
pursuits. 

It was “said of Vucinich’s first volume 
that it contained the seeds of at least a 
dozen good dissertations The number is 
much more than doubled by the appear- 
ance,of volume two And the expectations 
for the concluding study, involving as it 
must the contrasts afforced by a com- 
pletely different ruling ideology, have to 
be greater still. 

Lyman H. LEGTERS 

Professor of Russian : 

and East European Szudies 
University of Washington ‘ 
Seattle 


Maatin Wattace. Northern Ireland: 50 
Years of Self Government. Pp. 192. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1971 


Ricwarp Rose. Governing Without Con- 
sensus: An Irish Perspective. Pp. 567. 
Eoston: Beacon Press, 1971, $12.50 


The six northeastern Irish ‘counties now 
incorporated in the United Kingdom as 
Northern Ireland plus the other twenty-six 
were the ancestral home of perhaps one 
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in five Americans. The American descend- 
ents are about one-half Roman Catholic 
and the other half Protestant Episcopalian 
and Dissenter—at least in background. 
They are now five times as numerous as 
Ireland’s greatest population on the eve of 
the potato famine of the 1840s and ten 
times its present population. 

If we look at the class and religious 
structure of Northern Ireland today we 
can gain some sense in a small case- 
example of handicaps we threw off in our 
Revolution of 1776, and of our gains 
through embodying in the First -Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, the sepa- 
ration of church and state. We have had 
our destructive waves of “nativism”— 
namely, radical Protestantism—aimed 
against Irish, other Roman Catholic, and 
other minorities. But the rehgious seg- 
ments of our population, as they melt 
into American communities, have on the 
whole vied with one another in American- 
ism and not in separatism, and certainly 
not in anti-Americanism. On the other 
hand, when Irish-American Protestants 
and Catholics visit Belfast or Derry 
today, they are shocked at how separate, 
disparate, irreconcilable, bitter, and dis- 
couraged the closely-related Catholic and 
Protestant segments of that society are. 

The two books under review exhibit rela- 
tive virtues of a seasoned, intimate, and 
objective journalistic treatment (Wallace) 
and of a seasoned, scholarly, and academic 
account of analysis (Rose) of Northern 
Treland’s complicated political and other 
social experiences, especially since 1921. 

Wallace briefly outlines Northern Ire- 
land’s historical background, political insti- 
tutions and parties, church and state rela- 
tions, economic and social policies, relations 
with Westminster, and the overall perspec- 
tive. As he analyzes it, “Northern Ire- 
land was from the beginning in the unusual 
position that its existence as part of the 
United Kingdom was under constant chal- 
lenge.” As a part of this tustling and 
muddling, the 1920 Westminster Act, set- 
ting up Northern Ireland, did not assure 
the citizens there the guarantees of human 
rights that presumably had been won in 
England for all citizens of the United 
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Kingdom The act made quite possible 
the one-party dictatorship without a func- 
tioning “loyal opposition” that has since 
prevailed. The most “graphic commentary 
on the progress of the fifty-year-old experi- 
ment in devolution” Wallace can cite is 
the dependence of tne North Irish peace 
zoday on the presence of British troops. 

On a larger canvas, Rose covers much of 
zhe same ground as Wallace but in greater 
detail and degree of probing, with system- 
atic documentation, fascinating discussions 
in the light of political theory, and in terms 
of comparisons with other’ more or less 
similar situations, especially in the Amer- 
ican South. 

Rose’s fact-gathering is enriched not only 
by his digging into records and comparable 
literature but also by the results of a long 
“loyalty questionnaire” administered in his 
behalf to 757 Protestants and 534 Catho- 
lics. On such bases, Rose elaborates and 
analyzes how people relate themselves to 
the North Irish regime, how they identify 
themselves and give their allegiances, how 
churches function and do not function in 
relation to politics, how the economic and 
pohtical power structures are interrelated, 
and how leadership, bargaining, and discord 
all fit into the whole picture 

What would each of the writers do about 
the knotty situation? Wallace sees the 
problem chiefly as one of the responsibili- 
zies of the Stormont (North Irish) govern- 
ment not being defined fully and accurately 
enough. Granted such a definition, “the 
individual MP [Member of Parliament] 
might find he had a greater opportunity 
to influence local decisions” He does 
not stress the importance of an electoral 
system through which representatives of 
more than one party might figure effec- 
tively in the government, with the minor- 
ity as a “loyal opposition.” Nor does 
he recognize adequately the denial of Eng- 
lishmen’s human rights to the North Irish 
citizens of the United Kingdom. 

Rose’s detailed use of the American 
South as an analogy to the North Irish 
situation probes the situation more deeply 
and fruitfully, it seems to me. “The white 
Southerner, like the Ulster Prozestant, 
tends to define the problem as a black or 
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a green problem ... The black South- 
erner, like the Northern Ireland Catholic, 
sees the difficulty as a white or orange 
problem They argue that as they seek no 
more than their rights as subjects of a 
powerful, albeit distant central government, 
those who resist their demands are the 
cause of the problem .. The two minor- 
ities differ in that Catholics have also been 
willing to resort to force in efforts to 
change the boundaries of the [Trish] state ” 
As Rose notes, “To do nothing is to 
make a contribution to discord, as West- 
minster and Washington have shown. Yet 
action is full of uncertainty,” as is all life! 
What neither Wallace nor Rose is appar- 
ently prepared to advocate is that the Irish 
people be given an opportunity to deter- 
mine their own future without outside 
interference During the more than mil- 
lenium of Anglo-Irish wrangling, the idea 
has never been tried, and its very novelty 
just might make it work! Nothing else 
ever has 
ALFRED McCiunc LEE 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Brooklyn College and the Graduate 
Center, The City University 
of New York 


Recmnatp E ZELNIK. Labor and Society 
wt Tsarist Russia: The Factory Workers 
of St. Petersburg, 1855-1870. 


Professor Zelnik’s monograph is a 
thoughtful and informative study of a 
small but significant area of Russian eco- 
nomic and social history. Based on re- 
search in libraries of this country, Finland, 
and of the Soviet Union, the work, in gen- 
eral, lives up to its titled promise It is 
an analytic survey of the factory workers 
of St. Petersburg, concentrating, as the 
subtitle indicates, upon the fifteen-year 
period, 1855-1870 The author claims 
that this time span can be treated as a 
discrete historical unit for Russian history 
since it starts with the defeat of Russia 
in the Crimean War and the accession of a 
new “pro-industrial” emperor, Alexander 
II, and ends just before the “cross- 
fertilization between urban factory work- 
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ers and the radical intelligentsia” Pro- 
fessor Zelnik condemns the paucity of 
works on the Russian workers except for 
those in revolutionary context or those 
concerned with time periods subsequent 
to the 1890s. 

The author, however, does not deal 
merely with the above-mentioned time 
span. In chapters offering both back- 
ground and anticipations of future develop- 
ments, he demonstrates very well the two 
conflicting interests of encouragement by 
governmental policy-makers of industriali- 
zation and the fear of the political conse- 
quences of concentrating large numbers of 
workers in urban centers such as St. 
Patersburg and Moscow ‘This fear was 
strong, notwithstanding the fallacious as- 
sumption that Russia was immune from 
what were called the diseases of Western 
Europe such as strikes on the part of urban 
labor. In this connection, I was interested 
in the almost parallel editorials of 1870 in 
the St. Petersburg Birshevye vedomosti 
and in the New York Times, both con- 
trasting tumultuous Western European 
labor conditions with those of Russia and 
the United States, respectively And the 
history of the Putilov banquet and the 
Nevskii strike of 1870, treated in great 
detail, offer further instruction on the sub- 
ject of Russia’s supposed immunity from 
the ills of Western European industrial 
society. 

The book examines the history and com- 
position of the St Petersburg factory 
population, problems of housing, disease, 
drunkenness, as well as the Sunday school 
movement, This was a humanitarian 
movement at the turn of the 1860s on the 
part of well-meaning individuals to bring 
literacy to the factory worker in schools 
which he attended voluntarily on his weekly 
day off 

One question that the author’s treatment 
raises is this: Can the position of the St. 
Petersburg factory workers in fact be 
considered as typical for all of tsarist 
Russia? 

Davip HECHT 

Department of History 

Pace College 

New York’ 
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` CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA 


D. A. Brapinc. Miners and Merchants in 
Bourbon Mexico, 17€3-1810. Pp. xvii, 
382. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1971 $16 50. 


We have here a landmark of dissertation 
research and organization. Writing per- 
formance and grasp of economic and sta- 
tistical details combine with neat bio- 
graphical strokes to bring out New Spain’s 
great days and millionaire magnates in 
mining and commercial activity. By care- 
ful selection where necessary, and confident 
assumptions at times, the excellent research 
moves easily into a good narrative. 

The story of Mexican-Spanish politics 
and politicians, Mexican-Spanish com- 
mercial capitalists, and creole-peninsular 
mining rich, thus adds up to an intelligible 
whole during the Bourbon era. The ac- 
count begins with the “revolution in 
government” brought into Mexico by José 
de Galvez. The reforms extended from 
government into the economic establish- 
ment of mines and commerce. The politi- 
cal changes rang their highest note with 
the intendants, who left their mark upon 
economic activity as well as the formation 
of the future Mexican states. The author 
suggests the “basic ccntinuity which existed 
between the administrative principles of 
the Bourbon state and its secular heirs, the 
Mexican liberals of the early nineteenth 
century” (p 92). 

The structure and sociology of the 
mining rich are combined with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the greatest mines 
to produce a sense of life and activity in 
mineral’ ownership. The government’s 


- desire to augment silver production was 


achieved; private desire to gain and hold 
mining wealth was fulfilled Mining pro- 
duced enormous private fortunes and at- 
tracted rich firms Geographically, the 
profitable zones moved from Central Mex- 
ico to Zacatecas, and most productive (and 
most described) of all—Guanajuato. The 
author adds new material to what Hum- 
boldt wrote about Guanajuato in 1803. 
He contributes a sort of socio-community 
and urban study of that mining city, with 
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elite, managers, silver bankers, and some 
glimpse of the artisans, pick-workers, and 
officials, with the expected reference to the 
race and class theme. 

The conjoined words “miners and mer- 
chants” in the title, leads into the heart of 
the book: merchant capitalism made the 
mining rich, married the miners’ heiresses, 
end invested the capital which profited by 
the new discoveries. In fact, commercial 
capitalism in and out of the great consulado 
monopolies, did more to rescue and pro- 
mote the silver bonanza production than 
did the few silver discoveries. Even the 
new German-Spanish mining chemistry did 
not increase yield as much as merchant 
monies did. The author points to a power- 
ful merchantile-mining economic and pro- 
ductive complex with strong peninsular 
roots and leaders. He hints broadly at 
the decay of these great fortunes in the 
hands of the Mexican-born sons, the 
creoles, who did not have skills and 
concentration on the “arts” of thinking 
money all the time. : 

Most of the emphasis is on the eco- 
nomic chain built by the merchant capital- 
ists of Mexico City—linked to Spain. 
Those of Veracruz were more connected 
with the Mexican interior, and were 
increased and reinforced by continuous 
peninsular immigration. In short, the 
thesis of the book is that “an endoga- 
mous mercantile and entrepreneurial elite” 
dominated the economic life of Mex- 
ico, not the mining capitalists, and cer- 


tainly not the hacendados, the large land-. 


owners, or others. In fact, Mr. Brading 
adds, the merchant clans formed “New 
Spain’s true aristocracy.” In addition to 
the general account of how “money talks” 
even in the Hispanic world, the specific 
account of Guanajuato has a contribution 
to make to Mexican regionalism as well 
Harry BERNSTEIN 

Department of History 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


Peter CALVERT. A Study of Revolution. 
Pp. x, 249. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. $9.75. 

_ This work attempts to break new ground 

in the study of revolution. It is moder- 
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ately successful. Early in the text, Calvert 
defines revolution as a long term process 
“in which the political direction of a state 
becomes increasingly discredited,” followed 
by a forcible change of government, after 
which political or social institutions (or 
both) are changed in line with a coherent 
program and a political myth that transfers 
legitimacy to the new leadership. In this 
study, however, the author concentrates 
his attention on the “revolutionary event,” 
namely, the violent transfer of power, 
arguing that it is “the ste qua non of a 
revolutionary situation.” 

In studying the event Calvert isolates 
sixteen variables that he can subject to 
quantification, including the degree of vio- 
lence, the nature of revolutionary leader- 
ship, the type of successor government, and 
effect on popular participation in the po- 
litical process. He examines Guatemala 
as an historical case study of a country in 
which revolution and violence have been 
the normal methods of transferring power. 
Calvert then subjects to comparative analy- 
sis all revolutionary events between 1901 
and 1960 in terms of his sixteen variables. 
(He lists 145 such events in Appendix A.) 
He concludes with a chapter entitled “The 
Individual and Revolution” that examines 
psychological motivations, behavior, foreign 
influences, and the communication of ideas. 

There is much that is provocative in this 
study of revolution, but overall it does not 
come off well. For one thing, the writing 
is often obscure, and secondly, the organiza- 
tion is faulty. It is not clear what purpose 
is served by the case study, and the last 
chapter on the individual revolutionary 
bears little relationship to the revolutionary 
events studied in terms of quantifiable 
variables that constitute the core of the 
work. Thirdly, Calvert abandons his origi- 
nal definition of revolution by stating in 
his last chapter that “a fundamental prop- 
osition of this study is that political revolu- 
tion is not necessarily associated with so- 
cial change, or vice versa.” His list of 
145 revolutionary events supports this later 
view in that he includes such occurrences 
as the assassination of President Kennedy, 
the fall of the Fourth French Republic, 
and the overthrow of Beria in the Soviet 
Union. Fourthly, a number of insightful 
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thoughts and ideas are buried in the middle 
of paragraphs and chapters without suffi- 
cient highlighting or demonstrated relation- 
ship to the basic focus of the work. Finally, 
Calvert does not sufficiently develop his 
conclusions. He does not properly distin- 
guish between the more and the less rele- 
vant of his variables; he fails to interpret 
much of his data; and he makes some judg- 
ments not supported by his data In sum, 
after he has made all his tabulations, cor- 
related his variables, and drawn up his 
charts, he fails to explain the relevance of 
his findings. His penultimate paragraph 
combines trivial conclusions based on quan- 
tified data with intuitive and semi-philo- 
sophical generalizations based on evidence 
and insight that no mathematical formula 
can provide. As an illustration of both 
the strengths and weaknesses of the study, 
the paragraph is worth quoting in full: 


To conclude, therefore, revolutions are a 
regular political activity Typically they occur 
according to regular cycles, frequently, and on 
a low level. They are subject to certain gen- 
eral rules about the amount and quality of 
force employed on each side Though they 
arise principally from individual motivation, 
they appeal to instincts that are not only gen- 
eral but basic to the emergence’ of human so- 
ciety. They reflect the survival in modern 
man of a primitive form of social organization. 
Therefore the process of the fall and rise of 
governments tends to recapitulate the features 
of the emergence of society itself It is for 
this reason that they have acquired the éxag- 
gerated respect characteristic of our own time. 


Kari M. SCHMITT 
Associate Director 
The Institute of 
Latin American Studies 
The University of Texas 
Austin 


Davip GREEN. The Containment of Latin 
America: A History of the Myths and 
Realities of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
Pp. xiii, 370 Chicago: Quadrangle, 
1971. $1000 

Rosert G. CARLTON, ed Soviet Image of 
Contemporary Latin America: A Docu- 
mentary History, 1960-1968. Pp. xvi, 
365. Austin, Texas: University of Texas 
Press, 1971. $1.00. 
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The Containment of Latin America is 
probably the best critical account of the 
emergence and evolution of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Developing his discussion 
on the basis of a careful examination of 
several case studies, including United 
States reactions to Bolivia and Mexico’s 
oil expropriations, Green successfully chal- 
lenges the widespread notion that the Good 
Neighbor Policy signified a basic shift away 
from United States efforts to control Latin 
American societies in order to shape their 
internal policies to serve United States 
economic interests. Green, relying in part 
on State Department archives, argues that 
Franklin Roosevelt did not seek to undo 
the United States presence, but to make it 
more palatable by “giving the Latin Amer- ` 
icans a share.” In his valuable discussion 
of the impact of the Second World War 
on North and South America, Green care- 
fully documents the benefits which the 
United States received—including access to 
inexpensive strategic war materials—and 
the enormous burdens and hardships which 
were imposed upon Latin America. More 
important, from a_historical-structural 
point of view, Green documents how the 
war deepened Latin America’s dependence 
on the United States and how policy- 
makers deliberately fostered exclusive de- 
pendency on the United States through 
loans, sales, and diplomatic pressures that 
sharply reduced the European presence 
The Cold War policy of Truman was a con- 
tinuation of the Good Neighbor policy of 
FDR The United States economic and 
political hegemony was strengthened by a 
series of conferences (Chapultepec 1945, 
Rio 1947, Bogota 1948) which provided 
United States policy-makers with a legal 
basis for military action to match its new 
“responsibilities.” As Green correctly ob- 
serves, following the Bogota Conference, 
“The United States was now unquestionably 
in a position to implement the historic 
Good Neighbor Policy assumption that 
hemisphere political stability under United 
States leadership must both precede and 
ultimately govern the nature of Latin 
American economic development” (p 290). 

There are minor weaknesses in this 
study, especially in the author’s discussion 
of Argentine politics during the Peron 
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period. Green seems to waver between 
considering Peron a leader of social revolu- 
tion and/or a malleable bourgeois social 
reformér. Since Peron neither expropri- 
ated the large landed estates- nor over- 
turned property relations it is hard to know 
why Green, at times, considers the Peron- 
ist period a time of “social revolution.” 

Overall, Green has written a carefully 
reasoned and valuable account of a period 
in United States—-Latin American relations 
which earlier scholars have described in 
terms of the official rhetoric of government 
policy-makers. 


The essays included in Soviet Image of 
Contemporary Latin America, though pur- 
` porting to deal with some of the same 
problems raised in the Green book (the 
impact of the United States on Latin 
American development), are generally in- 
ferior. The Soviet essays lack an aware- 
ness of the complexities of United States 
involvement, the scholarly documentation 
and the specificity of analysis that makes 
the Green study an effective rebuttal to the 
traditional myths about the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

The selection and editing of the Soviet 
essays are judicious and the themes well 
chosen, The essays themselves reveal 
some substantial differences among Soviet 
scholars over some of the same issues that 
are discussed in the West—for example, 
the role of national capitalists in the devel- 
opment process. However, Soviet writers 
make no real effort to resolve their dif- 
ferences on empirical zgrounds—possibly be- 
cause Soviet scholars would have a diffi- 
cult time obtaining access to corporate 
executives. The book, however, is marred 
by an introduction written by Dinerstein 
which is uninformed and intellectually shal- 
low He dismisses all the essays as merely 
“source material for the study of Soviet 
policy in Latin America” and as “raw data 
to be studied.” The flat assertion that the 
essays have no intrinsic analytical value is 
not, however, backed up with any careful 
examination of the content of the essays 
Dinerstein compounds his folly with a 
series of unsubstantiated off-handed re- 
marks that terminate with a grand non- 
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sequiter’ Soviet writers advocate agrarian 
reform as a step toward revolutionary situ- 
ation—contradicting the emphasis on guer- 
rilla warfare. His denial of revolutionary 
possibilities in Bolivia occurs in a year 
(1971) in which a worker-peasant assem- 
bly was organized and a major military 
uprising, supported by the United States, 
was needed to overthrow the Torres gov- 
ernment The editors should have been as 
careful in soliciting the introduction as 
they were in the selection of the essays 
The collection of essays includes aca- 
demic studies of politicel documents by 
party officials—and perhaps the editors 
should not have lumped both together and 
considered them with the same measuring 
rod. The political documents contain ‘the 
ritualistic incantations; on the other hand, 
some of the academic essays, benefiting 
from the use of class analysis, provide some 
interesting observations and discussion of 
Latin American socio-political problems. 
The essays by Kovalev, on agrarian reform 
in Bolivia, and Sheremet’ev, on industrial 
development, are fairly well informed— 
though both authors would have benefited 
by reading some of the standard works by 
Bolivian and Latin American scholars 
What appears weakest in the Soviet es- 
says—apart from the lack of serious sta- 
tistical or empirical work—is the lack of 
theory; bits and pieces of information are 
strung together with a series of denuncia- 
tions. No attempt is made to integrate 
the material into a coherent explanation. 
Perhaps one of the primary casualties of 
Stalinism was serious Marxist scholarship 
JaMES PETRAS 
Department of Political Science and 
Institute of Public Administration 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


PauL P. Kennepy. The Middle Beat: A 
Correspondent’s View of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and El Salvador. Pp vii, 234 
New York Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1971. No price. 
Among the current literature in Latin 

American history and government there is 

a sizable gap in contemporary memoirs, 

especially those of individuals schooled in 
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the heritage of the region and perceptive 
towards recent developments in its politics, 
economics, and culture. This book, by the 
late Paul P. Kennedy, New York Times 
correspondent in Mexico and Central 
America from 1954 until shortly before his 
death in 1967, is a valuable addition to the 
recent history of this area and does much 
in the way of filling the void that exists 

The Middle Beat is both a memoir and 
a history of Central America during its 
most recent turbulent era Under the 
editorial supervision of Professor Stanley 
R Ross of the Institute of Latin American 
Studies at the University of Texas, a fasci- 
nating manuscript has emerged, presenting 
in a smooth, lucid style a narrative of 
events along the “middle beat” during the 
author’s eleven year tenure The majority 
of the book (102 of 212 pages) is devoted 
to Mexico. Brief historical sketches 
coupled with statistical background infor- 
mation contribute little to this section, but 
the author’s recollections and observations 
of recent Mexican politics is illuminating. 
Of equal value are segments which treat 
the economy, church-state relations and in- 
ternational affairs from the presidency of 
Ruiz Cortines to that of Gustavo Diaz 
Ordaz Highly entertaining are the au- 
thor’s reminiscences of Mexico’s five out- 
standing twentieth century artists, Alfaro 
Siqueiros, Diego Rivera, Jose Clemente 
Orozco, Gerardo Murillo, and Juan 
O’Gorman. 

The highlight of the book is found in 
Kennedy’s memoir of the political turmoil 
which beset Guatemala from 1954-1964 
In an engrossing manner the author traces 
the procession of events leading up to 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas’s overthrow 
of the leftist regime of Colonel Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman Drawing upon his dis- 
patches from Guatemala, Kennedy sheds 
new light on the role of American diplo- 
mats in encouraging Armas’s invasion. 
However, Kennedy reported developments 
in Guatemala until 1965 and the remainder 
of his political commentary is equally 
enlightening Of particular importance are 
his recollections of the furor caused by his 
reporting of Certral American training 
camps for the Bay of Pigs invasion Dr 
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Ross has appropriately examined this epi- 
sode in Kennedy’s career in an appendix 
entitled “The Base at Retalhuleu ” 

The book is well organized to handle its 
topical format, and while the narrative is 
often weighted with excerpts from Ken- 
nedy’s reports to the New York Times, 
these quotes help more than hinder the 
subject. Paul Kennedy obviously appreci- 
ated the peculiar drama of Central Amer- 
ican hfe, and this book is a fitting tribute 
to a truly outstanding journalist 

Caryn W Hines 

Department of History 

Stephen F. Austin State University 

Nacogdoches 

Texas 


Josers L. Love Rio Grande do Stl and 
Brazilian Regionalism, 1882-1930 Pp 
xv, 311. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Unı- 
versity Press, 1971 $1000 


ALLEN W. Jounson. Sharecroppers of the 
Sertão: Economics and Dependence on a 
Brazilian Plantation, Pp 153 Stan- 
ford, Cal Stanford University Press, 
1971 $695 


The paucity of works in English on 
Brazil, plus our preoccupation with Europe, 
Asia, and ourselves, have led many other- 
wise knowledgeable persons almost to ig- 
nore a country which constitutes approxi- 
mately half of the South American conti- 
nent. Increasingly now, however, these 
blank spaces are being filled in as highly 
informative works like the above appear 

Love’s account of the political process in 
Brazil’s southernmost state, Rio Grande do 
Sul, immediately preceding and during 
what he calls the “Old Republic” (1889- 
1930), is based on a well-assimilated bibli- 
ography almost exclusively in Portuguese, 
plus seventeen months of residence in 
Brazil. Extensively documented and fasci- 
natingly written it affords a detailed pic- 
ture of a previously neglected era. Ana- 
lyzed are the development of a highly 
disciplined political organization under the 
leadership of an organizing genius, Julio 
de Castilhos, which controlled the local 
political process for many decades, and the 
increasingly significant role, meanwhile and 
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subsequently, of Rio Grande do Sul in the 
national political order. 

This was an era of political instability, 
of 2 loose federal system without parties 
of national reference. regional rivalries, the 
dominance of a rural-based, numerically 
small but politically powerful elite, and 
tactional maneuvering for the control of 
states Nevertheless. the federal role re- 
mained decisive, since the president could 
intervene in the weaker states and also, 
by controlling the certification of electoral 
votes by the national legislature, determine 
the composition of their congressional dele- 
gations. Thus, the ultimate struggle for 
political power became a struggle for the 
presidency, in which two large states—Sao 
Paulo and Minas Gerais—at first, and 
gradually Rio Grande do Sul also, because 
of their electoral, constabulary and eco- 
nomic strength, dominated national poli- 
tics While there were factional shifts 
in political alignment, recurrent political 
crises, and occasional—usually small and 
unsuccessful—revolts all taking place, 
there was gradually emerging new economic 
and political forces in an urbanizing and 
industrializing order. Eventually in 1930, 
in the midst of a severe economic crisis, 
the Gatichos from Rio Grande do Sul rode 
into the federal capital, and, tying their 
horses to the obelisk on the Avenida Rio 
Brancc, took over the federal government, 
under the leadership of Getúlio Vargas, the 
recently defeated candidate for the presi- 
dency, and the Old Republic came to 
an end. 

There is an epilogue, to bring the story 
up-to-date; and currently the author and 
two colleagues are at work on a multi- 
volume regional study designed to correct 
the admittedly limited perspective of this 
first book in English on a single Brazilian 
state. 


Johnson’s description and analysis of 
economic organization and process on a 
fazenda in the northeastern state of Ceará, 
and of the adaptation of the farmers on it 
to the ecological niche in which they find 
themselves, is a clear, succinct, and 
thoughtful study. On this rural property, 
which lies in a semi-arid region of thorny 
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scrub, with two sharply defined but rela- 
tively unpredictable seasons—the rainy and 
the dry—landless farmers produce staple 
crops and livestock for their own consump- 
tion and also, to some extent, for the na- 
tional and world markets. Living in 
houses provided by the landowner and 
using his land, source of water, firewood 
and cottonseed, they carry on diversified 
farming on shares and sometimes perform 
other specified work in return for certain 
rights. 

During a year’s field work Johnson 
sought to discover which aspects of the 
physical environment are most significant 
in the lives of these men; their motiva- 
tion, competences, technology, and speciali- 
zation; as well as “the social implications 
of applying this labor force to the prob- 
lems presented by the ecology” (p. 6). 
Challenged is the naive assumption that 
subsistence farming is always traditional 
These men are pragmatic: facing, and over- 
coming, through the use of many environ- 
mental and human resources, numerous 
practical problems in the way of supply- 
ing the material needs of themselves and 
their families. Farming methods appear 
relatively simple; but this “simplicity” is 
more apparent than real, for these men 
make a considerable number of agricultural 
decisions by way of a rather detailed 
knowledge of land types, crops- and 
weather, and also carry on some experi- 
Forced by insecurity to put 
security above other considerations, they 
nonetheless maintain considerable indepen- 
dence and freedom of movement and “a 
remarkable integrity and individuality” 
(p 137). ; 

The author is aware of, and seeks to 
adapt his study to concepts and analyses 
current in the literature, a commendable 
approach. 

DONALD PIERSON 

Department of Sociology 

Bloomington 

Indiana 


THOMAS and Marjorie MELVILLE. Guate- 
mala: The Politics of Land Ownership 
Pp’ xi, 320. New York: Free Press, 
1971. No price, 
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‘Ricwarp Newsoitp ApaMs, with chapters 
by Brian Murpry and Bryan ROBERTS. 
Crucifixion by Power: Essays on Guate- 
malan National Social Structure, 1944- 


1966. Pp xiv, 553. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press, 1970. 
$10.00. 


These books give a gloomy picture of 
what to the tourist is one of the most 
fascinating countries in the Americas. 
Both portray Guatemala as a country 
where the great mass cf the people, mostly 
Indians, are oppressed and exploited by a 
combination of army leaders and land 
owners and upper class politicians, backed 
by the government of the United States, 

Crucifixion by Power is a series of es- 
says based largely on field research by 
graduate students from the University of 
Texas under the direction of Professor 
‘Adams. The thesis of the book is that the 
nature of the power structure deprives 
most of Guatemala’s people from any share 
in the country’s growing wealth. This is 
demonstrated by a series of studies of the 
local power structure in various regions 
and in the central gcvernment and by de- 
scriptions of the army and the church and 
various interest groups. In part of the 
book there are masses of data without 
very much discussion of their significance 
and rather dull catalogues of organizations 
of various types. Other chapters, like 
those on the army, the Church, and the 
“problem of access,” are very interesting. 
It would probably be difficult to find so 
much detailed, useful information about 
Guatemala in any other one place. 


The Melvilles’ book also deals with the 
miserable state of the peasants and the 
hopelessness of change while the govern- 
ment is dominateéd by the land-owning 
upper class. The authors discuss what suc- 
cessive Guatemalan governments have 
done, or have not done, to remedy the 
situation Since the communist-oriented 
Arbenz regime, which distributed some land 
officially and permitted the Indians in many 
places to seize property unofficially, little 
or nothing in the way of Jand reform has 
been accomplished. The authors think that 
the support of the status quo by the United 
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States has been a principal obstacle to 
change. Their sympathies are clearly with 
the left-wing guerrillas who are trying to 
destroy the existing social structure by 
revolution. 

Neither book, it seems to me, takes full 
account of the progress which Guatemala 
has made in the past fifty years Before 
1920 the government was a despotism of 
the most odious type. Most of the Indians 
were working for practically nothing under 
a debasing system of debt peonage. Those 
whom the traveler met on the roads were 
morose and distrustful of strangers. Today 
there are real elections, though perhaps 
imperfect ones, and the Indians seem to 
be participating to an increasing extent in 
political affairs. They are still poor, but 
they are relatively free and the traveler 
often finds them cheerful and friendly. 
There is no question, however, but that 
their situation is still bad. Perhaps it is 
growing worse at the present time be- 
cause Guatemala’s population is growing 
so rapidly. 

Dana G. Munro 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Princeton University 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


‘James F. PETRAS and ROBERT LAPORTE, Jr. 
Cultivating Revolution: The United 
States and Agrarian Reform in Latin 
America. Pp. 469. New York: Random 
House, 1971. $10.00. 


Raanan Werrz. From Peasant to Farmer: 
A Revolutionary Strategy for Develop- 
ment. Pp. vii, 292. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1971. $10.00. 
Agrarian reform has been given high 

priority in general policy directives for 

development in Latin America. It was 
included in the Punta del Este Charter at 
the outset of the Alliance for Progress 
decade. But the agrarian reform laws 
which were subsequently drawn up by par- 
ticipating countries remained mostly in the 
paper stage Under existing political bar- 
gaining systems, only token transformation 
of land tenure resulted 

Petras and LaPorte have analyzed the 
problems and obstacles which prevent 
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gradual, non-revolutionary change. They 
use the national reform movements in 
Peru, under Belaude, and in Chile, under 
Frei, as case studies of the difficulties 
involved. The great landowner class is 
revealed as a major stumbling block to any 
real effort for development. Its members 
are obviously not going to legislate them- 
selves out of their control of economic 
resources and their concomitant social and 
political power Cultivating Revolution 
demonstrates how “hostile organizational 
and political environment” forced a shift 
from the “distributionist approach” in 
agrarian reform to the “productionist ap- 
proach.” In order to achieve increased 
production without land distribution, in- 
centives were provided to the existing agri- 
cultural investors Such development de- 
cisions, according to the authors, have been 
made to accommodate United States inter- 
ests, and demonstrate the “persistent North 
Americanization of Latin America.” ‘Their 
conclusion is: “It may well be that US. 
policy is concerned primarily with neither 
increasing production nor land reform 
. The productionist argument may be 
nothing more than code language for con- 
tinuing support and cooperation with the 
traditional landed oligarchy” for political 
rather than economic considerations. 


From Peasant to Farmer, on the other 
hand, sidesteps political involvement. 
Weitz describes his book as “based on the 
assumption that the government wants to 
develop the rural areas and is capable of 
doing so Otherwise, no program of de- 
velopment can be put into effect” His 
strategy for rural development presents 
practical answers and ccncrete solutions for 
policy-makers of the coming decade. It 
places prime consideration on the customs 
and traditions of the people involved to 
assure their full cooperation Therefore, 
selection is carefully made from the agri- 
cultural and organizational techniques used 
in advenced Western societies The au- 
thor approves of agrarian structures based 
on family farms, and recommends “sup- 
porting systems” to provide the farmer 
with the “incentive to convert his farm 
from a closed economic operation to a 
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market-oriented one” He further recom- 
mends flexibility in planning so that in time 
mixed farms can be converted into special- 
ized farms. To this end he proposes a 


revolutionary type of land tenure which 


transfers ownership of only the farmyard 
and living quarters to the farmer while the 
fields remain in possession of the rural 
community Thus the dimensions and 
shapes of the holdings can be modified for 
maximum benefits to the lessee, now and 
in the future. 

Weitz gives numerous mechanisms to 
promote rural development which have 
been tried and tested in various areas, his 
own country, Israel, in particular. “Com- 
munity cooperative organization” and the 
active participation of “farmers’ move- 
ments,” both of which he advocates, are 
not unlike new political action described in 
Cultivating Revolution. In Latin America 
the Cuban experiment is the only one 
which has been able to achieve a trans- 
formation of the agrarian sector. Two 
other governments, however, are at last 
moving ahead with revolutionary ap- 
proaches to tenure problems. Under 
Peru’s military junta there is an attempt 
to redistribute property on a reform-from- 
above basis, the great landowner being 
replaced by a technocratic executive. 
Chile’s socialist-orisnted government under 
Allende is directed instead toward reform- 
from-below, with the unions playing a 
major role as they replace the traditional 
landed patrons ‘The hope is expressed that 
the United States will not again step in 
to align with the elite in repressing much 
needed structural change. 

VIRGINIA FREEHAFER 

West Chester 

Pennsylvania 


Maurice Prnarp. The Rise of a Third 
Party: A Study in Crisis Politics. 
Pp v, 285. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1971. $595 
With the general paucity of social 

science literature dealing with Canadian 

topics, any new work in the field is most 
welcome. However, in Professor Pinard’s 
study of the rise of the Social Credit party 
in Quebec, we are fortunate not only to 
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have another gap in the literature filled, 
but also in the high academic quality of 
the piece. The Rise of a Third Party: 
A Study in Crisis Politics traces the re- 
markable upsurge of a new political move- 
ment within the theoretical perspective of 
Neil Smelser’s model of the determinants 
of collective behavior While at first 
glance, Pinard’s book may appear cluttered 
~—a smorgasbord of mass society, diffusion- 
ist, Marxist, and psychological theories of 
human behavior—a closer examination re- 
veals a coherent and tightly knit analysis 
which remains faithful to the initially 
posited paradigm of collective behavior. 

Perhaps the section of the book most 
interesting to political scientists is the one 
dealing with Pinard’s model of one party 
dominance. Here it is hypothesized that 
an important cause of the rise of third 
parties is the existence of a one party 
dominant system. If there is a weakness 
in Professor Pinard’s argument, it is his 
failure to consider the typically Canadian 
phenomenon of weak party identification 
as a determinant of the birth of new 
political movements. Had he considered 
this variable it is possible, for instance, 
that his conclusion might have been 
that individuals’ weak party ties com- 
bined with basic structural cleavages can 
lead to either one party dominance or the 
rise of a new movement His hypothesis 
may be correct, but a consideration and a 
rejection of the strength of party identifi- 
cation as a variable would have immeasur- 
ably strengthened his argument. 

Finally, what is as much a failure of the 
discipline as it is of Pinard’s book, is the 
underlying presumption that Canada has 
basically a two party system, and that so 
called “third parties” must be viewed as 
temporary aberrations. The lack of any 
connection between provincial and national 
party systems in Canada, and the endemic 
weakness of individuals’ psychological ties 
to political parties combine to make the 
presumption of a two party system un- 


warranted. Perhaps Canadian social scien- ` 


tists should stop trying to draw analogies 
from the literature of other systems and 
view the Canadian party system as sui 
generis. 
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Despite these minor criticisms, the over- 
whelming verdict on Professor Pinard’s 
work must be that it is an exceedingly valu- 
able contribution to the field of Canadian 
political sociology and stands as a model 
of sociological research. 

M. S. WHITTINGTON 

Department of Political Science 

Carlton University 

Ottawa 

Ontario 
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Howard S. Becker. Sociological Work: 
Method and Substance. Pp. vii, 358. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1970. $11.75. 


This book of twenty-three chapters is 
essentially a collection of Becker’s pub- 
lished papers over the past twenty years. 
Two previously unpublished works, “On 
Methodology” and “Field Work Evidence,” 
appear here for the first time. The volume 
is organized into four major parts: (1) 
“Problems of Sociological Method,” (2) 
“Educational Organizations and Experi- 
ences,” (3) “The Processes of Personal 
Change,” and (4) “Deviance.” 

The new paper on methodology is essen- 
tially a critique of current quantitative re- 
search methods. Becker argues that this 
kind of methodology often emerges as a 
dogmatic, proselytizing enterprise. Soci- 
ologists of this persuasion are imbued with 
a rigid sense of rightness in procedure, and 
oftentimes research is directed to a limited 
range of problems determined by available 
techniques rather than intellectual curiosity 
or social meaning. Becker is probably 
right about this, but the rather strident 
condemnation of methodology fails to con- 
sider the essential issue that without it, 
there would be no discipline to sociology 
at all. Without method there is no sci- 
ence—what Becker is really saying is that 
conventional quantitative research methods 
have mistaken the essential purposes of 
sociology. 

As a collection of papers, the book con- 
stitutes a useful compendium of Becker’s 
views since he has emerged as a major 
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figure in the new sociology of relevancy 
and involvement Probably the first sec- 
tion ıs of primary importance not only 
because of the two unpublished papers, 
but the overall problems of methodology. 
Yet Becker’s criticism of quantitative 
methodologists as empirical nit-pickers, 
who study only what their limited methods 
allow them to study, seems only partially 
jusufied „His particular sociological inter- 
ests have led him into field work problems 
of participant observation. Hence, his 
formal discussion of participant observa- 
tion methods and field work evidence 
(Chapters 2 and 3) constitutes one of the 
best summaries available today. Yet be- 
cause of Becker’s fundamental interest and 
belief that sociology (society) is best 
understood as “collective action,” he turns 
away from larger and more complex units 
of social structure down toward the person, 
the actor, and oftentimes the solitary 
individual. 

The concern with the sociological micro- 
cosm and the “underdog” who is always 
acted on by established power, or the 
massive and impersonal forces of larger 
social structures, led Becker to consider 
once again the question of values and soci- 
ology (Chapter 8, “Whose Side Are We 
On?”). This paper, originally published 
in 1367, became a major force in the new 
sociology of involvement and side taking. 
The primary issue that Becker raises here— 
of sociology taking sides—is a perspective 
drawn from the kind of sociology he pur- 
sues’ the sociology of the interpersonal, 
of “collective action, ’—the social psychol- 
ogy of small persons helplessly caught up 
in social forces beyond their contro] and 
comprehension, forces that are essentially 
brutalizing and destructive There is no 
room here, nor any need for, computers, 
statistics, sample designs or the search for 
social realities up the dizzying ladder of 
analytic abstraction 

Becker’s sociology almost inevitably 
leads to side taking, while the theoretic 
concerns of a Parson sociology can only lead 
to value neutrality. How can you get mad 
at the functional imperatives? Becker’s 
world, on the other hand, is interpersonal— 
filled with concrete persons and situa- 
tions—career lines (Ch. 17), deviance 
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(Part IV), drug use (Ch 21), roles (Ch. 
6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16), conflicting 
expectations (Ch 14), status (Ch 15), so- 
cialization (Ch. 17, 20), commitment 
(Ch. 18), self (Ch. 20), drug experience 
and deviance (Part IV) Everything 
comes to rest with the person and social 
systems immediately around him His 
basic unit of analysis 1s the social role 
(professions, teachers, pupils, noncollege 
youth, careers, drug users, deviates, etc.)— 
roles that carry their occupants oftentimes 
into loneliness, estrangement, pain, and 
terror It is hard to remain value-free and 
neutral in Becker’s world of losers 

Since Howard Becker has become a sig- 
nificant and controversial figure on the con- 
temporary sociological scene, this book will 
be a welcome addition as a convenient 
source of his views outside of his principal 
published works. This is hardly a seminal 
work, but its intention was never so. As 
to Becker’s place in the continuing develop- 
ment of sociological thought, of his place 
among those who significantly advanced 
the discipline, this book is not critical and 
we shall have to wait some twenty years 
or so to see how it all comes out. 

Wait1am M DOBRINER 

Department of Sociology 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


Troy Duster. The Legislation of Moral- 
ity: Law, Drugs, and Moral Judgment 
Pp x, 274 New York: The Free Press, 
1970 $695 


The issues of the understanding and 
control of drug addiction continue to chal- 
lenge sociologists From their perspective 
the various aspects of drugs as a social 
problem reflect society’s reactions to their 
use The connection between opiate ad- 
diction and criminality, for example, which 
appears to be such an intimate one in 
American society, is viewed as a conse- 
quence of the public policy which treats 
the addict as a police problem rather than 
a health problem The contribution of the 
sociological point of view towards the clari- 
fication of the various issues of narcotics 
use was first demonstrated by Lindesmith 
over thirty years ago. He initiated a dis- 
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tinguished line of inquiry to which the 
present book makes an important addition. 

The distinctive contribution of the 
present work lies in its efforts to examine 
in detail the sources and the consequences 
of the moral stigma currently attached to 
the narcotics addict in American society 
The author contends that the origins of 
this stigma are historically rather recent, 
with the Harrison Narcotic Act passed in 
1914 acting as a turning point in changing 
the conditions associated with the drug 
problem. At the turn of the twentieth 
century, in the era prior to the passing of 
this act, the typical drug addict was 
middle-class, middle-aged, and female. At 
this time no intense moral censure was 
attached to middle-class people who were 
addicted. ‘It is, moreover, an important 
assumption of the author’s position that 
middle-class people do not tend to stigma- 
tize behavior common in their own class. 
After the passing of the act, however, the 
largest proportion of drug addicts became 
lower-class, young minority group males, 
and this transition was accompanied by the 
increasing association in public attitudes 
between the addict and lower-class and 
criminal elements The middle-class re- 
sponded to the change in social categories 
associated with opiate use by imputing a 
moral stigma to opiate addicts 

The book is also concerned with ‘the 
consequences of the stigma both for the 
addict himself and for those who would 
attempt to treat him. Duster argues that 
the addict’s moral stigma tends to bar him 
from the road back to the society of nor- 
mals no matter how strong his motivation 
may be, since, under present conditions, 
rehabilitation implies the passage from one 
moral status to another. The existence of 
the stigma, moreover, tends to vitiate cur- 
rent treatment efforts to rehabilitate the 
addict because moral considerations tend 
to neutralize therapeutic efforts. For ex- 
ample, he views the stigma as being in- 
herent in any specialized segregated insti- 
tution for dealing with addicts. The mani- 
fold consequences of the stigma, therefore, 
tend to constrict the life chances of the 
addict and to coerce him into continuing 
in his deviant path Improving the ad- 
dict’s chances to rehabilitate will depend 
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upon removing the moral stigma still at- 
taching to him and this can be accom- 
plished, at least in part, through legal 
change 

As is suggested by the importance to the 
analysis of such terms as stigma and social 
reaction, the author’s framework has been 
deeply influenced by the development of 
an interactionist approach to deviance. In 
my opinion the author has applied and 
extended this perspective in exemplary 
fashion. Through its application to the 
analysis of the relationship between law 
and moral judgment in the case of nar- 
cotics addiction, he suggests the promise of 
this point of view for increased under- 
standing of both drug problems and related 
fields of deviant behavior. 

HAROLD FINESTONE 

Department of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


Davw G Gr. Violence against Children: 
Physical Child Abuse in the United 
States. Pp. 204. Cambridge, Mass : 
Harvard University Press, 1970. $6.50. 
The upsetting fact that there are many 

children in the United States who are being 

physically abused has been forced upon the 
public via the spotlight of the mass media. 

Valid and reliable data on the subject is 

sketchy 
As a start toward rectifying the situa- 

tion, the Children’s Bureau of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, through Mr Gil 

and his associates at Brandeis, implemented 

a series of surveys, the most extensive of 

which gathered and analyzed reports of 

child abuse as they were filed through 
legal channels, nationwide, during the years 

1967 and 1968. The surveys indicated 

that a variety of factors are involved in 

the etiology of child abuse, including all the 
commonly mentioned environmental and 
psychological problems 

Professor Gil maintains that “the ulti- 
mate purpose of these studies was to gain 
sufficient understanding of this phenome- 
non so that social policy recommendations 
could be developed [and] aimed at the 
gradual reduction of its incidence and 
prevalence in American society” If one 
reads on, expecting a discussion of practical 
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preventive measures based on an interpre- 
tation of the data, he is bound to be frus- 
trated, for the author’s recommendations 
include the elimination of poverty, a 
change in our basic value system, and 
(change) “...in the entire societal 
fabric,” which will lead to a reduction 
of “. . . the amount of violence in inter- 
personal and intergroup relations among 
adults in this country, and perhaps even 
ın international relations on a global scale.” 

What Professor Gil appears to be saying 
is that physical child abuse cannot be elimi- 
nated and that he would have us direct our 
attentions to more important problems in 
society, such as “. . . poverty, racial dis- 
crimination, malnutrition, and inadequate 
provisions for medical care and education.” 

This reviewer feels that fine research is 
done a disservice when the interpretation 
of data is stretched so far afield. 

A question which perforce remains un- 
answered through the use of official reports 
as data is that of the epidemiology of 
hidden, middle-class child abuse. Professor 
Gil touches upon this point, and includes 
research which indicates that a large per- 
centage of private doctors fail to file 
reports of child abuse cases, but the basic 
dearth of informaticn remains. 

In sum, this work serves a useful pur- 
pose by answering, in a very readable 
fashion, many questions concerning the 
quantity and quality of child abuse in 
American society. The author’s enthusiasm 
for the grand-scale curing of social ills 
detracts from, but does not destroy, the 
high quality research effort. 

Gorpon HALPERN 

Division of Liberal Studies 

Husson College 

Bangor 

Maine 


Rocer Haun. The Anatomy of a Scten- 
tific Institution: The Paris Academy of 
Sciences, 1666-1803. Pp. 447. Berke- 
ley, Cal.: University of California Press, 
1971. $12.00. 

Here is a scholar’s book as evidenced by 
its careful style, ample documentation, 
exact focus, and its concern for bibliogra- 
phy. Of its 433 pages, one hundred com- 
prise a bibliographic essay, a lengthy and 
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standard bibliography, and a bibliography 
of the writings produced by 244 of the 315 
working members of the Academy in its 
century and a half of life. The mere 
assembling of the writings by or about over 
200 seventeènth—eighteenth-century men is 
a major achievement in itself. 

Individuals may read Hahn’s book for 
many purposes: instruction in the history 
of science; learning about a Condorcet, 
a Fontenelle, a Bailly; expanding one’s 
knowledge of bureaucracy, especially the 
behavior of a bureau in a revolution; the 
history of patents. These values should 
give the book a wider currency than the 
mere title might suggest. 

Moved by his zest for an all embracing 
bureaucracy and by his desire to appear 
as the protector of men of science, Jean 
Colbert, as comptroller general, helped 
the early Academy mightily. He saw sci- 
entists supported, encouraged, and organ- 
ized by the state as a source of prestige 
and a means to strengthen and centralize 
the government. The Academy provided 
an income for its members and relieved 
these savants of the necessity to be prac- 
tical—namely, to the applied scientists. It 
published their papers and reports and in a 
limited way it provided rudimentary 
patents; further, it tested and evaluated 
devices and inventions offered to the gov- 
ernment. In its organization it stressed 
the harmony of knowledge rather than the 
separate disciplines. As Hahn points out, 
the Academy was pluralist in doctrines 
No member was persecuted for his beliefs, 
not surprisingly it opposed the Linnean 
Society for its rigid adherence to a single 
scientific dogma. At times, of course, the 
Academy created enemies by rejecting pro- 
posals. Jean-Paul Marat, a case in point, 
became an implacable enemy of the Acad- 
emy for its rejection of his anti-Newtonian 
experiments Always the Academy was 
elite and somewhat monopolistic. In the 
Enlightenment some attacked it for its 
monopoly and elitism; after the revolution 
began, especially after 1792, it was at- 
tacked, also, for being monarchial. That 
some Academicians were émigrees was 
damning 

Hahn shows the initial adaptability of 
the Academy in the early stages of the 
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revolution. Even after some members emi- 
grated, the organization carried on meet- 
ings, some publishing, and some advising of 
the government. Some Academicians, such 
as Bailly and Condorcet, were important 
politicians. In one of his more informative 
chapters Hahn demonstrates how in the 
National Convention the revolutionary op- 
position to monopoly, elitism even as 
meritocracy, and monarchism led to the 
closing of the academy in 1793. Before 
and after this closing, the Convention 
established a variety of scientific agencies 
to apply the late eighteenth-century sci- 
ences to the immediate problems of na- 
tional and revolutionary survival in war. 
Organized by disciplines, these agencies did 
significant work in applying chemistry and 
other sciences to the winning of the war. 
Thus, a better metallurgy was developed 
for converting church bells into cannon. 
In effect the dissolved Academy was re- 
placed by other agencies which performed 
some of its functions. No wonder the 
Academy from the Old Regime was termi- 
nated—it was an aristocracy in an age 
which questioned even a meritocracy, a 
special and privileged group, when such 
were taboo. Most plans prepared during 
the revolution for a national system of edu- 
cation, such as those by Talleyrand and 
Condorcet, had some sort of an “academy” 
at or near the top. Eventually Napoleon 
helped form the present institute in 1803. 

Hahn’s story of this mixture of the sci- 
ence, ideology, bureaucracy, politics, and 
the Enlightenment before and during the 
revolution is an intricate story to tell, 
but he usually keeps it clear. His adher- 
ence to the sociology of Talcott Parson 
may cause some dissent. Nonetheless, he 
has produced a major work which com- 
petently meets our need for a modern and 
adequate history of organized science in 
the France of the Enlightenment and the 
revolution. It is good news that Hahn is 
planning further publications about the 
Academy. Students of the French Revolu- 
tion need this book. 

GARLAND DOWNUM 

Department of History 

Northern Arizona University 

Flagstaff 

Arizona 
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Rocer G. Kronn. The Social Shaping of 
Science: Institutions, Ideologies, and 
Careers in Science. Pp. ix, 280. West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood, 1970, $11.50. 
Take the subtitle seriously. Krohn’s 

work is a case study contribution “toward 

a sociology of science based upon a his- 

torical, comparative, and relativist per- 

spective.” More specifically, Krohn con- 
tends that the study of science has been 
imprisoned by the assumptions and concep- 
tions of its very subject matter; a liberated 
sociology of science would become autono- 
mous in part by treating those norms as 

“data,” as “problematic” rather than as 

knowledge. He places his essay in the 

tradition, or at least the spirit, of J. D. 

Bernal—in particular, The Social Functions 

of Science-—-Thomas Kuhn, and Joseph 

Ben-David. 

The central theme is a contrast of two 
ideal, typical images of science. The first, 
the classical science, envisions “pure” re- 
search, conducted for its intrinsic merit by 
individual intellectuals within academic 
structures; this research is a part-time 
activity with the scientist retaining control 
over both the choice of problem and dis- 
position of products. A second type of 
science is task-oriented (bound-applied), 
conducted by teams of organization men on 
a full-time basis, in research institutes, 
either public or private, but having no or 
little power over problem selection and 
product. Krohn’s research consists of 
interviews with a sample of 202 scientists, 
divided into physical-biological, basic, and 
clinical medical specialties, located in gov- 
ernmental, university, and industrial struc- 
tures within the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
Krohn develops patterns ‘of recruitment, 
personality, scientific ideology, satisfac- 
tions, and careers across these basic 
variables. 

The results are interesting, though not 
often surprising. Two related conclusions 
are centrally significant. First, the scien- 
tist’s institutional locus was much less im- 
portant to his beliefs and behavior than 
the source and purpose of his funding. 
This would suggest that more flexible fund- 
ing procedures will in the future reduce 
even further the institutional factor, espe- 
cially the special position of the academy: 
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“Career development, understood as a 
series of successively more responsible, 
prestigious, and better-paying positions, 
conflicts with the academic conception of a 
life in science.” More flexible funding in- 
creases the fluidity of scientific careers, and 
suggests to Krohn the inadequacy of his 
original typologies; he modifies these by 
adding a third, mixed type: open-applied 
research. In this context the scientist 


identifies himself as a “professional” within - 


a larger community of scholars, is hired 
to perform limited non-research duties, 
seeks outside support for practical research 
of his choice, and may retain some control 
of the product—such as patent rights. 
While Krohn does not examine the im- 
pact of context on the internal norms of 
the conduct of science—these are taken as 
given, unproblematic—and some question 
might be raised concerning the representa- 
tiveness of government scientists in the 
twin cities area, the book is surely a 
meritorious contribution to the empirical 
development of the sociology of science. 
PAUL F. Kress 
Department of Political Science ` 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


RosErT O. Lovermce. City Managers in 
Legislative Politics. Pp. vii, 224. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971. $8.50. 


Davw Rocers. The Management of Big 
Cities: Interest Groups and Social 
Change Strategies. Pp, 191. Beverly 
Hills, Cal.: Sage, 1971. $8.95. 

City Managers in Legislative Politics 
needs a subtitle which indicates that the 
data are from the San Francisco Bay area. 
It is one volume from the Urban Gover- 
nor’s series of comparative studies of 
decision-making by small legislative groups 
in a metropolitan region under the editor- 
ship of Heinz Eulau and Kenneth Prewitt. 
The information was ccllected in 1966 and 
1967 from both interview and mail ques- 
tionnaires including more than 100 city 
managers and 350 councilmen. The pres- 
entation is divided into (1) “the general 
and specific context of the study”; (2) 
“the policy role in terms of intraposition 
consensus among city managers and inter- 
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position consensus between city managers 
and city councilmen”; and (3) “the city 
manager as a participant in the policy 
process” (p. 9). 

The author informs us that this is one 
of a few, if any, scientific studies of the 
city manager. If this be social science, 
and by the canons of the social science 
establishment it most certainly is, then one 
might hope for a counterscience which is 
steeped in an empiricism whose theory is 
more existentially based. Theory should be 
grounded in the game play itself of man- 
agers, councilmen, and significant others. 

One example can show the tenuous rela- 
tionship between what may be the actual 
game and the research’s constructs. Ques- 
tion 8 on the city manager interview sched- 
ule asks the manager to rank six groups 
in terms of importance to his reputation. 
One item is “community groups” which 
is not conceptualized for the reader so 
what does it mean? Would this include 
business interests? Presumably a city 
manager would have daily contact with 
businessmen. This is not only abstracted 
empiricism—as characterized by C. W. 
Mills—but exists when social scientists 
restrict the scope of variables to exclude 
what may be vital parts of a community 
game. Is one to conclude that corporation 
executives have no relationship to city 
managers and legislative politics? Appar- 
ently so, because Professor Loveridge ex- 
cludes business influence from his purview 
throughout the monograph. In discussing 
the history of the city manager plan he 
says that Dayton, Ohio was “the first large 
city to adopt the manager plan...” 
(p. 16). Loveridge fails to note that John 
Patterson, the founder of National Cash 
Register, coerced the city fathers into 
accepting the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment. Patterson saw the city govern- 
ment through the model of the business 
corporation i ` 

Given the genre, there are interesting 
facts about how managers see themselves 
more as political or executive gamesmen 
and councilmen see them as servants or 
staff advisors. Consonant with the policy 
sciences, he concludes: “. . the most im- 
portant recommendation this study invites 
is that city councils need to redefine the 
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policy role of the manager. City councils 
should see the manager as a policy partner 


and not as a rival or servant” (p. 167). 


Professor Rogers analyzes the power 
structures of New York City, Philadelphia, 
and Cleveland based on a report done for 
the United States Department of Labor 
which stated purpose was “. . . to explore 
how interorganizational relations in inner 
cities affect the implementation of social 


development programs” (p. 7). Power 
structure refers in part to “. . . political 
and organizational ecology of cities...” 
(p. 9). He talks about “... the social 


forces that affect municipal expenditure 
levels, the course of controversies and 
administrative decisions over such sensitive 
matters as fluoridation, school desegrega- 
tion and decentralization, the structure of 
antipoverty agencies...” (p. 21). This 
he says is in the new tradition of power 
structure studies. 

The theoretic-ideological orientation is 
pluralistic in the sense of describing a 
moulti-influence elitist power patterning of 
the three cities. Policy science is bur- 
nished in alluding to the ecology of com- 
munity games and systems analysis. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s policy advisors may well take 
note that Rogers gives support to the 
thinking that big cities need more efficient 
management and not necessarily more 
money. Also they will find nothing critical 
concerning the channeling of power to con- 
trol production and consumption which 
some refer to as political economy. 

On what do his interpretations and con- 
clusions rest? He says that they come 
from some years of field work and more 
than 300 interviews “with a cross section 
of influentials” (p. 16) most of whom were 
interviewed in New York City Quanti- 
tative data were collected along with news- 
paper articles, and use of community 
archives. Most perplexing is the almost 
complete absence of the interview data. 
For example, concerning his reference to 
who is in the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, he says in footnote 30 on page 
103: “Much of this information is from 
interviews with business and civic leaders 
in Philadelphia.” Has there been a “biblio- 
lobotomy” which virzually excludes specific 
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reference about who was interviewed or 
what they said, and hence severely limits 
reader participation in the author’s inter- 
pretations? All is done without tables, 
figures, or charts. 

In spite of its weaknesses in data presen- 
tation, the failure of big city management 
is briefly portrayed. The inability to sub- 
stantially meet the current urban crisis is 
attributed to unwieldy bureaucracies with 
obstructive layers of middle management, 
and militant public employees; a run- 
away pluralism of organizational forces— 
civic, business, political, labor, and the like 
This adds up, he asserts, to a lack of 
coherent direction which is especially typi- 
fied in New York City, but also to a degree 
in the other two cities. How are problems 
of the ailing cities to be forthrightly met? 
Rogers proposes “... a combination of 
centralized policy-making and decentralized 
operations...” (p. 18). In order to 
achieve this structural change which means 
(one might surmise) positioning downward 
(or perhaps firing) middle level bureaucrats 
and controlling militant “social forces,” he 
looks to big business elites for salvation. 
It may be true that only they can pull the 
chestnuts from the fire, but at least one 
might express some concern over govern- 
ance by peak business associations. More- 
over, his one dimensional sociological 
imagination diagnoses administrative fail- 
ure of city agencies as due to no clearcut 
policy and confused lines of authority 
(p 32). Another dimension of the imagi- 
nation would interpret these as perhaps 
being functional adjustments when it is 
clearly understood that the game being 
played is not to win but to make the game 
last as long as possible. 

Ricearp E., EDGAR 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Louisiana State University 

New Orleans 


Rosert McCreery. One Life—One Phy- 
- sician. Pp. iii, 167. Washington, D.C.: 

Public Affairs Press, 1971. $5.00. 

This is one of a series of reports to 
Ralph Nader’s Center for Study of Respon- 
sive Law. Its purpose is to determine 
whether the medical profession “merits the 
trust with which society has placed itself 
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into the hands, and relied on the hearts of 
all its physicians.” The judgment of the 
project team, headed by Dr. McCleery, is 
based upon an evaluation of how well the 
profession’s systems of quality control per- 
form. The authors conclude that the 
medical profession has failed to merit 
society’s trust. 

One Life—One Physician is the latest of 
a number of books written to discredit the 
medical profession on the basis of the low 
quality care the public receives. Unfavor- 
able comparisons are drawn between death 
and illness rates of Americans versus those 
of Western European populations and be- 
tween various segments of the American 
population, such as those who reside in 
sparsely populated states and densely popu- 
lated states, suburbanites and city dwellers, 
and whites and blacks. Chapters concern- 
ing the general quality of physician per- 
formance and the impact of present self- 
regulatory systems on hospital practice and 
office practice rely primarily on studies 
made several years ago—Lembcke’s work 
on unnecessary hospital operations done in 
1963; studies concerning the lower quality 
of care in non-teaching hospitals done by 
Trussell and others in 1962; and the 1956 
study done by Peterson and others regard- 
ing the low quality of office practice in 
North Carolina. Chapters discussing the 
influence of education and the impact of 
law on physician performance are useful, 
not in terms of these subjects, but because 
the team has surveyed state licensing 
boards and has found them generally in- 
effective and underfinanced. Medical soci- 
eties are similarly ineffective at self- 
regulation. The team reports survey data 
indicating that in 1969 only 161 discipli- 
nary actions resulting in fourteen expul- 
sions and fifteen suspensions were processed 
by state medical societies. 

To regulate the quality of physician per- 
formance, McCleery’s team makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) establishment 
of a National Board of Medicine to control 
federal funding to the states on the basis 
of the states’ bringing their laws into con- 
formity with acceptable standards of utili- 
zation and quality control; (2) standardized 
patient record forms and regional and/or 
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national computer data centers; (3) devel- 
opment of standards of optimal care; (4) 


_ differential licensing by area and type of 


practice permitted to each license holder; 
(5) development of standards for continu- 
ation of physicians in the system; and 
(6) specification of causes for removal of 
licenses of physicians. 

The authors do not advance beyond 
Donabedian’s masterly volume on medical 
care appraisal nor do they devote sufficient 
effort to the problems involved in imple- 
mentation, Why hasn’t there been adop- 
tion of the team’s seemingly minimal rec- 
ommendations in the public interest, and 
what are the necessary preconditions for 
adoption? The section on the recom- 
mendations could have been expanded to 
include a discussion of expected benefits 
and costs if each recommendation were 
implemented, and an analysis of results 
where these recommendations have been 
tried, to include a discussion of replicabil- 
ity. If recommendations have not been 
demonstrated, the team might have sug- 
gested how such demonstrations can best 
be undertaken. 

ANTHONY R. KOVNER 

Director of The Graduate Program in 

Health Care Administration 

The Leonard Davis Institute 

of Health Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


M J. Mutxay. Functionalism, Exchange 


and Theoretical Strategy. Pp. 270. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1971. 
$10.00. 

This book offers a review of two 


theoretical orientations currently available 
in sociology—functionalism and exchange 
theory. The author bases his presentation 
on the wuncontentious argument that: 
“Theoretical development is regarded as 
being neither continuous nor, in any direct 
way, cumulative. Instead, it is seen as 
arising from a number of discreet and 
intermittent theoretical reorganizations, 
which center upon new strategies devised 
as replacements for the unsuccessful 
policies adopted by prior theory” (p 3). 
Thus, Pareto’s work is seen as lacking a 
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clear conceptual apparatus, Parsons’ is too 
limited to grand theory, while Merton’s 
advocacy of theories of the middle-range 
is criticized for its lack of a direct and 
systematic inductive method. The notion 
of social exchange, introduced by Homans, 
is viewed as an attempt to remedy these 
defects which itself fails because of its 
reductionism, while, in reacting against 
Homans’ work, Blau “brings no nearer the 
conceptual clarity and precision without 
which conclusive theoretical advance is 
inconceivable” (p. 212). 

These conclusions are as gloomy as the 
choice of authors considered is curious. 
For functionalists and exchange theorists 
are far away from the main thrust of con- 
temporary research developments in sociol- 
- ogy. Indeed, the student can be forgiven 
a view of theory, as depicted in this book, 
as something which must be learned for 
examinations but which is inherently eso- 
teric and without relevance to empirical 
analyses of the world. While recognizing 
the gap between theory and research, the 
author implies support for a view of theory 
as best left to the theoretician. His 
“preparatory strategy.” outlined in the 
concluding chapter, seems to add up to 
little more than a directive to researchers 
simply to describe the world and only later 
to find relevances in these descriptions— 
helped, of course, by the theorist who, in 
his role as the synthesizer of ideas and 
adviser to researchers, must keep an eye 
on substantive studies. 

Since this is also largely the position of 
the approaches discussed, this work reflects 
ironically the very features of the tradi- 
tions it criticizes. Theory is presented as 
a history of ideas, where different posi- 
tions are negotiated from the armchair in 
terms of their logical structure and literary 
elegance. The ways in which theoretical 
positions imply views of the nature of the 
reality being discussed and of how it might 
be studied are almost totally avoided. 
Merton’s position, for instance, is depicted 
(p. 104) as containing: “virtually no con- 
crete assumptions about the character of 
human societies” (tell that to the folk 
theorist of a simple society), while the 
discussion of methodology seems limited 
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to a mention (p. 28) of the questionnaire 
and random sample as “modern survey and 
observational techniques.” 

The failings of this book reflect, then, 
the failings of the positivistic sociology it 
discusses. Like it (and commonsense), it 
is oriented to a non-problematic “solid” 
world routinely available for analysis and 
action alike; for both, the world merely 
awaits a theory in order to be given 
meaning. 

Davip SILVERMAN 

Department of Sociology 

University of London 

Goldsmiths’ College 


R. Ricard Rrrr. The Engineer in the 
Industrial Corporation. Pp. xi, 266. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1971. $10.00. 


This book contains a series of reports 
of empirically derived data, along with 
comparisons, correlations, theoretical as- 
sumptions, conclusions, and suggestions re- 
lating to the utilization of engineers and 
their skills in attempting to introduce 
“complex systems technologies” in opera- 
tional and planning programs of industrial 
firms and governmental agencies. 

The author states that the book “repre- 
sents the cumulative knowledge of perhaps 
ten years of empirical study of engineers 
and engineering organizations” and that his . 
purpose has been to look ahead to 
problem/policy situations promising to be- 
come crucial in the future rather than 
those currently identified by management 
in the most productive utilization of engi- 
neering talents. In the author’s opinion, 
these future problems will be primarily 
related to the underutilization of the indi- 
viduals’ engineering skills and their limited 
or total lack of organizational influence 
This opinion is supported in the text by 
carefully reported questionnaire studies of 
attitudes, which include statements of 
work preferences, feelings of misutilization 
and/or underutilization of capabilities, per- 
ceived role influence and aspirations related 
thereto, along with the stated career goals 
and intermediate objectives of representa- 
tive groups of individuals now functioning 
in engineering-operational programs 
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Although the studies reported in the 
book are restricted from two to twelve dis- 
persed units within one organization, identi- 
fied anonymously as “Electromech,” the 
author feels that he has sufficient familiar- 
ity with the work of engineers in other 
organizations to conclude that the problems 
he has identified are quite general—with a 
few exceptions—in industrial corporations 
and their allied research units 

Reference is repeatedly made to selec- 
tive utilization of the professional skills of 
engineers by employers, which tends to 
cultivate a “factory worker” feeling. In 
contrast, the author finds, “the average 
engineer looks to improve his chances of 
performing some directive, coordinative 
function that requires a blend of manage- 
rial skills and technical experience.” To 
this end, engineers tend to designate 
“management-human relations skill groups” 
in response to questions relating to their 
desire for additional training. The final 
section of the book contains suggestions 
for structuring engineering administration 
to achieve both the personal and profes- 
sional career goals of the engineer and the 
productivity goals of the industrial corpo- 
ration. The book is carefully documented 
and annotated. 

GLEN U. CLEETON 

Dean Emeritus 

Humanities and Social Sciences 

Cernegie-Mellon University 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


Joan Vincent. African Elite: The Big 
Men of a Small Town. Pp. v, 309. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1971. $11.00. 

This is a crusade against the preoccupa- 
tion with “tribe,” which the author inveighs 
against as the besetting sin of anthropolo- 
gists. She points out that a study of the 
rural community has often been assumed 
to be the study of a “traditional” society, 
of the tribe, which has subsequently loomed 
large in the studies of developing Africa. 
As a counterbalance to this overemphasis 
of tribe, the author’s own study deals with 
a tribally mixed community, the remains 
of a former urban certer and its immedi- 
ately surrounding countryside. It usefully 
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demonstrates that to write in terms of 
dichotomies between town and country, 
modern industrial worker and rural culti- 
vator hides the realities of what is happen- 
ing in Africa today. The grass roots of 
development lie in areas like Gondo and 
this is a pioneering work in their study. 

Part I of the book deals with the histori- 
cal development of Gondo as a town, the 
effect of European administration and the 
shift in communication patterns which 
drained the trade from Gondo, leaving it 
a back-water. The author discusses the 
composition of Gondo and its means of sup- 
port. Chapter 4, misleadingly named “Ecol- 
ogy and Community,” discusses land tenure 
and the subdivisions of the parish in terms 
of the social and economic characteristics 
of their populations. It is clear that the 
population within the former township 
boundary is far more heterogeneous than 
the additional three wards attached to it 
by the colonial administration to form the 
parish of Gondo. The unit is an artificially 
created one, being the result of the admin- 
istration of the area in pre-Independence 
times, At various points in the book the 
author points out how social ties cross the 
parish boundaries. . 

Part II discusses the categories of people 
which have social significance: the core 
families, long-term settlers of several gen- 
erations residence in Gondo; immigrants 
and outsiders. In the course of this dis- 
cussion, doubts are raised in the reader’s 
mind. The author repeatedly asserts that 
Gondo is an egalitarian community in 
which ethnicity is of little importance 
(This fashionable word is sometimes used 
to mean tribal origin, sometimes to indicate 
broader distinctions such as those between 
Asians, Africans and Europeans; this lack 
of clarity obscures the issue.) Yet the 
Teso are referred to as a dominant group, 
which clearly they are, not only because 
of their greater numbers and the fact 
that there is a greater proportion of Teso 
leaders in the community, but also because 
marriage to a Teso involves prestige. In- 
deed Professor Vincent uses the term 
hypergamy to refer to marriages between 
Teso and non-Teso, a term usually indi- 
cating the existence of a stratified society 
Moreover, the outcast status of the Hima 
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aad Asians is not fully explained in terms 
of community values. The Hima are de- 
scribed as looking different, speaking a 
language “none else shares.” Yet their 
language is no more different from Teso 
than that of the Nyoro and the parish chief 
refers to them as “permanent” (p. 181). 
The Asians are also clearly “outsiders”; 
the differences of appearance and dress also 
apply to them. Yet as the author says 
(p. 10), “Ethnicity ...is ...a tool in 
the hands of men.” It is not explained 
why these differences are emphasized to 
distinguish outsiders in a polyglot com- 


munity where normally ethnicity is mini-- 


mized. Clues are given in the book: Hima 
are often bachelors; when they are married, 
they marry Hima. None of the outsiders 
appear to have established the ties of af- 
finity with the local residents that give the 
community its cohesion. They have 
simplex, not multiplex, ties with the resi- 
dents. Indeed it becomes abundantly clear 
that kinship and affinity are the basis for 
community cohesion. 

The final section discusses leadership in 
the community. It is disappointing that 
the basis for Gondo residents’ assessment 
of men as leaders is never fully discussed 
in spite of the promise to do so made on 
page 232 The sociclogical reasons for 
their pre-eminence are clearly set out and 
in the course of discussion some commu- 
nity values emerge. These refer mainly to 
the socially acceptable uses of wealth and 
the prestige which accrues to some activi- 
ties and not others. In short, leadership 
in Gondo follows a pattern familiar to 
social scientists who have studied tribally 
homogeneous communities in which leader- 
ship is achieved. The author does not 
dwell on this similarity but her point is 
well made: differences in tribal origin 
count for no more than differences in clan 
affiliation or parental status, which may be 
stressed or not according to the situation 
and the actors’ interests Here, where 
land is plentiful and the rewards of leader- 
ship not great, tribal heterogeneity is offset 
by interpersonal ties of kinship and mar- 
riage which link individuals in a mesh of 
social relations. The modal points in these 
webs are the leaders of Gondo 

In short, this is a provocative book, and 
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its value lies in the challenge it offers to 
established ideas about rural society in 
Africa. Anthropologists may find its eth- 
nography somewhat thin; most readers will 
find the writing difficult But it is well 
worth reading for the picture it presents 
of a little studied aspect of modern Africa. 
J. S. LAFONTAINE 

Department of Anthropology 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus 


NIGEL WALKER. Sentencing in a Rational 
Society. Pp. 256. New York: Basic 
Books, 1971. $6.95. 

This book is well worth reading. But 
unless the reader is already familiar with 
English courts and correctional institutions, 
he should turn first to the excellent Glos- 
sary of Unfamiliar Terms in Appendix B. 
There the reader can quickly learn about 
approved schools, assize court, borstals or 
quarter sessions. 

Dr. Walker describes himself as a 
“reductivist” which means in simple lan- 
guage that he believes in crime prevention. 
Most of us would agree with that. He is 
University Reader in Criminology at Ox- 
ford, bas some training in law and in psy- 
chiatry, has “served on numerous govern- 
mental councils concerned with the penal 
system and probation.” The book seems 
rather academic in the first chapters but 
gradually concise summaries of a usable 
character are presented. 

For example, he writes: “At least five 
‘hard’ variables are strongly associated 
with the probability of reconviction: other 
things being equal, females are less likely 
than males to be reconvicted; the older an 
offender the less likely he is to be recon- 
victed; the more previous convictions an 
offender has the more likely he is to be 
reconvicted; the more time he has spent 
in penal institutions the more likely; the 
reconviction is higher for some types of 
offence (eg, house-breaking) than for 
others (eg, sexual offences).” 

Many American judges and parole board 
members would disagree with Walker on 
some of his conclusions and agree on 
others He thinks that “the sentencing 
situation is one in which the diagnostic ap- 
proach is of little help” (p. 109). The 
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federal system of justice in the United 
States, however, makes presentence investi- 
gations mandatory for criminal cases unless 
waived by the judge. The reports are 
especially valuable in determining whether 
or not to put an offender on probation 
Some administrative boards, the Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles in Washington 
State, for example, must set the minimum 
sentence. These boards, as the reviewer 
knows from experience, find a good “ad- 
mission summary,” prepared by profes- 
sionals, indispensable. : 

Walker tends to play down the effective- 
ness of corrective measures. He makes 
no mention of the success rates for open 
borstals like Lowdham Grange and North 
Sea Camp in the thirties or “golden age” 
as pointed out by Healy and Alper in 
Criminal Youth and the Borstal System. 
He makes no mention of present-day open 
borstals such as Hatfield in Yorkshire 
where at least in 1968 what seemed like a 
very effective treatment program was being 
conducted. 

As a textbook for American students and 
correctional officers Daniel Glaser’s The 
Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System 
is to be recommended, but Walker’s book 
does make a valuable contribution to the 
literature and he was not financed by a 
$400,000 grant. 

NORMAN S. HAYNER 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


Davip Warp. Cities and Immigrants: A 
Gzography of Change in Nineteenth 
Century America. Pp. v, 164. New 
York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1971. $6.75. Paperbound, $2.95. 


This small volume offers a succinct treat- 
ment of the changing regional patterns of 
urban concentration and internal spatial 
structure of cities in the United States, 
beginning with the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century and ending about 1910. 
Professor Ward, a geographer of English 
extraction who teaches at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, gives an overview 
in five substantive chapters: the first deals 
with the process of initial settlement 
and economic development, conceptualized 
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on J. Friedmann’s model of a relatively 
urbanized “center” and a less diversified 
and economically dependent “periphery”; 
the second, with the great migrations from 
Europe, analyzed in terms of national 
origins and United States urban destina- 
tions; the third, with expansion and dif- 
ferentiation of central retail and financial 
districts in relation to warehouse districts 
with wholesaling and manufacturing activi- 
ties; the fourth, with location and charac- 
teristics of immigrant residential quarters; 
and the last, with technology of intra- 
urban transportation and suburban resi- 
dential expansion. There is abundant foot- 
noting for each chapter, effective cartogra- 
phy and representation of statistics and 
vivid illustration of nineteenth-century city- 
scapes, reproduced from contemporary 
drawings and photographs, ‘The general 
bibliography of some 190 items is selected 
from the works of geographers, historians, 
economists, sociologists, and urban plan- 
ners. The book is well suited for use as 
a supplementary text or reference in 
courses on urban geography and urban 
history. 

The merits of the book outweigh what- 
ever deficiencies may be pointed out. The 
omission of any reference to Canada or 
Latin America is notable, because the sub- 
title suggests that the book purports to 
treat nineteenth-century urbanism in Amer- 
ica. Professor Ward endeavors to synthe- 
size with mixed success the growing body 
of research in historical urban geography, 
as well as to take account of the findings 
in relevant disciplines The most valuable 
portions of the book are those in which he 
discusses the regional differences in city- 
ward migration of the several national 
groups and in which he conceptualizes the 
stages of internal differentiation of central 
business districts and residential zones, the 
latter being derived from his own studies 
of the evolution of Boston Being himself 
a newcomer to America, he is better able 
to recognize some of the unique historical 
circumstances which have contributed to 
the evolution of our urban patterns. Not 
being a geographical theorist, he does 
not attempt to generalize the American 
“model” of a city as a universal hypothe- 
sis for urban geography Until there is 
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a larger body of comparative international 
and historical urban research, such caution 
seems commendable to this reviewer. 
Jonn E. BRUSH 
Department of Geography 
Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 
New Brunswick 
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Rosert E. Batpwin. Nontarif Distor- 
tions of International Trade. Pp. x, 210. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1970. $6.95. 


In providing a detailed analysis of non- 
tariff distortions to trade, Professor Bald- 
win’s book fills a lacuna in the literature 
of international economics. The study as- 
sumes special importance in view of recent 
increases in nontariff barriers, and pro- 
posals made for their future extension, 
especially in the United States. 

Baldwin provides a careful discussion of 
nontariff distortions and makes proposals 
for measures aimed at reducing their scope 
and extent. Included are quotas and re- 
strictive state-trading policies; export 
subsidies and taxes; discriminatory govern- 
ment and private procurement policies; 
selective indirect taxes; selective domestic 
subsidies and aids; restrictive customs pro- 
cedures; anti-dumping regulations; and 
restrictive administrative and technical 
regulations. In turn, the book does not 
deal with issues such as restrictive busi- 
ness practices, controls over foreign invest- 
ment, restrictive immigration policies, and 
selective monetary controls. 

Information collected by Professor Bald- 
win shows the increasing importance of 
nontariff measures as obstacles to trade. 
While tariffs have been reduced to a con- 
siderable extent over the past quarter of a 
century, nontariff barriers have been gen- 
erally increased. In the United States, for 
example, quotas have been imposed on 
imports of petroleum, on its derivates as 
well as on certain agricultural products, 
while informal agreements limit the Impor- 
tation of steel, cotton textiles, shoes, and, 
most recently, non-cotton textiles. “Buy 
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American” rules providing a preferential 
margin for domestic suppliers of goods for 
public consumption also limit imports. 

However, as Baldwin indicates, the 
United States is not the only offender. The 
variable levies imposed in the framework 
of the Common Market agricultural pol- 
icy have the same effects as quotas. Also, 
European countries often favor domestic 
firms in public contracts through informal 
means and administrative measures rather 
than by virtue of legislation. 

Professor Baldwin suggests dealing with 
nontariff barriers by establishing interna- 
tional rules of acceptable behavior and 
setting up an effective machinery to insure 
that new trade-distorting measures are not 
introduced and existing ones are reduced 
through multilateral negotiations. These 
suggestions can only be applauded. It is 
feared, however, that they will not find 
application. Indeed, President Nixon’s 
August 1971 proposals would extend the 
application of nontariff barriers through the 
preferential tax treatment of domestic 
investment and exports. 

But whatever the scope of application 
of nontariff barriers in the future, Profes- 
sor Baldwin is to be complimented for the 
painstaking collection of information on 
nontariff barriers and their economic evalu- 
ation. The readers of this book, whether 
economists or political scientists, will in- 
crease their understanding of international 
economic policy in the industrial world in 
general, and in the United States in 
particular. 

BELA BALASSA 

Department of Economics 

Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


Kurt BORCHARDT. Structure and Per- 
formance of the U.S. Communications 
Industry: Government Regulation and 
Company Planning. Pp. 180 Boston. 
Mass.: Division of Research, Harvard 
Business School, 1970. No price. 

In this volume the author seeks to pro- 
vide “an organizational, procedural, and 
conceptual framework within which inter- 
actional decisions can be reached and cost- 
benefit analysis techniques can be applied 
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to the extent that they can contribute to 
reaching solutions in politico-economic con- 
flicts between public and private groups 
in the communications industry.” En- 
twined in such ponderous writing is the 
central emphasis on the division of markets 
or “functions” among firms in the indus- 
try. According to Borchardt, govern- 
ment—heavily involved in communications, 
both as a regulator and as a consumer of 
services—acts to resolve conflict over the 
distribution of market shares among firms 
and the apportionment of new markets 
which rapid technological change creates. 

In the introduction the author outlines 
his research methods—tentative conclusions 
are to be drawn from analyzing historical 
methods of resolving confiict in the indus- 
try; these findings are then circulated to 
experts for discussion. But while modern 
science requires that hypotheses be tested 
by squarely confronting them with facts, 
a search for such tests goes unrewarded. 
On the other hand, he argues that “struc- 
tural problems” have become more complex 
because of the growing numbers of firms 
and their increasingly differentiated prod- 
ucts so that new mechanisms of conflict 
resolution are required. But beyond 
predicting increasing high-level executive 
branch involvement in setting communica- 
tion objectives and more attention by firms 
to long-run market planning, the author 
leaves their nature largely undefined. 

Two chapters on switched and broad- 
band communications traced the evolution 
of technology, firm behavior and govern- 
ment regulation in the United States. Yet 
despite its title, the book does not provide 
an analytic assessment of performance of 
the particular structure of this industry 
Repeatedly, the author compares the com- 
munications and transportation. sectors. 
If the analogy is apt. the case for de- 
regulation of communications should be 
examined. Unfortunately, this alternative 
seems beyond Borchardt’s investigation, for 
in his view conflicts are resolved either by 
agreements between contending firms or by 
settlements imposed by third (usually 
governmental) parties. 

Largely ignored is the role competitive 
markets might play in channeling resources 
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into new services (microwave links, cable 
television) and technologies (satellites, data 
transmission). If consumer satisfaction is 
the appropriate yardstick for measuring 
performance, then too often regulation has 
the effect of protecting the existing equity 
positions of firms and retarding innovation. 
What is needed, and is missing from this 
book, is an examination of a structure 
which increasingly allows resolution of 
conflict in the marketplace, not the hearing 
room. 
BRIDGER M. MITCHELL 

Department of Economics 

Stanford University 

California 
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Wurm G. Bowen and T. ALDRICH 
Frvecan. The Economics of Labor 
Force Participation. Pp. xxvi, 897. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $18.50. 


This study is the outgrowth of six years 
of tedious and meticulous hard work. It 
began with a modest treatment of “labor 
force participation rates for married women 
to unemployment rates in large metropoli- 
tan areas,” which one author showed to the 
other, while the latter was “thinking more 
generally about the relevance of labor force 
data for fiscal policy.” This was the gene- 
sis of an ambitious inquiry into the wide 
range of problems related to the economics 
of labor force participation. 

The initial areas of investigation were 
broadened to include “the diferential ef- 
fects of educational attainment on the 
participation of Whites and Negroes,” 
problems of the impact of Social Security 
and other institutional factors on retire- 
ment decisions, family income, married 
women’s involvement in the labor force, 
and the participation of older people in 
gainful occupations. These interests led 
the authors into “a more comprehensive 
analysis of the effects of individual charac- 
teristics and labor market conditions” on 
different groups in the United States. 

While similar studies by Woytinsky, 
Douglas, and others preceded the publica- 
tion of this exhaustive work, The Eco- 
nomics of Labor Participation marks an 
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important turning point in the rise of 
literature tracing significant and crucial 
trends in different groups’ participation in 
the American labor force. Such quanti- 
tatively, well-documented inquiry offers 
pertinent and most relevant guidance into 
the complex characteristics of diversified 
groups responding differently to the call 
of the labor market. 

The traditional Marshallian fairly elastic 
labor supply curve has later given way to 
the concept of the backward-sloping supply 
curve. Neoclassical market analysis has, 
obviously, neglected sociological factors 
shaping group behavior of potential labor 
supply. An institutional approach to the 
problem requires, of course, the descrip- 
tive treatment based on carefully gathered 
and meticulously treated data that is very 
slowly coming forward. 

Following the presentation of conceptual 
and methodological analysis, the treatise 
covers such characteristics as marital 
status, color, schooling, health, age, and 
other income of the “prime-age males” 
and females, and so forth. Let us only 
mention such variables as tastes, expected 
market earnings, expected non-market earn- 
ings, rates, resource constraints, et cetera. 

Not only is the scope comprehensive and 
profound, but so is the methodology based 
on census household questionnaires and a 
very exhaustive survey of literature. The 
main emphasis is placed on measurability 
of the complex phenomenon of labor par- 
ticipation. The authors also present a good 
case for “social accounting” of the non- 
marketable labor force, such as housewives’ 
contribution. “Perhaps the time is right 
for a new effort to devise a set of concepts 
and measurement techniques, which will 
reflect more accurately the contributions 
made by persons in the non-market sector 
of the economy.” 

The study then turns to population clas- 
sification from prime-age males, married 
women under many subheadings, single 
women from ages 25 to 54, older persons, 
and younger persons from ages 14 to 24 

Sophisticated well-organized time series, 
with cross-sectional analysis lead the au- 
thors to modest conclusions: “we see no 
alternative but to end this chapter [Prime- 
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Age Males] by leaving the reader with a 
conundrum.” In a footnote, a more opti- 
mistic remark is sounded, for further re- 
search has narrowed the gap between the 
cross-sectional and induced participation 
estimates for prime males. “They also 
offer at least a glimmer of hope that further 
research will bring about a more complete 
reconciliation of these estimates.” One of 
the basic causes of research deficiencies 
stems from the inadequacy of control for 
demographic factors. 

The largest chapter in the book (150 
pages) is devoted to married women 
While “changes in the attitudes of the 
society towards the working wife” are gen- 
erally accepted cliches, such changes may 
have played a crucial role in explaining the 
very high rise in participation of married 
women. . 

As far as single women ages 25 to 54 
are concerned, the authors found similari- 
ties with the response of married women 
to the labor market, except the “career 
women’s motivation which has increased 
the proportion of this group’s participation 
in the labor force. 

As to older persons, their participation 
in the labor force is declining primarily 
because of the improved conditions for 
enjoying leisure. Compulsory retirement 
policies are another major cause. Unem- 
ployment prevailing towards the end of the 
1950s and early 1960s further limited the 
participation of this group.- 

Younger persons are subject to different 
market forces related to the compulsory 
education laws, family relations, and so 
forth. Sociological determinants are, 
doubtless, even more crucial. Since we 
now experience a rising rate of unemploy- 
ment among the young, chapters 13 and 14 
are of great significance. 

Chapters 15, 16, and 17 deal with unem- 
ployment and labor force participation. 
They are, doubtless, the best documented 
parts of the book. A thorough investiga- 
tion of time series and cross-sectional 
regressions provide a basis for “reconciling” 
the two different coefficients. The authors 
conclude that the time series coefficients 
are more applicable to short-run situations. 

This excellent empirical study, while 
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evidencing ambitious aims, does not hide 
the complexity of the endeavor. On the 
contrary, the authors admit that “these 
conclusions should be qualified in many 
ways.” Yet, having amassed’ enormous 
data extremely well-processed and lucidly 
organized, the following humble statement 
rounds up the treatise: “we feel entitled 
to end on a more positive note—with a 
small leap of faith in the interpretation of 
this final set of results.” 

One is strongly inclined to grant the au- 
thors this much, if not more, credit for 
an extremely difficult and highly functional 
contribution, particularly now when the 
labor market is again so vulnerable. One 
cannot but express deep appreciation for 
the dexterity and ingenuity of the authars, 
for the organization of over 350 pages of 
pertinent appendix material pertaining to 
each of the seventeen chapters. Neverthe- 
less, they seem to have somewhat missed 
not in what they have presented, but in 
arees which evidently slipped their atten- 
tion. As an example, I should like to point 
out the complete absence, in this other- 
wise exhaustive and comprehensive treat- 
ment of a crucial area of analysis, oi a 
chapter dealing with minority groups and 
labor participation, technological trends, 
and migration from rural to urban areas. 

ArTHUR LERMER 

Chairman, Department of Economics 

Sir George Williams University 

Montreal 


Harry EDWARD GRAHAM. The Paper Re- 
bellion: Development and Upheavai in 
Pulp and Paper Unsonism. Pp. xv, 170. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 
1970. $6.50. 


MarTIN Secar. The Rise of the United 
Association: National Umonism in the 
Pipe Trades, 1884-1924. Pp. xii, 244. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970. $8.00. 


Professor Segal’s book concerns the rise 
of one of the most important of the build- 
ing trades unions, the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada (UA). Mr Ed- 
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wards has examined the 1964 secession of 
West Coast members of the United Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers and their formation 
of a new union, the, Association of Western 
Pulp and Paperworkers (IBPSPMW). 

In its early years the UA “essentially 
constituted a loose federation of autono- 
mous local unions” (p. 17) and was itself 
weak organizationally and financially, Pro- 
fessor Segal explains. It faced fierce com- 
petition for members from the steamfitters’ 
union, and various technological changes 
in both methods and products—which 
blurred the relevance of traditional distinc- 
tions between the work of plumbers, steam 
fitters and gas fitters—involved the UA in 
various jurisdictional conflicts, both inter- 
nally and with the steamfitters. Some UA 
members felt their living standard was 
jeopardized by the relatively high geo- 
graphic mobility of workers in the pipe 
trades and the absence of effective national 
control over the number of apprentices and 
helpers. i 

Professor Segal takes the UA’s story up 
to 1924, when it had essentially resolved 
most of these issues successfully. His ex- 
tensive documentation strengthens, rather 
than overwhelms, his account; he provides 
a clear, carefully organized and very 
thoughtful study of the growth of a major 
national union. The book might have been 
more useful, however, had it concluded 
with a brief description of events after 
1924; regrettably, there is no discussion of 
the flagrant racial discrimination practiced 
in UA locals; and—though data on the sub- 
ject are hardly ideal—specialists might 
have wished a more detailed, quantitative 
analysis of the impact of the UA’s labor 
and product market policies on wages, 
conditions, and the distribution of income 
in the pipe trades. 

Mr. Graham begins by describing the 
beginnings of the two major pulp and paper 
unions and their subsequent organizing ef- 
forts on the West Coast, culminating in 
an area-wide collective bargaining system 
(the Uniform Labor Agreement, or ULA) 
there. The two unions appear to have been 
much more concerned about maintaining 
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their comfortable and strike-free relation- 
ship with the West Coast employers than 
ebout learning what their West Coast 
locals wanted and engaging in vigorous col- 
lective bargaining to help them get it. This 
situation led to frequent disputes which 
were further enlivened by allegations about 
corruption in IBPSPMW affairs and 
charges that the internationals’ executive 
boards were unrepresentative and oligarchic. 

The crunch came in 1964 when interna- 
tional union officials refused to adopt the 
West Coast locals’ proposals for rules of 
conduct for that year’s ULA negotiations, 
end began to follow procedures already 
agreed upon in consultations—of which the 
locals had not been informed—with the 
employers. At this, most of the West 
Coast locals seceded from their interna- 
tionals, and formed a new union—organized 
along considerably less centralized lines 

More attention should have been given 
to the economic impact of what Mr. 
Graham calls the internationals’ “peace at 
any price” approach to ULA negotiations, 
and it is not always clear whether he 
thinks the secessionists sought a more 
“democratic” union primarily as a means 
to a higher standard of living or as an 
end in itself. Nevertheless, this is a sig- 
nificant study based on a wealth of mate- 
rials, in particular some fascinating private 
communications between the union leaders. 

Mark R KILLINGSWORTH 
Assistant Professor 
and Acting Chairman 
Department of Economics 
and Business Administration 

Fisk University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


BERNARD A. LÆTAER. Financial Manage- 
ment of Foreign Exchange: An Opera- 
tional Technique to Reduce Risk. Pp. 
ix, 167. Cambridge, Mass : The M.I.T 
Press, 1971. $12 50. 


A major problem with which treasurers 
of international corporations have had in- 
creasingly to grapple has been the periodic 
changes, and threats of changes, in the 
exchange rates of countries in which the 
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corporations have an investment stake. 
More specifically, they have faced the 
problem of having to protect (“hedge”) 
their investment and income against the 
risk of exchange losses to which they might 
be. subject if foreign currencies were de- 
valued. While the hedging act can be per- 
formed. by a variety of routine market 
devices, such as forward exchange opera- 
tions, swaps, borrowing, and other tech- 
niques, a rational hedging decision is a 
highly complex and difficult one because of 
uncertainty as to the timing and extent of 
the anticipated devaluation, because hedg- 
ing cannot be solved independently of the 
financing problem of meeting cash require- 
ments in a foreign subsidiary, because the 
costs of different sources of financing can- 
not be predicted with any certainty, and 
in some cases because of the existence of 
foreign exchange controls. 

It is the great merit of this excellent 
little book by Bernard Lietaer to ap- 
proach the devaluation-hedging problem 
in rigorously analytical and mathematical 
terms and to demonstrate how optimal 
solutions can be derived for individual in- 
ternational corporate treasurers given their 
particular attitudes toward risk As the 
author notes, the problem can be viewed 
as an attempt to find a combination of 
hedging and financing operations (namely, 
a hedging strategy) that minimizes ex- 
pected costs and risks and does not violate 
any of the operational constraints. In 
short, it is a problem in mathematical 
programming or operations research 

Most of the book is given over to the 
construction and elaboration of the mathe- 
matical model, which is built on portfolio 
management theory, and its application to 
the devaluation-hedging problem of a hy- 
pothetical international corporation, and to 
an examination of how the model in com- 
puterized form can be operationally imple- 
mented in a corporate environment. 
Indeed, the author informs us that his 
technique has actually solved hedging prob- 
lems for a billion-dollar corporation in 
New York. 

While the primary focus is on the hedg- 
ing problem associated with anticipated 
exchange-rate devaluations, Lietaer in a 
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closing chapter shows how the basic model 
can be adapted to the problems of revalua- 
tions and multiple currency devaluations, 
as well as to currency fluctuations that 
would arise under alternative exchange-rate 
systems, such as freely floating rates, 
“crawling pegs,” and “wider bands” around 
exchange parities. This chapter takes on 
added interest in view of the floating of the 
leading world currencies since the book 
was published, the devaluation of the 
dollar, and the restructuring of the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

Although the book, because of its highly 
specialized nature, is likely to appeal 
mainly to mathematically minded experts 
in international finance and international 
business, it is an original, sophisticated, 
and exceptionally competent piece of work 
that deserves the attention of economic 
theorists in general and of scholars in 
business finance. 

ÅRTHUR I. BLOOMFIELD 

Department of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


James Rocers Smarr. The Jacksonians 
Fersus tke Banks: Politics in the States 
after the Panic of 1837. Pp. 392. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970. 
$12.50. 


Professor Sharp offers a much-needed 
and valuable addition to the literature of 
the Jacksonian period. He charts new 
courses by studying the reactions of the 
Democratic party in various states during 
the decade following the 1837 Panic. Re- 
grettably, Sharp’s reach exceeds his grasp, 
for he is able to present a comprehensive 
picture of only three states: Mississippi, 
Obio, and Virginia. In fact, the six chap- 
ters devoted to these states constitute his 
best work. After noting that Pennsylvania 
and New York, models for the North- 
east, deserve special attention, the author 
squeezes them into a single twenty-page 
chapter. The book’s four summary chap- 
ters, covering all the other states, stand 
aut in bold relief as superficial surveys. 

Sharp’s arrangement of states into four 
groupings is not altogether convincing 
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One wonders, for example, about the arbi- 
trary inclusion of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri in the Northwestern quad- 
rant in light of Sharp’s contention that 
“the plantation-slave economy of the 
Southwest . . . was the crucial factor in 
distinguishing that section from the -North- 
west” (p. 53). The author’s gerrymander- 
ing obviously influences his generalizations 
about the four sections. 

After announcing in chapter 1 that egali- 
tarianism was the uniting theme of the 
hard-money Democrats, Sharp does not 
return to this intriguing idea until chap- 
ter 12. Meanwhile, he applies a status- 
revolution interpretation to the Virginia 
Tidewater; thus, he argues, nostalgia was 
the principal ingredient of hard-money 
thought there. Only in reference to New 
York and Pennsylvania does Sharp deal 
with egalitarianism and he does so without 
offering sufficient evidence or proof. 

His overall concern is to joust with Bray 
Hammond’s entrepreneurial thesis; his ap- 
proach is to shift the emphasis from the 
national to the state level—a helpful cor- 
rective. At one point Sharp warns that 
‘ft can be misleading to focus attention 
only on national politics as a means of 
determining party strength within a state” 
(p. 275). Yet, he does not heed his own 
sound advice; instead, he uses presidential 
elections throughout as the basis for his 
analysis of party support and constituency. 
In his effort to depict the dominance of 
of the radical strain of Jacksonianism, 
Sharp’s success comes only in his discussion 
of the Southwestern states. In the other 
three sections the contravening evidence 
causes him to weaken his contention about 
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exasperated is the author with the soft- 
money or entrepreneurial Democrats 
that he finally declares many of them 
to be “Whigs who just happened to be 
Democrats” (p. 325). In short, Sharp’s 
book wounds, but does not destroy, the 
Hammond thesis. 
PauL H. BERGERON 

Department of History 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 
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Trade, Skills, and Sympathy: 
The First Century and a Half of Commerce 
with the Near East 


By James A. Fiezp, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: The first American contacts with the Near East 
resulted from the new nation’s need for profitable foreign 
commerce. Loss of ships to Mediterranean pirates brought 
the founding of the navy and a war with Tripoli; hopes for the 
expansion of trade led in 1830 to a commercial treaty with 
the Ottoman Empire. But these commercial hopes were 
largely disappointed: over the next hundred years the rela- 
tive importance of the Levant trade diminished; more signifi- 
cant than the export of American products was that of mis- 
sionary benevolence and of modernizing skills. Nevertheless, 
the commercial and evangelical connection gave rise to a con- 
tinuing, if marginal, public and private interest in the region, 
as did the American concern for the principles of independence 
and self-determination. The results were paradoxical, as 
popular sympathy and the efforts of individuals worked both 
to uphold the Ottoman Empire against European pressures 
and to support minorities resistant to Ottoman rule. At times, 
as during the Greek war for independence, this support of 
minorities ran against commercial interests; at times, as in 
the Armenian question, it threatened political involvement; 
by the mid-twentieth century, with the increased impor- 
tance of oil and the establishment of the State of Israel, both 
consequences were apparent. 





James A Field, Jr., is Isaac H. Clothier Professor of History at Swarthmore College. 
He was educated at Harvard and Cambridge universities and is the author of History 
of US Naval Operations: Korea and of America and the Mediterranean World, 
1776-1882. 
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N perhaps his most quintessentially 

American proverb, Poor Richard de- 
scribed the mixture of materialism and 
idealism that has characterized his coun- 
trymen from that day to this: “An 
empty bag cannot stand upright.” As 
at home, so abroad: before the efforts 
of upright Americans to display their 
altruism through missionary and edu- 
cational work could well begin, some 
progress had to be made toward filling 
the bag. The first motive for American 
involvement in the Mediterranean was 
the economic one, deriving from the im- 
perative need of the young republic for 
commercial connections which would re- 
© place those lost by secession from the 
British Empire. Reinforced by the 
contemporary belief in commerce as a 
great civilizing agent and as a force for 
international peace and the uniting of 
mankind, this need for trade encouraged 
the development of a national foreign 
policy founded, as John Quincy Adams 
later described it, wholly on “commerce 
and navigation.” In the Mediterranean, 
as in the American West and elsewhere 
overseas, the private sector led the way, 
a situation that would endure well into 
the twentieth century. Yet the rela- 
tions that were developed with the outer 
world by merchant and shipmaster were 
not long limited to a simple exchange of 
goods. In the Mediterranean and Near 
East the export of American produce 
was soon followed by an export of Amer- 
ican skills and of American missionary 
benevolence, commodities which over the 
long run would prove of greater impor- 
tance than the items on conventional 
bills of lading. And finally, the needs 
_ of merchant and shipmaster for diplo- 
matic and naval support would bring 
about a United States government pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean as, in due 
course, elsewhere.* 


1 General sources for nineteenth-century 
American relations with the Mediterranean 


In the first years of independence, 
memories of a colonial commerce with 
the Mediterranean and the pressing need 
for trade brought a series of efforts to 
arrange commercial treaties with the 
countries bordering on that sea. In 
1787 negotiations with the Emperor of 
Morocco resulted in the signing of 
America’s first treaty with a non- 
European power. But the affable atti- 
tude of Morocco was not duplicated by 
the Barbary regencies—Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli—whose rulers profited from the 
American loss of British protection 
through the seizure of American ship- 
ping, the enslavement of American sea- 
men, and the extortion from the Ameri- 
can government of ransom and tribute. 
In the Washington administration these 
developments, at once hindrances to 
prosperity and affronts to national pride, 
led to the founding—or refounding—of 
the United States Navy and to a pro- 
gram of construction of frigates for use 
against Algiers. In 1801, with the in- 
auguration of the presumably pacifist 
and agrarian administration of Thomas 
Jefferson, this navy was committed to 
a difficult undeclared transoceanic war 
with Tripoli which would last until 
1805. 

From the beginning the problem of 
the Barbary pirates had worked to em- 
phasize the importance of commerce in 
the American scheme of international 
relations and of commercial expansion 
as part of the American secular mission. 
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COMMERCE WITH 


In the Adams administration Secretary 
of State Timothy Pickering had stressed 
the mutual benefit, for Barbary no less 
than for the United States, of the aboli- 
tion of piracy and its replacement by a 
rational trade; on the outskirts of 
Derna, after his epochal march from 
Alexandria, General William Eaton pro- 
claimed to the Tripolitans the American 
gospel of peace, trade, and prosperity. 
Ultimate success in the war with Tripoli, 
a remarkable accomplishment for so 
young and poor a country, contributed 
notably to American patriotism and self- 
confidence and offered precedents for the 
future. The mixture of American atti- 
tudes and activities which would charac- 
terize the country’s approach to impor- 
tant sectors of the non-European world 
and which would reappear most notably 
in China, Japan, and Korea was worked 
out in the Mediterranean in the first 
decades of American independence.* 


EARLY RELATIONS WITH TURKEY 


For American shipmasters the respite 
which followed the Tripolitan treaty of 
18C5 was brief. Tensions with Britain 
forced the recall of the Mediterranean 
Squadron and emboldened the pirates 
of Algiers; embargo, nonintercourse, and 
the War of 1812 temporarily destroyed 
American maritime trade. But in 1815 
the return of peace was at once followed 
by an expedition against Algiers which 
effectively ended the menace of Barbary 
piracy. The Mediterranean was now 
open, an era of European tranquillity 
had begun, and the rapid subsequent 
development of maritime activity in- 
cluded the opening of new trades with 
Musqat, on the far side of the Arabian 
peninsula, and with Smyrna, prin- 
cipel port of the Lévant. The latter 
commerce, in which American rum was 


2. Field, America and ths Mediterranean 
World, pp. 27-67, 
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exchanged for what Henry Clay called 
an “invoice of figs and opium,” had 
large consequences: the opium provided 
an important link in the early trade 
with China; among the Smyrna mer- 
chants there developed 2 growing inter- 
est in the economic possibilities of the 
Black Sea. Mercantile pressure upon 
the American government for the negoti- 
ation of a treaty with the Ottoman 
Empire which would regularize relations 
at Smyrna and permit the passage of 
the Dardanelles resulted, in the dec- 
ade of the twenties, in a series of ef- 
forts by naval and diplomatic agents to 
ascertain the practicability of such an 
arrangement. 

Yet although the Turks from the start 
seemed willing, the treaty was long de- 
layed. Of the factors which delayed its 
consummation, and which included Eu- 
ropean intrigue and Turkish preoccupa- 
tion with the Greek revolt, the most 
important was the development, not for 
the last time in American history, of 
conflict at home between popular feeling 
and economic interest: between those 
whose primary concern was with up- 
rightness and those who wanted to fill 
the bag; for by now the contagion of 
the American Revolution had spread to 
the Near East, and the struggle of the 
Greeks against their Turkish overlords 
excited in Americans a heady mixture of 
humanitarian and republican sentiment 
on behalf of the descendants of Pericles. 
This outburst of philhellenism brought 
forth proposals for American interven- 
tion, a congressional debate on the 
proper role of the United States in for- 
warding the spread of free institutions, 
the participation of a few volunteers, 
and a collection of money and goods for 
the relief of the distressed which fore- 
shadowed the vastly greater humani- 
tarian efforts of the period of the First 
World War. To the politicians, all this 
seemed to suggest that negotiations with 
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the Turks at Constantinople involved a 
certain risk at home.’ 

Nevertheless, and despite all distrac- 
tions, the commercial interest prevailed. 
In 1830 the Turkish Treaty was signed, 
and in the next year the first American 
diplomatic representative to Turkey, 
Commodore David Porter, reached 
Constantinople. But while diplomatic 
relations had at last been established, 
the economic consequences were dis- 
appointing: Indian opium was taking 
over the China market; despite the 
beginning inroads of modernization, a 
predominantly Islamic society could 
absorb only so much American rum; 
Turkish exports of wool were hindered 
by the American tariff structure. Al- 
though the Smyrna trade continued to 
grow slowly over the next decades, the 
commerce of the Black Sea never 
matched the original vision. 

But this situation, however disap- 
pointing to American entrepreneurs, was 
of small concern to the Turks. They, 
indeed, had never shared the American 
passion for trade. What had interested 
them, from the time of the first visit of 
an American warship to Constantinople 
in 1800, was American skills. Subject 
to increasing European pressures and 
torn by internal disaffection, the govern- 
ment of Mahmud II was deeply con- 
cerned with modernization, particularly 
in terms of armaments. And while de- 
fense of the European frontier was a 
matter of armies, the Greek revolt and 
the problems involved in the control of 
Egypt and the Barbary regencies em- 
phasized the importance of command of 
the sea. 

3 Field, America and the Mediterranean 
World, pp. 113-36, Edward M Earle, “Early 
American Policy Concerning Ottoman Mmori- 
ties,” Political Science Quarterly 42 (September 
1927), pp 337-67; idem, “American Interest 
in the Greek Cause, 1821-1827,” American 
Historical Review 33 (October 1927), pp. 
44-63. 


Here an American connection offered 
an attractive source of help: the coun- 
try was distant, politically uninvolved, 
and anti-European in bias; the Barbary 
wars had advertised America’s excel- 
lence in naval architecture. Throughout 
the negotiations that had preceded the 
treaty of 1830, and most notably after 
the catastrophe at Navarino, the Turks 
had repeatedly sought to make com- 
mercial concessions contingent on a gift 
of ships. This effort had been success- 
ful enough to lead to the inclusion in 
the treaty of a “separate and secret 
article’ which permitted the Ottoman 
Empire to build warships and procure 
ship timber in America with the assist- 
ance of the United States government, 
but this article was thrown out by the 
Senate, 

Curiously, and despite this Senate 
action, the years of American support 
of the Greeks were followed by a decade 
of American aid to the Turks. The mix 
of American desire for business oppor- 
tunity and of American belief in self- 
determination and modernization gave 
the Sultan more than he had asked for. 
As an “equivalent” for the rejected 
secret article, Commodore Porter, the 
American chargé, undertook to advise 
the Turks on methods of obtaining 
timber and ships of war. The arrival 
at Constantinople of Henry Eckford, a 
leading naval architect, with a corvette 
he had built on speculation and a 
letter of recommendation from President 
Jackson, promised still more. Taken 
on as chief constructor of the Ottoman 
navy, Eckford and his successor, Foster 
Rhodes, directed a building program 
that within the space of a few years had 
repaired the losses of Navarino and re- 
stored the Turkish navy to parity with 
the Russian Black Sea fleet. And while 
Porter, Eckford, and Rhodes helped with 
the problems of materiel, the training of 
military personnel in writing, ciphering, 
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and geography was assisted by the 
first American missionaries to reach the 
Turkish capital.‘ 

Although the American presence at 
Constantinople acquired a considerably 
lower profile as a result of the political 
changes that followed the death of 
Mahmud I in 1839, the connection was 
not broken. JIntermittently, over the 
years, a variety of American technicians 
and promoters appeared: Samuel Colt 
with his revolvers, salesmen for Morse’s 
telegraph, steamboat builders. In 1846, 
in response to Turkish requests, the 
American government provided two ex- 
perts to advise on cotton growing, one 
of whom made the first important dis- 
covery of Turkish deposits of emery. 
But despite these halting and diversified 
steps toward modernization, it was the 
problem of maritime defense that most 
concerned the rulers of the East. 
Briefly, the Egyptian pasha Mehemet 
Ali showed an interest in American 
ships; in 1850 and again in 1858 Otto- 
man naval missions were dispatched to 
the United States; from 1854 to 
1856 negotiations for the first Amer- 
ican treaty with Persia were compli- 
cated by insistent Persian desires for 
American naval protection.® 

By mid-century, then, the importance 
of American skills, the distant and de- 
tached situation of the United States, 
and the absence of any very divisive 
issues had led to a general, if somewhat 
diffuse, atmosphere of Turko-American 
friendship in which even the steady 
growth of the American Near Eastern 
missionary effort went on without any 

“very serious difficulty. Although opinion 
at home was divided, the Americans in 
Turkey unanimously supported the 


4. Gordon, American Relations with Turkey, 
pp. 43-44; Field, America and the Mediter- 
ranean World, pp. 141-53, 165-70. 

5. Field, America and the Mediterranean 
World, pp. 248-54, 256-61. 
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Ottoman cause during the Crimean War. 
With the coming of the American Civil 
War, the Turks, who had had sufficient 
experience of their own with rebellion, 
sided with the Union government. 


THe LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY 


To America, the ordeal of civil war 
and the difficulties of Reconstruction 
brought a changed attitude toward the 
outer world. Domestic problems occu- 
pied the country’s energies; the railroad 
replaced the clipper ship; and the de- 
cline of the merchant marine was fol- 
lowed by a lessening of the maritime 
interest that had early led to so forward 
a policy in the Mediterranean. In the 
Levant, too, things were changing, as the 
importance of the Eastern Question in- 
creasingly involved the Great Powers 
and made Great Britain the pre- 
dominant influence at Constantinople. 
Nevertheless, the American missionary 
interest in the Near East continued to 
grow, and the commercial link, although 
of small importance to either party, 
remained. 

This commerce in the new age was 
affected both by a new treaty of 1862, 
which reduced Turkish export duties, 
and by changes in the American econ- 
omy and tariff structure. The result 
was both an expansion in dollar volume 
of trade and a change in its composi- 
tion. Turkish exports to the United 
States, traditionally a mix of raw ma- 
terials and consumption goods, had con- 
sistently exceeded in value Turkish im- 
ports from America; and this situation 
remained unchanged. But the invoice 
of opium in the postwar years was 
rivaled and in some cases surpassed by 
wool, fruits, and nuts, and at the cen- 
tury’s end, by licorice. Until the new 
chemistry came to the rescue, the begin- 
ning American information explosion re- 
quired a sizable import from Egypt of 
rags for the manufacture of paper. In- 
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creasing American prosperity brought a 
first wave of tourism, a growing interest 
in Egyptology, and the removal of an- 
tiquities from Turkey, Cyprus, and 
Egypt to the museums of the eastern 
United States. 

On the outward passage, in addition 
to a growing philanthropic export, the 
postwar years saw an increased ship- 
ment of manufactured items. This was 
perhaps most notable in the field of 
armaments: to the Turks, in contrast 
with their earlier concern with naval 
matters, European pressures now em- 
phasized the importance of armies, a 
situation that gave rise to very large 
purchases of American Civil War surplus 
rifles and ammunition. But there were 
also peaceful exports, as of agricultural 
machinery, and such one-time sales as 
the Pullman zars for the Viceroy of 
Egypt’s private train and the locomo- 
tives for the newly completed Jaffa- 
Jerusalem railway. Most remarkable, 
perhaps, and certainly most paradoxical 
in view of what the future held, was the 
change in the nature of American fluid 
exports as distilled spirits gave way to 
refined petroleum: in 1879 the American 
consul at Constantinople could rejoice in 
the fact that “even the sacred lamps 
over the Prophet’s tomb at Mecca are 
fed with oil from Pennsylvania.” But 
within the decade the competition of 
Russian and Rumanian oil was begin- 
ning to be felt, and in the ’90s the 
development of a British shipping mo- 
nopoly in the eastern Mediterranean ad- 
versely affected all aspects of Ottoman- 
American trade.’ 

Well before these end-of-the-century 
developments, the relative importance of 
Near Eastern commerce had been de- 
clining. Such growth as occurred in the 
Levant trade was far oversnadowed 
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both by American internal development 
and, in the area of foreign commerce, 
by the expansion of trade with the de- 
veloped North Atlantic nations. Al- 
though particular individuals and groups 
remained concerned, the latter nine- 
teenth century was a period of dimin- 
ished American interest in the Mediter- 
ranean and Near East. 

Nevertheless, the basic nature of the 
involvement remained unchanged from 
earlier years. For Near Eastern govern- 
ments and population groups, the United 
States remained important primarily as 
a source of needed skills and of distant 
and presumably disinterested support. 
For the Americans, over and above the 
slight commercial connection, the main 
problems were those of the protection of 
missionaries and of their client groups 
within the Ottoman Empire. As had 
been the case since the period of the 
Greek revolt and the negotiations for 
the Turkish treaty, the issues of the 
availability of American skills and the 
protection of Ottoman minorities were 
linked by the American concern for the 
self-determination of peoples. The re- 
sult was a curious interaction in which 
such slight American influence as was 
available was deployed both on behalf 
of Near Eastern governments threatened 
by European pressures and, within the 
Near East, on behalf of ethnic, religious, 
or geographic minorities against these 
same governments. 


Crete and Bulgaria 


In European and Asiatic Turkey, 
these developments first manifested 
themselves on the island of Crete and 
in Bulgaria. In Crete, in 1866, a rebel- 
lion against Turkish rule gave rise to 
some interference by the American 
consul, while at home echoes arose of 
the ancient philhellenism and Turko- 
phobia. Ten years later, unrest in the 
Balkans brought a more important in- 
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volvement. Urged on, subsequent to 
Turkish repression of an abortive Bul- 
garian uprising, by the authorities at 
Robert College, the American diplomat 
Eugene Schuyler and the American re- 
porter J. A. MacGahan made a thorough 
and unofficial investigation of the 
“Bulgarian Horrors.” Published in the 
British press, their reports stimulated 
the eloquence of Gladstone, shook the 
Disraeli ministry, and influenced the 
course of the Eastern Crisis of 1876 and 
the gaining of Bulgarian independence. 
Since this last development was largely 
the result of Russian pressure, it is one 
of the more remarkable curiosities of 
history that the first constitution of this 
newly independent country was written 
by this same Eugene Schuyler, still of 
course acting unofficially.’ 


Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt 


On the North African shore, in these 
same years, the same uniformities were 
evident. Despite some efforts to expand 
it, trade remained minimal. Algiers 
was long since French, but in Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Egypt, events brought forth 
evidences of American support of self- 
determination, of American humanitar- 
janism, and of the value for countries 
attempting to modernize themselves of 
the American example and of American 
skills. 

In Tunis, in the post-bellum years, 
increasing European pressure seems to 
have led to thoughts of seeking Amer- 
ican protection or annexation. Although 
no response was made to these remark- 
able proposals, a developing crisis with 
Italy appears in fact to have been liqui- 
dated with the help of advice from the 
American consul. In Tripoli, the at- 
tempts of the American consul to sup- 
press the slave trade from inner Africa, 
and his proposals for the seizure of an 
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American naval base at Benghazi, led to 
a minor crisis. Far more important, 
however, than either of these affairs was 
the contribution of American expertise 
to the modernizing and expansionist 
schemes of the Egyptian Khedive Ismail. 
As far back as the reign of Mehemet 
Ali the apparent autonomy of Egypt, 
the persistent tensions between its ruler 
and the Turkish sultan, and hopes for 
the expansion of commerce had led the 
State Department to contemplate the 
possibility of negotiating a commercial 
treaty. Although no such treaty was 
made, the special nature of the Egyptian 
situation did lead the United States in 
1848 to establish at Alexandria its first 
consulate-general. The cotton famine 
that accompanied the American Civil 
War brought immense prosperity to 
Egypt and stimulated its ruler to further 
thoughts of independence; the conclu- 
sion of the war found the United States 
with a surplus both of arms manufac- 
turing capacity and of experienced mili- 
tary men. In 1869 the interaction of 
these conditions led to the purchase 
by the Egyptian government of large 
quantities of American arms and arms 
manufacturing machinery, and to the 
recruitment, in apparent anticipation of 
an Egyptian war for independence, of a 
contingent of former Union and Con- 
federate officers under the leadership of 
the gifted General Charles P. Stone. 
In actuality, no such war took place, 
but the American officers, ultimately 
about fifty in number, helped for a 
decade and a half to forward Egyptian 
modernization and expansion. The gen- 
eral staff was reorganized and training 
procedures brought up to date. Efforts 
were made to improve the Egyptian 
educational system both within and 
without the army. In support of Is- 
mail’s ambitious program of southward 
expansion, a notable program of explor- 
ing and mapping was carried out; an 
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American officer ascended the head- 
waters of the Nile to treat with the 
ruler of Buganda; and others staffed an 
expedition against Abyssinia. 

In their Egyptian service the Amer- 
ican officers, as well as contributing the 
skills they had acquired in western 
exploration and in the Civil War, 
demonstrated their American belief in 
self-determination and modernization. 
Much the same sympathy and hope for 
the Egyptian future was shown by 
American visitors, by the American con- 
suls general, and by the American judges 
on the mixed courts. The pressure of 
European bankers on the over-extended 
Khedive was condemned, as was Euro- 
pean great power support for the bank- 
ers; the rise of Arabi Pasha brought 
forth sympathy for Egyptian national- 
ism. In 1882, as a British bombardment 
of Alexandria appeared imminent, the 
American minister at Constantinople, 
General Lew Wallace of Ben Hur fame, 
worked energetically to liquidate the 
crisis and to preserve Turkish sover- 
eignty and persuaded the government 
in Washington to offer its services as 
mediator.® 

The effort was unsuccessful; the 
British took over Egypt. But Wallace’s 
action in this crisis and his general con- 
duct while at Constantinople had led to 
a friendship with Abdul Hamid remi- 
niscent of that between Commodore 
Porter and Mahmud: on more than one 
occasion the Sultan pressed the Amer- 
ican to accept employment in the service 
of the Ottoman Empire. Yet however 
agreeable, individual friendships of this 
sort could’ not defuse the most serious 
problem that disturbed the relations be- 
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tween the American and Turkish gov- 
ernments in the last years of the cen- 
tury. This problem, exacerbated by 
Turkish decadence, the importance of 
the missionary effort, and the growth 
of American power, centered on the 
Armenians, the community with which 
the missionaries had enjoyed their great- 
est success. In 1894-95, exaggerated 
Turkish fears of conspiracy among these 
people led to massacres which made the 
Bulgarian Horrors seem of small ac- 
count, which resulted in extensive dam- 
age to missionary property, and which 
gave rise to much indignation in Amer- 
ica. Earlier, at the time of the Eastern 
Crisis, the Commander of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron had commented on the 
magnitude of the missionary effort and 
on its “many and influential friends at 
home.” Number and influence had, con- 
tinued to increase, and the result was an 
excited senatorial debate and some seri- 
ous consideration by the Cleveland ad- 
ministration of the possibilities of joint 
Anglo-American intervention.® 

But no such intervention developed, 
and despite these complications, the 
Near East remained a region of mar- 
ginal interest to American policymakers. 
Although problems of missionary protec- 
tion were on the increase and missionary 
influence was growing at home, the 
evangelistic effort remained basically a 
private and nonpolitical affair. Al- 
though trade continued, its importance 
seemed minimal compared with that 
with Europe, with such provinces of 
America’s “new empire” as Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, or Brazil, or even with 
the Far East. In the decade of the 
seventies, individual diplomats had urged 
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the acquisition of naval bases in Tripoli 
and at Bab el Mandeb, but their pro- 
posals drew no response from Washing- 
ton. In 1886, when the Persians, 
pressed between Russia and Britain, of- 
fered “industrial and commercial as- 
cendancy” in exchange for American 
technical assistance, nothing came of the 
matter. As the century drew to a close, 
American relations with the Near East 
continued to show much the same mix 
of private and official interest that had 
characterized them from the beginning. 
The most visible manifestations of 
American interest in the region remained 
the missionaries and the navy, a fact 
sufficiently well symbolized when mis- 
sionary claims for damages following the 
Armenian massacres were settled only 
by being disguised as part of the cost 
of an armored cruiser that the Sultan 
purposed building in the United States.?° 


THe EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


From the administration of William 
McKinley to that of Woodrow Wilson, 
relations between the United States and 
the Near East continued to be domi- 
nated by the traditional American pur- 
suits of making money and of doing 
good. Yet the atmosphere in which 
these endeavors went on was changing. 
Both those concerned with filling the 
bag and those whose business it was to 
stand upright found their activities af- 
fected by a growing Turkish national- 
ism and by a world shrinking as the 
result of improvements in transporta- 
tion and communication, while the de- 
velopment of large-scale economic or- 
ganization momentarily gave rise to a 
more forward policy on the part of the 
American government. 

Although the dollar value of Amer- 
ican trade with Turkey tripled between 
1900 and 1914, the importance of this 
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commerce to the United States remained 
minuscule. The combined value of ex- 
ports and imports in any given year 
never exceeded some $25 million; of this 
modest total American exports com- 
prised a still more modest fifth, with 
petroleum, textiles, and metal products 


- the leading commodities. Although the 


United States absorbed almost a quarter 
of all Turkish exports, this amount, 
however important to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, made up only about one percent 
of all American imports. In the com- 
position of this import trade, the most 
noteworthy change was the sudden 
rise of Turkish tobacco to a position of 
dominance, the result of the develop- 
ment in 1902 of the modern Turkish 
blend cigarette and the rapid conse- 
quent increase of American cigarette 
consumption. More striking, if less 
productive in outcome, than the trend 
of exports and imports was the evidence 
of the new scale of American economic 
aspiration manifested in efforts to estab- 
lish a U.S.-flag steamship connection 
with the Near East and in the 
negotiations for the so-called Chester 
concession. 

In the American West the latter years 
of the nineteenth century had been 
notable for railroad construction and for 
the advent of large-scale mining enter- 
prise. By the turn of the century, 
practitioners of these activities had 
moved southward into Latin America 
and were talking of the possibilities of 
China. Now the union of promotional 
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optimism, of the modernizing hopes of 
the Young Turks, and of the dollar 
diplomacy of the Taft administration 
brought forth ambitious proposals for 
the Ottoman Empire. Both the new 
trends in economic development and the 
ancient link between commerce and the 
navy were reflected in the efforts of a 
retired naval officer, Rear Admiral 
Colby M. Chester. 

Having derived a vision of the 
economic possibilities of the Ottoman 
Empire while earlier serving in the 
Mediterranean, Chester returned to 
Constantinople in 1908 as the represent- 
ative of a number of American com- 
mercial groups. A cordial reception by 
the Turks led to the organization of the 
Ottoman-American Development Com- 
pany and to the projection of a gran- 
diose scheme which envisaged linking 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
the Persian border by a thousand miles 
of railroad track and the exploitation of 
mineral deposits along the right of way. 
In 1910 a preliminary agreement with 
the Turkish government was secured. 
But the proposal was never well worked 
out, and the company found itself op- 
posed both by rival American interests 
and, far more important, by Russian 
and German political aspirations. De- 
spite a remarkable degree of support 
from the State Department and the 
best efforts of Ambassador William W. 
Rockhill, author of the original Chinese 
Open Door note, the Turkish door in 
this case never quite swung open.** 

So trade, if still expanding, remained 
small, and an ambitious but ill-conceived 
development plan was frustrated. These 
same years, it should perhaps be noted, 
also saw the expansion of two other 
American activities—tourism and ar- 
chaeological exploration of Egypt and 
Syria—which could perhaps be put 
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down as invisible additions to the Amer- 
ican import balance, But as before, the 
principal entangling involvement in the 
Near East was that resulting from the 
efforts of the exporters of benevolence. 
The missionaries and their wards re- 
mained hostages to fortune. 

The problem of ensuring the safety 
of the missionaries, growing since the 
mid-nineteenth century, remained dra- 
matically evident in the kidnaping of 
Miss Helen Stone by Macedonian brig- 
ands and in the murder of the Rev- 
erend Benjamin Labaree in Persia. In 
1908-9, renewed Armenian massacres 
once again raised the still more puzzling 
problem of protection of missionary 
clienteles and the whole “matter of great 
perplexity, difficulty and importance” of 
the relations of missionaries to both host 
and home governments.1* By this time, 
too, the long-continued missionary pres- 
ence, improvements in ocean transporta- 
tion, and disorder within the Ottoman 
Empire had Jed to a considerable emi- 
gration of Christians to the United 
States: between 1899 and 1914 some 
forty-six thousand Armenians and 
eighty-six thousand Syrians left for 
America. For the Near Eastern mis- 
sionaries this early brain drain, involv- 
ing as it did the departure of so many 
of their most hopeful converts, appeared 
a tragedy; since a considerable number 
of these immigrants ultimately returned 
to the Near East, the movement also 
injected difficult questions of natu- 
ralization and citizenship into the rela- 
tions of the American and Turkish 
governments.** 
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Expanded American representation 


Perhaps as a result of these troubles, 
perhaps merely in response to improved 
transportation and a shrinking world, 
the years before the First World War 
were marked by an expansion of both 
official and unofficial American repre- 
sentation in the regions bordering the 
eastern Mediterranean. In 1906 the 
legation at Constantinople was raised to 
embassy status; in 1909 the State De- 
partment set up an infant Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs; new consulates 
were opened, and the old ones at 
Beirut and Smyrna were upgraded into 
consulates-general. In 1911 the appear- 
ance of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for the Near East, with head- 
quarters at Constantinople and branches 
in other commercial centers, testified to 
the eternal optimism of the American 
businessman." 

Despite the expansion of diplomatic 
and consular bureaucracy, official rela- 
tions with the region remained, with the 
single exception of the Chester conces- 
sion affair, ostentatiously nonpolitical. 
During the Taft administration the 
traditional American nonparticipating 
approval of the march of liberty showed 
itself in presidential eulogies of apparent 
advances of constitutional forms of gov- 
ernment in Turkey and Persia. But 
that was all. Despite pressure and peti- 
tions from missionary and peace groups, 
and despite some inclinations on the part 
of the President and evident Turkish 
receptivity, the possibility of American 
mediation in the Italo-Turkish war or 
in the ensuing Balkan crisis was blocked 
by the State Department. Nor did the 
government evidence any sympathy or 
support for the new Zionist communities 
that were beginning to appear in Pales- 
tine. Although the United States re- 
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mained attractive to Near Eastern gov- 
ernments as a distant and disinterested 
source of skills, the State Department 
maintained a very hands-off attitude. 
The appointment, in response to Persian 
requests, of W. Morgan Shuster as 
treasurer-general of Persia was due more 
to the interest of the President than to 
that of the Department. And when 
Russian pressure for Shuster’s dismissal 
brought Persian appeals for diplomatic 
support, no official response developed.1® 


Tar First WorLD WAR 


The war that erupted in the summer 
of 1914 had profound effects upon the 
Near East. The spread of fighting into 
Ottoman regions and the inflamed na- 
tionalisms of subject populations made 
the area the seat both of international 
and of civil conflict. With the ultimate 
defeat of the Central Powers, it became 
clear that the Ottoman Empire, so long 
ailing and so long clinging to life, had 
finally been shattered beyond repair. 

The entrance of Turkey into the war 
in November 1914 greatly intensified 
the long-existing problems of the pro- 
tection of American citizens and Amer- 
ican interests. The Sultan’s proclama- . 
tion of a Jihad and the resultant fears 
of generalized massacres of Christians 
gave rise to calls for help which were 
answered by the deployment of two 
American battleships to Turkish waters. 
Again, as in the small wars of the pre- 
ceding decade, political involvement was 
avoided as requests for American sup- 
port of Persian neutrality were put off. 
But to the individual American edu- 
cators and missionaries, now largely cut 
off from home, the war brought tragedy 
as fighting in th Caucasus spilled over 
into western Pesia and as the Russian 
invasion of Anatòlia was followed by the 
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greatest of Armenian massacres and 
deportations. 

Efforts by Ambassador Henry Mor- 
genthau, on instructions from Washing- 
ton, to mitigate these horrors by repre- 
sentations to the Turkish government 
were of small effect. But reports from 
the missionaries at the center of the 
storm brought a prodigious mobilization 
of American relief efforts. With the ad- 
vice of Ambassador Morgenthau, the sup- 
port of prominent philanthropists, and 
the public endorsement of President 
Wilson, committees were formed to assist 
the Armenians, the Syrians, and the Per- 
sians. Coalescing, these groups were in 
due course incorporated by Congress as 
Near East Relief, an enterprise which 
over the next decade and a half would 
collect and expend more than $100 
million.17 

By early 1917 the apparent immi- 
nence of an American declaration of war 
with Germany made for further compli- 
cations. But although the Turks, under 
German pressure, broke off relations, no 
hostilities ensued, and congressional 
bellicosity was contained by administra- 
tion pressure and by the influence of 
missionary groups. Yet while American 
belligerent aims were concentrated on 
the defeat of Germany, the remedies for 
the world’s ills contained in Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points had no obvious geo- 
graphic bounds. In the Wilsonian pro- 
gram, missionaries saw hope for an 
Armenian nation, Persians of support 
against both Russia and Great Britain, 
and Egyptians of freedom from the 
occupying power. With war’s end, the 
promise of Point Twelve of autonomy 
for “the other nationalities . . . under 
Turkish rule” merged with the prob- 
lems of the secret treaties and the 
proposed mandate system to produce 
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both a situation of the greatest com- 
plexity and proposals for the greatest 
possible American involvement. ‘The 
friendship and respect in which the 
United States was held as a result of a 
century of nonpolitical activity in the 
Near East, evidenced in the reports of 
Henry C. King, Charles R. Crane, and 
General James G. Harbord, brought 
forth ‘recommendations that America 
assume the mandatory responsibilities 
for the proposed subdivisions of the 
Turkish Empire.7* 

This attempt to transform the long- 
standing cultural and humanitarian rela- 
tionship into an open-ended political 
commitment came one war too soon: the 
country was not yet ready to undertake 
the burdens of the years after 1945. 
The unceremonious rejection by the 
Congress of these proposals, together 
with the League and the Treaty, testified 
again to the American resistance to 
political involvement. But the world 
was getting smaller, American interests 
were such as to prevent a total with- 
drawal, and new nationalisms and new 
economic developments would shortly 
raise new problems. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


Despite the changes wrought by con- 
flict, by population movements, and by 
the postwar proliferation of Near East- 
ern political units. peace gradually re- 
turned. With it there came a revival of 
the hopes of missionary and business- 
man and a revived export of American 
skills. These private activities were 
accompanied, as usual, by a modicum of 
governmental support. The efforts of 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol, high commis- 
sioner at Constantinople from 1919 to 
1927, as of American diplomacy in gen- 
eral, reflected a generalized emphasis on 
equal opportunity and the Open Door. 
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CoMMERCE WITH 


As the postwar exchanges of populations 
and the accomplishments of the new 
Turkey improved the image of the ter- 
rible Turk at home, the participation of 
the United States as an active observer 
at the Lausanne Conference of 1922-23 
was followed by the working out of new 
treaty relationships. 

Throughout the Near East, during 
the inter-war years, the presence of the 
multinational corporation became in- 
creasingly evident, as cigarette and auto- 
mobile manufacturers, branch banks, 
and oil companies followed the road 
earlier marked out by Singer Sewing 
Machine. American technical assistance 
of various sorts again became conspicu- 
ous, as in the Millspaugh mission to 
Iran, the Turkish economic survey of 
1933-34, and the work of agronomists in 
Egypt and educational advisers in Traq. 
As travel and communication again 
eased and the world continued to shrink, 
Western ideas and aspirations increas- 
ingly influenced local elites, while at the 
same time the discoveries of Western 
archaeologists and the efforts of West- 
ern Zionists contributed to growing 
nationalism and xenophobia.!® 

But these more or less traditional and 
predictable developments were increas- 
ingly overshadowed by the new problem 
of oil. As the first petroleum-exporting 
nation, the United States had early 
found an outlet in the Near East; al- 
though Russian and Rumanian oil had 
subsequently pre-empted this market, 
American interests had retained an im- 
portant role in distribution; in 1914 a 
beginning search for new sources within 
the Ottoman Empire had been inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of war. For 
both Europeans and Americans, the war 
years had emphasized the importance of 
petroleum to modern life, as indeed to 
national survival. Since in the United 
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States they had also raised fears of in- 
adequate domestic supplies, the immedi- 
ate postwar period saw attempts by 
American oil companies to gain entrance 
to Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Yet despite the overriding importance 
of the stakes at issue, State Department 
disinclination to become politically in- 
volved continued, as from the beginning, 
to contrast with the forwardness of 
American entrepreneurs and with local 
desires for American skills and Amer- 
ican support. Having earlier failed to 
involve the American government, the 
Persians, in 1922 and for some years 
thereafter, attempted to use American 
oil companies to counter British penetra- 
tion. And in much the same way that 
the informal diplomacy of the Smyrna 
merchants had preceded the establish- 


_ ment of treaty relations with the Porte, 


the diplomacy of the oil companies now 
marched ahead of that of Washington. 
Although friction with the British over 
access to Near Eastern mandates was 
settled in 1927 by corporation diplo- 
macy and American participation in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, no American 
minister was accredited to Bagdad until 
1932. In the Arabian peninsula the 
explorations of Karl Twitchell and the 
negotiation of the 1933 Socal conces- 
sion preceded by some years the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic representation.” 

These continuities were matched by 
others. However great the changes in 
the map or in the composition of inter- 
national trade, similarities with the past 
remained visible. In the new age of oil, 
as in the early nineteenth century, 
American imports from the Middle East 
consisted primarily of raw materials, and 
American exports to this region of skills 
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and sympathy. Again, as so often in 
the past, tensions developed between 
those concerned with filling the bag and 
those whose primary interests were hu- 
manitarian. Much as the Greek revolt 
and the growth of American philhellen- 
ism had constituted the chief obstacle to 
the negotiation of the Turkish treaty, so 
now the rise of Zionism and the claims 


of another oppressed people upon Amer- 
ican sympathy produced political prob- 
lems for those concerned with the ex- 
ploitation of Middle Eastern oil. But 
by now the issues, whether humanitar- 
ian, political, or economic, were of 
incomparably greater magnitude, and 
the tensions between them were to be 
much longer lasting. 


American Educational and Missionary Efforts in the 
Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries 


By Bayard DopcE 


ABSTRACT: In 1810 the American Board Mission was 
founded. Nine years later two missionaries were sent to the 
Middle East. ‘They were followed by many men and women 
who devoted themselves to evangelism in the Ottoman Empire 
and later in Iran. Because the Ottoman government did not 
permit them to proselytize Muslims, and the Catholics objected 
to any form of interference, their work was principally with 
the Greek Orthodox, Armenians, and Nestorians. In 1850 the 
Ottoman government authorized the establishment of an evan- 
gelical “millet,” or sect; so Protestant churches were built and 
congregations organized. 

During the middle of the nineteenth century, the mission- 
aries also established many high schools, as well as ten or a 
dozen colleges. Because of the war and political disturbances, 
some of the colleges have been obliged to transfer to new 
localities, or else to close down. Robert College and the 
Constantinople Woman’s College at Istanbul, the American 
University of Beirut, and the American University in Cairo 
have grown to be large institutions, still active and useful. 
These schools, colleges, and universities have been influential 
in creating constructive contacts between the peoples of the 
Middle East and of America. 
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WE Alezis de Tocqueville visited 
the United States during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, he 
found that religion was the foremost 
interest of the country. It was a time of 
camp meetings, revivals, and conver- 
sions.’ 


THE Drvne CALL 


In 1810 a group of students petitioned 
members of the Congregational church 
to undertake foreign missionary work. 
During the same year the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was established.? 

In 1819 Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons 
were sent abroad as missionaries. They 
were told to form a center at Jerusalem, 
but Parsons died in 1822, while Fisk 
found that the conditions in the Holy 
City were unfavorable. He, accord- 
ingly, went to Malta, where Daniel Tem- 
ple was setting up a small printing press. 

These pioneers were followed by a 
succession of volunteers, most of whom 
were married and many of whom came 
from farms in New England. In 1824, 
in spite of friction with the Maronites, 
William Goodall and Isaac Bird estab- 
lished a center at Beirut, where a school 
was started with seven pupils. 

However, in 1831 William Goodall 
went to Istanbul as the first American 
missionary at the capital of the Otto- 
man Empire. He started some schools 
which were so popular that the Sultan 
asked him to organize some government 
schools, with the help of the newly es- 
tablished American Legation. He also 
translated the Bible into an Armenian 
text that the people could easily under- 
stand, 

1. David H. Finnie, Pioneers East: The 
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In 1829 Eli Smith and Harrison 
Dwight were sent to Iran in order to 
study opportunities for missionary work. 
Probably as the result of this visit, 
Asahal Grant and his wife organized a 
station for work with the Nestorians at 
Urumia, while Justin Perkins of Am- 
herst, also accompanied by his wife, 
started missionary activity at Tabriz. 

Later, in 1832, Eli Smith came to 
Beirut, when the Malta Press was di- 
vided between that city and Izmir. In 
1848 he began his modern translation 
of the Bible into Arabic, but died in 
1851 before the work was finished. 


POLICIES AND CONDITIONS FOR WORK 


During the nineteenth century the 
Ottoman Sultan did not allow the for- 
eign missionaries to proselytize the 
Muslims. Accordingly, the missionaries 
learned that they must limit their work 
to Christians and Jews. Needless to 
say, the Jews and the communities af- 
filiated with the Church of Rome greatly 
resented Protestant interference. The 
pioneer missionaries, therefore, found 
themselves obliged to work among the 
Greek Orthodox, Armenians, and Nesto- 
rians. These minority groups formed 
such a large part of the population of 
the Middle East that they offered the 
Americans an extensive field of work. 

The original policy of the pioneers 
was to reform the oriental churches 
from within, rather than to establish a 
Protestant sect to compete with them. 
But the church ecclesiastics were so 
conservative that they resisted all 
reform. 

During the nineteenth century the 
members of the oriental churches be- 
came so disgruntled with their leaders 
that they sought a church which could 
be free from what they came to consider 
superstition and hypocrisy. Accord- 
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ingly, just before the middle of the past 
century, the First Evangelical Armenian 
Church was established. At about the 
same time, the American Board adopted 
the policy of “forming churches from 
the native converts, even though this 
resulted in the creation of a new sect.” * 

Finally, in 1850, the Ottoman gov- 
ernment gave official recognition to a 
Protestant “millet” or sect, with the 
same privileges as those enjoyed by the 
other sects of the empire.® 

Although the missionaries reached a 
certain proportion of the population 
through their churches and religious 
gatherings, their great influence was due 
to their personal example. For example, 
during the 1860 massacres in Lebanon, 
the Druzes threatened the Christians in 
the village of Abay, where Simeon 
Calhoun was the missionary. Until the 
government troops arrived to punish the 
Druzes, first the Christians and later 
the Druzes entrusted their valuables 
to Calhoun without even asking for 
receipts.® 

The missionaries showed remarkable 
fortitude in spite of discomfort, danger, 
and death. Between 1836 and 1842 
eight members of the Syria Mission died, 
and between 1819 and 1844 thirteen 
wives passed away.’ Many of the chil- 
dren also fell ill and died before they 
could be properly cared for. 


GATHERING IN THE HARVEST 


In 1857, when Eli Smith died, Dr. 
Cornelius Van Dyck continued trans- 
lating the Bible into an easily under- 
stood Arabic. He finished in 1865. At 
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about the same time many church build- 
ings were erected, and local pastors were 
trained to conduct services. Hymn 
books were also printed in the vernacu- 
lar languages. Foreign words were 
often used with familiar tunes; thus, 
“Old Black Joe” became a funeral hymn 
in Arabic. 

The American Board did not establish 
missionary centers unless the local peo- 
ple sought them. But the members of 
the minority groups in Turkey were 
so eager to have help that the work 
expanded rapidly. There were some 
twenty mission stations in Turkey, many 
of which included two or more American 
families.® 

Between 1819 and 1844, sixty mis- 
sionaries were sent to the Middle East.® 
In 1847 an indigenous evangelical 
church was established in the Arabic- 
speaking parts of the empire, with activ- 
ities at Beirut, Abay, Hasbayah, Aleppo, 
Tripoli, and B’Hamdun.? 

The work became so extensive that in 
1870 the American Board of the Con- 
gregational Church limited its activities 
to the Turkish, Armenian, and Greek 
peoples of Turkey. Activities among 
the Arabic-speaking peoples, as well as 
for the Nestorians and Persians, became 
the responsibility of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

In 1872 James Bassett founded a mis- 
sion station at Tehran. Work was also 
developed at Tabriz, where there were 
numerous Nestorians. There was an 
important center at Hamadan and, in 
spite of unsettled political conditions, an 
effort was made to promote evangelism 
at Rusht, Kazvin, Kermanshah, and 
Mashad.” 
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In the meantime, the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of North America con- 
ducted some work at Damascus and 
Latakiyah. Somewhat later the Amer- 
ican Friends founded a mission station 
at Ramallah, north of Jerusalem. 

One of the most important missions 
supported by the Americans was started 
in Egypt in 1854 by the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. There 
are several religious groups in Egypt, 
but the majority of the Christians are 


Copts. There were central mission 
stations at Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Assiut. Altogether, there were a hun- 


dred missionaries working in ten cities, 
with two hundred organized evangelical 
churches. 

Missionary work was carried on in 
the Sudan, not only at Khartum, but 
also among the African tribesmen of the 
south. The Mission Press at Malakal 
printed material in at least seven tribal 
dialects. The Director of Education for 
the Sudan told me that he attended a 
communion service at Waw. He recalls 
that it was difficult for him to be as 
devout as he should have been because 
a completely naked girl was kneeling 
down just in front of him! 

In Iraq and along the east coast of 
Arabia, the Dutch Reform Mission 
maintained a staff of thirty-six men and 
women, including medical workers, edu- 
cators, and evangelists. Basrah, Ku- 
wait, and Bahrain were examples of 
places in which some progress could be 
made, in spite of strong resistance on the 
part of the local people. 

During the years 1895 and 1896, the 
American Board suffered from the Arme- 
nian massacres, which caused havoc in 
many places where the missionary work 
had been thriving. More will be said 
about the horrors of massacre when we 
discuss the First World War. 


12. Ibid, p. 675. 


MEDICAL Work 


Jesus himself gained much of his 
power by means of healing; so it is not 
surprising that the medical work of the 
missions did more than anything else 
to overcome mistrust and to dramatize 
the meaning of His teachings. 

Hospitals were established at Aintab 
and Mardin, to be followed by others 
at Konia, Caesarea, Marsovan, and Van. 
There were also hospitals at Cilicia and 
North Lebanon. Subsequently, a hos- 
pital was founded at Deir al-Zor on 
the Euphrates. There were two hos- 
pitals conducted by the mission in Egypt 
and an important medical center at 
Hamadan. 

The missionaries also co-operated with 
the Medical School of the American 
University and the Johanniter Hospital 
of the Knights of St. John at Beirut. 
After the First World War, the Ad- 
miral Bristol Hospital was established 
at Istanbul. 

There were also a number of clinics 
with rooms for needy patients in a few 
of the towns of Arabia. Not only did 
the missionary serve the patients in the 
hospital, but often he went on long 
camel and horseback rides to visit the 
sick in distant places. 

Dr. Paul W. Harrison, for instance, 
not only cared for patients on the coast 
of east Arabia, but he also went to the 
interior, to serve members of the royal 
family and leading tribesmen.” 

In her charming book about her life 
at Kuwait, Mrs. Calverley tells how her 
medical work won the confidence of the 
Muslims in what in those days was an 
orthodox seaport town. When she first 
opened a clinic, the local women were 
afraid to come to her. Finally, a well- 
to-do lady brought ber daughter, who 
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was suffering from a painful abscess. 
When Mrs. Calverley stopped the pain, 
it so impressed her patient that an- 
other lady requiring an abdominal 
operation came to the clinic. The oper- 
ation was successful and doubt turned 
into friendship. Soon Edwin and 
Eleanor Calverley were locally trusted 
and beloved.” 

The missionary medical work is so 
important that it deserves a whole book, 
rather than a few paragraphs in this 
article. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that every patient who was given 
treatment became a supporter of the 
missionaries and the gospel. ‘ 


Tue First Wortp War 


The war caused such drastic changes 
that it inevitably greatly upset the work 
of the missionaries. The Greeks in 
Turkey were exchanged for Turks in 
Macedonia. At the same time, at least 
a million Armenians were massacred or 
transported. 

Many church members were killed, 
their churches were wrecked, their 
schools closed, and their homes de- 
stroyed. Even in the Arab provinces 
there was a great deal of political inter- 
ference. Almost all of the large schools 
were closed, and there was starvation in 
Lebanon. Most of the missionaries de- 
voted themselves to relief work, which 
made them even more beloved. At 
Konia, for instance, Dr. William S. 
Dodd saved Armenians from deporta- 
tion. In Urumia his son, Dr. Edward 
M. Dodd, who was my classmate, risked 
his life to help rescue large groups of 
Nestorians.15 

During the war the American Near 
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East Relief was established. When the 
war ended, the relief organization gave 
aid to large numbers of adults and 
gathered homeless children and orphans. 
Most of the children were Armenians 
who had been driven north to the Cau- 
casus or south to Syria. There were 
also many Anatolian Greeks and a 
smaller number of Lebanese. Dr. James 
L. Barton cites a total of 132 thousand 
children who were rescued and rehabili- 
tated The children were given ele- 
mentary schooling and taught trades 
such as carpentry, tailoring, dress- 
making, plumbing, and mechanical re- 
pair work, and became self-supporting. 


EDUCATION 


When the Americans first went to the 
Middle East, most of their schools were 
for the very young and used untrained 
local teachers. The pupils learned some 
arithmetic and some composition in their 
native languages. They also memorized 
Bible verses and heard many of the 
Bible stories. When the Americans 
learned the local languages, they were 
able to devise a less primitive type of 
teaching and in the course of time, some 
schools of a more advanced nature were 
started. In 1840 Cornelius Van Dyck 
founded a school at Abay in Lebanon, 
which later moved to Beirut. During 
the same year Cyrus Hamlin founded a 
school at Bebek on the Bosphorus, 
which became Robert College. As the 
mission did not allow the teaching of 
European languages at that time, Dr. 
Hamlin conducted his school indepen- 
dently of the American Board. 

Before the end of the century, 
however, the mission policy became 
much more liberal. Well-conducted 
high schools for both boys and girls were 
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organized by the missionaries in the 
more developed parts of the Middle 
East. 

The war wes a cruel tragedy for the 
people of the Middle East. Because 
the Americans shared their sufferings 
and rescued thousands of desperate men 
and women, as well as tens of thousands 
of children, tne United States became 
respected and beloved to an extent that 
is difficult to describe. It is a pity 
that in more recent years this trust in 
America has turned into resentment. 


Archaeology 


For over a century, American archae- 
ologists have conducted excavations and 
valuable resezrch in almost all of the 
countries of the Middle East. Through 
generous expenditures of money and 
friendships with people of all kinds, they 
have done much to promote good will 
and respect for the United States. 

Because of limited space and also be- 
cause their work has been of a highly 
specialized nature, I am not going to say 
more about them here. But their con- 
tribution must not be overlooked, as 
they have accomplished so much both 
for historical studies and for social 
understanding. 


American colleges 


These schools were able. to teach 
European languages, natural sciences, 
and enough liberal arts subjects to pre- 
pare the graduates for college entrance. 
One of the surprising and very influ- 
ential developments was the founding of 
some dozen American colleges. Some 
were for boys and some for girls; before 
the First World War none of them was 
coeducational. 

Most of the male graduates of these 
colleges became teachers, pastors, or 
businessmen. Some of them studied 
medicine or pharmacy. Very few en- 
tered government service in the Otto- 


man Empire, but many were employed 
by the British for work in Egypt and 
the Sudan. Most of the girls who 
graduated from the colleges married and 
had families. Some of them, however, 
became trained nurses, or much-needed 
teachers. A very few girls entered secre- 
tarial work before the First World War. 

During the First World War and the 
years of unsettled conditions which fol- 
lowed it, some of the colleges were 
closed, and some, like St. Paul’s College 
at Tarsus, were obliged to do only 
secondary school work. 

A number of colleges moved out of 
Turkey. Anatolia College left Marsovan 
to become reborn as a handsome new 
institution at Salonica. The Central 
Turkey College moved from Aintab and 
in collaboration with the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions became es- 
tablished as Aleppo College. In 1936 
International College left its beautiful 
campus at Izmir. It became identified 
with the high school and junior college 
classes of the American University of 
Beirut. In the autumn of 1971 it occu- 
pied a new campus seven miles south 
of Beirut, as an entirely independent 
institution. 

The College of the Presbyterian 
Board at Tehran was rendering a useful 
service, but unfortunately it was dis- 
continued by government action. In 
1932 the government of Iraq gave per- 
mission to the American Jesuits to found 
Baghdad College. The quality of in- 
struction and the atmosphere in the 
institution were so excellent that in 1956 
the government gave the Jesuits 168 
acres to serve as a campus for Al-Hikma 
University. This institution was be- 
coming one of the finest American enter- 
prises in the Middle East, when a change 
in the government policy brought it to 
a standstill Perhaps some new change 
of policy will revive it again. 

There were two missionary colleges in 
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Egypt which deserve mention. One was 
at Assiut, and the other was an institu- 
tion for girls in Cairo, which is now 
being conducted by a local committee. 
In 1919 American University in Cairo 
was founded. At the time there was no 
other university in Egypt except the 
famous institution attached to the 
Mosque of al-Azhar. The government 
universities were developed some years 
later. Between the two world wars the 
American founded institution served as 
a liberal arts college and also had a 
School of Oriental Studies. Its greatest 
development has been since the Second 
World War, outside of the period 
covered by this article. 

In Istanbul there were two important 
institutions which, though called col- 
leges, really formed a university center. 
In 1864 the authorities of New York 
State approved the incorporation of 
Robert College, which was an outgrowth 
of the embryonic school started by 
Cyrus Hamlin. It was named for 
Christopher R. Robert, 2 wealthy New 
York businessman, who supplied the 
funds required to get the institution 
under way. Its campus lies beside a 
medieval Muslim fortress and overlooks 
the Bosphorus and the Sweet Waters 
of Asia. 

The academic standards were high, 
and the courses given in the arts and 
sciences, commerce, and engineering 
assured a type of education which was 
bota useful and of an excellent quality. 

In 1914 the girls’ school which had 
been founded in 1871 was reor- 
ganized as the Constantinople College 
for Women. It was moved to a new 
campus, overlooking the village of 
Arrautkeuy and the Bosphorus. Like 
Robert College, the college for women 
was conducted by an independent board 
of trustees. Both institutions were non- 
sectarian, but many of the members of 
their faculties were deeply religious. 


Their students were Turkish Muslims, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and Armenians, as 
well as citizens of other European and 
Asiatic countries. The fact that these 
students from normally hostile groups 
maintained a remarkable spirit of com- 
radeship during the Balkan wars and 
world wars which followed, proved the 
fine spirit and excellent management 
that made these colleges especially im- 
portant. Presently, these two institu- 
tions are joining together, so as to estab- 
lish coeducation and reduce expenses. 

At the same time that Robert College 
obtained its charter from the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, a group of New York and 
Boston philanthropists obtained a simi- 
lar charter to found the Syrian Protes- 
tant College at Beirut. Like its sister 
institution at Istanbul, it was conducted 
by an independent board of trustees. 
Daniel Bliss was the first president. 

Classes in the arts and sciences were 
started in 1866, a medical course was 
added the following year. In 1872 the 
Preparatory School was organized. Be- 
fore the First World War most of the 
students came from this branch of the 
college and from the mission high 
schools. There were also boys from the 
Greek islands and Egypt, as well as 
Armenians, who came from the col- 
leges in Turkey to study medicine and 
pharmacy. 

In 1873 a very beautiful campus was 
established, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean, The institution remained active 
throughout the First World War, and 
in 1920 the charter was amended, so 
that it became known as the American 
University of Beirut. 

When the British established their 
mandates over Palestine, Jordan, and 
Iraq, they developed good secondary 
schools in those regions. They needed 
university graduates so urgently for gov- 
ernmental administration, public health, 
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and educational work that they sent 
many students from these high schools 
to Beirut for more advanced training. 
Students were also supported at Beirut 
by Ethiopia, the Sudan, and a number 
of states of Arabia. 

In 1924 the University relied upon a 
junior college conducted by the Presby- 
terian Board to give freshman and 
sophomore courses to girls. The Uni- 
versity itself started coeducation for 
upper classmen and professional stu- 
dents. It was such a radical step that 
the first Muslim girl to enroll wore two 
veils and was accompanied by her hus- 
band. Today, coeducation is generally 
accepted in mast of the countries of the 
Middle East. 

Before the Second World War there 
were, on the campus at Beirut, some two 
dozen large buildings and many smaller 
ones. The tremendous development, 
however, came after the war and later 


than the period to which this account 
belongs. 


CoNCLUSION 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Americans knew very little 
about the Middle East, while the people 
of the Ottoman Empire knew even less 
about America. 

The missions brought to the United 
States a broad outlock and an interest 
in foreign countries. At the same time 
the missionaries, by means of personal 
friendship and well-conducted schools, 
gave the people of foreign lands an 
understanding of America and of our 
Western civilization. 

As historians study the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, they are 
bound to realize that this exchange of 
friendship and culture was one of the 
most influential movements during an 
important period of history. 


Turkey, and Yemen (nonresident). 


The Great Divide: World War II 


By Raymonp À. Hare 


ABSTRACT: From the beginning, the American government 
had followed a conscious and usually consistent policy in the 
Middle East confined to protection of its rights and those of 
its nationals, while avoiding political involvement or responsi- 
bility in what was regarded as primarily an area of European 
interest and maneuver. During World War II we did become 
significantly involved, but since this activity consisted almost 
exclusively of logistical support of the British war effort, its 
importance and significance attracted relatively little atten- 
tion. Soon after the war, however, we were drawn into the 
area, not as a matter of fulfilling some national objective, 
but in our role as a world power in a situation where the 
weakened British were no longer able to play their traditional 
role, but where the Russians were heavy-handedly aggressive. 
In the current situation in which the Middle East looms as 
an area of numerous and complex crosscurrents, it can be 
useful to look back to the little-publicized background of how 
we initially became involved and, in so doing, be able to assess 
present problems in better perspective. 
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ROM the early years of the Amer- 

ican republic until World War II, 
the United States followed a clear and 
consistent policy in the Middle East 
‘ based on the dual premises of protec- 
tion of its rights and those of its citizens 
but avoidance of political invelvement 
in what was regarded as an area of 
primarily European interest. 

It was in early pursuance of the first 
of these premises that President Wash- 
ington sponsored the creation of a navy, 
of which the Constitution, Constellation, 
and United States were the first units, 
for the protection of American shipping 
and trade in the Mediterranean against 
the Barbary pirates. He put it this way 
in his 1796 annual message to Congress. 
“, . From the best information I have 
been able to obtain, it would seem that 
our trade in the Mediterranean, without 
a protecting force, will always be in- 
secure and our citizens exposed to ca- 
lamities. .. These considerations in- 
vite the United States to look to the 
means, and tc set out about the gradual 
creation of a Navy.” 


Poticy of Non-INVOLVEMENT PRIOR 
to WorLtp War II 


It was in later pursuance of zhe non- 
involvement premise that the American 
government, in withdrawing support for 
the so-called Chester concession in 
Turkey in 1913, gave as its reason “the 
liability of very serious obligations 
which might involve us in the interna- 
tional politics of Europe and the Near 
East, which we have been solicitous to 
avoid.” 

And again in a similar vein we hear 
Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes admonishing our delegation to 
the Lausanne Conference in 1922 to 
“. . . maintain the integrity of our po- 
sition as an independent power which 
has not been concerned with the rivalries 


of other nations which have so often 
made the Near East a theater of war.” 

Even in respect of the vexed Palestine 
problem and as late as 1938, the State 
Department in a definitive policy state- 
ment noted that, in approving the joint 
resolution of Congress of 1922 endorsing 
a Jewish National Home, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House had 
specified that the resolution was expres- 
sive of a “moral interest” and did not 
constitute a commitment to any “foreign 
obligation or entanglement” On the 
other hand and consistent with former 
policy, the statement invited attention 
to constant representations made “‘re- 
garding the rights of the United States 
and its nationals in Palestine.” 

In sum then, the situation at the time 
of the outbreak of World War II was 
that, whereas we had consistently and 
sometimes vigorously asserted American 
rights in the Middle East, we had de- 
liberately kept our political profile low 
in what someone has described as a 
“reverse Monroe Doctrine” This is 
what, looking back, lies on the other side 
of the Great Divide. 


SMALL AMERICAN PRESENCE INCREASES 
AS WAR PROGRESSES 


As a matter of fact, the Great Divide 
did not look all that great at the outset 
of World War II, as I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand, having 
been posted to Cairo in September 1939 
as second secretary of the then legation. 
At that time a gauge of the importance 
which we attached to the Middle East 
might have been found in our official 
staffing in Cairo consisting of a minister 
and two secretaries in the legation 
proper, together with two officers each 
in separate consular and commercial of- 
fices. What is more, several months 
after my arrival the minister left on 
home leave and the other secretary on 
reassignment, leaving me as chargé 
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d’affaires when Italy came into the war 
in June 1940, Even then it was not 
until October that Cairo’s importance 
as a wartime center was taken hesitantly 
into account by sending us our first 
military attaché. 

Subsequently, and particularly after 
our own entry into the war, American 
representation mushroomed with an in- 
flux of service attachés, representatives 
of the Office of War Information and 
Office of Strategic Services, a regional 
Amezican military headquarters, Red 
Cross, the inevitable Post Exchange, and 
so forth, as well as various prominent 
itinerants on special missions of varying 
degrees of seriousness or lack thereof. 


Basic American role in support of 
British war effort 


But the point to be stressed is that 
from the beginning to the end our basic 
role in the Middle East was one of sup- 
port of the British war effort in the form 
of military and civilian supplies, trans- 
port, maintenance, and various other 
noncombat functions. Naturally this 
contribution was not of a nature to 
kincle public imagination as contrasted 
with the dramatic efforts and final vic- 
tory of the British and Commonwealth 
forces, but there is no question but that 
the assistance which we were able to 
give was of vital importance in a situa- 
tion where logistics not infrequently 
transcended strategy in determining the 
tide of war. 


Genesis and importance of Lend-Lease; 
close Roosevelt-Churchill relationships 


This is brought out both clearly and 
frankly in the memoirs of Churchill, who 
tells of correspondence with President 
Roosevelt in the famous “From a 
Former Naval Person. ” messages 
in which he stressed Britain’s acute sup- 
ply problem. “Cash and Carry,” re- 
placing the completely restrictive Neu- 


trality Act, had been a helpful step by 
giving the Allies an opportunity to 
exploit their naval advantage to carry 
and thus establish access to the previ- 
ously closed American supply source 
But this still left the question of cash 
in a situation where British financial 
reserves were being rapidly drawn 
down despite an austere purchasing 
policy ill-suited to fighting an all-out 
war. Churchill laid the problem before 
Roosevelt in November 1940 in a very 
carefully prepared memorandum, and 
the result was the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act in March 1941, by which the 
doors of aid were thrown open so wide 
that accountancy, that most cherished 
of all bureaucratic rites, was often 
sacrificed in the interest of expediency. 

The effect of this legislation was 
crucial in determining the whole course 
of the war, but it was particularly 
important in the Middle East where, 
as one German general remarked, the 
desert was ideal terrain for the strate- 
gist, but the despair of the logistician. 
This assistance had been rendered 
wholeheartedly by Roosevelt to his 
friend Churchill, but the fact that he 
did not want the American light to be 
hidden under a bushel was indicated in 
his November 9, 1942, report on the 
shipment of Lend-Lease equipment to 
the British in Egypt in which he proudly 
proclaimed that “the magnificent British 
victory in Egypt was aided to an impor- 
tant extent by the operation of the 
Lend-Lease Act and is an outstanding 
example of combined use of American 
and Allied resources ” 


American participation in Middle East 
Supply Center 


TInstitutionally, the manifestation of 
Lend-Lease in the Middle East took the 
form of American participation in the 
Middle East Supply Center (MESC), 
initially a creation of the British mili- 
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tary in order to coordinate transport 
to meet the situation caused by the 
closing of the Mediterranean to normal 
shipping. Finding, however, that this 
required inordinate attention by the 
military to political and civilian prob- 
lems in sustaining not only the war 
effort per se, but also the internal econo- 
mies of the countries of the area, the 
MESC was transferred to the Ministry 
of War Transport, and in the spring 
of 1942, American participation was 
invited. 

The proposal was accepted, and Fred- 
erick Winant, brother of the American 
ambassador in London, who had been 
serving in the State Department in 
Washington as liaison officer with the 
Lend-Lease administration, 
pointed as the ranking American civilian 
representative with an originally small 
key staff which rose in time to some fifty 
persons fully occupied with MESC 
matters as well as others partially in- 
volved. But it should be emphasized 
that this American personnel input was 
not in the form of a separate unit, but 
rather of individual incorporation into 
a joint operation with Americans serving 
under British in some areas and British 
under Americans in others. 

There was also American military 
representation in the MESC in the per- 
son of General Russell Maxwell, whose 
primary responsibility, however, was as 
commanding general for all American 
forces in the Middle East, something of 
a catchall command in a situation where, 
except for certain special operations of 
the American air force, the area was not 
a conventional war theater. 


AMERICANS PLAY MORE INDIVIDUAL 
ROLE In IRAN 


Another center of American wartime 
activity in the area and one in which 
the American role was more clearly 
identified and independent was Iran, 


was ap- 


where there was great need for making 
the most effective use of the Trans- 
Iranian railway in order to get urgently 
required material to the Russians in 
order to strengthen the Eastern Front. 
Here, by agreement between Churchill 
and Roosevelt, arrangement was made 
for the railway, together with the ports 
of Khorramshahr and Bandar Shahpur, 
to be taken over by the American army. 
For this purpose, a special force known 
as the Persian Gulf Command was set 
up which at the height of its opera- 
tions amounted to some twenty-eight 
thousand officers and men. 

In addition to this militarily inte- 
grated operation, Americans also were 
invited by the Iranian government to 
serve in various individual capacities 
which were more in the form of reaction 
to problems created by wartime activity 
than in promotion of it. This arose 
from the occupation of Iran by the 
British and Russians and the forced 
abdication of Reza Shah in 1941 in 
order to counteract disturbing German 
activity there. Understandable as this 
move may have been in terms of the 
Allied war effort, the effect was to re- 
create a situation similar to that in 1907 
when the Anglo-Russian treaty had re- 
sulted in the partitioning of Iran into 
Russian and English spheres, leaving the 
Iranian government in a disconsolate 
in-between position and in a particu- 
larly critical financial situation In their 
distress the Iranians had sought and 
obtained, in 1911, the services of W. 
Morgan Shuster, an American, as finan- 
cial advisor. In a situation where 
deference to the Russians and British 
was the accepted order of the day, 
Shuster took a defiantly independent 
line and, in so doing, popularized him- 
self with the Iranians, but by the same 
token assured his early expulsion at the 
insistence of the powers. 

Shuster, however, had set something 
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of a precedent with the result that, once 
again in need of financial assistance in 
1922, the Iranian government turned to 
an American, Dr. Arthur Millspaugh, 
and it was to him that it now turned 
once again to serve in a similar capacity. 
The assistance of other Americans was 
also sought in reorganizing the gendar- 
merie, in setting up a supply organiza- 
tion for the army, in revamping the 
police of Tehran, and in various other 
advisory capacities, including petroleum 
affairs where the assistance of Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., was sought. 

Ii was against this multiple involve- 
ment and also on the basis of the Tri- 
parzite Anglo-American-Soviet Declara- 
tion of Tehran of December 1, 1943, 


giving assurance of the independence, - 


sovereignty, and integrity of Iran that 
the United States felt entitled to pro- 
pose that, once hostilities in the area 
were concluded, the forces of all these 
powers should be withdrawn in order 
to enable the Iranian government to 
re-establish its authority in northern 
Tran where the Soviets were fostering a 
separatist movement and refusing to 
allow Iranian troops to function. As 
will be recalled, the Russians remained 
obdurate with the result that the matter 
was one of the first to be brought before 
the newly instituted Security Council, 
where the vigor of American support of 
the Iranian case figured importantly in 
the successful outcome. 


In SAUDI ARABIA OIL Is Name or Game 


Turning to Saudi Arabia, oi! was the 
name of the game, although develop- 
ments within the country itself were not 
particularly eventful as that country 
remained out of the war area both po- 
lizically and militarily. Oil production 
stayed at a low level due to wartime 
scarcity of materials, and the United 
States did not even get around to estab- 
lishing formal diplomatic relations until 


early in 1941, and then only in the 
form of dually accrediting the American 
minister in Cairo. 


But Washington is center of active oil 
discussions 


In Washington, however, quite a head 
of steam was developed on several oc- 
casions regarding Middle East oil in 
general and Saudi Arabia in particular, 
arising partly out of the competitive 
nature of the business, but also from 
concern for American oil reserves 
caused by heavy wartime demands. 
The matter was raised in several ways. 

It arose in the first instance over a 
rather minor but suspicion-generating 
question created by urgent requests 
made by the Saudi government to the 
American oil company—then Casoc, 
now Aramco—for financial aid to assist 
in meeting losses in revenue due to 
reduced income from the pilgrimage. 
Casoc was prepared to assist, but felt 
that the situation was such that the 
American government should also lend a 
hand. The latter agreed but, lacking 
legal power to do so, Roosevelt sug- 
gested that the British should pick up 
the tab as a sort of extension of Lend- 
Lease aid. The British agreed, but their 
very willingness disturbed Casoc, which 
feared this device could be used to the 
competitive advantage of the British in 
an area of exclusive American interest. 
Eventually the Gordian knot was cut 
by making Saudi Arabia itself eligible 
to Lend-Lease and therefore to direct 
assistance. 

On a more serious level, concern in 
Washington over petroleum reserves led 
to the setting up of a petroleum ad- 
visory committee which generated a 
lively in-government debate by suggest- 
ing a joint government-industry corpo- 
ration to develop reserves in Saudi 
Arabia. Proposals varied from majority 
or even full government control to less 
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extreme arrangements such as contract- 
ing for output, with the stronger line 
advocated by Harold Ickes in his ca- 
pacity of petroleum administrator for 
war and the softer line favored by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. Meanwhile, 
Casoc became increasingly disenchanted 
as the discussions progressed and finally 
brought the whole matter to a spuztering 
stop by bowing out of the conversations 
and announcing its decision to maintain 
entire responsibility. Not daunted, the 
activist Ickes then suggested a govern- 
ment loan to build a pipeline to the 
Mediterranean, but this again foundered 
when the companies having interests 
in Casoc decided to assume direct 
responsibility for that project also. 

Meanwhile, these concerns, fears, and 
suspicions widened to expressions of 
reciprocal doubt by Washington and 
London as to their respective intentions 
regarding Middle East oil, and even 
escalated to the Roosevelt-Churchill 
level with Roosevelt frankly telling 
Churchill that he was disturbed by “the 
rumor that the British wish to horn in 
on Saudi Arabian oil reserves” and with 
Churchill replying (March 4, 1944) that 
he was glad to hear that the Americans 
were not casting “sheep’s eyes” on 
British oil fields in Iran and Iraq and 
saying he wished to give “the fullest 
assurances that we have no thought of 
trying to horn in upon your interests or 
property in Saudi Arabia ” 


Ow Discussions FIZZLE AND MILITARY 
Focus SHIFTS TO NORTH AFRICA 


Roosevelt and Ckurchill differ on 
importance of Middle East 


With the fizzling out of these various 
oil-focused questions and the shifting of 
the tide of combat to North Africa, 
there was a sudden deflation in our 
interest in the Middle East reminiscent 
of our prewar policy. As a matter of 


interesting fact, this tendency to play 
down the Middle East had been brought 
out earlier in a message from Roosevelt 
to Churchill of May 4, 1941, expressing 
admiration for the heroism of the British 
forces in the face of their disastrous 
reverses in Greece and foreseeing the 
possible necessity of even further 
withdrawals. In that event Roosevelt 
seemed to be indulging in a bit of pre- 
cautionary consolation by observing that 
“in the last analysis the naval control of 
the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic will 
in time win the war.” This evidently 
got under the skin of the “Former Naval 
Person,” who replied that he appreciated 
American support but could not accept 
the view that 


the loss of Egypt and the Middle East 
would be a mere preliminary to the suc- 
cessful maintenance of a prolonged oceanic 
war... I personally think we shall win 

. But I adjure you, Mr. President, not 
to underestimate the gravity of the conse- 
quences which may follow from a Middle 
East collapse 


Of course, there was never any ques- 
tion of Roosevelt’s letting down his 
friend in pursuance of the British war 
effort in the Middle East, and the Presi- 
dent himself cast a spotlight on the area 
by his visits there at the time of the 
Cairo and Tehran conferences of 1943 
and on his return from Yalta in 1945 
when he stopped in Egypt to confer with 
Emperor Haile Selassie, King Ibn Saud, 
and King Farouk. But the fact remains 
that during the war we deferred to the 
British in matters of strategic ap- 
praisal and operational responsibility 
and limited our own activity to support 
in materials and services. 


American role in Middle East lightly 
treated in record 


As a consequence, I was struck in 
preparing this paper by the relative 
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paucity of attention paid to our wartime 
role in the Middle East in the many 
and voluminous assessments of our for- 
eign relations appearing in the postwar 
period. Generally speaking, it took the 
Truman Doctrine of 1947 to jerk our 
attention back to the Middle East and 
the Soviet arms deal with Egypt in 1955 
to jolt us into further realization that 
our interests in the area were no longer 
of the pre-World War IT variety. 


TRUMAN’S PERCEPTIVE EVALUATION 


The Truman Doctrine is being cov- 
ered in a separate paper, but it is of 
interest to note that as early as a year 
before, the President gave the following 
perceptive evaluation of the general im- 
portance of the Middle East in his Army 
Day address of April 6, 1946. 


The area contains vast natural resources. 
It lies across the most convenient land, air 
and water communications. It is conse- 
quently an area of great economic and 
strategic importance, the nations of which 
are not strong enough individually or col- 
lectively to withstand powerful aggression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near 
and Middle East might become an arena of 
intense rivalry between outside powers, and 
how such rivalry might suddenly erupt 
into conflict. 


One can better appreciate the charac- 
teristic quality of this analysis if one 
recalls the great globe in President 
Truman’s office, without a trip to which 
no discussion with him on foreign affairs 
seemed complete. He was in fact a 
man who thought globally in a literal 
sense, and the validity of his early evalu- 
ation is interestingly attested in Presi- 
dent Nixon’s foreign policy report to 
Congress of February 18, 1970, in which 
he said 


this area presents one of the sternest 
tests of our quest for peace through part- 
nership and accommodation of interests It 


combines intense local conflict with great 
power involvement. This combination is 
all the more dangerous because the outside 
powers’ interests are greater than their 
control, 


CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN 


Our failure to appreciate change in our 
position brought about by the war 


A first conclusion to be drawn from 
our wartime experience in the Middle 
East is that the scope of our effort was 
great but, by being confined to a second- 
ary role of support, we did not develop 
a political and strategic concept of the 
area in American terms, nor foresee the 
degree to which we were destined to 
become involved after the war. Perhaps 
the nearest that we came to it was in 
respect of oil, but, as we have seen, there 
was little left after the dust kicked up 
by the Ickes-led activists had settled. 
Thereafter, the American government 
reverted to its usual role of spectator, 
albeit an interested one, while leaving it 
to the interested companies to play the 
active role 


Russians overplay their hand and force 
us into reactive intervention 


A second conclusion is that, of the 
three powers most interested in the 
Middle East before World War II, 
France had pretty much dropped out of 
the picture by the end of the war, and 
the British, although emerging from the 
conflict with flying colors, had been bled 
white in the process, and a power 
vacuum had been created in terms of a 
significant Western presence On the 
other hand, the Russians, despite their 
enormous losses, had come through in a 
position of relative strength which they 
might have exploited to advantage in 
the Middle East without the exertion of 
undue effort. But ir this case, they 
failed to show that patience for which 
they are so often credited and elected 
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instead to follow an impatient and 
heavy-handed line, which had the effect 
of drawing the United States into the 
area, not as ar. act of political volition 
in pursuit of a specific national objec- 
tive, but rather as a reaction to the 
overplaying of their hand by the Rus- 
sians. That they failed to foresee the 
nature of our response was perhaps 
partially explicable by the fact that our 
own minds regarding the Middle East 
were anything but clear at that time, 
but the effect was to contribute to an 
initial and serious Russian setback. 
However, they learned their lesson as 
subsequent events, not falling within the 
scope of this paper, were to prove. 


Middle East after war different place 
than before 


A third conclusion is that the Middle 
East into which we were drawn after the 
war was not the Middle East of before 
the war. During the period of hostil- 
ities, area problems had been more or 
less placed in storage, but after the war 
they not only reappeared, but did so 
in different and more intense forms 
In this situation the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict tended to monopolize headlines at 
the expense of appreciation that the 
Middle East, like other areas emerging 
from the so-called colonial period, was 
going through a social and political up- 
heaval characterized by highly assertive 
nationalism mixed with Pan-Arabism, 
third-worldism, developmental socialism, 
revolutionary radicalism, and so forth: 
in other words—a Middle East inter- 
nally in conflict and flux in addition to 


being a focus of great power interest. 
And the irony was that most of these 
aspects of change, hyperbolic rhetoric 
aside, were directed to objectives with 
which we Americans had long felt our- 
selves identified, not only in terms of 
natural sympathy for newly emerging 
nations, but in active support of their 
independence and development. Now, 
however, instead of being able to main- 
tain our American homespun role, we 
found ourselves all too frequently cast 
as the imperialist villain of the piece. 
We didn’t like it one bit, but it was 
difficult to do much about it in a situa- 
tion where political fiction so often 
seemed in ascendancy over fact. 


Useful to study record in determining 
what essential and what marginal in 
policy determination 


Finally, although World War II was 
the “Great Divide” between our tradi- 
tional national position of rejecting po- 
litical responsibility in the Middle East 
and our postwar acceptance of responsi- 
bility on a global or great power basis, 
the change was not clear to us at the 
time, and we often seem to find con- 
tinuing difficulty in rationalizing it. 
Perhaps in the circumstances there is a 
certain utility in seeking to understand 
the little-publicized realities of the past 
in order to cast perhaps over-publicized 
phenomena of the present into better 
perspective; for what is essential may 
not always be obvious, just as what is 
obvious may not necessarily be as sig- 
nificant as it may appear, or be made 
to appear, in the heat of the moment. 


Middle Eastern Oil since the Second World War 


By Tuomas C. BARGER 


Asstract: The Arab countries of the Middle East and 
North Africa together with Iran now produce nearly two-thirds 
of the oil in world trade. Even more importantly, they pos- 
sess some three-fourths of the total world reserves outside the 
communist countries. Western Europe and Japan depend on 
this oil for an ever increasing proportion of their energy re- 
quirements, and no substitute source of energy that will 
diminish this dependence significantly in the foreseeable future 
is now apparent. In the next ten years the United States 
must also begin to depend on the Middle East for a substantial 
portion of its oil requirements. The returns from oil to the 
governments of the oil-producing countries have changed and 
continue to change all aspects of life in these countries 
including their relationships with each other and with the rest 
of the world. 
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INCE the Second World War, oil 

has displaced coal as the principal 
source of energy in Western Europe and 
Japan. ‘Three-fourths of Europe’s oil 
and 90 percent of Japan’s comes from 
the Middle East In the years ahead 
both the demand for oil and the propor- 
tion supplied by the Middle East will 
continue to grow in both areas, increas- 
ing the importance of Middle Eastern 
oil to their economies. Though the 
United States is not now dependent on 
Middle Eastern oil, it may become so 
in the 1980s. Before discussing Middle 
Eastern oil as such, I shall set forth a 
few fundamentals of the oil industry 
which I have found to be little under- 
stood by most laymen. 

In my experience, few people outside 
the oil industry fully grasp the vastness 
of the quantities of oil handled daily. 
For example, the 24 billion tons now 
produced and used annually are more 
than the world’s annual tonnage of food 
production. But, as contrasted with 
most foodstuffs and other raw materials, 
oil is rather difficult and expensive to 
store Because of this characteristic, 
less than a three-month supply of world 
oil is above ground at any one time. 
Consequently, as the use of oil is con- 
tinuous, enormous volumes are at all 
times flowing from the wells to the 
refineries and to the consumer who is 
dependent on this constant and uninter- 
rupted flow to keep him going, whether 
he is running a power plant or a motor- 
cycle Likewise, the producer is depen- 
dent upon a constant removal of the oil 
as it is produced, since he also cannot 
afford the storage costs of a stop and go 
operation The refining operation in 
turn has the same requirements in 
even more exaggerated fashion—all the 
products of the refinery must be moved 
continuously to enable the refinery to 
run. If the gasoline tankage is empty 
but the fuel oil tanks are full, the 


refinery shuts down, as it cannot 
make one product without producing all 
the others simultaneously. The equip- 
ment necessary to assure an efficient, 
constant, and reliable flow of the large 
quantities involved obviously requires 
very large capital investment. 

Another important peculiarity of this 
industry is that the finding of new 
sources of oil is most uncertain and, 
therefore, costly. That this is not well 
understood by the general public is 
demonstrated by some people of great 
learning, and at least one Nobel Prize 
winner, who seem to believe, for ex- 
ample, that the Vietnam War has been 
carried on in part for the purpose of 
protecting “oil reserves” in or off the 
coast of South Vietnam, or who have 
been led to believe the oil reserves of 
the South China Sea are certain to pro- 
vide the energy necessary for Eastern 
Asia, when in fact not a single well has 
yet been drilled in either area. The 
history of the industry is replete not 
only with examples of dry holes that 
were believed to be certain to find oil, 
but also of fields discovered by new- 
comers in land relinquished by others 
after intensive exploration. The world- 
wide exploration efforts carried on since 
the supply crisis of 1956 to “diversify” 
sources of oil have not yet appreciably 
altered the Middle Eastern countries’ 
share of world reserves. Though the art 
of finding oil has advanced enormously 
in the last thirty years, there is still no 
way to prove its presence in any given 
place other than by drilling. 

Finally, most of the oil in export trade 
is transported by sea. The quantities 
transported are now so great that half 
of the world’s merchant fleet is com- 
posed of oil tankers. At the end of the 
Second World War the world tanker 
fleet totaled 24 million dead weight 
tons. Built in large numbers by the 
United States during the war, T-2 tank- 
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TABLE 1—Comparison oF MIDDLE East AnD U.S. Ort PRODUCTION 
AND RESERVES, 1946 ann 1971 











PRODUCTION RESERVES 
(millions of bpd) (billions of barrels) 
YEAR USA ME. USA M E. 
1946 49 07 21 26 
1971 9.7 198 37 400 





Source: See Table 2 of this article from which this table is extracted 


ers of 16,600 dead weight tons (d.w.t.) 
and a speed of 144 knots were the domi- 
nant type. A few 28,000-d.w.t. tankers 
were the “super tankers” of the time. 
Inasmuch as the carrying capacity of a 
tanker varies with both its tonnage and 
speed, the T-2 was adopted as a stan- 
dard of reference which still obtains, 
so that even today tanker transporting 
capacity is expressed in T-2 equivalents. 
Not only has the world fleet now grown 
to over 150 million d.w.t., but a dra- 
matic growth in the size of individual 
tankers began with the building of re- 
fineries in the consuming areas because 
oI the enormous increase in the demand 
for oil in industrialized countries and 
the need to realize eccnomies of trans- 
port inherent in the larger vessels. The 
closure of the Suez Canal in 1956 and 
again in 1967 which lengthened the voy- 
ages from the Persian Gulf to Europe 
simply accelerated a trend already be- 
gun. One study estimates that tankers 
aver 175,000 d.w.t—twice the size of 
the Queen Elizabeth—which now com- 
prise 20 percent of the world fleet, will 
account for over 40 percent by 1975. 
Tankers of a size approaching 400,000 
d.w.t. are soon to come into service. 
Nevertheless, some 40 percent of the 
fleet could still use the Suez Canal both 
ways, and a much larger proportion 
could pass through the canal in ballast 
on return journeys. Opening the canal 
would cut world tanker need by some 
9 percent and save Europe something 


approaching $1 billion annually in 
transportation costs.+ 

Comparison with the United States 
(in Table 1) may help give perspective 
to the status of Middle Eastern oil as 
it was at the end of the Second World 
War and as it is today. 

In addition, the United States, a net 
exporter of oil in 1946, now imports 
some 3% million barrels per day (bpd) 
of crude oil and products. The imports 
would be much greater were it not for 
our oil policy which limits imports by 
a quota system so as to hold the do- 
mestic price of oil high enough to en- 
courage exploration and to keep a large 
part of the domestic industry in being. 


RESERVES 


Obviously the amount of oil that can 
be produced in the future, as well as 
that which can be produced presently, 
will depend upon the reserves of oil 
available, expressed as ‘proved reserves” 
either in barrels (of forty-two gallons) 
or in tons depending upon the system 
in common usage in the country in- 
volved. In the American industry 
barrels are the common unit. Proved 
reserves is a term of art used in the 
industry to define the quantity of oil 
that can be recovered from known oil 
fields at no economic loss under present 


1 Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, September - 
28, 1970; December 21, 1970; April 5, 1971 
(Tanker rates have since dropped drastically, 
so savings may be somewhat overstated ) 
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costs and technology. Proved reserves 
included for Russia and Iron Curtain 
countries in world reserve tables, aside 
from any paucity of reliable statistics, 
are derived by a certain amount of edu- 
cated guesswork, as the Russians do not 
use quite the same concept Proved 
reserves are not like financial reserves— 
with which most people are familiar—as 
no one knows with certainty how much 
oil will be recovered from a given field 
until it is exhausted Hence, the factor 
most susceptible to variations in judg- 
ment is the estimate of the percentage 
of oil recoverable from the oil in place 
in the rocks of the reservoir. It usually 
comes as a surprise to most laymen 
to learn that generally speaking only 
some 30 percent of the oil actually in 
place in the ground can be recovered 
economically with present methods. 
The result of application of the rules 
governing calculation of proved reserves 


obviously depends on the amount of 
data available from the particular field 
under consideration as well as the judg- 
ment of the engineers making the calcu- 
lations. In the United States, or in any 
country in which indigenous oil supplies 
do not meet the domestic demand, the 
fields are likely to be intensively drilled, 
and proved reserves are likely to be 
fairly representative of the oil that will 
be recovered with present methods of 
production. With very large reserves 
relative to current production, on the 
other hand, there is less need to deline- 
ate a new field in detail immediately 
following its discovery, and as a conse- 
quence the reserves are likely to be 
understated. In older fields, especially 
in countries in which domestic demand 
is high, the importance of improved 
technology in producing methods is very 
great. For example, in 1946 the United 
States had proved reserves of 21 billion 


TABLE 2—Wor tp OIL Propuction AND Reserves, 1946-1971 























USA ME US.SR | Vengzueta | Inpongsia | NIGERIA | wou 
Production (milhons bpd) 
1946 49 07 G4 11 001 75 
1951 62 20 68 17 02 117 
1956 72 35 17 25 03 : 167 
1961 72 60 33 29 04 005 22 4 
1966 83 117 52 34 05 04 329 
1971 97 198 80 36 0.9 15 479 
Reserves ‘billions of barrels as of December 31) 

1946 213 260 95 75 1.1 68 9 
1951 26 1 535 75 90 1.2 103 6 
1956 30 4 1445 235 132 50 tee 228 6 
1961 317 188 2 326 176 95 04 306.2 
1966 315 261 6 32.5 174 9.1 35 382 3 
1971 373 401 3 75.0 139 104 117 631 8 




















Sources Production—U S Bureau of Mines, OPEC Bulletins Reserves—O+d and Gas Journal 
xcept 1946, which is from 20th Century Peli ofeum Statistics 

Norges: OPEC members, January 1, 1972- Abu Dhabi, Algeria, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, 

Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Venezuela Middle East includes all states around the Persian 


Gulf and North Africa. 
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TABLE 3—Mippie East Ort PRODUCTION AND RESERVES, 1951-1971 
RESERVES 

(Millions bpd) (Bulions of barrels) 
1951 1956 1961 196 1971 1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 
Abu Dhabi* .- -+ 0.36 093 tee e 15 125 180 
Bahrain 0.03 0.03 004 006 008 03 02 03 0.2 06 
Dukai rks wn 4 sa 012 nae TA e poe 15 
Kuwait* 0.5 11 16 2.3 29 150 500 600 687 660 
Traq* . 02 06 10 14 1.7 105 220 240 250 36.0 
Tran*.. . 0.3 05 12 21 45 130 320 350 44.0 55.5 
Neutral zone? se) 003 0.2 04 0.5 . 03 60 130 243 
Oman bet toys I te Save 03 : ra ae 05 52 
Qatar* 005 01 0.2 0.3 04 10 15 25 4.0 60 
Saudi Arabia* 08 10 1.4 24 4.5 110 420 53.0 660 1453 
Algeariat - -- 03 0.7 1.0 tee os 3.0 73 123 
Egypt. 005 003 007 0i 03 02 03 0.5 10 40 
Libyas.. oo see 002 15 28 . 3.5 20.0 250 
Tunisia . 001 009 03 0.6 





Sources: Arbitrary selection by author from O# and Gas Journal, OPEC Bulletins, and 20th 


Century Petroleum Statistics. 
a OPEC members. 
b 4 allocable to Kuwait; $ to Saudi Arabia 


* 1970 production; 1971 lower because of impasse on negotiations with French government 


barrels. In the following twenty years 
some 45 billion barrels were produced 
from these American reserves, which in 
the meantime increased to 32 billion 
barrels. But even more remarkable, 
the reserves and production maintained 
during these twenty years resulted 
largely from improvements in recovery 
methods and the discovery of extensions 
ta known fields, not by the discovery of 
new fields. As an example of the prob- 
lem of defining reserves exactly, two 
reputable trade journals a few years 
ago differed in their estimate of the 
total of world reserves by some 100 
billion barrels. ane 
Despite all the difficulties of arriving 
at comparable reserve figures for dif- 
ferent areas, the published statistics do 
have significance. In the context of this 
article, their principal significance is 
that the proportion of world reserves 
attributed to the Middle East is prob- 
ably understated; and in all of the pub- 
lished estimates the proportion of world 


reserves, however arrived at, for the 


` Middle East is some two-thirds of the 


world total, three-fourths of the total 
excluding the Soviet bloc countries. In 
absolute quantities these reserves are of 
the order of 350 to 450 billion barrels. 
The numbers in the tables of reserves, 
which are included to give the reader 
a better feel of the subject, vary widely 
in their absolute accuracy—see Tables 
2 and 3, 


PRODUCTION 


The next factor of importance after 
reserves is production. There are, for 
example, very large reserves of heavy 
oils in eastern Venezuela which are al- 
most impossible to produce economically 
at present; there are enormous reserves 
of oil in the tar sands of Canada which 
are only now coming into production 
at a relatively high cost, and the great 
shale oil reserves of the United 
States cannot yet be produced at a cost 
competitive with conventional petroleum. 
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TABLE 4—ESTMATES oF Future MIDDLE East O11 Propucrion, 1970-1975 
(IN MILLIONS OF BARRELS PER DAY) 








1971 


1973 








Persian Gulf 13.7 153 
Libya 3.1 30 
Algeria 10 1.1 

Total 178 194 


16.9 184 19.8 212 
31 31 31 3.2 
12 1.3 13 1.4 
212 228 242 25 8 





Source Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, May 24, 1971 


World oil production at the end of 
1971 was approximately 48 million bar- 
rels a day, as compared with a world 
production at the end of the Second 
World War of approximately 7.5 million 
barrels per day. The U.S. production 
in 1946 of 4.9 million bpd has doubled 
in twenty-five years. Middle Eastern 
production has increased some twenty- 
five times in the same period to 19.8 
million bpd, of which about 3.5 million 
comes from the North African Arab 
States. 

The demand for Middle Eastern oil 
will continue to grow. A recent Depart- 
ment of Interior study forecasts a mini- 
mum requirement by the United States 
in 1980 of some 3 million bpd from 
Middle Eastern sources, rising to over 6 
million by 1985, assuming that oil from 
the North Slope fields in Alaska is then 
available. But the great market for 
Middle Eastern oi] lies in Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. By 1980, Europe’s 
demand will increase from its present 13 
million to some 23 million bpd and 
Japan’s demand from its present 4.7 to 
some 13 billion bpd. The latest pub- 
lished estimates of future Middle East 
production that I have seen are as shown 
in Table 4. 

Given the reserves available in the 
Middle East, production of the magni- 
tude set forth in Table 4 should be read- 
ily attainable. The projected growth of 
demand for energy in the world, the in- 
ability of competing sources of energy 


to fill this demand either because of cost 
or of limitations on growth—for ex- 
ample, hydroelectric power—and the 
unlikelihood of discovering sufficient new 
sources of oil in the next ten years to 
satisfy more than a small part of the 
increased requirements assure markets 
for Middle Eastern oil of the magnitude 
shown in Table 4. The recently pub- 
lished book by Schurr and Homan, 
Middle Eastern Oil and the Western 
World,’ contains an excellent discussion 
of the elements of such estimates, 
though their projection of demand in 
absolute quantities is too low. The 
actual imports of liquid fuels into West- 
ern Europe and Japan in 1972 will 
exceed their estimates for 1975. This 
underestimate of demand, however, only 
strengthens their general conclusion as 
to the overwhelming dependence of the 
economies of these two areas on Middle 
Eastern oil. 


Costs AND REVENUES 


Some knowledge of the cost of pro- 
duction is important in considering 
whether Middle Eastern oil can main- 
tain its position against either competing 
sources of energy or new oil discoveries 
elsewhere. Two costs are involved: The 
first is the cost of physically producing 
a barrel of oil and delivering it to the 


2. Sam H Schurr and Paul T. Homan, 
Middle Eastern Oil and the Western World 
(New York: American Elsevier Publishing Co , 
1971). 
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point of export; the second is the export 
cost of this oil which includes payments 
to the government by the producing 
company. For general purposes, it can 
be assumed that Middle Eastern oil in 
the Persian Gulf region costs less than 
twenty cents per barrel delivered to the 
export terminal. Obviously the costs 
will vary with different fields and with 
the efficiency of individual manage- 
ments, In North Africa the cost of 
production will be about half again 
higher than the Persian Gulf costs. 
This bare producing cost plus a reason- 
able return on investment sets a floor 
below which no one can sell oil and 
remain in business. In nearly all the 
Middle Eastern countries it is very low 
indeed as compared with similar costs of 
producing oil elsewhere in the world. 
The export cost includes those charges, 
royalties, taxes, rentals, and other pay- 
ments, which represent the return to the 
government of the producing country 
and which are generally several times 
as large as the actual production costs. 
In theory at least, these payments to 
governments should be susceptible to 
variation if necessary to meet competi- 
tion. In recent years this variation has 
been only in one direction—upward to 
give greater returns to the governments. 

All projections of future payments to 
the governments which were made be- 
fore the spring of 1971 are greatly 
understated. For a period of about 
fifteen years prior to 1970, the pay- 
ments to the major oil producing coun- 
tries around the Persian Gulf varied be- 
tween about $0.76 and S0.86 per barrel. 
An additional $0.10 per barrel was 
added late in 1970 as a result of a 
tax settlement with the Libyan govern- 
ment that extended to the Persian Gulf 
and raised the tax rates for oil compa- 
nies throughout the Middle East. New 
negotiations in February 1971 resulted 
in a further rise of $0.30 a barrel im- 


mediately with provision for further 
escalation to $0.50 a barrel by 1975, for 
a total average payment of about $1.46 
per barrel at that time. As would be 
expected, the payments are far more 
complicated than indicated here, vary- 
ing not only from company to company, 
but also with the kinds of crude oil 
produced. In Libya, as a result of the 
negotiations in 1970 through mid-1971, 
the pre-1970 level of payments of about 
$1.00 per barrel rose to $1.90 for 1971, 
with escalation thereafter to be deter- 
mined in a complex fashion dependent 
in part on tanker rates. 

The increase in payments to the pro- 
ducing governments has been accompa- 
nied by a concomitant rise in cost to the 
consuming countries. On the assump- 
tion of a reasonably conservative growth 
in production volume, the State Depart- 
ment estimated the annual government 
revenue of the nine principal producing 
countries will rise from $5.9 billion in 
1970 to $26 billion in 1975. Petroleum 
Intelligence Weekly estimated the cost 
to the consumer nations of their oil 
imports for the period 1971-75 would 
be increased about $31 billion as a result 
of the increased payments resulting from 
the 1970-71 negotiations. 

During the Second World War only 
Iran, Bahrain, and Saudi Arabia pro- 
duced oil in the Persian Gulf area. 
Iraqi production continued to be deliv- 
ered to the Mediterranean by pipeline, 
and Egypt’s production, though much 
smaller, was of great importance to the 
Allies’ war effort. Oil had been dis- 
covered in both Kuwait and Qatar, but 
commercial production began only after 
the end of the war. In those countries 
with large undeveloped reserves—Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Kuwait— 
the years immediately following the war 
were filled with feverish activity build- 
ing the plant necessary to meet the post- 
war demand for oil. Algeria did not 
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enter the world oil market until 1960 
and Libya followed in 1962, Egyptian 
production failed to keep up with do- 
mestic demand and only recently has 
increased sufficiently to give promise of 
some small but appreciable exportable 
surplus. 

As production increased and prices 
rose, the governments began to demand 
revision of the concession terms that had 
been appropriate in the 1930s but 
seemed to them to have become in- 
equitable in the changed conditions after 
the war. The chief of these demands 
was for more money by a change in the 
terms of payment of royalty for the oil 
extracted. Briefly, the usual principal 
payment to the government of the pro- 
ducing country was a royalty of four 
shillings gold on each ton of oil pro- 
duced. In Saudi Arabia, for example, 
this payment zmounted to twenty-two 
cents a barrel, a reasonably handsome 
sum in 1933, zhe year the concession 
was signed, nctwithstanding strictures 
of later generations of Arab national- 
ists. But it was no longer so handsome 
as demand and prices rose and costs 
declined with the increasing volume of 
oil produced 

The new formula that emerged from 
the negotiations in 1949-50 on increased 
payments provided for an income tax 
which, combined with the royalty pay- 
ments, would result in the governments 
receiving 50 percent of the net profits 
on the sale of oil at the export point 
after deduction of all costs incurred by 
the producing company. This formula, 
the so-called 50/50 principle, was even- 
tually adopted in all the existing conces- 
sions. Iran was somewhat of an excep- 
tion. The negotiations which began in 
1949 became entangled in internal poli- 
tics and resulted in the nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
2951. The resulting sudden and unfore- 
seen withdrawal from the market of six 
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hundred thousand barrels per day, some 
two-thirds in refined products from the 
Abadan refinery, caused hardships and 
shortages in the consuming countries 
dependent on this supply, especially 
those on the littoral of the Indian Ocean. 
An even more rapid build-up of pro- 
ducing capacity followed in those coun- 
tries that had the oil reserves to al- 
leviate the shortage, principally Iraq, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. In the end, 
the financial terms of the settlement 
between Iran and a consortium of in- 
ternational oil companies in 1954 ap- 
proximated those in eifect elsewhere in 
the gulf. 

Beginning in 1948 in the Saudi 
Arabia-Kuwait Neutral Zone, the pro- 
visions of the concessions began to 
change, always in the direction of pre- 
sumably providing the government with 
greater revenue from the operations as 
well as greater participation and control 
in the concessionary company. Over the 
years many new concessions were let 
with variations on the theme and 
“improvements” from the government’s 
standpoint. 


OPEC 


The next really important event in 
government-company relationships was 
the formation in 1960 of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). The organization embraced 
the principal producing countries around 
the Persian Gulf together with Vene- 
zuela and Indonesia. Though talk of 
collaboration between Venezuela and the 
Middle Eastern countries had been 
going on for some time, the actual for- 
mation of the organization was triggered 
by price reductions posted by the major 
companies in August 1960. A posted 
price is the price at wnich a company, 
whether buyer or seller, will do business 
with any comer. It becomes in effect 
a ceiling price. Prices for crude oil were 


a 
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first posted in the Persian Gulf in 1950. 
After the 50/50 agreements, they be- 
came of great interest to the govern- 
ments, as in the new agreements the 
price at which oil was sold, as well as 
the quantity produced, affected govern- 
ment income. In the seller’s market of 
the 1950s the posted price for many 
years represented fairly well the price at 
which oil was actually sold. But as 
competition increased, as surplus pro- 
ducing capacity came into being, dis- 
counts off the posted price became 
common, and posted prices tended to be 
much above the prices actually received 
by the sellers. The reductions in August 
1960 were presumably an effort to bring 
the posted prices more in line with the 
actual market. The initial objective of 
OPEC was to prevent such a reduction, 
or at least to make sure that no further 
reductions were made. Although the 
companies continued to insist on their 
sole right to set prices, no further 
reductions were made, and subsequent 
calculations of government revenues con- 
tinued to be based on the August 1960 
posted prices, irrespective of their 
relationship to market prices. 

The next successful OPEC negotiation 
resulted in the “expensing of royalty.” 
The OPEC countries claimed that as 
royalty was a fixed payment per barrel 
of oil, it should be treated as an expense 
directly associated with the production 
of the oil and lumped with other pro- 
ducing costs to be deducted from gross 
income to determine the net income on 
which the 50 percent tax would then 
be calculated. With a 50 percent tax 
on net profit so calculated, the result 
would be to increase the payment to 
government by half the amount of the 
royalty. After long and arduous negoti- 
ations in 1964-65 and again two years 
later, the companies agreed to the ex- 
pensing of royalties in principle, and the 
governments agreed to a complicated 


system of allowances that would gradu- 
ally be reduced until royalty would be 
fully expensed in 1975. 

In 1970 the Libyan government forced 
an increase in the basic tax rate to 55 
percent—again with exception and com- 
plications—a rate which shortly there- 
after became general in the Middle East. 
In the first half of 1971 another series 
of negotiations—with OPEC coordina- 
tion—resulted in a drastic increase in 
posted prices together with provisions 
for further escalation annually through 
1975 The allowances which had been 
agreed upon in 1965 to cushion the 
effect of royalty expensing were abol- 
ished. 

The next round of OPEC negotia- 
tions, now being initiated, has to do with 
compensation to the producing countries 
for devaluation of the dollar? and 
partictpation. The latter is an ill- 
defined concept, but generally means 
that somehow the governments will have 
a share in the producing companies’ op- 
erating concessions that did not origi- 
nally contain provisions for part govern- 
ment ownership. As the corporate 
structures of the companies and the web 
of concession agreements, laws, and ad- 
ministrative arrangements differ not only 
from country to country but from com- 
pany to company within the same coun- 
try, these negotiations are likely to be 
long, drawn out, horrendously complex, 
and highly emotional because political 
and nationalistic sensitivities can easily 
become involved.* 

Algeria has been omiited from this 
discussion because its special, and com- 


3 Compensation for devaluation of the 
dollar was settled in mid-January 1972 for the 
Persian Gulf states by raising the posted price 
of crude ol by 849 percent Inbya refused 
to participate in these negotiations. 

4 The piinaple of participation was ac- 
cepted in mid-March 1972 by the major con- 
cessionaires in the OPEC countries bordering 
the Persian Gulf 
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plex, arrangements with the French 
government and French companies are 
peculiar to Algeria and only marginally 
relevant to the rest of the Middle East. 
As of 1972, Sonatrach, the Algerian gov- 
ernment’s oil company, will control over 
three-fourths of Algerian production. 


- THE ARABS AND ISRAEL 


As all of the important producing 
countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa are Arab with the single excep- 
tion of Iran, the Arab-Israel quarrel is 
at the bottom of the fears of the con- 
suming countries on the reliability of oil 
supply from tke Middle East. Though 
the Arabs have used actual boycott 
comparatively sparingly, the threat of 
boycott against those countries who give 
Israel aid and comfort has been promi- 
nent in political speeches and writing for 
over twenty years. At the same time 
the dependence of the Arab governments 
on a steady flow of oil income has in- 
creased enormously in most producing 
countries as extensive and costly public 
works and services, dependent on oil in- 
come for their operation and mainte- 
nance, have proliferated. But so, too, 
does the vulnerability of Japan and 
Western Europe increase as a steadily 
growing proportion of their energy sup- 
ply depends on a continuous flow of 
Arab oil. That an embargo on oil ship- 
ments makes no economic sense is cold 
comfort to the consumers. 

The 1948 Arab-Israeli war had rela- 
tively little effect on the oil industry 
other than the cutting of the Haifa 
branch of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany’s pipeline to the Mediterranean. 
The Suez War in 1956 was another 
kettle of fish. Europe had become suf- 
ficiently dependent on Middle Eastern 
oil to be hurt by cessation of the supply 
that normally came through the Suez 
Canal and the Iraqi pipeline. Great 
efforts by the international petroleum 


industry staved off any really serious 
hardship, largely by greatly increased 
supplies from the United States and 
Venezuela. After the 1967 June War, 
the effects were much the same, com- 
pounded somewhat by short-lived em- 
bargoes on the United States, Great 
Britain, and West Germany. This time 
the excess production capacity of the 
United States was strained to the utmost 
to make up the shortages in Europe 
before the rerouting and augmenting of 
the tanker fleet could be accomplished. 

In addition to the effects on oil sup- 
ply, the Arab-Israeli quarrel has, of 
course, made life more difficult for those 
oil companies whose home governments 
are believed to be supporters of Israel. 
The future course of this quarrel is the 
most important, and most unpredictable, 
non-economic factor bearing on the 
future relationships of these companies 
with the countries in which they operate. 
A more effective embargo on oil ship- 
ments to force political concessions can- 
not be ruled out in the future if the 
projected increase in production and 
revenues per barrel enables more of the 
Arab countries to accumulate a sufficient 
financial reserve to tide them over its 
duration. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
Mp te EASTERN Or 


The most obvious consequences of the 
development of Middle Eastern oil are 
apparent in the producing countries. 
The revenue from oil has utterly revolu- 
tionized life in the principal producing 
countries. Without these revenues there 
would be no “white revolution” in 
Persia; Kuwait would still be a small 
fishing and smuggling center at the head 
of the Gulf; Iraq would be slowly trying 
to develop its agriculture; Saudi Arabia 
would still be largely dependent for its 
foreign exchange on the annual pilgrim- 
age of the world’s Muslims to Mecca; 
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Bahrain would be a sleepy island mourn- 
ing, along with Qatar and Abu Dhabi, 
the ruination of tbe pearling fleets by 
Mr. Mikimoto’s tame oysters. 

Oil has affected every aspect of life 
in these countries from agriculture to 
weather. The most notable changes 
beyond the single greatest one, an in- 
crease in the general standard of living, 
have taken place in education, agri- 
culture, health, industry. the military 
establishments, and the administrative 
complexity of government. Political 
forms of government are changing more 
slowly, but they are changing and will 
continue to do so. In the process of 
change, as would be expected, the fabric 
of society has been twisted, torn, 
warped, and subjected to enormous 
trials and strains. In the last twenty- 
five years, most of these countries have 
striven to change from the ways of the 
eighteenth century to those of Western 
Europe of the mid-twentieth century 
Predictably the change has been difficult, 
ineffectual in part, half assimilated, in 
part violently rejected, welcomed by 
most, but also feared by many, and most 
uneven in degree. The process makes 
for producing a degree of heterogeneity 
in populations who, if not previously en- 
tirely homogeneous, were at least pre- 
dictable in behavior. The task of gov- 
erning is immensely complicated. In 
Saudi Arabia, for example, a country 
abcut the size of the United States east 
of the Mississippi, the disparity of views 
in the citizenry has widened enor- 
mously. The differences between the 
town dweller and the Bedouin are much 
greater than formerly in education, diet, 
health, housing, mechanical skills, and 
neerly any other qualities imaginable 
The government must cope with such 
contradictions as training navigators for 
jet aircraft at the same time that a news- 
paper article “proving” the world is flat 
is published by a prominent scholar 


of the old school. Nevertheless, the 
progress everywhere in these countries 
has been very great indeed and is 
accelerating as education by school, by 
travel, by industry, and by the military 
proliferates and spreads. 


THE PRopUCING COMPANIES 


At the end of the Second World War, 
practically all the discovered oil in the 
Middle East was under concession to 
companies owned by one or more of 
the major oil companies. Using their 
present names these were: British 
Petroleum in Iran—by far the largest 
producing country; British Petroleum, 
Royal Dutch Shell, Compagnie Fran- 
çaise des Pétroles, Mobil Oil, and 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) in Iraq and 
Qatar; Standard Oil of California and 
Texaco in Saudi Arabia and Bahrain; 
British Petroleum and Gulf Oil in Ku- 
wait; and Shell in Egypt. 

The great bulk of the oil is still pro- 
duced by these major companies through 
subsidiaries or jointly owned corpora- 
tions. But there are now many new- 
comers headed by over thirty American 
companies of whom some fifteen produce 
substantial amounts of oi! In addi- 
tion to other private companies—half a 
dozen German, four Japanese, and one 
Belgian—at least five consuming govern- 
ments have government-owned compa- 
nies operating in the area, usually in 
some sharing arrangement with the gov- 
ernment company in the country of 
operation. As can well be imagined, the 
proliferation of concession terms in the 
past twenty-five years has been enor- 
mous. All of them have contained some 
arrangement for partnership or part 
ownership by the national oil company 
wherever such existed, and all the major 
producing countries now have such com- 
panies. Additionally, terms usually in- 
clude a requirement that the foreign 
partner must take the oi! belonging to 
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the national cil company if this com- 
pany cannot dispose of it. A good 
résumé of the development of the main 
features of the principal concessions is 
contained in Middle Eastern Oil and the 
Western World.’ Suffice it to say that 
the terms are often so complicated that 
it is well nigh impossible for the lay- 
man to determine which agreement is 
“better” than another. If the proof is 
in the performance, thus far the older 
concessions still pay more per barrel 
than any of the newer. 

The companies have done almost all 
of the marketing of the oil until very 
recently when some of the national oil 
companies have taken some of their 
royalty in oil, or made special arrange- 
ments to obtain a crude supply. Indeed, 
in recent months OPEC has advised its 
members to insist that the companies 
continue to perform this function, not 
only because the companies have the 
facilities to do so, but also because the 
tax-paid cost plus a nominal return to 
the companies sets a price below which 
they cannot sell oil and remain in busi- 
ness. Government companies on the 
other hand, if relieved of taxes, theoreti- 
cally have no lower limit on price above 
the actual cost of production, a level 
which would be disastrous to govern- 
ment revenues should cut-throat com- 
petition even begin to approach this 
oor. 

During the years since 1945, the 
markets have changed drastically. Just 
after the war, most of the Middle East 
oil was sold as refined products. Today 
only about one-tenth of the present 
nearly twenty million barrels per day is 
refined in the countries in which it is 
produced. ‘This enormous change re- 
sults from a combination of factors: the 
drive of the consuming countries to save 
foreign exchange on their single largest 


5. See note 2 above. 


import; the development of larger tank- 
ers which made possible the transport 
of crude oil in great volumes so cheaply 
as to more than compensate for the cost 
of transporting the oil consumed in the 
refining process; more complicated re- 
fining processes and the production of 
products used as raw materials in manu- 
facturing industries in the consuming 
country; and the urge to be self-suffi- 
cient in refining capacity, an urge 
strengthened by the experience of the 
countries about the Indian Ocean when 
the great Abadan refinery abruptly 
ceased to supply them in 1951. With 
improvements in refinery processes, 
which have somewhat reduced the cost 
advantage of larger refineries, it became 
possible to build smaller refineries more 
economically to meet the demands of 
many smaller countries for local refining 
of imported crude oil, not infrequently a 
condition of permission to sell in that 
country’s market. As these conditions 
are not likely to be reversed, little 
increase of refining capacity in the pro- 
ducing countries can be expected But 
there will be increased building of proc- 
essing plants in these countries for such 
purposes as the liquefaction of gas, a 
process requiring very heavy capital in- 
vestments, and possibly for the desul- 
phurization of fuel or even crude oil 
to meet the sulphur standards now being 
set in Western Europe, Japan, and the 
United States. 


THE CONSUMING COUNTRIES 


The consuming countries’ two main 
concerns are the cost of oil, and 
even more important, the reliability of 
supply. 

About 60 percent of Western Europe’s 
energy is supplied by oil, of which over 
three-fourths of the nearly 14 million 
barrels used daily comes from the 
Middle East and North Africa. The 
proportion of energy supplied by oil will 
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probably rise to about 70 percent by 
1980, representing an oil consumption of 
some 23 million barrels per day. Over 
70 percent of Japan’s energy require- 
ments is now supplied by oil, 4.5 million 
barrels daily, of which some 90 percent 
comes from the Middle East. Japanese 
dependence on Middle Eastern supplies 
will continue to increase as its consump- 
tion rises to 13 million barrels daily 
by 1980. 

Obviously, the powerful industrial na- 
tions of Japan and Western Europe are 
uneasy in being utterly dependent for 
so essential a fuel upon the handful of 
Middle Eastern countries. This fear 
accounts in part for the government and 
private oil companies—the latter fre- 
quently with government encouragement 
and subsidy—entering into agreements 
with Middle Eastern governments in the 
hope of establishing direct relationships 
that may not be affected by political 
actions of a third power. They must 
also hope to reduce somewhat the cost 
of oil, and that work in a known oil- 
bearing area may give them experience 
that can be applied elsewhere in the 
search to diversify sources of supply. 
The principal safeguard against inter- 
ruption of supply in both Europe and 
Japan has been government-enforced 
stockpiling of a two-to-three-month 
supply of crude oil and, in the past at 
least for Europe, reliance on emergency 
help from United States and South 
American excess producing capacity. In 
the future such excess capacity is not 
only likely to diminish absolutely, but 
will inevitably be much smaller in pro- 
portion to the quantities of oil being 
imported by the consuming countries. 
Insofar as can be seen at the present 
time, there is no new oil province that 
is of sufficient promise to do more than 
slightly diminish the necessity for both 
these areas to rely upon the Middle East 
for the bulk of their oil imports. 


PROSPECTS 


The direct effect on the oil industry 
of the growing Soviet presence in the 
Middle East is not likely to be great. 
They have neither markets for buying 
oil nor wares to sell which are better 
than those currently available. Though 
Eastern European countries of the Soviet 
bloc are likely to require increasing 
amounts of oil, the quantity involved is 
a small fraction ~of that supplied to 
Western Europe and Japan. The Soviet 
Union itself should be seli-sufficient for 
the foreseeable future and may continue 
to be a net exporter of oil as it is today. 
The Russians have little in the way of 
equipment or processes that can compete 
on a commercial basis with Western tech- 
nology. They may, however, have in- 
direct influence by loans or barter ar- 
rangements as in Syria or Iraq, by 
contributing to radicalization of Arab 
politics, and by their role in Arab- 
Israeli matters. As for a Soviet take- 
over, the Arabs and Iranian oil men are 
as shrewd as any in the business, and 
the Soviets have not yet ventured into 
any Middle Eastern state without an 
invitation from the host government. 
This is not to say that they may not 
be a great nuisance, if they choose, to 
Western companies and even to the 
producing governments. 

The relationships and arrangements 
between the producing countries, the 
international oil industry, and the con- 
suming countries are bound to change 
rather rapidly in the next ten years. 
The present negotiations on participa- 
tion may well result in new patterns. 
The Iranian consortium’s contract is 
subject to renegotiation in 1979. The 
effect of recently enacted Venezuelan 
legislation as well as the approach of 
the expiration of most of the Venezuelan 
concessions in 1983 will be observed 
carefully in the Middle East. The con- 
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sumer nations are showing signs of re- 
examining their energy policies as to 
such items as priorities assigned to re- 
search, development, and construction of 
more efficient nuclear power plants; the 
size of their emergency stockpiles of oil; 
subsidies to both their coal industry and 
to national oil companies for develop- 
ment of new production; and their 
proper role as consumers in the negotia- 
tions on the tax-paid cost of oil, now 
being determined largely by the power 


of the producing countries bargaining 
with private companies. Whatever hap- 
pens, the Middle Eastern countries will 
still need to sell the oil, and most of 
the rest of the world will still need to 
buy it. But the terms of sale and who 
will provide the equipment and technical 
assistance for its production and the 
means for marketing may be deter- 
mined by political factors as much as 
by economic advantage and historical 
associations. 
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United States’ Support for Iran’s Independence 
and Integrity, 1945-1959 
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ABSTRACT: Iran served as a catalyst which changed the 
American perception of the nature of Soviet policies in the 
postwar period and provided the first stimulus for a radical 
reorientation of U.S. foreign policy and strategy. American 
policy toward Iran was formulated in stages corresponding to 
the crisis involving Iran, its close neighbors, and the Soviet 
Union. The process began with the Azerbaijan crisis of 
1945-46; it followed the Greek-Turkish crisis of 1947, and 
the Iranian oil crisis of 1951-53. United States policy was 
expressed in (a) unilateral—direct or indirect—support for 
Iran’s independence, as exemplified by specific and general 
policy statements and actions of the Truman era; (b) 
multilateral defense arrangements of the Eisenhower period 
(Baghdad Pact, 1955); and (c) bilateral security agreements 
with the Northern Tier states, including Iran, in 1959. Asa 
result, the American policy of containment of international 
communism, with specific reference to Iran, could be regarded 
as having achieved its objective. 
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OR any serious student of America’s 

role in world affairs, the story of 
Tran between 1945 and 1959 is most 
instructive. Iran served as a catalyst 
which changed the American perception 
of the nature cf Soviet policies in the 
postwar period and provided the first 
stimulus for a radical reorientation 
of United States foreign policy and 
strategy. 

During those fifteen fateful years, 
Iran was repeatedly exposed to Soviet 
pressures; these included occupation of 
the northern provinces, internal subver- 
sion in the form of support to the 
communist-inspired Tudeh party, insti- 
gation and encouragement of separatist 
rebellions in Azerbaijan and Kurdistan, 
extortion of an oil concession, threats of 
renewed military intervention, large- 
scale espionage, engineering a conspiracy 
in the army, and economic pressures. 
On more than one occasion, but espe- 
cially between 1945 and 1953, Iran was 
on the verge of disintegration and of 
being reduced to the status of Soviet 
satellite, if not worse. 

These Soviet actions occurred simul- 
taneously with other major strains in the 
East-West relations stemming from the 
Soviet subjugation of Eastern Europe, 
expansion of mass communist move- 
ments in Western Europe, threats to the 
integrity of Turkey and Greece, and, in 
due course, Soviet blockade of West 
Berlin. 

In pursuing her expansionist policies, 
the Soviet Union under Stalin’s leader- 
ship seemed determined to exploit to the 
full extent the favorable circumstances 
that her wartime alliance with the West 
had induced Among these one should 
mention, in the first place, a sincere 
desire, evident in the United States, for 
peace through the preservation of war- 
engendered unity among the Allies. In 
this respect, the Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam agreements (1943-45) had 


blazed the trail: they set a pattern of 
Western concessions to Russia to main- 
tain Allied unity and to satisfy what 
Russia defined (and the West accepted) 
as her security requirements. Another 
favorable factor from the Soviet point 
of view was the widespread belief— 
bordering on infantile enthusiasm—in 
the West that the newly formed United 
Nations provided an ideal formula for 
the solution of perplexing international 
problems and that a sovereign govern- 
ment (in this case Washington) should 
not resort to direct action in defense of 
its interests before exhausting estab- 
lished procedures in the United Nations. 
Rapid and, in perspective, rather irre- 
sponsible demobilization of the Amer- 
ican military machine literally within 
weeks after the end of the war added 
another factor encouraging Soviet appe- 
tites And, last but not least, between 
1941 and the end of the war, the Amer- 
ican public had been consistently fed 
a grossly distorted picture of Russia by 
the Soviet propaganda machine, a pic- 
ture allegedly countenanced by certain 
American wartime agencies, by a small 
but strategically placed group of 
high officials, and by certain influential 
columnists and writers. 

This was the picture of the Soviet 
Union as dedicated to peace, progressive 
in its policies, evolving toward a demo- 
cratic pattern, and—because of its 
struggle against nazism and fascism— 
virtually incapable of wrongdoing. 
This picture found its reflection in the 
formula that only “peace-loving” coun- 
tries could be founding members of the 
United Nations, in the fact that a Soviet 
general sat as a judge in the Nuremberg 
war crimes tribunal, and that no inter- 
Allied investigation of the Katyn forest 
massacre was ever undertaken. 

Under the circumstances, it required 
almost heroic action for the American 
government to develop a national policy 
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calculated to counter and thwart Soviet 
designs and actions in the postwar 
period. The prime issue was that of 
making a proper diagnosis before the 
cure could be applied. In contrast 
to the immediate victims or targets of 
Soviet aggressiveness (Iran, Turkey, 
Poland) and to the British political 
leadership—-the latter traditionally sus- 
picious of Russian behavior—the Amer- 
ican perception of the Soviet problem 
was still blurred and the main actors 
on the policymaking level not unani- 
mous. The Azerbaijan crisis of 1945-46 
provided the first major confrontation 
with reality. It was followed by several 
years of heavy Soviet intimidation 
of Iran, by the oil crisis of 1952-53, 


the forming of the Baghdad Pact, 


and, finally, the pressures and counter- 
pressures leading to the conclusion of 
the bilateral agreement of 1959. 


THE AZERBAIJAN CRISIS 


While President Truman was first in- 
troduced to Soviet expansionist schemes 
(control of Turkish Straits) at the 
Potsdam Conference in August 1945, he 
was not confronted with an actual Soviet 
military action against an independent 
country until September, when he re- 
ceived the first reports of the Soviet 
conduct in northern Iran. Subsequent 
information provided to him by the 
State Department indicated that the So- 
viets were not withdrawing from Iran 
and that instead they had (a) promoted 
a dissident, communist-inspired move- 
ment in Azerbaijan; (b) stopped the 
Iranian army from marching northward 
from Tehran; (c) disarmed and con- 
fined to barracks local Iranian gar- 
risons; and (d) brought more troops to 
Iran from the Soviet territory. By 
December 12, 1945, the puppet govern- 
ment of the Autonomous Republic of 
Azerbaijan was formed under the vet- 
eran Communist agent, Jaafar Pishevari, 


while in a simultaneous development 
an independent and Soviet-instigated 
Kurdish Republic was proclaimed in 
Mahabad under Mohammed Ghazi. 

Briefed repeatedly by Under Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, President 
Truman quickly developed a clear per- 
ception of the problem. “It all seemed 
to add up,” he wrote, “to a planned 
move on the part of the Russians to get 
at least northern Jran under their con- 
trol. Together with the threat of a 
communist coup in Greece, this began 
to look like a giant pincers movement 
against the oil-rich areas of the Near 
East and the warm-water ports of the 
Mediterranean.” t 

Subsequent American counteraction 
took several channels: negotiations with 
Russia at the Big Three Mcscow confer- 
ence in December, debate in the newly 
formed United Nations, direct warnings 
to Stalin from the President, and en- 
couragement of the Iranian government 
to reassert its sovereignty in Azerbaijan. 

The Moscow conference was dis- 
appointing. When Secretary James 
Byrnes brought up the matter of Iran, 
he was told by Stalin that (a) the Baku 
oil fields—close to the border—‘had to 
be safeguarded against any possible hos- 
tile action by Iran against the Soviet 
Union, and no confidence could be 
placed in the Iranian Government”; 
(6) Russia had the right to keep her 
troops in Iran till March 15 [séc; the 
actual date was March 2, six months 
after the end of war with Japan] and 
did not intend to withdraw before that 
date; (c) the treaty of 1921 gave the 
Soviet Union the right to send troops 
into Iran “if there was a possible danger 
from an outside source.”? It is a moot 


1 Harry S Truman, Memoirs, vol. 1, Year 
of Decisions (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, 1955), p 523. 

2 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 
York, Harper, 1947), p 119. 
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question how clear a perception of So- 
viet designs Mr. Byrnes had at that 
time. The expressions he uses in his 
memoirs to depict his reaction abound 
in phrases like “I was greatly surprised” 
or “seriously disturbed” which may have 
have been a polite way to convey his 
concern to the Russians or may also 
have reflected his genuine surprise—as 
against his expectations of good will—at 
the crude Soviet intransigence His dis- 
appointment was increased when he 
heard from Molotov that, at any rate, 
the Iranian case was not properly on 
the agenda and could not be con- 
sidered. These rebukes were clearly 
painful to the Secretary. He sincerely 
wanted to preserve American-Soviet 
unity, as expressed in his toast to Stalin: 
“whom war hath joined together, let not 
peace put asunder.”*® Similarly, in his 
plea to Stalin about Iran he expressed 
concern lest Iran be tempted to present 
the dispute tc the forthcoming UN. 
session in London which, he said, would 
be “unfortunate” because “the United 
States would greatly regret having to 
oppose the Soviet Union in the very first 
meeting of the United Nations. . .”* 
He also complained about the criticism 
addressed to him in the United States 
for his “appeasement” of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow—on issues like Bul- 
garia and Rumania—and stated that 
they “came from people so unreasonably 
anti-Soviet in their views that they 
would regard any agreement with Russia 
on any subject as appeasement.” 5 
President Truman felt he was being 
inadequately informed by Byrnes of 
the Moscow proceedings. Accordingly, 
upon the Secretary’s return, the Presi- 
dent reproached him for his reticence 
“I told him that I did not like the way 
in which I had been left in the dark 
3 Ibid, p 118. 


4 Tbid, p 120. 
5 Ibid., p. 122. 


about the Moscow conference.” As to 
the substance, he liked it even less after 
studying the papers of the conference. 
“It became abundantly clear to me,” he 
wrote, 


that the successes of the Moscow confer- 
ence were unreal ... There was not a 
word in the communiqué to suggest that 
the Russians might be willing to change 
their way in Iran—where the situation was 
rapidly becoming very serious—or any- 
where else Byrnes, I concluded after 
studying the entire record, had taken it 
upon himself to move the foreign policy 
of the United States in a direction to which 
I could not, and would not, agree ° 


In a subsequent letter to Byrnes, the 
President sounded clear and forceful: 


I think we ought to protest with all the 
vigor of which we are capable against the 
Russian program in Iran. There is no 
justification for it. It is parallel to the 
program of Russia in Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania It is also in line with the high- 
handed and arbitrary manner in which 
Russia acted in Poland ... 

When you went to Moscow you were 
faced with another accomplished fact in 
Tran. Another outrage if I ever saw 
one 

Tran was our ally in the war Iran was 
Russia’s ally in the war... . Yet now 
Russia stirs up rebellion and keeps troops 
on the soil of her friend and ally—lIran. 

There isn’t a doubt in my mind that 
Russia intends an invasion of Turkey and 
the Black Sea Straits to the Mediterranean 
Unless Russia is faced with an iron fist and 
strong language another war is in the 
making. ... 

I do not think we should play compro- 
mise any longer ... 

Pm tired of babying the Soviets 7 


By January 1, 1946, the American 
troops were evacuated from Iran to set 
a precedent for an early withdrawal of 
all foreign troops, including the Rus- 


6 Truman, Fear of Decisions, p 550 
7 Ibid, pp 551-2. 
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sians. When the March 2 deadline for 
evacuation had arrived, the Soviet 
troops did not leave. On March 6, on 
the President’s instructions—via Secre- 
tary Byrnes—George F. Kennan, the 
U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, delivered a note 
to the Kremlin, in which the U.S. gov- 
ernment expressed “the earnest hope 
that the Government of the Soviet Un- 
ion will do its part by withdrawing im- 
mediately all Soviet forces from the 
territory of Iran... .”® 

The note remained without reply. 
Simultaneously, Winston Churchill de- 
livered his famous Iron Curtain speech 
in Fulton, Missouri, in Truman’s pres- 
ence and with his full approval. Mos- 
cow reacted to it with angry criticism. 
The President then instructed Byrnes to 
send “a blunt message” to Stalin re- 
garding Iran, it being apparently the 
second communication after the note of 
March 6. The tenor of this message is 
not revealed in Truman’s memoirs. But 
in the subsequent article for the New 
York Times he described it as follows: 
“The Soviet Union persisted in its occu- 
pation until I personally saw to it that 
Stalin was informed that I had given 
orders to our military chiefs to prepare 
for the movement of our ground, sea, 
and air forces.”* As the President had 
expected, on March 24 Moscow an- 
nounced that all Russian troops would 
be withdrawn at once. The actual 
evacuation took place on May 9, 1946. 

Simultaneously with these exchanges, 
a debate on Iran was taking place in 
the U.N. Security Council, but charac- 
teristically—due to Soviet objections— 
the debate was only on the procedural 
issue of whether Iran should or should 
not be kept on the agenda. However, 
this aspect of the proceedings did not 
restrain Iran’s delegate, Ambassador 


8 Harry S Truman, Memoirs, vol 2, Years 
of Trial and Hope (Garden City, N.Y.: 
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9. New York Times, August 25, 1957. 


Hussein Ala, from dealing convincingly 
and courageously with the substance of 
the dispute while arguing for its reten- 
tion on the agenda. Secretary Byrnes 
and his representatives gave full sup- 
port to Iran on this occasion. By itself, 
without Truman’s strong messages to 
Stalin, the U.N. debate would have 
accomplished little if anything. The 
only advantage was the publicity that 
it gave to the violation of a small 
nation’s rights by the Soviets. 

Despite the evacuation of Soviet 
troops, a legacy of the Soviet presence 
remained in the form of the communist 
regime in Azerbaijan and the unequal oil 
agreement concluded with Moscow by 
Iran’s Premier Ghavam Saltaneh. The 
agreement gave Russia a 51 percent 
share in the joint company which was 
to be established. On both counts Iran 
feared Soviet intervention and re-entry 
of troops. Hence encouragement to 
strengthen its resolution was needed. 
Such encouragement was given by 
Ambassador George V. Allen, who (a) 
publicly stated that Iran had the right 
to restore its sovereign presence in 
Azerbaijan, and (b) stressed that Iran 
had also the right to ratify or not ratify 
any oil agreement it had concluded, 
according to its best interests. The 
Tranians were not slow to draw conclu- 
sions from these statements. By mid- 
December 1946, the Iranian army re- 
entered Tabriz and Mahabad, thus 
putting an end to the Azerbaijan and 
Kurdish puppet regimes after a full 
year of their existence. Return of the 
Iranian troops was met with spontane- 
ous manifestations of joy by the masses 
mindful of the grim days of Soviet 
occupation and the local communists’ 
excesses, 

By the late fall of 1947, the newly 
elected Majlis virtually unanimously— 
with the exception of two communist 
deputies—rejected the ratification of the 
Soviet oil agreement. Thus the victory 
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of Iran in restoring its full sovereignty 
and integrity appeared complete. By 
the same token, the Soviet withdrawal 
from their edvanced positions was 
unique and exceptional in terms of the 
postwar Soviet behavior. It is certain 
that among the many possible motiva- 
tions of Soviet retreat, the determined 
posture of President Truman was the 
decisive factor. 


BROADER CONTAINMENT Poricy 


By the beginning of 1947, the 
handling of the Iranian crisis by Presi- 
dent Truman indicated that his percep- 
tion of the Soviet challenge in the 
Middle East had fully crystallized. 
This meant that he and his trusted 
associates in the State Department— 
Secretary Marshall, Under-Secretary 
Acheson—and the military establish- 
ment—Secretaries Patterson and For- 
restal of the Army and Navy, respec- 
tively— (a) developed clear awareness 
of Soviet acts as illegal and aggressive; 
(5) realized the threat to the states di- 
rectly affected (Iran, Turkey, Greece); 
(c) understood the regional significance 
of Soviet aggressive behavior and the 
interdependence of the situations in indi- 
vidual threatened countries; (d) evalu- 
ated Soviet actions as falling within a 
pattern of global expansion; and (e) 
linked the regional Middle Eastern 
security with the security of the United 
States. 

Consequently when, on February 21, 
1947, the British government informed 
the United States that it was no longer 
in a position to shoulder its defense re- 
sponsibilities in Greece and Turkey, the 
American side was not unprepared. In 
fact, the American response was prompt 
and to the point.1° Crucial to the de- 
velopment of American policy was a 
meeting held at the White House, in 


10. See Joseph C Satterthwaite, “The Tru- 
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which President Truman, flanked by 
Secretary Marshall and Dean Acheson, 
received a bipartisan and skeptical con- 
gressional delegation which included 
Senators Vandenberg and Connally and 
other ranking Senate and House leaders 
Under-Secretary Acheson described di- 
rect Soviet pressures on Turkey and the 
indirect ones on Greece and linked them 
to the encircling movement aimed at 
Tran. 

In his Truman Doctrine speech, the 
President asked for $400 million in aid 
to Greece and Turkey as the two coun- 
tries immediately threatened. Iran was 
not specifically mentioned, but the 
proposed aid program fitted within a 
broader policy of containment of com- 
munism which had regional and even 
global connotations. The U.S. policy, 
declared the President, must be “to 
support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minori- 
ties or by outside pressures.” 1+ 

Step by step, such support was indeed 
extended to Iran in the years that fol- 
lowed. Broadly, it took the following 
forms: first, aid in development plan- 
ning; second, military advisory activity; 
third, organizational assistance for the 
national police force; and fourth, tech- 
nical and economic assistance under the 
so-called Point Four Program. In each 
sector, the American role was significant. 
Basic plans for Iran’s development pro- 
gram were drawn up in 1947 by the 
Morrison-Knudsen Company of Boise, 
Idaho, and became the basis of the 
formal legislation enacted by the Majlis. 
They were followed up by a comprehen- 
sive seven-volume report by Overseas 
Consultants, Inc, in 1950 The mili- 
tary advisory mission was assisting in 
the modernization of the Iranian army; 
Colonel H Norman Schwartzkopf, of 
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Lindbergh kidnap fame, was bolstering 
the efficiency of the gendarmerie. The 
launching of the Point Four Program 
under the direction of William E. 
Warne, former assistant secretary of 
Interior, constituted a major innovation 
which brought hundreds of American 
techricians and experts into daily con- 
tact with many Iranians in important 
sectors of their economy.” 

This multifarious American presence 
constituted a tangible reminder to the 
Soviet Union that Iran was definitely 
placed within the purview of the U.S. 
security interests. In the meantime, So- 
viet pressures on Iran continued un- 
abated. They were expressed by hostile 
radio campaigns, sponsorship of labor 
unrest, Tudeh party agitation, and eco- 
nomic pressures The Soviets, more- 
over, delayed returning to Iran about 
eleven tons of gold which, as a result 
of wartime developments, had been 
shipped and deposited in the Soviet Un- 
ion for the duration of the war These 
pressures caused Secretary Acheson, on 
March 23, 1949, to repudiate Soviet 
charges that Iran was being transformed 
into an American military base and to 
declare that American interest in the 
security of the Middle East, “particu- 
larly Greece, Turkey, and Iran,” had in 
no way been lessened by the formation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty 


THE Ort CRISIS 


A number of causes may be listed 
as leading to the emergence of Dr. 
Mohamed Mossadegh with his National 
Front and the ensuing oil crisis of 
1951-53. Iranian frustrations with 
old-fashioned British imperial behavior, 
coupled with concrete economic griev- 
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ances against the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, were certainly the principal 
reasons. However, disappointment with 
the size of the American assistance 
constituted an ancillary, but by no 
means negligible, factor. The Iranians 
assumed, rather justifiably, that in view 
of (a) the acknowledged strategic im- 
portance of Iran, (b) the extension of 
American technical assistance to it, and 
(c) their own effort at reform (via anti- 
corruption and similar measures), they 
could expect sizable financial assistance 
commensurate with what the United 
States was granting to Greece, Turkey, 
and to some of the medium-sized Euro- 
pean allies. In fact, it was in search of 
such aid that the Shah traveled to 
Washington in 1949. But, as he him- 
self testifies, “I received a friendly re- 
ception but returned home completely 
empty-handed.” ** “The failure of my 
mission,” added the Shah, “was cer- 
tainly in part my own fault, because the 
Americans realized that we were not 
handling our affairs with necessary firm- 
ness. . . . Immediately upon my return 
I redoubled my efforts at reform.” ** 
The Shah’s good intentions were 
thwarted by the onrush of emotional 
nationalism which resulted in the na- 
tionalization of the British-owned oil 
industry and the standstill of oil opera- 
tions. The Mossadegh era brought 
much internal turmoil to Iran and put 
the country in danger oi communist 
takeover Oil revenues stopped; the 
Prime Minister was busy addressing mass 
rallies, denouncing British imperialism, 
and threatening Washington that unless 
American aid came forth, Iran would 
fall prey to communism; and the re- 
vived Tudeh party took full advantage 
of the chaos to peddle its slogans, in- 
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filtrate various nationalist groups, and 
increasingly resort to violence. 

The United States’ role during that 
protracted conflict was, for a long time, 
that of attempts at mediation between 
Iran, whose national sensitivities were 
understood if not justified, and Britain, 
who was America’s ally, but whose be- 
havior in Iran was deemed somewhat 
out of tune with the mood of modern 
times. Moreover, there was in Wash- 
ington concern for the sanctity of con- 
tracts and a desire to see a settlement 
which would repudiate confiscations of 
private enterprises by underdeveloped 
countries. Successively, Averell Harri- 
man, George McGhee, Paul Nitze, Secre- 
tary Acheson, and President Truman 
himself were drawn into the mediating 
effort. All of this proved of no avail 
owing to Mossadegh’s intransigence. 

While these intermittent efforts at 
solution were taking place, modest 
American tecanical aid to Iran was con- 
tinued, but no major economic aid was 
granted. In June 1953, the recently in- 
augurated President Eisenhower denied 
Mossadegh’s request for more substan- 
tial financial assistance and warned that 
unless the oil dispute were settled, Iran 
could not expect to be bailed out of its 
economic difficulties By midsummer of 
that year, the administration’s view of 
the Mossadegh regime had crystallized. 
It began to be regarded as a negative 
phenomenon and one that was likely to 
lead to Iran’s collapse and possibly 
its becoming a satellite of the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, hope was lost 
in the further usefulness of the medi- 
ating efforts. The survival and security 
of Iran still enjoyed a high priority in 
Washington, but, in the minds of the 
Eisenhower administration, they were 
linked closely with the person of the 
Shah as the foundation on which the 
stability and strength of the country 
should be built. 


On August 18 an attempt by the Shah 
to dismiss Mossadegh failed. His emis- 
sary—a colonel of the Imperial Guard— 
was arrested on Mossadegh’s orders, and 
the Shah himself was forced into exile. 
The Tudeh party emerged triumphant, 
while Mossadegh’s foreign minister, 
Hossein Fatemi, openly called for aboli- 
tion of the monarchy. The next day, 
however, troops loyal to the Shah, 
backed by populace from southern dis- 
tricts of Tehran, succeeded in over- 
throwing Mossadegh’s government. The 
Shah returned from exile in Rome, and 
General Fazlollah Zahedi, the officer 
responsible for organizing the pro- 
royalist forces, assumed the premiership. 

Ever since the coup—officially dated 
as the coup of 28 Mordad—much specu- 
lation has been indulged in as to the 
degree, if any, of American participa- 
tion in those dramatic events. A sensa- 
tional article by Richard and Gladys 
Harkness in the Saturday Evening Post 
of November 6, 1954, has been fre- 
quently cited by those hostile to the 
Shah as evidence that secret American 
intervention did take place. 

Aware of these speculations, the Shah 
himself referred to the matter in his 
memoirs. “I have,” he wrote, 


sometimes been asked if America or Britain 
helped finance the movement that over- 
threw Mossadegh. Of course, it was well 
known that a foreign power helped estab- 
hsh the Tudeh party, and that from the 
beginning it was aided with foreign funds; 
so it was easy to believe that those who 
were opposed to the Tudeh and to Mossa- 
degh were also subsidized. . I do not 
deny that payments could ın some cases 
conceivably have been made I frankly 
have no firm evidence either way But I 
think this is certainly true it takes much 
more than money to impel people to do 
what Iran’s loyal citizens did during those 
days. ... I have told how many of them 
advanced unarmed against the fire of tanks 
and machine-guns. Women and children 
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as well as men gave up their lives in that 
way. I doubt if those brave people 
expected or received payment for their 
patriotism.’ 


Following the restoration of the Shah 
to power, in September 1953 President 
Eisenhower announced immediate re- 
sumption of U.S. aid to Iran by allo- 
cating $45 million in emergency funds. 
This was followed by otber grants which 
averaged $5 million a month during 
the three years following Mossadegh’s 
demise. At the same time negotiations 
with an international team of companies 
were launched to revive Iran’s oil indus- 
try. Headed by an able negotiator, 
H. W. Page of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, the Western oilmen concluded by 
September 1954 an agreement estab- 
lishing an international consortium 
which was to undertake the usual func- 
tions associated with the production, 
refining, and marketing of Iranian oil 
according to the financial formula al- 
ready adopted in other Middle East 
countries. 

Thus normalcy was restored in Iran 
in both the political and economic 
sectors. The country that was an inch 
away from a communist takeover re- 
gained its tranquility and reaffirmed its 
independence. The issue now facing 
Tran and the United States was how 
to reaffirm and institutionalize Iran’s 
inherent ties with the West. 


THe BAGHDAD PACT AND THE 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


The Baghdad Pact, as we know,?* was 
not signed collectively in one single act. 
It grew out of the initial pact of mutual 
co-operation concluded in Baghdad be- 
tween Iraq and Turkey on February 24, 
1955. Britain adhered to the pact on 
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, feature of US policy. . . 


April 4, Pakistan on September 23, and 
Iran was the last to sign, on October 11, 
1955. Iran’s relative lateness could 
partly be attributed to the strong pres- 
sures exerted upon it by the Soviet Un- 
ion to dissuade it from joining. When 
Iran declared its intention to join, the 
Soviet foreign minister summoned the 
Iranian Chargé d’Affaires, denounced 
the pact as an instrument of Western 
colonialism and aggression, and charged 
that it was inconsistent with the Soviet- 
Iranian treaties of February 26, 1921, 
and October 1, 1927. 

Jran’s adherence was welcomed by 
Washington. An official American state- 
ment on October 12 declared that “the 
United States has had a long-standing 
interest in the territorial integrity and 
sovereign independence oi Iran. That 
has been amply demonstrated in the 
past. That interest remains a cardinal 
17 

Despite Washington’s initiative and 
its affirmative role, the United States 
did not sign the Pact. This somewhat 
surprising reluctance was explained to 
the pact member states by “the need 
for the United States to retain maximum 
influence in the face of current Middle 
East problems.”18 As Ambassador 
Gallman wrote in his memoirs, “in this 
ambiguous way the State Department 
was saying that joining the Pact would 
only arouse Israeli misgivings and 
sharpen Egyptian opposition.” 1° 

Subsequently, pleas to join the Pact 
were repeatedly made to the United 
States by pact members, including 
Britain. According to the testimony of 
Harold Macmillan, then Britain’s for- 
eign secretary, “I kept urging Dulles to 

17. US., Depariment of State Bulletin, 
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join the Baghdad Pact.... We had 
been left with the Turco-Iraqi Pact, 
which the American started, and then 
ran out.” However, “Dulles continued 
to take the line that this would only be 
possible if anc when a Palestine settle- 
ment had been reached and fortified by 
an American guarantee. He, therefore, 
proposed, on 19 August, to publish his 
plan for a settlement... .” Macmillan 
comforted himself by writing: “We had 
now a clear promise that if the Arab- 
Israel tension could be reduced, America 
would join the Baghdad Pact.” 2° 

Although the United States did not 
become a formal signatory of the Pact— 
and was thus deprived of voting rights 
in its ministerial council—it nevertheless 
became a participant in its various work- 
ing committees: economic, anti-subver- 
sive, and military. Hence it could be 
considered that de facto the United 
States did join the organization. 

President Eisenhower made a state- 
ment, on January 5, 1957, to be known 
as the Eisenkower Doctrine, in which 
he reiterated America’s resolve to op- 
pose the expansion of international com- 
munism in the Middle East, and which 
has been thoroughly treated by other 
authors. 

For this account, three points should 
be emphasizec. with regard to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine: first, that, as compared 
with the Truman Doctrine of a decade 
earlier, it increased the degree of Amer- 
ican commitment from mere economic 
and military advisory assistance to the 
actual use of armed forces; second, that 
it addressed itself to indirect as well as 
direct aggression, thus signifying resist- 
ance to subversion or aggression by 
proxy; and third, that the main target 
of the doctrine, though not explicitly 
articulated, was the Arab area in the 
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Middle East which, owing to the Suez 
crisis, had become at that time particu- 
larly vulnerable to direct and indirect 
Soviet advances. However, the doctrine 
was couched in such terms that it could 
and did apply to the non-Arab countries, 
particularly Turkey and Iran, as well. 


THE BILATERAL Pact or 1959 


Although the American policy to de- 
fend the independence of threatened na- 
tions of the Middle East—exemplified 
by U.S. troop landings in Lebanon in 
1958—added to the feeling of security 
of pro-Western governments in the area, 
a degree of uneasiness still prevailed in 
Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan. It could 
be attributed to two factors: (a) De- 
spite its pronouncements, the United 
States was not a signatory of the 
Baghdad Pact nor of any binding secu- 
rity agreement directly with the three 
states in question; (b) the withdrawal 
of Iraq from the Baghdad Pact after its 
revolution of 1958 left the gap in the 
existing regional security system and 
opened the door to Soviet infiltration via 
Kassem’s regime in Baghdad. Under 
the circumstances, the remaining mem- 
bers of the Pact again urged the United 
States to join it. In response, Secretary 
Dulles offered to sign defensive bilateral 
agreements with Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan. 

Learning of Iran’s readiness to adhere 
to such an agreement, the Soviet Union 
began to voice, according to the Shah’s 
testimony, “violent objections.” “In a 
manoeuvre to prevent us from signing 
the bilateral agreement,” wrote the 
Shah, 


the Russians then . . . held out promises 
of a long-term non-aggression pact and 
tremendous economic help. The bilateral 
pact in the form first presented to us lacked 
the significance we wanted, and we felt it 
was not giving us the necessary guarantees. 
The supply of military equipment to my 
country was also falling short of our re- 
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quirements. Feeling militarily ridicuously 
weak, and without such guarantees as, for 
example, NATO countries have, we allowed 
ourselves to enter into negotiations with 
the Russians on the subject of a non- 
aggression treaty.** 


Here was a tense moment in Iran’s 
history: would Iran, because of its 
grievances toward Washington, heed So- 
viet inducements and allow itself to be 
detached from its ties with the West, 
with incalculable consequences to its 
future? 

The drama was eventually resolved by 
a combination of Soviet errors and 
Western initiatives. The Russians, who 
were to pursue the matter of their agree- 
ment with Iran, “made the mistake of 
delaying two weeks before sending a 
mission here.” * 

Another mistake, according to the 
Shah’s recollections, was the demand 
they made on Iran, “to get out of the 
Baghdad Pact.” They also asked Iran 
not to sign the proposed bilateral treaty 
with Washington and, as a quid pro quo 
suggested explicit renunciation on their 
part of the onerous Article 6 of the 
Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921 which gave 
them the right to send troops to Iran 
under certain circumstances. 

The delay in the arrival of the Soviet 
mission was not wasted from the West- 
ern point of view. Early in February 
1959, the United States, Britain, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and West Germany were 
reliably reported as having sent urgent 
appeals to the Shah to resist Soviet 
proposals. The appeals achieved their 
purpose. “It was apparent to us,” wrote 
the Shah, 


that even though we were not happy with 
the state of our military strength and pre- 
paredness, or with the help that our allies 
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were giving us, it was nevertheless better to 
stick with our friends than to submit to 
anything that might cast a shadow over 
our independence and sovereignty. That 
is why we could not reach any agreement 
with the Russians. They left abruptly.** 


On March 5, 1959, the bilateral secu- 
rity pact was signed in Ankara between 
the United States and Iran. Its central 
point was contained in Article I which 
said in part: 


In case of aggression against Iran, the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in accordance with the Constitution of 
the United States of America, will take 
such appropriate action, including the use 
of armed forces, as may be mutually agreed 
upon and is envisaged in the Joint Resolu- 
tion to Promote Peace and Stability in the 
Middle East, in order to assist the 
Government of Iran at its request.?¢ 


The bilateral pact thus completed a 
major chapter in the development of 
Trano-American relations. It was a 
chapter full of crises and dangers to 
the survival of Iran as an independent 
state. The American policy was that 
of growing commitments to safeguard 
Iran’s sovereignty and integrity. It 
developed in ‘stages and required the 
clarity of thought of the U.S. policy- 
makers as well as the education of the 
American public in the close connection 
between the security of the Middle East 
and that of the United States. Seen in 
perspective, the policy could be called 
successful: Iran’s independence was pre- 
served and America’s security frontier 
was more firmly established. 
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North Africa: Calculus of Policy 


By Wurm H. Lewis 


ABSTRACT: The North African littoral assumed special im- 
portance for the United States after the landing of American 
forces in November 1942. While the strategic-military weight 
assigned to the area by the West declined after 1956, with the 
growth of local nationalist movements and the relinquish- 
ment of French protectorate authority over Morocco and 
Tunisia, North Africa has acquired a unique political and 
economic significance and relevance for Western interests. 
The United States, for its part, has sought to support the 
nation-building efforts of local governments without undue 
regard to their political philosophies or foreign policy orienta- 
tions. Measured in pragmatic as well as historic terms, the 
American contribution has been both constructive and enduring. 
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HE prevalent atmosphere of pes- 

simism that characterizes our for- 
eign studies community is not new to 
academia. We have witnessed similar 
moods shortly after World War I and in 
the period immediately preceding the 
Second World War. In both instances, 
the withdrawal of this country from a 
forthright international role appeared to 
lie at the heart of this pessimism. 

Unique today is the fact that public 
and congressional opinion has shifted 
from uncritical support for the exercise 
of great power responsibility, towards a 
reluctance to accept new obligations and 
commitments, Accompanying the feel- 
ing that the era of confrontation with 
communist nations is at an end, is 
growing sentiment for a moratorium 
on the taking of fresh initiatives 
abroad. Since we have strained our 
human and material resources, and be- 
cause the United States is powerless to 
cope with the forces that are afoot in 
the international arena, so the argu- 
ment runs, our preferred posture should 
be one of restraint and the avoidance 
of tension. 

In reality, of course, tension is very 
muck a part of our lives, individual and 
communal. It is a function of modern 
technology and the human spirit. As a 
resul:, one should be able to agree with 
the hero of Candide who, upon his re- 
turn from the battlefields of the Thirty 
Years War, engaged in a debate with his 
mentor Pangloss over the lessons to be 
learned from that great war. He dis- 
agreed with the latter’s unworldly con- 
tention that everything is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds, and 
Pangloss’s admonition, “Now let us sit 
down and talk about perfect harmony.” 
Cancide replied: “No. Let us not talk 
about harmony because there is no such 
thing. But let us try, before we die, to 
make sense out of life.” 


THE MAGHRIB: GENERAL PERSPECTIVE 


The question of American commit- 
ments in North Africa has been debated 
with less intensity than has been the 
case with most other geographic regions. 
In part, this can be attributed to our 
lack of identification with the Maghrib 
al-aksa—Arabic for “land of the farthest 
west.” Rarely a part of the main 
stream of American diplomatic con- 
sciousness before 1939, the Maghrib be- 
came a focal point only in November 
1942 with the landing of American 
troops in a major military operation 
hopefully christened Torch and the sub- 
sequent historic meeting of President 
Roosevelt with the ruler of Morocco, 
Muhammad V, at Casablanca. 

According to one of his progeny, the 
President offered unsolicited assurances 
to the Moroccan Monarch concerning 
his country’s future sovereignty. His- 
tory records, however, that Morocco, 
together with Algeria and Tunisia, re- 
turned to full French control on the 
conclusion of World War II. Neverthe- 
less, our contacts with the region were 
not to pass unnoticed. The United 
States retained control over Wheelus Air 
Force Base outside Tripoli after the 
cessation of hostilities, and was a strong 
proponent of Libyan independence when 
the fate of that former Italian colony 
came under consideration in United 
Nations councils. 

During the initial post-1945 period 
of American involvement in Middle 
Eastern affairs, a number of paradoxes 
developed, however. Jn contrast to the 
ease with which we accommodated to 
the return of French colonial rule in the 
Maghrib, the United States declared 
itself ready to uphold the independence 
and territorial integrity of states else- 
where in the Mediterranean. Under the 
terms of the Truman Doctrine, the 
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United States offered “to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures” and to support them 
in efforts “to work out their own 
destinies in their own way.” 

Despite this enunciation of principle, 
U.S. foreign policy followed a uniquely 
different path in North Africa. For 
example, as a result of the apparent 
threat of Soviet military aggrandizement 
in Western Europe, while American 
forces were engaged in Korea, an agree- 
ment was concluded with the govern- 
ment of France in 1950 to construct and 
maintain Strategic Air Command bases 
in the French Protectorate of Morocco, 
without formal consultation with King 
Muhammad V. Moreover, three years 
later, Washington was otherwise occu- 
pied when the French Resident General 
at Rabat determined that Muhammad V 
had become too closely identified with 
the Moroccan nationalist movement, 
ousted him on August 20, 1953, and 
dispatched the King into exile. 

By contrast, the United States proved 
unstinting in its support of Idris I, who, 
from the date of Libyan independence 
in December 1951, served as his coun- 
try’s political rudder and stabilizing in- 
fluence. This apparent contradiction in 
approach left more than a handful of 
observers perplexed about American 
policy in North Africa. Some, wounded 
by apparent contradiction, were mind- 
ful of a historical parallel in the ap- 
pointment of a noble Jord to the British 
secretaryship of state for foreign affairs 
during the nineteenth century. The ap- 
pointee, as the French observed, seemed 
an admirable candidate, parceque les 
affaires lui seront étrangères. 

However, the seeming contradictions 
of U.S. policy were more apparent than 
real. This was a period of nationalist 
awakening in much of the Third World, 
a time of social disorganization and of 
revolutionary change. The prism of 


American policy had to take these fac- 
tors into account, as well as to assess 
their relationship to broad American 
strategies and interests in the Mediter- 
ranean region as a whole. 

Within this context, security interests 
were bound to overrule moral precepts. 
In a period of fluidity, overshadowed 
by the Korean conflict, tough-minded- 
ness was certain to prevail. With the 
passage of time, however, it became 
apparent to Europe that the preserva- 
tion of empire in the face of stern na- 
tionalist opposition was a wasting ven- 
ture. In due course, France ended its 
imperium in North Africa, in part as a 
result of nagging U.N. resolutions, but 
primarily because the costs of protracted 
conflict were proving too costly. It 
would not be uncharitable to note that 
during much of this early period the 
United States played only a marginal 
role in the final resolution of the 
colonial issue. 


Tue NAtIon-BumLpING Process 
After many years in the shadows, the 


‘Maghrib began to emerge on the world 


scene with startling urgency in 1950. 
The rapid development of nationalist 
movements, the creation of urban-based 
labor organizations, and the thobiliza- 
tion of rural communities behind the 
nationalist urge for independence were 
indicative of the ferment that was 
spreading through the region. Dramatic 
events hallmarked the early period in- 
cluding the exile of Habib Bourguiba 
from Tunisia, the Casablanca riots of 
December 1952, the outbreak of the 
Algerian conflict in November 1954, the 
French-Tunisian Accords of June 1955 
granting the latter internal autonomy, 
the Oued Zem massacres of August 1955, 
the return of King Muhammad V to the 
Moroccan throne later in 1955, and the 
French decision to grant Morocco and 
Tunisia independence in March 1956. 
This was followed six years later, 
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after considerable travail, by a similar 
dispensation for Algeria. 

Independence came in a springtide of 
popular enthusiasm, but the leaders of 
each nation found that governmental 
responsibility was more than a question 
of directing legions of loyal supporters. 

In Morocco, the number of problems 
that confronted Muhammad V, the 
Istiqlal party, and the Union Marocaine 
du Travail were staggering. The na- 
tional administration, once largely the 
domain of French officialdom, had to be 
rehabilitated. For its part, the monar- 
chy had to legitimize its rule, apportion 
cabinet portfolios among competing po- 
litical parties, and reunite Moroccan 
society, which had been divided by forty 
years of colonial partition. Moreover, 
new cadres of intermediate and higher 
level administrators and technicians had 
to be found; teachers were needed to 
meet the growing demand for educa- 
tion; and political life had, perforce, 
to be stabilized in the aftermath of 
decolonization. 

Tunisia, like Morocco, was a nation 
en rodage in 1956. Unlike Morocco’s 
Istiqlal leadership, however, Habib 
Bourguiba had fashioned his Neo- 
Destour party into a dominant political 
entity. In the process, he had created 
a “unilineal oligarchy” which mobilized 
the Tunisian people behind the Neo- 
` Destour. For the overwhelming major- 
ity, Bourguiba’s leadership proved mas- 
terful, almost charismatic. The Presi- 
dent had attained such eminence that 
he was quickly able to introduce sweep- 
ing social, economic, and political re- 
forms. Some proved so iconoclastic that 
Bourguiba and his Destourians were in- 
creasingly referred to as the modern-day 
Kemalists of the Middle East. 

On the other hand, few governments 
created since World War II faced 
greater problems in establishing and 
maintaming their authority than Alge- 
ria. At independence, in mid-1962, 


Algeria had few conventions or institu- 
tions to guide her through her difficult 
postwar period of rehabilitation. A 
sturdy democratic tradition had not been 
implanted; politics had largely been the 
preserve of the Europeans. Experience 
in the art of governing was limited, and 
no meaningful effort had been made 
during the seven-year period of the 
liberation struggle to organize cadres of 
administrators, technicians, and bureau- 
crats Finally, no polititically integra- 
tive mechanism emerged from the early 
nationalist experience. Unlike Tunisia’s 
Destourian-Socialist party, the aura of 
legitimacy that surrounded the National 
Liberation Front (FLN)—the engine 
of nationalist revolution from 1954 to 
1962—was dissipated in the ensuing 
scramble for power. 

In mid-1962 Algeria found herself on 
the threshold of renewed conflict. The 
principals in this second act of violence 
were not the European settlers (colons), 
however. The vast majority of these, 
approximately 850 thousand out of a 
total of 1 million, had fled out of fear of 
retribution by Algeria’s 9 million Mus- 
lims. The principals were the founders 
and leaders of the Algerian revolution, 
men who, at the hour of triumph, fell 
into disagreement over the distribution 
of power and ignored what should have 
been a more compelling imperative—the 
rehabilitation of a war-torn society. 
Thus, the sorting-out process was not 
completed until June 1965, when Colonel 
Houari Boumedienne deposed Ahmed 
Ben Bella and assumed the mantle of 
leadership. 

The latter event materialized more 
than ten years after Libya had been 
granted independent status under UN. 
auspices. In the intervening period, 
Libya had moved from the position of 
international ward to that of a pros- 
perous, going national entitv. Accom- 
plished without trauma and political 
upheaval, Libya’s transition followed a 
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course prescribed by her venerable 
monastic sovereign, Idris I. A man of 
deep religious conviction, the King in- 
sisted upon his right to direct, to ad- 
judicate, and to set the pace of political 
growth. The distinctive feature of the 
absolutist system formed by Idris was 
its isolation from the society at large. 
The power elite consisted of the King, 
a small coterie of retainers in the 
court entourage, and those among his 
ministers who enjoyed favored status. 

A particularly significant feature of 
the absolutist system was its seeming 
lack of viability. The King had pro- 
duced no male issue, and the question 
of succession was perennially clouded. 
The heir-apparent, a relative named 
Hasan al-Ridha, was a lackluster per- 
sonality who was not highly regarded 
by the aging septuagenarian ruler. The 
King had actually signaled his intention 
on several occasions to recommend the 
creation of a republic prior to his 
demise, 

Given the fragility of the Idrisid sys- 
tem, its ability to survive for more than 
seventeen years may be difficult to com- 
prehend. Pert of the answer was un- 
doubtedly to be found in the fragmented 
nature of Libyan society at indepen- 
dence. While the ruling elite agreed 
on most public issues, the Libyan public 
lacked any consensus. The latter was 
relatively ill-informed; political. parties, 
moreover, were proscribed by the King; 
what labor union activity existed was 
carefully regulated by the ruling oli- 
garchy. The threat of coercion always 
lurked in the background. In addition, 
traditional society was pluralistic in a 
profoundly divisive sense. As a result, 
the monarchy could play off competing 
tribal groups in Cyrenaica, buy off vying 
merchant factions in Tripoli and Ben- 
ghazi, and harass hard-core irreconcila- 
bles. Through these devices, the oli- 
garchy could control the resources of 
power and influence. 


Purposes AND GOALS 


Convention dictates that we weigh the 
efficacy of our policies very much like 
junior accountants. Policy consists of 
profit and loss columns in which debits 
and credits are entered. Within this 
context, resources must be allocated 
prudently to achieve maximum objec- 
tives, programs should be balanced 
against finite goals, and competing pri- 
orities must be arranged ‘in an orderly 
and coherent pattern. In the real world, 
of course, policy cannot be treated as a 
ledger in which entries are totaled in 
multiple colors—red for losses, blue for 
gains, grey for undecided benefits. 

In a mutated world, policies, goals, 
and objectives tend to produce only 
limited advantages and gains unless they 
are rooted in purposes that are shared 
by a number of nations. Jointly shared 
conceptions help to avoid the transfor- 
mation of policies into a series of unre- 
lated improvisations. 

In our dealings with the new North 
African states, we have shared few com- 
mon habits of thought. Clearly, we 
have no desire to substitute ourselves for 
Europe in a proconsular relationship;. 
nor have we sought clients in the Ma- 
ghrib. Instead, we have offered our 
support and our assistance to the 
leaders of the new states in their efforts 
to grapple with the problems of politi- 
cal development and economic growth. 
Moreover, the United States has 
played a singular role in seeking to 
resolve local disputes, in backing re- 
gional co-operation, and in bolstering 
North African ties with the Western 
world. In short, over the past decade 
we have dealt with the Maghrib in prag- 
matic, low-key terms; our essential goal 
has been to avoid the polarization of 
forces in the area; the bulk of our ef- 
forts has been directed toward collec- 
tive action to resolve common problems. 

In part, U.S, policies in the decade 
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of the sixties has reflected the altered 
strategic importance of North Africa in 
the Mediterranean power. balance. 
Technological advances in the missile 
field, for example, reduced the signifi- 
cance of our bases and landing facilities 
in the Maghrib. This factor, together 
with rising nationalism, led to the liqui- 
dation of virtually all Western facilities 
over the past decade; U.S. air bases 
in Morocco were removed in 1963; the 
French evacuation was completed the 
previous year; in the case of Tunisia, 
French bases were evacuated by 1963. 
While the French-Algerian agreement of 
1962 accorded French forces special fa- 
cilities for a period of up to fifteen 
years, all had gone before the decade 
was out. British and American with- 
drawal from Libya followed shortly 
after the deposition of King Idris by 
military officers in September 1969. 

During this same period, North Af- 
rica’s decline in strategic military im- 
portence was partially offset by the dra- 
matic increase in the area’s output of oil 
and various other mineral resources. 
Algeria and Libya, in particular, have 
increased their production of oil and 
petrochemicals at least tenfold. The 
principal consumer, however, has re- 
mained Western Europe, and while 
American investments have increased to 
more than $1 billion, the area’s eco- 
nomic significance is clearly greater for 
Europe than the United States. 

What has given North Africa a par- 
ticularly unique status for the United 


States has not been its location, re. 


sources, or military capabilities but, 
rather, the quality of its leadership, the 
moderate political systems which have 
been implanted after independence, and 
the inclination of most North Africans 
to face problems of political develop- 
ment with a balanced sense of hope and 
limitation. As a result, U.S. foreign 
aid contributions—direct and indirect— 
to Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya have 


been substantial. By conservative esti- 
mate, our aid has exceeded $1 billion 
over the past two decades. 

In providing this assistance, we have 
been caught in a serious policy dilemma. 
As pointed out by Professor Samuel 
Huntington: 


In the past the US Government has been 
caught between two beliefs, each of which 
is undoubtedly supported by large elements 
of American opinion and eech of which is 
in part true: first, that the people of a 
country have a right to shave their own 
political, economic and social institutions 
free from outside interference; and second 
that the most desirable society is a 
pluralistic one characterized by private 
enterprise, social equity and political 
democracy .. .1 


These precepts do set up competing 
demands. Clearly, we are hopeful that 
other peoples will emulate our society 
and fashion political systems similar to 
our own. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion does arise as to the propriety of 
using assistance as leverage to induce the 
type of change we desire—both political 
and social. 

On the whole, the United States has 
preferred to support a pragmatic ap- 
proach, one in which our interests in 
North Africa are brought into rough 
balance with our aspirations. As a re- 
sult, assistance, in all its various forms, 
has been provided a wide array of 
governments—republican and monarchi- 
cal—supporting differing ideologies—so- 
cialist and mixed capitalist-socialist— 
and espousing divergent foreign policy 
goals—nonaligned, neutralist, and pro- 
Western. Throughout this period, how- 
ever, our approach has been consistent 
and practical. We have forsworn direct 
intervention in local affairs, often in the 
face of momentary distractions and 
seeming setbacks. They have covered 


1. Samuel P. Huntington, “Foreign Aid for 
What and for Whom,” Foreign Policy, No 2 
(Spring 1971), p. 126. 
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a broad spectrum over the past decade 
including: the division of North Africa 
into competing blocs as a result of the 
Congo crisis in 1960-61; the eruption 
of intramural rivalries and disputes 
over boundary questions, leading to the 
Moroccan-Algeria conflict of 1963; the 
subsequent intervention of the Soviet 
Union, which has become Algeria's main 
arms supplier; the Casablanca riots of 
1965, reflecting the economic frustra- 
tions of local workers and students, and 
the resultant assumption of extralegal 
powers by King Hasan in June 1965; 
the outbreak of anti-American violence 
in several North African urban centers 
following the defeat of Arab armies by 
Israel in 1967; and, of course, the 
abrupt termination of the Idrisid dy- 
nasty in 1969 at the hands of a small 
group of disaffected army officers. 

Perhaps the severest disappointment 
for most observers has been the failure 
of the Maghribi states to form closer 
political ties. The basic ingredients for 
unity appeared to exist. Shared colonial 
experience, a common religious founda- 
tion, and proximity all seemed to favor 
close political association Moreover, 
the leaders of most of North Africa’s 
political formations had developed har- 
monious personal relations during the 
liberation struggle. All the early signs 
appeared to point toward close post- 
independence collaboration, if not some 
form of union. 

This vocation for unity found ils most 
concrete expression in the Tangier Con- 
ference of April 1958, at which spokes- 
men for the Istiqlal, National Libera- 
tion Front, and the Destour met to 
establish the outlines of a common ap- 
proach to mutual problems. The con- 
ference recommended, inter alia, the 
creation of committees to insure greater 
coordination of policies. The cap stone 
was to be a consultative assembly of 
the Arab Maghrib and a permanent 
secretariat. However, co-operation soon 


fell apart in the Congo crisis, exacer- 
bated by Morocco’s territorial claims in 
the western Sahara and Tunisia’s exten- 
sion of diplomatic recognition to the 
Daddah government in Mauritania, In 
addition, personal rivalries and ideo- 
logical differences widened the gap 
among the various leadership groups. 
While efforts to fashion close regional 
ties have revived in recent years, no 
appreciable progress has been registered 
to date. If anything, the decision of 
Libya’s military leaders to enlist in a 
loose-jointed federation with Egypt and 
Syria in 1971 has been viewed as a 
check to revived Maghribi aspirations 
for regional association. 


A SERVICEABLE APPROACH 


Current American policy in North 
Africa is neither activist nor Thermi- 
dorian. It avoids both extremes em- 
phasizing, instead, the basic long-range 
interests of the West—close commercial 
and economic ties, support for peaceful 
resolution of local disputes, and pro- 
vision of assistance to countries bent 
upon political and social growth. In 
pursuit of these interests, we have 
avoided undue bemusement over the 
origins of local regimes, their im- 
mediate political philosophies, or their 
evident shortcomings. The United 
States has supported in turn royalists 
and republicans, ideologues and prag- 
matists, irredentists and strict construc- 
tionists. 

Does this suggest that our policy 
is beset by paradoxical befuddlement? 
Since paradox, like beauty, is often a 
part of the perspective of the beholder, 
such an assessment may not seem un- 
reasonable. But what has mainly dis- 
tinguished the U.S. approach to the area 
has been its consistency and service- 
ability rather than uncertainty and 
paradox. 

Nowhere has this been more evident 
than in the case of Libya. For more 
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than seventeen years, the United States 
closely identified with and provided sub- 
stantial support for King Idris, despite 
the many apparent deficiencies of his 
regime, 

King Idris came to power in 1951 
with credentials that seemed impeccable. 
He had long opposed Italian colonial 
domination from his place of exile in 
Egypt; he had rallied Cyrenaican forces 
to the Allied cause during World War II 
and subsequently returned to Libya to 
be appointed Emir of Cyrenaica. In 
the latter capacity, Idris had been a 
tireless exponent of Libyan indepen- 
dence. A gentle patrician, he was also 
a claimant to recognition as a religious 
figure because of his position as leader 
of the Sanusi brotherhood, a confra- 
ternity founded by his grandfather in 
1842, What made Idris’ political pri- 
macy inevitable, however, was his ac- 
ceptability among most Libyan political 
factions as a compromise leader, one 
without special axes to grind. 

The political system implanted by 
Idris proved a curious blend of gentle 
authoritarianism and puritanical tradi- 
tionalism. Idris, throughout this reign, 
insisted upon personal loyalty and sup- 
port by his ministers for Libya’s essen- 
tial goal of independence. Whatever 
the deficiencies of the highly personal- 
ized system of government that the King 
perpetuated, he played a singular role in 
developing a sense of nationhood. For 
many Libyans, the King was for many 
years the personification of the Libyan 
state. 

Social change can and frequently does 
give rise to new claimants to power. 
In the case of Libya, the precipitants 
of change were to be found in the dis- 
covery of oil, a historic occasion in 1959 
that unleashed new political forces. The 
Idrisid regime found itself increasingly 
unable to cope, despite recourse to a 
lengthy procession of mediocre minis- 


ters. When the army intervened ten 
years later, surprisingly little popular 
resistance materialized, and the King, 
who was traveling abroad, took up his 
involuntary exile in Cairo. 

The cynical observer could, of course, 
criticize the United States for having 
supported a losing cause. In doing so, 
he would ignore the essential success of 
a policy dedicated to the survival of 
Libya as a going concern, and the piv- 
otal position of the King in providing the 
stability needed to draw the diverse seg- 
ments of Libyan society together. Idris, 
despite his many frailties, afforded his 
countrymen an opportunity to fashion 
the bonds needed to make their nation 
endure. In the end, his fall from power 
is less significant than the impetus he 
provided to Libya’s evolution as a na- 
tion, 

The American contribution to this 
process was both material and substan- 
tial. To a large extent, our success, 
or lack thereof, should be measured not 
in terms of the political longevity of 
Idris, but in terms of. the survival 
of Libya as a nation-state. Within this 
framework, the cynics must defer to 
history. 

In a sense, we end as we began. 
Those foreign affairs specialists who are 
members of the “revisionist school” will 
continue to regard U.S. foreign policy as 
essentially the pursuit of imperialist ob- 
jectives. They will evaluate our goals 
in North Africa as an attempt to super- 
impose American influence and values. 
Those who are not committed to a par- 
ticular view may evaluate our role from 
a different perspective—our contribution 
to the politica] development of free na- 
tions. In the latter context, the United 
States has demonstrated in North Africa 
that it is prepared to support construc- 
tive governments and programs, not as 
an intrusive world power, but as a force 
for peaceful change. 


The American Interest in the Palestine Question 
and the Establishment of Israel 


By Evan M. Witson 


ABSTRACT: It was not until the mid-1940s that the United 
States was called upon to have more than a vague and gen- 
eralized attitude toward the Palestine problem. With the end 
of World War II, pressures on our government to take some 
action with respect to the Jewish displaced persons in Europe 
became intense. President Truman, whose basic motivation 
was humanitarian, but who was responsive to Zionist influ- 
ence, urged the British to admit 100 thousand displaced Jews 
to Palestine. The British countered by proposing a joint 
Anglo-American Committee to examine the situation, but the 
committee’s recommendations were not accepted by either 
government. After a second Anglo-American effort failed, and 
no agreement with the Arabs and Jews was in sight, the 
British in 1947 referred the matter to the United Nations, 
where we strongly supported partition. The State of Israel 
was established May 14, 1948, and immediately recognized by 
Truman. President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles adopted 
a policy of impartiality and promoted a settlement, but en- 
countered various obstacles. In the 1956 Suez crisis, we took 
a strong line against Britain, France, and Israel, called for 
an immediate cease-fire, and put considerable pressure on 
Israel to withdraw from occupied territory. Our support of 
Israel adversely affected our interests in the Middle East, and 
the evenhanded policy adopted later, though an improvement, 
was not really impartial in practice. 
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NTIL the mid-1940s,- the United 
States was not called upon to have 
more than a vague attitude toward 
Palestine. Starting with Woodrow Wil- 
sen, every American president had gone 
on record as affirming support for a 
Jewish national home in Palestine, and 
this was also the purport of a resolution 
passed by Congress in 1922, but these 
declarations were of a general nature. 


UNITED States PALESTINE Poticy UP 
TO THE EnD oF Woritp War IL 


Early U.S. attitude toward the Palestine 
problem 


The isolationism which characterized 
our foreign relations in the 1920s and 
1930s contributed to our playing a minor 
role in Middle Eastern affairs. More- 
over, American Jews at that time were 
not bringing much pressure to bear on 
the American government to follow a 
particular line of policy with respect to 
Palestine, This served to keep in the 
background the basic dilemma which our 
policy faced. The dilemma, however, 
was already in being. On the one hand, 
it is undeniable that Americans of the 
Jewish faith tend to be influenced in 
their voting behavior by views expressed 
on Palestine by candidates for political 
office, and that Jews hold a pivotal posi- 
tion in certain cities and hence in certain 
states. On the other hand, such stakes 
as we had in the Middle East at the 
time seemed to be more on the Arab 
than on the Jewish side: our commercial 
ties and cultural institutions were the 
nucleus of a growing American interest 
in the Arab world. It is thus easy to 
understand that our policymakers, sens- 
ing no doubt the fundamental conflict 
between the Jewish and the Arab interest 
in Palestine, should have preferred to 
have us stand on the side lines and 
leave this particular headache to the 
British 


That Palestine was a British responsi- 
bility was, in fact, the attitude of Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. This was 
reflected in a statement of policy which 
the Department of State issued in Oc- 
tober 1938, in response to numerous re- 
quests from American Jewish organiza- 
tions for an expression of our views. 
The statement praised the achievements 
of the Zionists in Palestine, but made it 
clear that it was up to the British gov- 
ernment to make decisions about the fu- 
ture of that country. In line with this 
general policy, Secretary Hull several 
times limited our action to making in- 
formal, oral inquiries through the Ameri- 
can ambassador at London, when asked 
by American Jews to intervene. 


World War II: Start of Zionist pressure 


With the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the Palestine problem be- 
gan to come more actively to the notice 
of officials in Washington, Around 
1940, the center of world-wide Zionist 
activity was transferred from London 
to Washington and New York. It was 
in New York City in 1942 that the 
Zionist movement, for the first time, 
came out officially for the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. Gradu- 
ally, word began to come out of Nazi- 
occupied Europe of the systematic anni- 
hilation of millions of Jews, which 
shocked the conscience of mankind and 
led many people, both Jews and non- 
Jews, to conclude that the Jews ought 
to have a state of their own. Beginning 
in 1943, an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign was mounted by the American 
Zionists, with the aim of bringing Ameri- 
can public opinion to support Zionist 
aims and of eliciting pledges of support 
from public officials at all levels, in state 
legislatures, in Congress, and in the ex- 
ecutive branch. This campaign was de- 
signed to appeal to three segments of 
American society, or a combination of 
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them: (1) those who were impressed by 
the humanitarian argument, by the need 
to rescue the victims of Hitler’s perse- 
cution; (2) those who believed that the 
return of the Jewish people to Zion was 
a fulfillment of Biblical prophecy—a 
sentiment particularly prevalent in cer- 
tain Protestant circles; and (3) those 
who saw the Zionist Jews in Palestine as 
a liberal, progressive, and democratic 
element in the Middle East. Always the 
link between the plight of the Jewish 
refugees and the necessity for a Jewish 
state was emphasized. The Zionist cam- 
paign contrastec with the almost com- 
plete lack of any activity on behalf of 
the Arabs. 


“Full consultation with Arabs and Jews” 


As the activities of the American Zion- 
ists became more pronounced, some anxi- 
ety was aroused among the leaders of 
the Arab world, who started inquiring 
as to our government’s attitude. In re- 
plying to these inquiries, the Depart- 
ment of State produced a formula which, 
from 1943 on, was the basis for our 
public statements of policy. This was 
to the effect that no decision regarding 
the “basic situation” in Palestine should 
be taken without “full consultation with 
both Arabs and Jews.” ‘This wording, 
which was also used by the Brizish at 
the time, was deliberately vague and 
subject to different interpretations. 

The looseness of the “full consulta- 
tion” formula made it possible for a 
president, when—as occurred from time 
to time-——he hed been induced to make 
some statement favorable to the Zion- 
ists, to assure the Arabs that this did 
not denote any change in the “basic 
situation.” It was even possible for 
President Franklin D Roosevelt in his 
meeting with King Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud 
after Yalta in early 1945 to assure the 
King that he would do nothing to help 
the Jews against the Arabs—a pledge 
that was put in writing just before the 


President’s death, and subsequently 
made public by our government. 


The 1944 congressional resolutions 


In 1944, resolutions were introduced 
into both houses of Congress, at Zionist 
instigation, urging that there be unre- 
stricted Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine and that Palestine should eventu- 
ally become a Jewish state. There were 
strong protests from the Arabs, and 
considerable anxiety was felt in the ex- 
ecutive branch of our government. Sec- 
retary, of War Henry L. Stimson and 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall told 
Congress that passage of the resolutions 
would adversely affect the war effort 
and they were withdrawn. Jewish senti- 
ment was appeased by a statement which 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver of the American Zionist 
Emergency Council were authorized by 
President Roosevelt to make, to the ef- 
fect that the United States had never 
given its approval to the British White 
Paper of 1939—a document to which the 
Zionists were adamantly opposed, as it 
drastically curtailed Jewish immigration 
and land settlement in Palestine. When 
the Arabs protested in turn, the Presi- 
dent sent them a message saying that 
while it was true we had never approved 
the White Paper, it was equally true 
that we had never taken any position 
with respect to it! 

In the 1944 election campaign, both 
leading parties, for the first time, had 
platform planks which expressed sympa- 
thy with Zionist aims. Moreover, in a 
letter to Senator Robert F. Wagner just 
before the election, President Roosevelt 
went so far as to endorse the idea of a 
Jewish state in Palestine—the first 
time that a president had done so. 
Toward the end of 1944, the congres- 
sional resolutions were resubmitted but 
again withdrawn on advice of the State 
Department. Following the death of 
President Roosevelt, President Harry S 
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Truman in letters to King Ibn Saud and 
other Arab leaders in the spring of 1945 
repeated the “full consultation” assur- 
ances. 


Pressures on U.S. government increase 


As the end of the war approached, 
the pressure on the administration to 
come out strongly in favor of the Zion- 
ist position was becoming intense. At 
this time, the average American citizen’s 
attitude toward the Middle East, and 
toward Palestine in particular, was one 
of ignorance and a vague recollection 
that the Bible spoke of the return of the 
Jews to the Promised Land Americans 
are by nature influenced by humani- 
tarian motives, and our concern for the 
plight of the stateless Jews in Europe 
was very real. These factors, plus the 
unremitting pressure exerted by the Zi- 
onists, made it almost inevitable that 
our policy in the immediate postwar 
period should tend more and more to 
favor the Zionist point of view, ending 
with our official endorsement of a Jewish 
state. It is ironic that this crystalliza- 
tion of our policy toward the Jewish 
side in the dispute came at the same 
time as our interests in the Arab world 
were coming into sharper focus as a 
result of wartime developments: our 
participation in the Middle East Supply 
Center, the enhanced importance of 
strategic factors resulting from our 
emergence as a global power, and the 
greatly increased exploitation of Middle 
East oil. 


Poticy DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE END 
or Wortp War II To THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF [ISRAEL (1948) AND THE 
ARMISTICE SETTLEMENT (1949) 


Attitude of Harry S Truman 


It soon became clear that it was the 
White House, and not the State Depart- 
ment, that was in control of our Pales- 
tine policy. Truman’s basic motive was 


humanitarian He was deeply distressed 
about the condition of the Jewish dis- 
placed persons, and he was convinced 
that the solution to their problem lay in 
their going to Palestine. He was also in- 
fluenced by his Biblical background. In 
his thinking, he made a distinction be- 
tween the short-range objective of refu- 
gee relief and the longer-range problem 
of the future of Palestine. The latter, 
he considered, should be settled by the 
newly formed United Nations. Truman 
has written that he was not interested in 
the Zionist goal of a Jewish state: he 
evidently did not grasp the significance 
of the connection that the Zionists al- 
ways made between this goal and the 
shorter-range objective of admitting 
refugees. 

The President’s attitude was, of 
course, not purely altruistic. A highly 
experienced politician, he was keenly 
aware of the political influence wielded 
by American Jews. On one occasion, in 
conversation with a group of our diplo- 
matic representatives from the area, he 
was cynical enough to remark that he 
had many Zionist supporters among his 
constituents, but not many Arab con- 
stituents. 


The Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry 


In August of 1945, shortly after the 
end of hostilities, President Truman 
wrote Prime Minister Clement Attlee of 
Great Britain, urging that 100 thousand 
Jewish displaced persons from Europe 
be admitted to Palestine. Attlee replied 
by proposing that the two governments 
should set up a joint body to examine 
the problem. After making certain 
that the main focus of the inquiry 
would be on Palestine—and not just the 
Jews in Europe—Truman agreed and 
the appointment of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry was announced 
November 13, 1945. 

The committee, comprising six Ameri- 
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can and six British members, visited 
Europe and the Near East during early 
1946 and rendered a unanimous report 
to the two governments under date 
of April 20 of that year. The recom- 
mendations of the committee were in- 
tended to be integral parts of a single 
whole, with concessions to one side bal- 
anced against concessions to the other. 
The admission of the 100 thousand Jew- 
ish displaced persons was recommended, 
but this was balanced by an assertion 
that Palestine could not absorb all of 
the homeless Jews and by recommenda- 
tions designed to raise the standard of 
living of the Arab population. On the 
question of the future structure of Pales- 
tine, the committee confined itself to 
saying that the country should be neither 
an Arab state nor a Jewish state and 
that it should remain under trusteeship 
for the time being. 

Neither the British nor the American 
governments accepted the committee’s 
report. The President at once issued a 
statement welcoming the recommenda- 
tion regarding the 100 thousand Jews 
and one or two other provisions, but 
saying he would have to take the other 
parts of the report under advisement. 
The Prime Minister said his government 
would have to consult the United States 
as to the extent of assistance it was pre- 
pared to offer, especially in the military 
sphere. Neither Arabs nor Jews were 
pleased with the report. 


The Cabinet Committee on Palestine 


In an attempt to keep up some mo- 
mentum, the United States now decided 
on two courses of action. Copies of the 
report of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee were sent to representative Arab and 
Jewish bodies with a request for their 
views. This was in implementation of 
the “full consultation” formula. The 
Arab League Council, however, stated 


that this did not constitute the consul- 
tation to which the United States was 
committed, while the American Zionists 
declined to submit comments. At the 
same time a Cabinet Committee on Pal- 
estine, consisting of the secretaries of 
State, War, and Treasury, was set up to 
consider policy on Palestine, with the 
actual work to be carried out by alter- 
nates to the three secretaries, headed by 
Ambassador Henry F. Grady. Experts 
were sent to London to work out details 
of how the 100 thousand could be trans- 
ported to Palestine if their admission 
could be agreed upon—the President 
said the United States would assume 
financial responsibility. “In July 1946 
the American alternates went to London 
for discussions from which emerged the 
so-called Morrison-Grady plan, the es- 
sence of which was a proposal for pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

While the British government an- 
nounced its support for the Morrison- 
Grady plan, it was accepted by neither 
the Arabs nor the Jews. The American 
Zionists, who were coming more and 
more to favor partition, put considerable 
pressure on President Truman to reject 
the plan, and he did so, stating that op- 
position to the plan in our country was 
“intense.” The British then invited rep- 
resentative Arabs and Jews to a confer- 
ence in London. 


Truman’s Yom Kippur statement 


In the fall of 1946 an important elec- 
tion was pending in New York and the 
President was urged to make a state- 
ment favorable tó the Zionists in hopes 
of forestalling a similar statement by 
the leader of the Republicans, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Mr. Truman, who 
was concerned at the lack of progress 
with respect to the 100 thousand Jews, 
responded by calling again for their im- 
mediate admission to Palestine. He 
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added that a proposal put forward a 
short time before by the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, a leading Zionist body, for 
a “viable state in an adequate area of 
Palestine” would command the support 
of public opinion in the United States. 
Dewey countered with a call for the 
admission of “not 100,000 but several 
hundred thousand Jews.” Truman’s 
statement was issued on the eve of Yom 
Kippur and had repercussions in the 
Arab world and in London. Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin later said that it 
destroyed all hope of achieving agree- 
ment at the London conference. In re- 
ply to a protest from King Ibn Saud, 
the President wrote that ever since the 
First World War our government had 
had a responsibility for establishing the 
Jewish National Home and that there 
had been “a number of consultations” 
with Arabs as well as Jews during 1946. 


Palestine before the United Nations: 
UNSCOP 


On February 18, 1947, Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin announced that the London 
conference had failed to produce any 
agreement and that Great Britain was 
turning over the problem to the United 
Nations. An important factor in the 
British decision was a very real feeling 
of annoyance at the American disposi- 
tion to intervene without showing any 
willinzness to undertake any responsibil- 
ity of a military nature. 

A special session of the General As- 
sembly met in April and set up a United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine, 
known as UNSCOP, which reported 
back to the assembly in the fall. A 
majority of the committee recommended 
partition. The task of drawing viable 
boundaries for the proposed Jewish 
state was complicated by the fact that 
the population at that time comprised 
some 1,200,000 Arabs and 650,000 Jews. 


Partition voted by UN. 


After the UNSCOP report came out, 
we announced our support for partition. 
Considerable lobbying was done at the 
General Assembly by individual Ameri- 
cans in behalf of the resolution, although 
this was not done officially by our dele- 
gation. On November 29, 1947, the 
majority plan was approved by a vote 
of thirty-three—including the United 
States and the Soviet Union—to thir- 
teen, with ten abstentions. 


The United States has second thoughts 


Following the passage of the partition 
resolution, the security situation in 
Palestine, already serious, deteriorated 
further. Sporadic fighting broke out be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in various places. 
The United Nations Palestine Commis- 
sion, which had been set up by the 
November 29 resolution, reported to the 
Secretary General that an international 
police force would be necessary to imple- 
ment partition. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff told President Truman that Amer- 
ican troops could not be made available 
for such a purpose without partial 
mobilization. Several of the President’s 
advisers, notably Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal and certain officials of 
the Department of State, expressed con- 
cern at our commitment to partition, 
pointing out that it was likely to require 
the use of force and to have damaging 
effects on our interests in the area. 

There were other factors which sug- 
gested caution with respect to Palestine. 
The Czechoslovak crisis of February 
1948 and Soviet activities respecting 
Greece and Turkey were giving rise 
to considerable anxiety in Washington. 
There was a fear that European eco- 
nomic recovery might be retarded ‘if 
widespread hostilities in the Middle East 
were to interfere with the supply of oil. 

In view of all these considerations, we 
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announced in the Security Council on 
March 19, 1948, that we were with- 
drawing our support for partition, as we 
had come to the conclusion that it could 
not be implemented peacefully. We 
urged that Palestine be placed under a 
temporary trusteeship. The President, 
who says he considered this action to be 
a postponement rather than a reversal 
of partition, assured the Zionist leader, 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, that he had not 
changed his support of Zionist aims. In 
any event, it proved impossible to get 
effective action in the United Nations 
to set up a trusteeship arrangement for 
Palestine by mid-May, when the British 
had announced they were withdrawing 
and terminating the Mandate. 

While the United Nations continued 
to grapple unsuccessfully with the prob- 
lem, the British continued to make plans 
for their withdrawal, the Jews continued 
to make plans for setting up their state 
at that time, and the Arabs continued 
to make plans for opposing this by 
force. All these contingencies duly came 
to pass. 


Establishment of State of Israel 


On May 14, 1948, the British com- 
pleted their withdrawal and simultane- 
ously the new State of Israel was pro- 
claimed. It was recognized by President 
Truman within fourteen minutes, while 
the American representative in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, unaware of the Presi- 
dent’s decision, was speaking on our pro- 
posal to appoint a U.N. mediator for 
Palestine. At the same time, Arab 
forces, some of which were already in 
Palestine, advanced and engaged in 
fighting with Israeli forces. Fighting 
continued throughout the remainder of 
the year 1948, in spite of U.N. efforts 
to enforce a cease-fire. By the time the 
armistice agreements between Israel and 
its four Arab neighbors, Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon, were signed in 


early 1949, the Israelis had secured 
some 40 percent more territory than was 
allocated to the Jewish state in the 
partition plan. 

During the period of the fighting, our 
government concentrated its attention 
on supporting the efforts of the United 
Nations, both with regard to the cease- 
fire and with regard to the mediator’s 
attempts to bring the parties together. 
However, when it emerged that the 
mediator (Count Folke Bernadotte of 
Sweden) had recommended substantial 
territorial adjustments unfavorable to 
Israel, the President announced that the 
United States would not support any 
changes that were not acceptable to 
Israel. A draft resolution before the 
General Assembly raised the possibility 
of sanctions against Israel, which was 
continuing military activity in a number 
of sectors, contrary to the cease-fire. 
Our representative at first indicated 
support for this proposal, but reversed 
himself on instructions from the Presi- 
dent. Both these developments took 
place in October 1948, shortly before 
the presidential election. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL 
AND THE ARMISTICE SETTLEMENT 
THROUGH THE SINAI CAMPAIGN, 
1956-57 


The PCC and the Tripartite Declaration 


In spite of the fact that our role in 
the creation of the State of Israel greatly 
reduced our effectiveness in dealing with 
the Arabs, in the years after 1948 we 
followed a policy of trying to work with 
both sides to lessen tensions in the area. 
We supported the efforts of the United 
Nations, as mentioned above, and we 
tried to prevent an arms race. We par- 
ticipated in the work of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission (PCC), set up 
by a resolution of the General Assembly 
in 1948 and consisting of the United 
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States, Turkey, and France. The com- 
mission, which was mainly active in the 
years 1949-52, encountered such diffi- 
culties in trying to find some common 
ground between the parties that it was 
unable to report any substantial prog- 
ress. In 1950, we were instrumental in 
getting the British and French govern- 
ments to join with us in the Tripartite 
Declaration, which sought to stabilize 
the level of armed forces of the Arab 
states and Israel. It also pledged the 
three. signatories to take action, both 
within and outside the United Nations, 
in the event of any attempt by the states 
in question to violate frontiers or armis- 
tice lines. Although later abrogated by 
the other two signatory governments 
when they attacked Egypt in 1956, this 
declaretion remains a cornerstone of 
American policy. 


The Eisenhower and Dulles policy: 
a settlement 


With the coming of the Eisenhower 
administration in 1953, the United 
States moved toward a policy of im- 
partiality. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles had it as a personal ambi- 
tion to bring about a settlement of the 
Arab-Israel dispute. The need for such 
a settlement was emphasized in an im- 
portant foreign policy speech which Mr. 
Dulles made in 1953, in two addresses 
by Assistant Secretary of State Henry 
A. Byroade the following year, and 
again by Mr. Dulles in August of 1955. 
Secretary Dulles was also a strong expo- 
nent of regional security arrangements, 
but his efforts along these lines in the 
Middle East were hampered by the fact 
that the Arabs were more interested in 
their quarrel with Israel than in broader 
security considerations. The Israelis for 
their part were suspicious that any such 
arrangements would be aimed at them. 

Late in 1954, in the wake of the suc- 
cessful conclusion of settlements regard- 


ing the Iranian oil controversy and the 
Suez base dispute, the British and Amer- 
ican governments launched a joint effort 
to obtain an over-all settlement of the 
Arab-Israel impasse. Their purpose was 
to employ a step-by-step approach to 
the parties such as had been instrumen- 
tal in bringing about a solution of the 
Trieste question. However, this initia- 
tive, like all other attempts of this 
nature, came up against the stumbling 
block that the positions of the two 
parties on the basic issues were so far 
apart as to be irreconcilable. That is 
‘to say, any proposals that would be 
acceptable to one side would not be 
acceptable to the other. This was also 
the experience of the mission which Eric 
Johnston, with the strong backing of the 
United States, undertook between the 
years 1953 and 1955 in an attempt to 
gain the assent of Israel and the Arab 
states to a unified plan for the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the 
Jordan River. 


Incidents along armistice lines 


The search for a settlement was im- 
peded throughout this period by the fact 
that there was widespread tension along 
the armistice lines, with frequent shoot- 
ing incidents, sabotage, raids, and re- 
prisals. The United Nations constantly 
had to deal with such incidents, many 
of which came to the Security Council 
where one party or the other—in the 
majority of cases, Israel—would be con- 
demned for a violation of the armistice 
agreement, In one such case, in Octo- 
ber 1953, when Israel had begun work 
on a canal in the demilitarized zone 
between Israel and Syria, contrary to 
the armistice agreement, and had defied 
an order from the United Nations to 
cease this work, the United States sus- 
pended an allocation of mutual security 
funds to Israel until the work was 
stopped. 
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Of the raids carried out by Israeli 
forces against Arab positions during 
these years, the one with the most far- 
reaching consequences was the Gaza 
raid of February 28, 1955. This is 
generally regarded as having torpedoed 
the Anglo-American attempt to bring 
about a settlement. It had the result 
of convincing Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt that his country had 
to seek arms from abroad. In this way 
the raid set in train a series of events 
that led from Nasser’s requesting arms 
from the United States, to his accept- 
ing arms from the Soviet bloc when 
the United States seemed to be stall- 
ing, to his organizing guerrilla bands 
(fedayeen) to conduct raids against 
Israeli targets, to the offer by the United 
States of aid for the Aswan high dam, 
to the withdrawal of the offer, and fi- 
nally to the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company—thus creating the Suez 
crisis of 1956. 


The Suez crisis: Israeli withdrawal 


The United States participated ac- 
tively in two international conferences in 
London and in discussions at the United 
Nations regarding the Suez Canal, but 
to no avail. In late October, Israel, 
with the secret support of Great Britain 
and France, attacked Egypt, and the 
British and French did so a day later. 
The United States went at once to the 
Security Council and introduced a reso- 
lution calling for cease-fire and with- 
drawal, but this was vetoed by Great 
Britain and France. An emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly was then 
convened and it passed a similar resolu- 
tion introduced by ourselves The as- 
sembly also, with our support, set up 
an international force to “secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities.” 
Britain and France began to withdraw 
their forces from Egyptian territory, but 


Israel, which had occupied much of the 
Sinai Peninsula, the Gaza Strip, and the 
entrance to the Strait of Tiran at Sharm 
al-Shaikh, resisted for four months. Six 
times the General Assembly passed reso- 
lutions calling for Israeli withdrawal, 
and there was considerable discussion of 
sanctions. The United States, which 
had already suspended governmental aid 
to Israel, let it be known to Zionist 
supporters in Congress that it might halt 
private as well as public aid to Israel. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in a 
television broadcast spoke of the pos- 
sibility that the United Nations might 
have to use “pressure” against Israel. 
He had already made several appeals 
to Israeli Prime Minister David Ben 
Gurion to withdraw. Secretary Dulles 
sought to allay Israeli anxieties about 
the Strait of Tiran by giving an assur- 
ance that we believed in the right of 
free and innocent passage through the 
Strait. In these circumstances, and 
faced with the growing prospect of 
United Nations sanctions, Israel gave in. 
The last Israeli soldier left Egyptian 
territory March 16, 1957. 


CONCLUSION: CRITIQUE OF OUR 
PALESTINE POLICY 


The record of our policy toward Pales- 
tine is a sorry one. Our vacillations and 
frequent shifts dismayed our friends and 
puzzled the parties to the dispute. And 
we failed to achieve a settlement or to 
prevent hostilities from occurring again 

In retrospect, it seems clear that our 
support of the creation of a Jewish state 
in Palestine, against the wishes of the 
majority of the population of that coun- 
try, was a mistake. It had a cata- 
strophic effect upon our relations with 
the Arab world and our important inter- 
ests in the Middle East. It has caused 
us to be associated in the minds of the 
Arabs with Israel, which they regard as 
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an alien, hostile element in their midst 
and which they identify with the forces 
of imperialism and colonialism against 
which they have been struggling since 
the First World War. 

While the evenhandedness that be- 
came the touchstone of our policy during 
the Eisenhower-Dulles years was a 
marked improvement over the one-sided 
support of Israel that characterized 
much of the Truman administration’s 
handling of the problem, there is a dif- 
ference between what we said and the 
over-all American performance. The 
United States claimed that it was being 
impartial, but at the same time this 
country has been the source of massive 
financial aid to Israel: over $1 billion 
in public funds since 1948, with tax- 
exempt private contributions running at 
the rate of $100 million per year. With 
this record it has been hard to convince 


the Arabs that we are being even- 
handed. 

It was probably inevitable that we 
should seek to maintain a posture of 
evenhandedness. This is, of course, 
owing to the nature of the problem and 
the past history of our involvement in it. 
The conflict between the parties is so 
complete, and their positions so intrac- 
table, that it is difficult to see what other 
policy we could have adopted. Had we 
decided, for example, to adopt a wholly 
pro-Israel policy, we could not have done 
so because of our stake in the Arab 
world. Conversely our stake in Israel, 
because of the part we played in its 
establishment and the support we have 
given it throughout, would have made it 
impossible for us to be wholly pro-Arab. 
But our total American performance, 
not just our publicly affirmed policy, 
should be truly evenhanded. 


The Truman Doctrine: Turkey 
By JosEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE 


Asstract: On February 21, 1947, the U.S. government was 
informed by the British government that by April 1 it would 
have to discontinue, because of its own difficulties, its military 
and economic aid to Greece and Turkey. It hoped the United 
States could take over this burden in both countries. Presi- 
dent Truman and the State, War, and Navy departments at 
once realized that unless the United States did so, Greece 
would be taken over by its communist partisans strongly sup- 
ported by the Soviet government working through the com- 
munist Bulgarian and Yugoslav governments; that if this 
happened Turkey would find itself in an untenable position 
in spite of its large but antiquated army; and that the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Near East in that event would inevi- 
tably fall under communist domination. In a dramatic mes- 
sage to Congress on March 12, 1947, President Truman said 
that the U.S. must take immediate and resolute action to sup- 
port Greece and Turkey. The Congress, after extensive hear- 
ings, approved this historic change in U.S. foreign policy in a 
bill signed May 22, known as Public Law 75. Out of the 
President’s message came the Truman Doctrine. The principle 
of assistance to countries of the free world under the threat of 
communist aggression having been accepted by the Congress, 
the Marshall Plan followed not long after. The military and 
economic aid given Turkey in the ensuing years was highly 
effective: the U.S. probably received more per dollar advanced 
than in any other country, at least for the period of this study 
—which ends with the signing of the CENTO (Baghdad) Pact 
in 1955. 
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Y A fortunate coincidence the May 
1972 issue of Tue Annars will 
appear during the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Truman Doctrine, the 
subject of this article. Its scope is the 
genesis of that doctrine as it related to 
Turkey and how it worked in that coun- 
try up to the signing of the Baghdad 
Pact in 1955. 


GENESIS OF THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


On the afternoon of Friday, February 
21, 1947, the Private Secretary of the 
British Ambassador, Lord Inverchapel, 
telepnoned the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice. He said his Ambassador had been 
instructed to deliver personally to the 
Secretary (General George C. Marshall) 
a communication of great importance. 
He requested an appointment for that 
afternoon. 

As it happened the Secretary had left 
shortly before for Princeton, where he 
was to deliver an address, and would not 
return until Monday morning. The of- 
fice of the Under Secretary, Dean 
Acheson, was accordingly informed. As 
related in Present at the Creation: My 
Years in the State Department, Acheson 
telephoned Inverchapel, who told him 
the British note contained very impor- 
tant information about a crisis in British 
aid to Greece. Acheson thereupon sug- 
gested that the Ambassador send his 
First Secretary to the Department to 
deliver a copy to Loy Henderson, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs. Inverchapel could then 
carry out his orders by delivering the 
original note to the Secretary in person 
on Monday morning. This was done. 

The First Secretary handed Hender- 
son not one note but two. The first 
contained the startling information that 
British aid to Greece would have to end 
by April 1. It also described the 
rapidly deteriorating state of Greece’s 
economy and security. The second note 
reported that the British could no longer 


continue their assistance to Turkey, 
which was maintaining the large army 
that Soviet pressure demanded, and that 
the Turks would be unable to handle 
the financing of both the modernization 
of their army and the economic develop- 
ment of the country. The British 
government hoped that the United 
States could take over this burden in 
both countries. 

Acheson instructed Henderson and 
John D. Hickerson, Director of the Of- 
fice of European Affairs (since the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, which 
were under his jurisdiction, constituted 
the menacing threat to Greece and 
Turkey), to begin preparations that eve- 
ning on the means to cope with the crisis 
with which the British note confronted 
us. This they did. 

The next morning, Saturday, the 
writer—who was making preparations to 
head a Mission to Nepal—learned of the 
crisis at a meeting called by Henderson 
of the members of his staff most directly 
concerned. Henderson expressed the 
view that if the British withdrew their 
troops from Greece, and we did not 
intervene, the Greek communist parti- 
sans supported by Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia were sure to gain control of 
Greece. If this happened the free world 
would lose the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East to the communists. 
Turkey, the only country in the area 
with an army strong enough to make the 
Russians hesitate, would find itself in 
an untenable position. Therefore the 
United States, by filling the gap caused 
by the British withdrawal, must show 
a greater determination to resist this 
communist drive than the determination 
of the communists to gain control of 
Greece. Henderson told us Acheson had 
informed President Truman of the crisis 
at once and that both, he understood, 
agreed with his view expressed above. 

From then on the old State Depart- 
ment moved with unaccustomed speed 
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to cope with the crisis. General 
Marshall returned to his office Monday 
morning, read the British notes and the 
background papers that had been pre- 
pared for him, and received Lord 
Inverchapel at 10:00 amt. The Ambas- 
sador left knowing that the Secretary 
fully appreciated the seriousness of the 
notes he had handed him. The Secre- 
tary next instructed Acheson to take 
responsibility for action from there on, 
as he had to leave for Moscow in a week 
for the meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers and would be fully occu- 
pied with preparations for the meeting. 
Acheson asked Henderson to head a 
team working to prepare the necessary 
recommendations for the President, with 
Hickerson as his principal assistant. 
They, of course, maintained liaison 
with the officials of the Pentagon pre- 
paring the military aspects of the action 
required. 

After the Cabinet luncheon that Mon- 
day morning, the President met with 
General Marshall, Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal, Admiral Forrest 
Sherman, and General Lauris Norstad. 
All except the President and Marshall 
met with Acheson, Henderson, and 
Hickerson in the Under Secretary’s office 
afterwards. “We agreed,” Acheson 
wrote in Present at the Creation, 


that the President and his principal advisers 
seemed convinced that it was vital to the 
security of the US for Greece and Turkey 
to be strengthened to preserve their na- 
tional independence, that only the US 
could do this, that funds and the authority 
of Congress were necessary, and that State 
would prepare for concurrence by War and 
Navy specific recommendations for the 
President. General Marshall approving, 
Henderson and his staff worked with me 
preparing the recommendations? 


1. Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation: 
My Years in the State Department (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1969), p. 218. 


The recommendations were ready the 
next day and the President approved 
the paper for action. The next step was 
consultation with Congress, and the 
President set up a meeting for the 
next day. 

The President, Marshall, and Acheson 
met the next morning with congressional 
leaders, headed by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan who was both 
Acting-President of the Senate—there 
being no vice-president—and Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He, with the President and 
Acheson, was to play a key role in the 
success of what came to be called the 
Truman Doctrine. 

After opening remarks by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Marshall, Acheson 
made a reasoned and impassioned pre- 
sentation of the seriousness of the crisis 
facing the United States. He, with the 
full backing of the President and Mar- 
shall, was obviously successful in per- 
suading the congressional leaders present 
to give their support to the proposed 
program for aid to Greece and Turkey. 
Particularly important, they persuaded 
Senator Vandenberg, who promised his 
support. 


Postwar THREATS TO TURKEY FROM 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Because Greece was the danger spot, 
most of the ensuing discussions and 
statements before the congressional com- 
mittees were concerned largely with that 
country, but always with some mention 
of the equal importance of aiding 
Turkey; so mention might be made at 
this point of the threats and pressures 
from the Soviet Union to which Turkey 
had been exposed following World 
War II. 

When the writer returned to the 
United States in July 1945 for the first 
time in more than five years, he found 
there was a feeling among many of the 
friends he met while on home leave that 
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the Soviet Union, our ally during the 
war, could be expected to co-operate 
with the Western world in solving grave 
postwar problems. Upon reporting for 
duty in the Division of Near East- 
ern Affairs in September, however, he 
at once learned how unrealistic that 
feeling was. 

Thus Turkey already knew from So- 
viet claims on the border regions of Kars 
and Ardahan, and from Soviet demands 
for a new regime governing the Straits 
that would have given Russia virtual 
control of them, that the Soviets had no 
intention of letting up on these pressures, 
and that its only protection was to 
maintain its army of more than five hun- 
dred thousand men that had been mobi- 
lized since the early days of World War 
1. 

Turkey had firmly rejected all these 
Soviet proposals. To the renewed So- 
viet proposal of July 1946 for sole con- 
trol of the Straits by the Black Sea 
Powers, a proposal also repeated to the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France, the Turkish government again 
said no, this time with the full backing 
of those Powers. President Truman in 
his Memoirs said that the answer to the 
Soviet Union made it clear that if the 
Straits should become the object of Rus- 
sian aggression, “the resulting situation 
would constitute a threat to interna- 
tional security and would clearly be a 
matter for action on the part of the Se- 
curity Council.” Then Truman added: 


The Turkish Government, encouraged by 
the American attitude, rejected the Soviet 
demands and showed admirable determina- 
tion to resist if Russia should resort to 
open violence. But Turkey’s army, though 
sizable, was poorly equipped and would 
have been no match for the battle-tested 
divisions of the Kremlin. 

More serious still was the drain which 
this continuous exertion made on the na- 
tion’s economy. Toward the close of 1946 
our Ambassador reported from Ankara: 


“Turkey will not be able to maintain in- 
definitely a defensive posture against the 
Soviet Union. The burden is too great 
for the nation’s economy to carry much 
longer.” 

Thus with its experience of continuing 
Soviet pressures and the difficulties of 
modernizing its large army, Turkey 
found itself more than ready to welcome 
the assistance which the Truman Doc- 
trine promised. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO 
Coneress, Marcy 12, 1947 


Following the President’s meetings 
with congressional leaders, the State De- 
partment, under the guidance of Dean 
Acheson and Loy Henderson, mobilized 
all resources in drafting the required 
legislation and in preparing the public 
for what was one of the most important 
foreign policy decisions in our history. 
Joseph M. Jones, the Press Officer, was 
assigned to make the first draft of a mes- 
saze which the President proposed to 
deliver in person before a joint session 
of Congress. Acheson himself carried 
out the initial briefing of the press. 

The Message to Congress was deliv- 
ered by the President in person on 
March 12, 1947. So important was it, 
enunciating as it did what came to be 
known as the Truman Doctrine, that 
some of the paragraphs of his relatively 
short address need to be repeated here. 

First the President described the So- 
viet pressures being applied to Greece 
and Turkey, Greece’s deplorable eco- 
nomic situation, its state of exhaustion, 
and the dangers to the free world should 
it collapse. Then he added: 


I believe it must be the policy of the 
US to support free peoples who are re- 
sisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures 

I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their 
own Ways. 
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I believe that our help should be pri- 
marily economic and financial, which is 
essential to economic stability and orderly 
political processes. . . . 

In helping free and independent nations 
to maintain their freedom, the US will be 
giving effect to the Charter of the UN ... 

Should we fzil to aid Greece and Turkey 
in this fateful hour, the effect will be far- 
reaching to the West as well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute 
action.? 


The relatively short part of the Presi- 
dent’s message concerning Turkey said: 


The future of Turkey as an independent 
and economically sound state is clearly no 
less important to the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world than the future of Greece 
Turkey has been spared the disasters that 
have beset Greece. And during the war 
the US and Great Britain furnished Turkey 
with material aid. - 

Nevertheless, Turkey needs our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought addi- 
tional financial assistance irom Great 
Britain and the US for the purpose of 
effecting that modernization necessary for 
the maintenance of its national integrity. 

That integrity is essential for the 
preservation of order in the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed 
us that, owing to its own difficulties, it can 
no longer ex-end financial or economic aid 
to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is 
to have the assistance it needs, the US 
must supply it. We are the only country 
able to provide that help. .. . 

The free peoples of the world look to us 
for support in maintaining their freedom 

If we falter in our leadership we may 
-endanger the peace of the world and we 
shall surely endanger the welfare of this 


nation. 


President Truman asked Congress, in 
addition to the funds requested—$400 
million for the period ending June 30, 
1948, for Greece and Turkey—for au- 

2. Harry 3 Truman, Memoirs, vol. 2, Years 


of Trial and Hope (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1955), pp. 97-98. 


thorization to detail American civilian 
and military personnel to Greece and 
Turkey, and that the instruction and 
training of selected Greek and Turkish 
personnel also be authorized. 

Senator Vandenberg, speaking to re- 
porters on the afternoon of the Presi- 
dent’s address was quoted as saying: 


The President’s message faces facts and 
so must Congress. The independence of 
Greece and Turkey must be preserved, not 
only for their own sakes, but also in de- 
fense of peace and security for all of us. 
In such a critical moment the President’s 
hand must be upheld. Any other course 
would be dangerously misunderstood. But 
Congress must carefully determine the 
methods and explore the details in so 
momentous a departure from our previous 
policies.* 


Congressional hearings 


The day after the President’s address 
to Congress, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee began hearings on the 
proposed legislation. The Senate ap- 
proved the bill, with amendments agree- 
able to the administration, on April 22 
by a vote of 67 to 23. The hearings 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee began on March 20. The House 
approved the bill on May 8 by a vote of 
287 to 107. 

On May 22, 1947, President Truman 
signed the bill, which became known as 
Public Law 75, On signing it he issued 
a statement which said, in part: 


This act authorizing US aid to Greece 
and Turkey, which I have just signed, is 
an important step in the building of peace. 
Its passage by overwhelming majorities in 
both Houses of Congress is proof that the 
US earnestly desires peace and is willing 
to make a vigorous effort to help create 
the conditions of peace. 

The conditions of peace include, among 


3. Quoted in Joseph Marion Jones, The 
Fifteen Weeks (February 21-June 5, 1947) 
(New York: Viking Press, 1955), p. 174. 
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other things, the ability of nations to main- 
tain order and independence, and to sup- 
port themselves economically. In extend- 
ing the aid requested by states members 
of the UN for the purpose of maintain- 
ing these conditions, the US is helping to 
further aims and purposes identical with 
those of the UN Our aim in this instance 
is evidence not only that we pledge our 
support to the UN but that we act to 
support it. 


The references to the United Nations 
in this statement no doubt were inspired 
by the fact that the strongest opposi- 
tion to the draft that developed in Con- 
gress was because it seemed to many 
members to bypass the United Nations. 
For this reason our representative to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Warren 
Austin, was instructed to make a state- 
ment assuring that body that this was 
not the intent of the bill. Then Sena- 
tor Vandenberg gained support for the 
bill with his amendment, which was ac- 
cepted, instructing the President to with- 
draw all aid if the Security Council or 
the General Assembly found that UN. 
action had made the aid undesirable. 

So, with the adoption of PL 75 on: 
May 22 by the President’s signature, the 
Truman Doctrine became the law of the 
land. He explains it in his Memoirs 
thus: 


I wished to state, for all the world to 
know, what the position of the US was in 
the face of the new totalitarian challenge. 
This declaration of policy soon began to be 
referred to as “The Truman Doctrine” 
This was, I believe, the turning point in 
America’s foreign policy, which now de- 
clared that wherever aggression, direct or 
indirect, threatened the peace, the security 
of the US was involved.‘ 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TURKISH 
AID PROGRAM 
Little time was lost in implementing 
PL 75. A preliminary survey of Tur- 


4. Truman, Fears of Trial and Hope, pp. 
105-6. 


key’s military needs was organized by 
the Pentagon in May. It completed its 
survey in July. 

But before an aid mission could be 
sent to Turkey, it was necessary to ne- 
gotiate an aid agreement under the terms 
of PL 75. Although the Turks fully 
welcomed the prospect of our aid, certain 
stipulations of that law caused them 
some difficulty because of their bitter 
memories of the history of the capitula- 
tions in Turkey. Fortunately, our Am- 
bassador to Turkey, Edwin C. Wilson, 
who carried on the negotiation with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Hasan Saka, 
was exceptionally able and experienced. 
The Turks’ objection to use of the word 
administrator was solved by naming the 
Ambassador chief of the mission, with 
the heads of the army, air force, navy, 
and roads groups having the title of 
director. 

More difficult was agreeing on lan- 
guage which would meet the require- 
ment in PL 75 of open access to the 
work of the mission not only to U.S. 
officials, but to the press as well. This 
problem was solved in the agreement 
signed at Ankara on July 12, 1947, by 
using in Article III the following lan- 


guage: 


The Government of Turkey and the 
Government of the US will cooperate in 
assuring the peoples of the US and Turkey 
full information concerning the assistance 
furnished pursuant to this agreement. To 
this end, in so far as may be consistent 
with the security of the two countries: 
(1) Representatives of the press and radio 
of the US will be permitted to observe 
fully regarding the utilization of such 
assistance; and (2) the Government of 
Turkey will give full and continuous pub- 
licity within Turkey as to the purpose, 
source, character, scope, amounts and 
progress of such assistance.’ 


5. US, Congress, Senate, A Decade of 
American Foreign Policy, Sen. Doc. No. 123, 
81st Cong., 1st sess. (1949), pp. 1265-66. 
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Even before the agreement was signed, 
the State Department had taken two 
administrative steps to give needed sup- 
port to PL 75. An Office for the Coordi- 
nation of Aid to Greece and Turkey was 
approved. George C. McGhee, who had 
‘been Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, was ap- 
pointed the Coordinator. 

Loy Henderson, Director for Near 
Eastern and African Affairs, received ap- 
proval to add a Division of Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Iranian Affairs. John D. Jerne- 
gan, who had done much of the spade 
work during the early planning stage of 
the program under Henderson, was 
named the first Chief of the Division. 

The Turkish Aid Program ran so 
smoothly once it got started that most 
of the problems could be worked out by 
McGhee and Jernegan and their staffs. 
This was fortunate for both Henderson 
and the writer, who succeeded him in 
July 1948, because of the many pressing 
problems facing us at the time, such as 
Palestine, the Arab-Israeli war, and the 
dispute over Kashmir. 

Major General Horace McBride was 
appointed Director of the army group 
and got his mission under way in Turkey 
early in 1948. By the end of October 
of that year the total military and ci- 
vilian personnel serving under the Chief 
of the Missicn (the Ambassador) was 
374. This had increased to 1364 per- 
sons by April 1, 1952. 


The military assistance program 


It was clear from the inception of the 
Truman Doctrine that our aid to Tur- 
key should be directed at modernizing 
and training the Turkish army. More 
than five hundred thousand men had 
been mobilized since early 1940 at great 
cost to the Turkish economy. But by 
1947 this large force was woefully in- 
adequate to cope with the Soviet army. 
By furnishing the badly needed equip- 


ment and training, we would make it 
possible for the Turkish government to 
devote its resources to the restoration of 
the national economy. Another urgent 
need was the construction of all-weather 
roads which not only would serve to 
strengthen the military, but would also 
assist in reviving Turkish agriculture. 

These points were forcefully brought 
out in the messages of the President to 
Congress supporting the annual bills 
authorizing continued aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and by the personal appearance 
before the Senate Foreign Relations and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committees 
of Under Secretary Acheson (who was 
Acting-Secretary on a number of such 
occasions and then, from 1949 to 1953, 
Secretary), our Ambassadors to Turkey, 
and the Directors of the military aid 
groups. The importance that both the 
Democratic and Republican (after Jan- 
uary 1953) administrations attached to 
continued assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key for the entire period of this article 
is attested by the high level at which 
attention has been given to it. Their 
statements may be found in The Public 
Papers of the President and in the pub- 
lished Hearings of both Committees. 

From the beginning of the Truman 
Doctrine there was a feeling on the part 
of our Defense officials that funds spent 
to support the Turkish armed forces 
accomplished more than aid spent any- 
where else. One of the generals just 
back from Turkey near the beginning of 
the program told the writer, “A dollar 
in Turkey is worth two spent on mili- 
tary support anywhere else.” Actual 
experience gained in implementing our 
aid program in Turkey proved this to 
be an understatement. 

On July 23, 1951, Major General Wil- 
liam H. Arnold, Director of the Joint 
American Military Mission for As- 
sistance to Turkey, told the House Com- 
mittee that in four years the Mission had 
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delivered substantial amounts of mili- 
tary equipment and had trained twenty- 
five thousand Turkish officers and men 
in zhe use of the equipment. Turkey 
was by far the greatest point of strength 
in the Middle East. “For your dollar 
investment you are getting more for your 
dollars than in any other place. The 
Turks are fighters. For dollars you get 
ten Turks for one American for a com- 
parative expense.” (The monthly pay 
of a Turkish soldier at that time, it 
should be explained, was about twenty- 
one cents.) 

Major General George C. Stuart told 
the House Committee on April 13, 1954, 
that Turkey had an annual maintenance 
cost of $20 a head, as compared with 
$1100 in Europe and $3000 in the 
United States. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN AND NATO 


Tae crucial foreign policy decision 
that the United States would come to the 
assistance of Greece and Turkey to pre- 
vent their succumbing to Soviet pres- 
sures having been accepted by Congress, 
the State Department next turned to the 
equally urgent problem of assisting 
Eurcpe to establish a program for its 
economic rehabilitation. The remarks 
of Secretary Marshall at Harvard on 
June 5, 1947, describing this urgency 
led to the much vaster economic aid 
program known as the Marshall Plan. 
The Economic Recovery Act approved 
April 3, 1948, provided economic aid 
for Greece and Turkey as well as for 
Western Europe. Thus the Truman 
Doctrine, though no less memorable or 
important, was somewhat overshadowed 
by the Marshall Plan. 

As the Economic Recovery Program 
was getting under way, the Berlin crisis, 
arising from the blockade of West Ber- 
lin by the Russians, made it clear that 
the dangers of Soviet aggression were 
not diminishing. Coming out of this 


crisis, or at least in part as a result of 
it, were the North Atlantic Treaty 
signed in Washington on April 4, 1949, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO). 

The efforts of the writer and his Of- 
fice of Near Eastern and African Affairs 
to have Turkey and Greece included in 
NATO did not succeed at that time. 
However, the North Atlantic Council in 
September 1950 invited them to make 
arrangements permitting their associa- 
tion “with such appropriate plans for 
the military planning work of NATO as 
are concerned with the defense of the 
Mediterranean” Turkey accepted this 
invitation on October 2, 1950.° 

In the meanwhile, Turkey, having 
contributed a brigade of some five thou- 
sand men to the U.N. forces in Korea 
which fought valiantly and suffered 
heavy casualties, was, with Greece, in- 
vited by NATO to become a member in 
September 1951. The formalities hav- 
ing been completed with the near unani- 
mous vote of the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, Turkey became a 
member of NATO on February 28, 1952. 

So from this time on all appropriations 
for U.S. military as well as economic 
assistance were included in appropria- 
tions supporting the Mutual Defense 
Act of 1949. However, the American 
forces stationed in Turkey under the 
NATO program were of course separate 
from the U.S. military and economic aid 
missions in Turkey 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Ambassador Wilson in a 
letter dated February 10, 1948, ex- 
pressed Turkey’s concern over Turkey’s 
apparently minor role under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. In April 1949, 
shortly after the signing of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, Turkish Foreign Minister 

6. Harry N. Howard, The Development of 


US Policy in the Near East, 1945-1951 (De- 
partment of State Publication 4446), p 841. 
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Necmettin Sadak made an official visit 
to Washington. At a long meeting with 
Secretary Acheson, at which the writer 
was present, the Minister expressed the 
belief that the exclusion of Turkey 
from the Atlantic Pact made Turkey 
seem to its own people as well as to the 
rest of the world worse off than it had 
been a year earlier. The Secretary 
assured the Foreign Minister in reply 
that Turkey was no less important in 
U.S. thinking than it had been at the 
inception of the Turkish Aid Program. 


Success oF U.S. MILITARY AND 
Economic Am 


The Turkish government and its mili- 
tary forces made the best possible use 
of the military equipment furnished 
them on a grant basis and from the 
training they underwent both in Turkey 
and the United States. According to 
many reports, no equipment was dis- 
carded—no luxury items were furnished 
—and nothing went on the scrap heap. 
` As an indication of the speed with 
which the program got under way, Sec- 
retary Marshall sent a letter to Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal as early as 
February 12, 1948, deploring long de- 
lays in the shipment of military sup- 
plies to Turkey. He urged the Defense 
Department to take most urgent action 
to bring the rate of shipments up to the 
capacity of the Turkish ports and de- 
pots to receive them. 

Then on Octaber 1, 1948, our embassy 
in Ankara telegraphed that the aid pro- 
gram was progressing satisfactorily and 
had already made sensational progress 
by Turkish standards. 

Before that, on June 5, the Depart- 
ment informed Ankara in a confidential 
telegram that the value of all Turkish 
aid under PL 75 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, would be about $100 
million, of which $76 million was for 
equipment and $24 million for expenses. 


Turkish Roads Program 


Our roads program, supervised by 
officials of the U.S. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, was part of our military aid 
program. ‘The pressing need for all- 
weather roads for both military and eco- 
nomic reasons was soon determined, and 
this was one of the first programs 
started. There were almost no all- 
weather roads in Turkey at the begin- 
ning of our aid program, so the writer 
was often told, because Ataturk had con- 
sidered the absence of such roads as an 
important military deterrent, and this 
was considered of even greater impor- 
tance once World War IT started. 

In an article in Foreign Affairs of 
July 1954, George McGhee, the first 
Coordinator for Aid to Greece and Tur- 
key who was later Ambassador to Tur- 
key (1951-53) wrote that by the end of 
1953 the U.S. government had made a 
total contribution of $27,600,000 toward 
Turkish road development by providing 
machinery and experts from our Public 
Roads Administration. During the same 
period the Turks, he said, had spent the 
equivalent of $293,000,000 drawn from 
their own resources on roads, resulting 
by 1954 in a network of some thirteen 
thousand miles of all-weather roads. 


Economic Asststance Program 


The Economic Assistance Program for 
Turkey, begun in 1948 under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, was also very 
successful, The first head of the mission 
was Russell H. Dorr, who remained un- 
til 1952. 

In the area of agriculture, the princi- 
pal basis of Turkey’s economy, the funds 
furnished made possible the purchase of 
tractors, plows, combines, and other 
types of agricultural equipment so that 
greater areas could be brought under 
cultivation. The construction of all- 
weather roads also contributed im- 
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mensely to an increase in agricultural 
production. 

President Truman in a radio and tele- 
vision address to the American people on 
March 6, 1952, in giving examples of 
past successes under the Mutual Security 
Program, said: 


Turkey is another example, where a 
veritable agricultural revolution is being 
brought about with a team of nine Amer- 
ican experts. ... In three years Turkey 
has raised its grain production by over 50 
per cent and tripled its rice production. 


Norman S. Paul, Regional Director 
for the Near East and Africa of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, told 
the House Committee at a hearing on 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953 on 
April 13, 1954: 


There has been a great deal accomplished 
in Turkey. Forty per cent more land has 
been brought into use than was the case 

sore we started. Twenty-five thousand 
kilometers [15,625 miles] of new roads 
have been constructed where there were 
hardly any roads before. They now have 
four very fine ports where they had none 
in 1948, and the country generally has 
achieved a remarkable degree of economic 
recovery. 


The total amount authorized for ex- 
penditures in Turkey under the aid pro- 
grams in the form of grants and loans 
from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1955— 
the year Turkey joined the Baghdad 
Pact—under the pertinent appropria- 
tion acts was $452.8 million, of which 
$195.0 million was for loans and $347.8 
million for grants. Total expenditures 
for that period were $331.2 million. 


CREDITS 


After twenty-five years the classified 
material for the early part of the pro- 
gram, which the writer was authorized to 
review, does not add much to the ma- 
terial already published; so it has been 


1947) by Joseph Marion Jones.® 


used sparingly in this article. This is 
particularly the case because the two 
highest officials of our government con- 
cerned with and responsible for the evo- 
lution of the Truman Doctrine have 
given vivid and authoritative descrip- 
tions in their memoirs of their roles in 
the genesis of the Doctrine. Harry S 
Truman’s will be found in volume 2, 
Memoirs: Years of Trial and Hope." 
Dean Acheson’s description of the Doc- 
trine will be found in Present at the Cre- 
ation: My Years in the State Depart- 
ment® As will have been noted, both 
these books have been useful to the prep- 
aration of this article. 

An interesting and detailed descrip- 
tion of the development of the Truman 
Doctrine may also be found in The 
Fifteen Weeks (February 21-June 5, 
The 
author was Press Officer of the Depart- 
ment at the time and was involved in 
the day-by-day developments at the 
working level as well as at the top. His 
book contains very good, and as far as 
the writer can recall, accurate descrip- 
tions of the various offices of the State 
Department collaborating in the formu- 
lation for the President and the Secre- 
tary of State of a new foreign policy of 
unique importance. 

Hopefully the 1947 volume of For- 
eign Relations of the United States:con- 
taining the as yet unpublished docu- 
ments pertaining to the Truman Doc- 
trine will also soon appear. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Truman Doctrine was indeed a 
landmark of U.S. foreign policy. Our 
nation was fortunate that at the crucial 
period of its inception we had outstand- 


7, Truman, Years of Trial and Hope, pp. 
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8 Acheson, Present at the Creation, pp. 
217-25. 
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ing leaders in President Truman, Secre- 
tary of State Marshall and Under Sec- 
retary Acheson. Although Marshall had 
passed responsibility for handling this 
grave problem to Acheson and did not 
take it back, he gave it his ful support 
from Moscow. A weaker man might 
have postponed action so displeasing to 
the Soviet Union until after the Council 
of Foreign Ministers being held in Mos- 
cow had adjourned. Acheson was Act- 
ing Secretary during much of the period 
February 21-May 22, 1947. Acheson 
in turn gave principal action responsibil- 
ity to Loy W. Henderson, the excep- 
tionally able Director of the Office of 
Near Eastern end African Affairs. 
Senator Vandenberg, as Chairman of 


the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and Republican leader of the Senate, 
played a vital role in persuading his Re- 
publican colleagues to support the pro- 
gram for aid to Greece and Turkey on 
a nonpartisan basis. He also displayed 
great qualities of leadership. Both the 
Democratic administration and the Re- 
publican Congress under such effective 
leadership accepted the seriousness of 
the problem facing our country with the 
announced withdrawal of British aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and worked together 
as a team to develop what came to be 
known as the Truman Doctrine in a 
way which assured to the United States 
the unquestioned leadership of the free 
world for the next two decades. 


The Regional Pacts and the Eisenhower Doctrine 


By Harry N. Howarp 


ABSTRACT: While the Eisenhower administration did not 
alter any of the basic foundations of American policy in the 
Middle East during 1953—61, for a brief period it did maintain 
an evenhanded and balanced position in the Arab-Israel con- 
flict which has not been achieved since. Wisely or otherwise, 
the Eisenhower administration continued a policy of regional 
security which centered not on the projects for a Middle East 
Command (MEC) or Middle East Defense Organization 
(MEDO), which had already passed into historical limbo in 
1952, but on the Northern Tier states of Turkey, Iraq, and 
Tran, and even Pakistan—somewhat outside the concept of the 
Middle East. The concept of the Northern Tier was em- 
bodied in the so-called Baghdad Pact, or Central Treaty 
Organization. The United States, however, did not formally 
adhere to CENTO—as did the United Kingdom—although it 
became a member in all matters of substantive significance. 
Whatever the original pretentions or its ‘usefulness in the fields 
of economic and technical co-operation, it may be very seri- 
ously questioned whether CENTO ever served, or could have 
served, as a regional security arrangement in the Middle East. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine, modeled on the Truman Doctrine 
of March 12, 1947, which served so well in assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, was more the outline of a policy than a well- 
developed policy itself and did not prove as successful ‘as its 
predecessor. At the time, it seemed to raise a standard to 
which the “wise and prudent” in the Middle East might repair. 
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HE Eisenhower administration, 
1953-61, basically continued the 
policies of its predecessor in the Middle 
East, although there was a much more 
balanced policy relative to the perennial 
Arab-Israel conflict, and certainly more 
stress on the development of regional 
security pacts in the interest of contain- 
ment of the Soviet Union. Prior to the 
advent of the new administration, there 
were already moves which looked toward 
establishment of a so-called Middle East 
Command or Defense Organization. 
Moreover, Greece and Turkey had en- 
tered the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) on their own persistent 
volition and in their own national inter- 
est on February 15, 1952, and were 
formally allied with the United States, 
and Iran was closely associated with itt 
In his first report on foreign policy 
problems, on January 23, 1953, Secre- 
tary of State Jobn Foster Dulles pointed 
out the great strategic and economic 
significance of the Middle East and the 
troublesome issues which had come to 
the American doorstep, and stressed the 
Soviet and communist threat to the 
area—a dominant theme throughout the 
Eisenhower administration. Mr. Dulles 
visited the Middle East during May 
9-29, 1953, and reported on June 1.? 
He declared it high time that the United 
States paid more attention to the Middle 
East, whose problems called for “urgent 
concern.” He believed the United 
States “should seek to allay the deep 
resentment against it” that had “re- 
sulted from the creation of Israel.” The 
Arab peoples, he said, were afraid that 
the United States would “back the new 
State of Israel in aggressive expansion,” 
1 US.. Department of State, American 
Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1950-1955 
(Washington, DC: US. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957), vol. 2, pp 2180-91 Basic 
Documents will be hereafter cited as AFP:BD 
and Current Documents (after 1955) as 


AFP:CD. 
2. AFP:BD, voi 2, pp. 2168-75. 


and were more fearful of Zionism than 
of communism, while Israel feared pos- 
sible Arab attack. He affirmed his sup- 
port of the Tripartite Declaration of 
May 25, 1950-—-which was to remain a 
guide line of American, if not of Anglo- 
French, policy after 1956. Because of 
the complicated situation, Mr. Dulles 
was convinced that the project for the 
Middle East Command (MEC) or De- 
fense Organization (MEDO) was a 
matter for the future, if ever, not for 
immediate consideration. He concluded 
that any sound regional defense arrange- 
ment would have to rest on the desires 
of the peoples and governments in the 
Middle East. Mr. Dulles found that the 
states of the Northern Tier—Turkey, 
Iran, and Irag—more exposed to exter- 
nal danger, were more likely to find a 
solution to the security problem and also 
were so situated as to provide the great- 
est measure of protection to the area. 
Mr. Dulles, therefore, believed that it 
should be American policy to assist in 
strengthening the defenses of those 
countries that desired such assistance in 
order to resist the common threat. 


Tae Bacapap (CENTO) Pact 


The United States welcomed the es- 
tablishment of the new Balkan Entente 
among Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
(February 28, 1953; August 9, 1954), 
which, however, did not develop into a 
genuine regional security arrangement, 
whatever its possible significance in 
clearing the atmosphere in the Balkan 
approaches to the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. Much more basic 
to the interests of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in the Middle East, of 
course, were the developments which 
led to the elaboration of the so-called 
Baghdad Pact or, as it has been known 
since early 1959, the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO). In general, 
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the development of the Baghdad Pact 
and the American interest therein may 
be traced to the Dulles concept of 
the Northern Tier, leaving aside the 
more direct security interests of the 
states involved, sooner or later, in the 
negotiations. 

The United States greeted the an- 
nounced intentions of Turkey and Paki- 
stan (February 19, 1954) to collaborate 
as “a constructive step toward the 
broadening of the base of the collective 
strength of the free world.” Despite 
possible Indian resentment, President 
Eisenhower indicated on February 22 
that he was considering military assist- 
ence to Pakistan, within the framework 
of the Mutual Assistance Act, which 
declared that the equipment, materials, 
or services provided would be used 
“solely to maintain the recipient coun- 
try’s internal security and for its legiti- 
mate self-defense, or to permit it to par- 
ticipate in the defense of the area” of 
which it was a part. The United States 
desired “increased stability and strength 
in the Middle East,” and believed that 
the aspirations toward maintaining and 
developing the way of life of the peoples 
of that area would best be served “by 
strength to deter aggression and to re- 
duce the fear of aggression.” The 
Turko-Pakistani agreement was duly 
signed on April 2, 1954,‘ and was placed 
within the framework both of Article 51 
of the U.N. Charter as to the inherent 
individual and collective right of self- 
defense and of Articles 52-54 as to 
regional arrangements. President Eisen- 
hower reassured India on February 24, 
and on May 19 signed a Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement with Pakistan. 

The United States also signed a 
mutual assistance agreement with Iraq 
on April 21, 1954, and approved of the 
Turko-Iraqi Pact of Mutual Co-opera- 
tion, signed at Baghdad on February 24, 


4. Ibid, vol 2, pp. 2190-99, 


1955, despite the misgivings of Egypt, 
Syria, and Saudi Arabia and the Soviet 
strictures concerning the Pact. The 
new treaty referred specifically to Arti- 
cle 51 of the U.N. Charter. It was open 
to accession to any member of the Arab 
League and to any other state actively 
concerned with the peace and security of 
the Middle East which was “fully 
recognized” by both the High Contract- 
ing Parties. There was also an under- 
standing that the treaty would enable 
Turkey and Iraq to co-operate in resist- 
ing aggression and in implementing 
resolutions of the United Nations rela- 
tive to Palestine. 

While the United States saluted the 
new agreement, the USSR bitterly de- 
nounced it and held the “forming of 
military blocs” responsible for the ten- 
sion in the Middle East. On April 15, 
1955, the USSR warned against the 
development of a Middle East defense 
system and denied any threat of aggres- 
sion on its part. Naturally, the Soviet 
Union strongly approved the “neutral- 
ist” stand of Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia, and of their opposition to the 
Turko-Iraqi treaty and declared that it 
could not be “indifferent to the situa- 
tion” in the Middle East, since the crea- 
tion of military blocs and the establish- 
ment of foreign military bases in the 
area were “directly related to the 
security of the U.S.S.R.”7 

The Baghdad Pact expanded in mem- 
bership despite Soviet opposition. The 
United Kingdom adhered on April 4. 


5. Muhammad Khalil, The Arab States and 
the Arab League (Beirut: Khayats, 1962), 
vol. 2, pp. 366-70. 
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When Pakistan joined on September 23, 
the United States expressed 


sympathy with the desire of these nations 
to provide for their legitimate self-defense 
through a collective arrangement within 
the framework or the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Such an arrangement, especially among 
the Northern Tier nations, contained the 
“elements needed for an effective area 
defense structure.” Pakistan’s adher- 
ence, it was felt, would “facilitate the 
cooperation of these nations for their 
mutual benefit and common defense.” 
When Iran announced its intention to 
adhere on October 11, the Soviet foreign 
minister once more denounced the 
treaty, declared it an instrument of 
Western colonialism and aggression, and 
held it inconsistent with the Soviet- 
Iranian treaties of February 26, 1921, 
and October 1, 1927.2 The United 
States held the Iranian decision 


further evidence of the desire and ability 
of the nations of the Middle East to de- 
velop regional arrangements for collective 
self-defense within the framework of the 
charter of the United Nations.® 


Far from threatening any other na- 
tion, the new pact would “promote 
peace, stability, and well-being in the 
area.” The United States, which had 
had a long-standing interest in the integ- 
rity and independence of Iran, would 
not waver in assisting Iran and other 
free nations which were “making their 
own determined efforts to achieve de- 
fensive strength and economic and sociai 
progress.” 

The United States did not formally 
adhere to the Baghdad Pact, even if it 
did become a member, in substance, in 

8. J. C. Hurewitz, ed, Diplomacy in the 
Near and Middle East. A Diplomatic Record 
1914-1956 (Pmnceton D. Van Nostrand, 
1956), vol. 2, pp. 415-21. 

9. US, Department of State Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 24, 1955, p. 653 The Shah completed 
ratification on October 26, 1955. 


all but name. It sent official observers 
to the organizational meeting of the 
Ministerial Council during November 
21-22, 1955, and participated in the 
establishment of permanent political and 
military liaison. Secretary of State 
Dulles considered the new pact as part 
of a “worldwide warning system” and 
President Eisenhower noted it as one of 
the “major gains for the system of col- 
lective security.” In April 1956 the 
United States became a full member 
of the Economic Committee and the 
Counter Subversive Committee, and the 
American observer to the Military Com- 
mittee offered to establish a military 
liaison group at the permanent head- 
quarters of the Baghdad Pact, headed 
by a flag officer. Shortly after the 
inauguration of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
(March 9, 1957), the United States . 
advised members of the Baghdad Pact 
of its willingness to join the Military 
Committee—a logical extension of the 
doctrine. It was duly noted that Amer- 
ican participation was “related solely to 
the Communist menace” and carried “no 
political connotations with respect to 
intra-area matters”—the Palestine prob- 
lem, for example.?° 


Tue PALESTINE PROBLEM 


As observed at the outset, although 
the Eisenhower administration brought 
no basic change in American policy in 
the Middle East, it did pursue a more 
evenhanded course in the Irab-Israel 
conflict. At the very outset, too, in his 
address of June 1, 1953, Secretary of 
State Dulles set forth his ideas concern- 
ing the problems of Jerusalem and the 
Arab refugees, and broadly hinted at 
possible economic solutions.* But he 
was much more explicit in his compre- 

10 AFP CD, 1956, pp 561-65, 677-679; 


AFP:CD, 1957, pp. 771-77. 
11 AFP:BD, 1950-1955, vol. 2, pp. 2618-75. 
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hensive address of August 26, 1955.7? 
By this time Mr. Eric Johnston had 
gone out to the Middle East a number 
of times as the President’s special repre- 
sentative to help work out a program 
for integrated development and use of 
the waters of the Jordan River, and 
there was much stress on economic de- 
velopment as a solution for the refugee 
problem. Mr. Dulles stressed economic 
solutions and the necessity of solving 
the refugee problem, the Jerusalem 
problem, and the boundary problem be- 
fore any security guarantees could be 
given; but he indicated the willingness 
of the United States to participate in 
the process of working out possible 
solutions. 

The United States was greatly in- 
volved in the events that led to the 
Suez conflict during October-November 
1956,3 and it is altogether possible that 
its ill-considered action in finally reject- 
ing participation in the Aswan Dam 
project contributed to the conflict. It 
was particularly concerned with the 
problem of freedom of passage through 
the Suez Canal, although at the outset 
of the conflict, Secretary Dulles indi- 
cated that the United States, which did 
not intend to “shoot its way” through 
the canal, sought only a peaceful solu- 
tion to this complicated problem. The 
United States roundly condemned the 
Israeli-Anglo-French attack on Egypt 
and sought the evacuation by Israel of 
territories occupied both in the Sinai 

12. Ibid, pp. 2176-80. 

13, See especially AFP:CD, 1956, pp. 579- 
703; AFP:CD, 1957, pp. 872-1014; US, 
Department of State, The Suez Problem, July 
26-September 22, 1956 (Washington, D.C: 
USGPO, 1956); and US, Department of 
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September 1956-June 1957 (Washington, D.C : 
USGPO, 1957) See also Kennett Love, Suez— 
The Twice Fought War (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1969); Anthony Nutting, No End of a 
Lesson (New York: Potter, 1967); Hugh 
Thomas, Sues (New York: Harper, 1967). 


Peninsula and the Gaza Strip. But, de- 
spite the claims to the contrary, as to 
the well-known aide-memoire of Febru- 
ary 11, 1957, which Mr. Dulles handed 
to Ambassador Abba Eban, the United 
States made no commitment relative to 
passage of the Strait of Tiran or of the 
Gulf of Aqaba as a price for Israeli 
withdrawal. He indicated, of course, 
that the United States considered that 
the Gulf of Aqaba comprehended inter- 
national waters and that no nation had 
the right to “prevent free and innocent 
passage in the gulf through the straits 
giving access thereto.” But he stated 
only that the United States, “on behalf 
of vessels of United States registry,” 
was “prepared to exercise the right of 
free and innocent passage to join with 
others to secure general recognition of 
this right.” 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


Following the Suez conflict, President 
Eisenhower enunciated the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, modeled on the Truman Doc- 
trine of March 12, 1947, relative to the 
Middle East. As approved in a joint 
congressional resolution on March 9, 
1957, the President was authorized to 
“cooperate with and assist any nation 
or group of nations [the Baghdad Pact] 
in the general area of the Middle East 
desiring such assistance in the develop- 
ment of economic strength dedicated to 
the maintenance of national indepen- 
dence.” He could undertake military 
assistance programs with such nations 
and could use some $200 million to 
implement the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. The United 
States regarded “as vital to the national 
interest and world peace the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Nations of 
the Middle East.” It was prepared to 
use its armed forces to assist any na- 
tion or group of nations “requesting 
assistance egainst armed aggression from 
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any country controlled by international 
communism,” consonant with the treaty 
obligations and the Constitution of the 
United States. Ambassador James P. 
Richards was sent to the Middle East 
in the interest of this policy. But, 


whatever the good intentions of the, 


Eisenhower Doctrine as originally con- 
ceived, states in the area, generally, 
were not ready to accept its implica- 
tions, and some were offended by the 
assertion that a serious power vacuum 
existed in the Middle East. While the 
allies of the United States in the area 
welcomed the new expression of Amer- 
ican interest in the peace and security 
of the Middle East, now formally en- 
dorsed by the Congress, Greece, Turkey, 
and Tran—allied with the United States 
through NATO and CENTO—and 
among the Arab States, only Lebanon 
and Iraq formally endorsed it. Syria 
refused to receive the American emis- 
sary, and the situation in Jordan was 
so serious that he was asked not to visit 
the country. The Eisenhower Doctrine 
was to remain less of a policy than the 
outline of one.** 


MIDDLE EASTERN CRISES, 1957-58 


The year 1957 was critical in the 
Middle East. As early as February, 
the USSR, now heavily involved in the 
area, set forth a series of shopworn pro- 
posals for a four-power declaration to 
guide great power policy in the area. 
The proposal called for peacefu: settle- 
ment of all outstanding issues, noninter- 
ference in internal affairs and respect 
for sovereignty and independence, re- 
nunciation of all attempts to involve 

14. AFP:CD, 1957, pp. 783-871. - See also 
Republique Libanaise, Publications du Minis- 
tère des Affaires Étrangères et des Libanais 
d'Outre-Mer, Documents sur la Politique Ex- 
terieure du Liban (Beirut, January 1958), 
vol. 1; John C. Campbell, Defense of the 
Middle East: Problems of American Policy 
(New York: Praeger, 1961). 


‘September 3, 1957. 


Middle Eastern states in military blocs 
with great power participation, liquida- 
tion of foreign bases and withdrawal of 
foreign troops, reciprocal refusal to ship 
arms to Middle Eastern states, and 
promotion of Middle Eastern economic 
development, “without any political, 
military or other terms incompatible 
with the dignity and sovereignty of these 
countries.” The United States turned 
down the Soviet overture, observing that 
it would deal with the Middle East in 
accordance with the U.N. Charter. It 
was prepared to co-operate with any. 
country in the implementation of peace- 
ful settlement, noninterference in inter- 
nal affairs, and respect for sovereignty 
and independence. Contrary to the 
USSR, the United States held that the 
Eisenhower Doctrine had been designed 
to promote the peace, security, stability, 
and economic development of the area. 
The USSR, nevertheless, substantially 
repeated its position on April 19 and 
By this time the 
situation seemed even more critical, 
especially in Jordan, and affairs in Syria 
soon deteriorated badly* The United 
States was much concerned with the 
independence of Jordan, whether threat- 
ened from without or within, and on 
April 24, President Eisenhower found 
that “the preservation of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the nations of 
the Middle East” was “vital to the na- 
tional interest of the United States and 
to world peace.” The reminder seemed 
appropriate in view of King Hussein’s 
statement concerning the threat of “in- 
ternational communism.” +* Not only 
Saudi Arabia, but also the United States 
came to the assistance of Jordan, with 
both military and economic aid. 

By August the situation in Syria 
seemed- out of hand, when the Syrian 

18, AFP:CD, 1957, pp. 1015-28 
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government charged the United States 
with an attempt to overthrow it. Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State Loy Hen- 
derson was sent to the Middle East to 
assess the situation during August 22— 
September 4, 1957, and became deeply 
concerned about the apparently growing 
Soviet communist domination of Syria. 
President Eisenhower subsequently re- 
called long-standing Russian ambitions 
to dominate the Middle East and ob- 
served that he had sought authority to 
help Middle Eastern nations to defend 
their independence. He authorized ac- 
celeration of arms deliveries and eco- 
nomic assistance and hoped “that the 
international Communists would not 
push Syria into any acts of aggression 
against her neighbors and that the peo- 
ple of Syria would act to allay the anxi- 
ety caused by recent events.” On the 
other hand, the USSR, on September 10, 
presented an entirely different picture of 
the situation, and more particularly 
charged the Turkish government with 
preparing to attack Syria. On Septem- 
ber 11, it warned Turkey that it could 
not “conceal its concern over the situa- 
tion that is taking shape in that area at 
present—first and foremost around 
Syria.” 17 The United States was 
charged with preparing military inter- 
vention. The USSR could not ignore 
this course of events which, in its view, 
could lead to armed conflict in the Mid- 
dle East. Undeterred, President Eisen- 
hower announced on October 10 that 
both the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
NATO would be used to protect Turkey 
from Syrian aggression and promised to 
help any Middle Eastern country against 
Syria. Mr. Dulles denied the Soviet 
charges and on October 16, considered 
the Soviet furor over Turkey similar to 
those of 1945-46 and 1952. He did not 
feel there was much danger of the 


17, AFP-CD, 1957, pp. 1041-43. 


` 


smaller Middle Eastern states commit- 
ting the power and prestige of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. But, if 
there were an attack upon Turkey, “it 
would not mean a purely defensive op- 
eration by the United States, with the 
Soviet Union a privileged sanctuary from 
which to attack Turkey.” 1€ 

Other crises followed during 1958, 
beginning with the establishment of the 
short-lived Unitet Arab Republic— 
Syria and Egypt—on February 1, which 
was followed by the Jordanian-Iraqi 
Federation on February 142° Civil 
strife broke out in Lebanon in May, 
largely occasioned, it would appear, by 
the evident determination of President 
Chamoun to maintain himself in his 
high office, in violation of the Lebanese 
Constitution. There was also some evi- 
dence of intervention on the domestic 
Lebanese stage by the UAR, especially 
from across the Syrian frontier, but also 
directly from Egypt.7° While initially 
the United States did not consider the 
troubled Lebanese situation as one call- 
ing for the implementation of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, the problem seemed 
serious. On May 20, Mr. Dulles indi- 
cated that it was unlikely that there 
would be “an armed attack, from a 
country which we consider under the 
control of international communism— 
although that did not signify that noth- 
ing could be done.” The United States 
supported the Lebanese complaint 
against the United Arab Republic, al- 
though it advised the Lebanese govern- 
ment that its evidence should match its 
case. It also supported establishment 
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of the U.N. Observation Group in Leba- 
non. Following the Iraqi coup on July 
14, the United States landed some fifteen 
thousand troops in Lebanon, beginning 
July 15. The troops, who remained un- 
til October, were sent not only in re- 
sponse to the threatening situation in 
Traq, and as an indication that Lebanon 
was entitled to choose its president in 
accordance with its own constitutional 
procedures, but also as an indication 
that the United States had both the 
power and the resolve to take action. 
Moreover, in taking action, the Presi- 
dent made vague references both to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and to the UN. 
Charter to justify his position. While 
there were now serious charges against 
both the United States and the United 
Kingdom, which had sent troops to Jor- 
dan, both powers announced, August 18, 
their intention to withdraw on the re- 
quest of the respective governments; 
American forces were withdrawn on Oc- 
tober 25 and British on November 2,7 


STRENGTHENING THE BAGHDAD PACT 


The Baghdad Pact countries, except 
Iraq, endorsed the American action in 
Lebanon on July 16.22. From this time 
until its formal withdrawal, in March 
1959, Iraq’s adherence to the Pact was 
only nominal. However, the United 
States was taking a more active part in 
the Pact, largely because the Congress, 
in endorsing the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
had authorized American participation 
“in defense efforts with countries” which 
were “seeking to defend themselves in 


21. AFP:CD, 1958, pp. 942-44, 1061-62; 
UN. Docs. S/PV 823, 5/4023, 4029, 4038; 
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that area.” Mr. Dulles attended the 
Ankara meeting of the Ministerial Coun- 
cil during January 27-30, 1958, and at 
the London meeting in July he joined in 
a policy declaration expressing the de- 
termination of Pact members “to main- 
tain their collective security and to re- 
sist aggression, direct or indirect.” * 
Close collaboration with the Baghdad 
Pact, of course, continued. Secretary 
Dulles observed on January 27, 1959, 
that the United States was negotiating 
agreements with Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey, following the declaration of 
July 28, 1958, in London. In accord- 
ance with legislative authority, the 
United States was prepared to “assume 
the same type of commitments that were 
assumed by other members of the Bagh- 
dad Pact pursuant to the treaty.” He 
pointed out that, as a result of the mu- 
tual security legislation and of the Mid- 
dle: East resolution, the United States 
had authority to assume commitments 
and obligations “comparable to, and in- 
deed going beyond those which had been 
assumed by the members of the Baghdad 
Pact who were acting pursuant to the 
treaty.” Moreover, he observed, the 
United States had mutual assistance 
agreements with Iran—May 23, 1950; 
Pakistan—May 19, 1954; and Turkey— 
April 25, 1955.2" One of the points 
involved was the desire of the Baghdad 
Pact members for an American security 
commitment . that would protect them 
against aggression from noncommunist 
countries, while the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine authorized the United States “to 
use the armed forces of the United 
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States to defend a country against at- 
tack by or from a country which is con- 
trolled by international communism.” ?° 

These developments led to the signa- 
ture, on March 5, 1959, of three identi- 
cal agreements with Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey, under which implementation of 
the declaration of July 28, 1958 was 
arranged.” The new agreements were 
written within the framework of Article 
51 of the U.N. Charter, the Mutual As- 
sistance Act of 1954, and the Joint Reso- 
lution to Promote Peace and Stability in 
the Middle Fast (March 9, 1957), which 
embodied the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Under the agreements the United States 
reaffirmed that it would continue to 
furnish such military and economic as- 
sistance as might be mutually agreed 
upon, in order to assist the parties in the 
preservation of their “rational indepen- 
dence and integrity and in the effective 
promotion of [their] economic develop- 
ment.” The United States and the other 
parties to the 1958 declaration also 
agreed to prepare and participate in such 
defensive arrangements as might be mu- 
tually agreed upon. This was tanta- 
mount to substantive, if not formal, 
membership in the Baghdad Pact. Nev- 
ertheless, while the question of formal 
membership had been considered, it was 
thought best to continue as an official 
observer.2® The Ministerial Council 
met in Washington during October 1959, 
and Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter noted that the United States had 
given unwavering material and moral 
support since the beginning of the Bagh- 
dad Pact and now participated in 
CENTO defense planning and supported 
CENTO’s multilateral economic pro- 
grams. Moreover, the bilateral execu- 
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tive agreements of Marcn 5, 1959, re- 
affirmed the American determination to 
continue the economic and military aid 
programs to Iran, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key.” 


THE EISENHOWER Doctrine, 1959-60 


Meanwhile, a further report on the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, covering the pe- 
riod of July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959,%° 
observed that the joint congressional 
resolution of March 1957 continued as 
an 


important expression of U.S. policy toward 
the Middle East and as a repository of 
powers indispensable to U.S. efforts toward 
enhancing the stability and progress of this 
vital area of the world. [It provided 
a] clear notice to the world and particu- 
larly the leaders of international Com- 
munism that the United States retains a 
vital interest in the preservation of the 
independence and integrity of the nations of 
the Middle East. 


By this time, however. it seemed clear 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine had served 
whatever purpose it may have had. 
There was little to report concerning 
action taken under it during 1960, and 
none at all after that year.” But it was 
also clear that for its members, CENTO 
was more important ior technical and 
economic co-operation than it was for 
military and security purposes. What- 
ever one might think of it as a regional 
security arrangement, CENTO had been 
useful for economic and technical co- 
operation.*? 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


While the Eisenhower administration 
changed none cf the foundations of 
American policy in the Middle East dur- 
ing 1953-61, for a brief period it main- 
tained a noteworthy balance in the 
American position relative to the Arab- 
Israel conflict, which has not been 
achieved since. Wisely or otherwise, it 
continued a policy of regional security 
which centered, not on the projects for 
the MEC or MEDO, which had already 
passed into limbo in 1952, but on 
CENTO. The United States, however, 
did not join CENTO, as did the United 


Kingdom, but it became a member in all 
matters of substantive importance. As 
observed above, it may seriously be ques- 
tioned that CENTO—the Baghdad Pact 
—served, or could have served, as a re- 
gional security arrangement in the Mid- 
die East, whatever its usefulness in the 
field of economic and technical co-opera- 
tion. The Eisenhower Doctrine, mod- 
eled on the Truman Doctrine of 1947, 
which served so usefully in assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, was more the out- 
line of a policy than a policy itself and 
hardly proved as successful as its prede- 
cessor, although it seemed a sound and 
constructive policy at the time. 


The American Concern in Cyprus 


By T. W. Apams 


ABSTRACT: In the wake of Vietnam and in the era of the 
Nixon Doctrine of low profile, the United States is hard 
pressed to justify direct intervention in so-called backyard 
wars. Still, a policy dilemma exists for America: whether to 
run the risk of doing nothing in such disputes and hope they do 
not escalate into conflicts of sweeping international propor- 
tions; or to find when and in what ways to become involved 
in order to further its national interests. When such a dispute 
involves two North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
treaty allies, as it does with Greece and Turkey over Cyprus, 
the policy options are less clear. Recognizing that a positive 
action toward one side would alienate the other—and that no 
action could likely alienate both sides—the U.S. chose the 
policy of quiet diplomacy, thus becoming the honest broker 
trying to keep the Cyprus crisis within manageable proportions. 
Even when America had to take strong diplomatic recourse in 
the crises of 1964 and 1967, the goal was strict impartiality 
in order to perpetuate the southeastern flank of NATO and to 
maintain the fragile stability in the eastern Mediterranean. 
This article deals with the considerations that brought America 
into attempts to settle the postindependence dispute in 
Cyprus and how this has affected its international relations, 
particularly with Turkey. 
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NCE only an Englishman could 

say with certainty that anyone 
who understood the situation in Cyprus 
was misinformed! Sir Hugh Foot (Lord 
Caradon), the last Governor of the 
Crown Colony, made this apt remark 
following the Cypriot independence cere- 
mony on August 16, 1960. Eighty-two 
years of British rule then ended after the 
path had been cleared by a series of 
agreements, painfully negotiated by 
Greece, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom at Zurich and London some eigh- 
teen months earlier. The creation of the 
Republic of Cyprus was considered a 
diplomatic success at the moment, but 
definitely not a victory for any of the 
three major contenders. For the Greek 
Cypriots, who constitute about 80 per- 
cent of the island's population, it was 
a Hobson’s choice destined to be short- 
lived. 

Before this breakthrough, the island 
had suffered four years of bloodshed in- 
stigated by a relatively small band of 
guerrillas openly supported by Greece. 
They called themselves the National 
Organization of Cypriot Fighters and 
were known by the Greek acronym, 
EOKA. Unlike most anticolonial cam- 
paigns, theirs was not for independence 
but for enosis (the unification of Cyprus 
with the Greek motherland). EOKA’s 
leader, General George Grivas, never 
reconciled himself to the fact that the 
Greek Cypriot aspiration for union 
could be denied by politicians who never 
spent a day with gun in hand fighting 
the British. But so weary and disillu- 
sioned was the Athens government by 
1959, that it was prepared to undercut 
the guerrilla effort and sign an intri- 
cate gentleman’s agreement previously 
worked out with Turkey. Thus came 
about the “agreed foundation for the 
final settlement” and the theoretical 
basis on which to build a binational in- 
dependent state in Cyprus. 


Thirteen years have passed since that 
historic demarche was ratified into 
treaties by five signatories: the United 
Kingdom, Greece, Turkey, and the lead- 
ers of the two Cypriot communities, 
Archbishop Makarios and Dr. Fazil 
Kuchuk. Yet the passage of time has 
not brought peace to the mythical birth- 
place of Aphrodite. Many of the same 
actors on the same stage are still in con- 
flict over some of the same issues that 
were supposedly resolved by diplomacy 
years ago. By 1964 the United States 
also found itself, without benefit of 
past experience, in an active role seeking 
peace for Cyprus. 


EMERGING AMERICAN INTEREST IN 
CYPRUS 


Before World War II, the United 
States was hardly involved either his- 
torically or geopolitically with Cyprus. 
Since then, strategic interests in the 
southern’ flank of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and ten- 
sions in the Middle East have intensified 
American concern. In addition, the 
continual rise in popular support for 
the island’s communist party, AKEL, 
and the build-up of the Soviet fleet in 
the Mediterranean have caused addi- 
tional anxiety for U.S. policymakers. 

From the initial outbreak of violence 
in the 1930s, the enosis problem strained 
relations primarily between Great Bri- 
tain and her Greek Orthodox subjects in 
Cyprus. In 1954, when Greece intro- 
duced the island’s self-determination ap- 
peal in the United Nations, Turkey 
came into the picture to present its legal 
and moral claims on Cyprus. Thus the 
dispute, no longer a simple colonial mat- 
ter, became international, with England 
and Turkey in effect opposing Greece 
and the majority of Greek Cypriots. 
Consistently, the United States has been 
unwilling to take a positive stand in 
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favor of either NATO ally, Greece or 
Turkey, at the expense of the other. 
Acknowledging the inherent political di- 
lemma with military struggles between 
friends, the United States assumed a 
passive role in the 1955-59 EOKA cam- 
paign. 

Organized Greek-American groups, 
however, did pressure congressmen and 
senators to make enosis an official part 
of U.S. policy. Though these efforts 
were never successful, several pro-enosis 
resolutions were actually passed by the 
Congress. Also, by voting for a 1957 
U.N. resolution, the United States off- 
cially expressed hope that a peaceful 
solution of the Cyprus problem would be 
worked out among her three NATO 
allies. One lasting result of this so- 
phisticated propaganda campaign on the 
American public has been that the Greek 
case for Cyprus usually appears more 
clear and more justifiable than that of 
Turkey. 

While the United States took no part 
in the Zurich-London agreements, these 
negotiations were certainly of keen in- 
terest to its policymakers. Not only 
was a NATO problem to be solved with- 
out any American intervention, but a 
major power confrontation was surpris- 
ingly averted throughout the entire 
EOKA revolt. Moreover, there was an 
anachronistic nineteenth century aura to 
the Cyprus settlement: a colonial power 
worked itself out of a nagging interna- 
tional problem, while still holding on to 
its strategic bases, and two other foreign 
nations were given the right to station 
troops and to intervene in an indepen- 
dent state. That type of settlement 
could conceivably prove instructive for 
other countries as far as providing a 
prototype for eliminating similar situa- 
tions in other parts of the world.t 

1. While one might think of this as apply- 


ing only to colonial powers such as France or 
Portugal, some analysts at the time were fond 


The Zurich-London agreements—in 
essence articles to be included in three 
treaties and the Republic’s constitu- 
tion *—provided that Cyprus was to be- 
come independent with a Greek Cypriot 
president and a Turkish Cypriot vice- 
president, both of whom could exercise 
veto power in foreign affairs, defense, 
and security matters. The Treaty of 
Guarantee prohibited the union of Cy- 
prus with any other state—the earlier 
Greek position—and also prohibited any 
future partition of the island—the 
earlier Turkish position. In addition, 
British sovereignty was recognized as 
continuing over the ninety-nine square 
mile areas of Akrotiri and Dhekelia 
where she had maintained military bases. 

The Treaty of Guarantee also allowed 
the three outside powers to consult and 
if necessary to act jointly in the event 
of any breach of the agreements. In 
fact, if joint action to defend the status 
quo were not possible, then any one of 
the guarantor powers could act uni- 
laterally. It is on this right that Tur- 
key has justified her often-repeated 
threat to intervene militarily in Cyprus 
to protect the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity. Other provisions of the agree- 
ments permitted the stationing of 950 
Greek and 650 Turkish troops on the 
island, chiefly to train the Cypriot army. 

The basic idea behind the constitu- 
tion was to create a balance between the 
two communities in the ratio of three 
Turks for every seven Greeks, which 
was to be reflected in the national legis- 


of comparing the British concern for bases in 
Cyprus with the burgeoning issue between 
the United States and Japan over Okinawa, 
which by exaggeration was called “America’s 
Cyprus” See, for exemple, “Cyprus in the 
Pacific,” The Economist, February 8, 1958; 
and “We Have Our Colonial Problems, Too,” 
Christian Century, July 4, 1956. 

2 The full text may be found in Great 
Britain, Cyprus, Cmnd. 1093 (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, July 1960). 
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lature and the public service. Separate 
communal chambers were authorized to 
handle cultural matters and to collect 
taxes for these purposes. Also, sepa- 
rate municipalities were to be established 
in the five largest towns in the island. 
Finally, a Supreme Constitutional Court, 
made up of a Greek, a Turk, and a neu- 
tral judge, was instituted as the ultimate 
arbiter in constitutional law questions 
and in various intercommunal matters. 

Contrary to American expectations, 
the Zurich-London agreements did not 
bring the Cyprus problem to a sudden 
end. During the year and a half before 
the granting of independence there was 
constant jockeying for better position on 
the parts of Greece and Turkey, as well 
as by Archbishop Makarios.” Sporadic 
terrorist acts continued on the island, 
and much of the Greek Cypriot violence 
was directed away from the British 
toward the Turks. This unsteady epi- 
sode in the peacemaking process was an 
indicator that independence would not 
come easy for the Cypriot people. 
Much of the present difficulty between 
the Greeks and the Turks, therefore, 
emanates from differences of opinion 
over the exact legal status of the two 
communities on the island. As far as 
the validity of the Zurich-London agree- 
ments is concerned, it has not been dis- 
puted by any of the signatories, except 
the Archbishop, who knows that the 


3. Balking at first in 1959, Makarios claimed 
that he finally signed the agreements “under 
duress.” It seems apparent now that Makarios 
used his hesitation as a political ploy to keep 
up his standing among the pro-enosis forces. 
Certain parties involved with the Archbishop 
at the time felt that he had accepted the al- 
ternative of independence as early as 1958 
without divulging the decision openly Thus 
his early hesitation may be described as a 
possible reluctance to give the Turkish Cyp- 
riots as many of the rgnts as Ankara de- 
manded Today, as the proud head of an 
independent state, he is no longer as subject to 
outside, moderating influences. 


treaties prevent the establishment of 
simple majority rule in the Republic. 


Tue UNITED States TAKES A More 
PositIvE ROLE 


Immediately after independence, U.S. 
policy toward the Republic of Cyprus 
was highly optimistic and based on four 
main goals. First, the Republic of 
Cyprus should develop political stability 
and join together with Great Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey to form a solid 
bulwark against communism. Second, 
Cyprus should stress economic develop- 
ment, free democratic institutions, and a 
pro-West orientation. Third, the United 
States should enjoy unrestricted use of 
its existing communications facilities on 
the island; and fourth, the British Sov- 
ereign Base Areas should remain in- 
violate and available to friendly Western 
nations for legitimate purposes. In ex- 
change for Cypriot recognition of these 
goals, the United States was to supply 
over $20 million in economic aid and 
other benefits in the first three years of 
independence. 

It was soon obvious that tension was 
growing between the islanders, and this 
was proving to be a fertile ground for 
exploitation by the local communist 
party. The United States saw that it 
was in its own interest to help search 
for a modus vivendi between the Greeks 
and Turks so as to deprive the leftists 
of any political advantage from the 
turmoil. This was not to be fulfilled, 
as viclence shattered the pre-Christmas 
calm in 1963. The trigger was thirteen 
amendments to the constitution prof- 
fered by Archbishop Makarios, which 
the Turks claimed would have uni- 
laterally abrogated the Zurich-London 
agreements by upsetting the balance 
that had been established between the 
two communities. On December 26, 
President Johnson sent letters to the 
principals urging restraint, but this 
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gesture did little if anything to arrest 
the conflict’s upward spiral. 

Since that time, America has worked 
to transform the Cyprus situation “from 
a danger to a problem.” The first step 
was to maintain law and order so as to 
allow the Cypriots an opportunity to 
discuss the matter diplomatically, and 
maintenance of the negotiating process 
remains a primary U.S. goal. Hence, 
the United States offered to aid the 
three guarantor powers, but simultane- 
ously refused an excessive national com- 
mitment. Former U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N., the late Adlai E. Stevenson, 
stated after the intercommunal violence 
erupted that “the United States has no 
position as to the form or the shape of a 
final settlement of the Cyprus problem 
... thus it is not for my government 
to say what that solution should be.” * 

This policy of concerned disengage- 
ment, or what now might be called the 
low profile, has remained essentially un- 
changed as long as the indigenous con- 
flict has not threatened to erupt into a 
Greco-Turkish war, which could have 
much broader consequences. Preserving 
peace and maintaining the strategic bal- 
ance are the chief goals of U.S. policy 
in the eastern Mediterranean. But 
peace in the area can only be had if 
Cyprus is under control, and this can 
only be if the Greeks and Turks on the 
island will continue to bargain in good 
faith, To this end, America has relied 
on quiet diplomacy with full support for 
the stabilizing role being played by the 
peacekeeping U.N. Forces in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP). 

It is noteworthy that this U.S. policy 
stance is almost identical to the British 
position, with the possible exception that 
U.S. interests in Cyprus are more re- 
gional than local, despite the existence 
of the American communications instal- 


4. US. Mission to the UN Press Release 
No 4417 (June 1964). 


lations there. In a substantive sense, 
Cyprus, as a Western-oriented outpost, 
always had a certain psychological value 
which in many ways exceeds its specific 
operational utility for the United States. 
On the eve of the birth of the Republic, 
for example, one incisive analyst wrote 
the following which—considering the 
plausible British evacuation of Malta— 
may be even more true today: 


Cyprus retains some military value both to 
NATO strategy and to the Western position 
in the Middle East, which is vital to NATO 
As to the former, it adds strength and 
flexibility by providing a base from which 
NATO operations in Turkey or elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean can be supported . . 
and it could be useful, though not essen- 
tial, to the Sixth Fleet . . . Cyprus is one 
of the relatively few remaining bases in 
Western hands.’ 


Still, it was not the matter of main- 
taining British base rights which caused 
the United States to assume a more 
active role in seeking the peace in 
Cyprus. It was the manner in which the 
island’s status quo was being altered 
and the consequential effect this was to 
have on Greco-Turkish relations that 
prompted the United States to move as 
it did in the crises of 1964 and 1967. 
The U.S. role was perforce one of 
strict impartiality, fully recognizing that 
Cyprus would not be allowed to become 
the cause of war between two NATO 
allies. 

In other words, with the perpetuation 
of the North Atlantic alliance and the 
stability of the eastern Mediterranean 
at stake, America had to act but in a 
most cautious manner. To avoid being 
trapped into backing the hard-line po- 
sitions of Greece, Turkey, or Makarios, 
the United States has mot advocated 
what the ultimate disposition of Cyprus 

5. John C Campbell, Defense of the Middle 


East, rev. ed. (New York: Praeger, 1960), p 
198. 
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should be. Instead it has stressed that 
any change in the status quo of the 
island should be accomplished peacefully 
and by common agreement, which has 
since put America into the unenviable 
role of honest broker. The present U.S. 
policy for Cyprus was formulated during 
the 1964 troubles and has three key ele- 
ments: First, the conflict between the 
Greek and Turkish communities should 
not be a cause of a larger war. Second, 
the protracted political disorder in the 
island should not be the paramount 
consideration in bilateral relations with 
either Greece or Turkey. And third, 
any solution acceptable to the three 
involved NATO powers would be 
acceptable to the United States. 
Washington would probably have pre- 
ferred to exercise political influence from 
afar with its three-pronged policy for 
Cyprus and let the constitutional crisis 
be handled as a local affair by its NATO 
allies. But the peacekeeping machinery 
was breaking down in early 1964. The 
. British troops which intervened from 
their Sovereign Base Areas could not 
end the fighting; the emergency meet- 
ings of the Security Council could do 
nothing to effect a cease-fire; and a 
London conference in January of that 
year failed because the respective pro- 
posals of Greece and Turkey were so 
diametrically opposite that theré was no 
hope of finding any compromise. At 
wits end, Great Britain finally turned to 
the United States urging that troops be 
sent to Cyprus as part of a proposed 
NATO peacekeeping force. Although 
no American military action was taken, 
this was to be the opening wedge in 
what became an extensive exercise in 
crisis management for Washington. 


AMERICAN ATTEMPTS TO SETTLE 
THE DISPUTE 


Once the United States was com- 
mitted in 1964 to an active role of trying 
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to seek peace for Cyprus, President 
Johnson began a campaign of personal 
diplomacy with Greece and Turkey and 
the government of Cyprus. First, Gen- 
eral Lyman L. Lemnitzer, NATO com- 
mander in Europe, went to Athens and 
Ankara in January to warn of the conse- 
quences to the alliance of a war over 
Cyprus. This effort staved off a Turkish 
intervention until an Anglo-American 
plan for a NATO peacekeeping force 
could be devised. In February, Under 
Secretary of State George Ball, who was 
to become the key figure in early peace 
efforts, went to Nicosia to convince 
President Makarios that the NATO 
force was necessary. When this mission 
ended in failure, the government of 
Cyprus submitted the issue to the U.N. 
Security Council for debate. Later that 
month after bombs exploded outside of 
the American Embassy in Cyprus, its 
dependents were evacuated from the 
island. A U.N. peacekeeping force was 
finally approved by the Security Council 
and landed in March, but could not stop 
the intercommunal fighting immediately. 

Frustrated by attempts to deal di- 
rectly with Archbishop Makarios, the 
United States began to concentrate pres- 
sure on its three NATO allies. In May, 
President Johnson sent Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright to London, Athens, and 
Ankara to inform these governments of 
the “sense of urgency felt in the United 
States regarding the need for the resto- 
ration of order on the island.” The 
White House emphasized that Senator 
Fulbright would not attempt any media- 
tion effort or submit any suggestion 
on behalf of the United States for a 
political settlement. 

When it appeared a month later that 
the Greek Cypriots were getting the 
best of the fighting and Greece seemed 
to be preparing to send volunteers to 
help out, Turkey once again threatened 
military action to establish a political 
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beachhead on Cyprus. A hastily pre- 
pared letter of June 5, 1964, from Presi- 
dent Johnson to Prime Minister Ismet 
Inonu was intended to impress on him 
that such a course would not be “con- 
sistent with the commitment of your 
[Inonu’s] Government to consult fully 
in advance with us.” But the crux of 
the letter was the threat that Turkey 
might not receive NATO help if her 
threatened invasion of Cyprus led to a 
Soviet attack. Inonu’s considered re- 
sponse stressed Turkey’s legal right 
under the 1959 Treaty of Guarantee, 
and this was coupled with a firm 
reminder that the NATO treaty imposes 
“the obligation to come forthwith to 
the assistance of any member victim of 
an aggression.” ê 

The Johnson letter was taken as a 
serious intervention in Turkey’s sov- 
ereign affairs and caused a worsening 
of relations between the two countries. 
Despite the bold method and its nega- 
tive impact on Turkey, the President’s 
direct action in 1964 did stave off a 
likely head-on conflict between two 
American allies and undoubtedly saved 
numerous lives on the island. 

After fruitless meetings with the 
Greek and Turkish prime ministers in 
Washington, the United States decided 
to become involved substantively in an 
effort to solve the Cyprus dilemma. In 
June 1964 Under Secretary of State Ball 
proposed to U.N. Secretary U Thant 
that American senior statesman, Dean 
Acheson, serve as a mediator. U Thant 
did not want the U.N. to sponsor a 
completely American initiative and made 
the counteroffer that Acheson go to 
Geneva as a consultant to the official 
U.N. mediation efforts. 

Acheson went and did formulate a 
plan for the future status of Cyprus. 
There were actually two plans offered: 


6. See the texts of both letters in The Middle 
East Journal (Summer 1966), pp 386-93 
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the first called for a partition of the 
island and the second was for enosis 
along with a base for the mainland 
Turks. Turkey entertained the first 
plan, but Greece refused it; both sides 
turned down the second.” In Acheson’s 
own words, the latter offering was to 
give Greece its desired enosis, but also 
was to provide for Turkey: 


a military presence unhampered by the 
need for tripartite consent at every turn. 
A sequestered base for ground, air, and sea 
forces not only could be a defense for Cy- 
prus but prevent its being used hostilely 
against Turkey, could defend the sea ap- 
proaches to the south Turxish seaports, and 
be a constant reminder on the island of 
Turkish presence and interest ê 


There can be little wonder why the 
Turks thought so highly of Dean 
Acheson and his contribution to the 
negotiations over Cyprus. 

Acheson was still in Geneva when the 
Turks bombed a part of northwest 
Cyprus in August. Convinced by this 
time that the United States should stop 
forcing artificial agreements, he sug- 
gested a policy of ostensible disengage- 
ment from the conflict leaving the 
matter entirely to Greece and Turkey. 
The 1964 American attempt at media- 
tion did play an important part in subse- 
quent meetings between Greek and 
Turkish leaders, but the real payoff was 
that war between Greece and Turkey 
was averted. Under-Secretary Ball, 
shortly after the Acheson mission ended, 
listed the reasons for the American 
concern over Cyprus: 


First, as a result of ethnic ties and a 
complicated treaty structure, this local 
quarrel threatens to produce an armed con- 
flict between Greece and Turkey. 


7. R. Stephens, Cyprus: A Place of Arms 
(New York: Praeger, 1966), pp 200-204. 

8. Address to the Chicago Bar Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, March 24, 1965 
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Second, it affects the relations of the 
Greek and Turkish governments with the 
government of Cyprus. 

Third, it concerns Great Britain as one 
of the guarantor powers with strategic bases 
on the Island. 

Fourth, it involves the, relationship of 
the Government of Cyprus to the British 
Commonwealth, of which it is a member. 

Fifth, it threatens the stability of one 
flank of our NATO defenses and conse- 
quently concerns all NATO partners. 

Sixth, because the UN Security Council 
has undertaken to keep peace on the Island, 
the Cyprus problem has become an active 
item in the international parliamentary 
diplomacy practiced in New York. 

Seventh, it has stimulated a new relation- 
ship between the Government of Cyprus 
and other non-aligned countries with which 
it has recently sought to associate itself; 
and, 

Eighth, because of Archbishop Makarios’ 
flirtations with Moscow [and the strength 
of the legal indigenous Communist Party, 
AKEL] this local quarrel could bring about 
the intrusion of the Soviet Union into the 
strategic Eastern Mediterranean.® 


After the August bombings, a relative 
yet uneasy calm prevailed in Cyprus 
under the auspices of the U.N. peace- 
keeping force until November 1967. As 
part of a Greek Cypriot drive to move 
Cypriot fighters from strategic positions 
occupied after earlier cease-fires, two 
Turkish villages were attacked and 
twenty-five Turks killed. Ankara’s re- 
action was swift; a Greco-Turkish war 
once again seemed imminent, as Turkey 
seemed ready to settle the problem once 
and for all by partition of the island. 
A way out was given to the new junta 
government in Athens, however, when 
Turkey made four stern demands which 
had to be met or the island would be 
invaded. The main points were that 
Greece and the Greek Cypriots would 

9. Address to the Chicago Council on For- 


eign Relations, Chicago, Minois, September 18, 
1964. 
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have to remove General George Grivas, 
disband the Cypriot Greek National 
Guard, withdraw the twelve thousand 
regular Greek army volunteers illegally 
stationed on Cyprus, and pay compensa- 
tion to the victims. This ultimatum of- 
fered enough hope to cause a flurry of 
U.N., NATO, and American diplomatic 
activity to stop the threatened war 
between Greece and Turkey. 

To the three involved capitals, Presi- 
dent Johnson sent Cyrus Vance as his 
special envoy with instructions to use 
as much persuasion as necessary without 
committing U.S. armed forces. Not 
wanting to intervene again with Turkey 
as it did in 1964, the only U.S. course 
open was to urge Greece to accede to 
the Turkish ultimatum. Greece, show- 
ing that it did not want war, immedi- 
ately removed Grivas. The threat of 
invasion continued for two weeks, how- 
ever, until Vance finally moved the 
Athens government into meeting all of 
the Turkish demands, A final stumbling 
block was again to be Makarios who, 
as head of a sovereign country, would 
not allow the disbanding of his National 
Guard which amounted to his army. As 
it turned out, the Greek Cypriot Na- 
tional Guard was not dissolved. Even 
though Turkey has since noted that this 
and the compensation provision of its 
1967 ultimatum were never fulfilled, it 
would not use the failure as a pretext 
for intervention. : 

In the second crisis situation over 
Cyprus, the United States seemed to 
fare better with its two NATO allies 
than it did in 1964. The essential dif- 
ference was that Turkey—always con- 
vinced it would win an all-out war with 
Greece—came out on top in the 1967 
crisis. This may imply that Turkey had 
the stronger case, but it also might 
indicate that the United States had 
no more diplomatic cards to play on 
stopping the Turks. Nonetheless, the 
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presence of Grivas and the illegal Greek 
troaps were the immediate cause of the 
Turkish threat. Thus, both elements 
had to be removed in order to bring 
the crisis into manageable proportions. 
After war was once again prevented in 
1967, political conditions in Cyprus 
markedly improved. The United States 
can take part credit for bringing about 
a normalization of relations between the 
two communities on the island, which 
was probably beneficial to the Turkish 
Cypriots, in that it gave them more 
freedom of movement. Moreover, the 
Americans had a hand in initiating the 
intercommunal talks which began in 
1958. While these discussions have 
done little more than define specific 
issues, they at least have shown that 
Greeks and Turks in Cyprus can now 
face one another across a bargaining 
table rather than merely through the 
sights of a rifle. 


Tue EFFECT OF CYPRUS ON 
U.S.-TurKIsH RELATIONS 


Once again the phenomenon of back- 
yard wars having sweeping international 
implications has been demonstrated by 
the Cyprus problem. Employing the 
often unheralded device of quiet diplo- 
macy in the series of military and po- 
litical crises since 1963, the United 
States has contributed to the reduction 
of tension between Greeks and Turks— 
both on the island and in the mainlands. 
But these successes have not come with- 
out considerable costs for America, both 
in the high expenditure of diplomatic 
resources as well as to the formerly 
intimate alliance between the United 
States and Turkey.?° 


10. There has not been a great deal written 
in English about the impact of Cyprus on 
Turko-American relations. Three references 
ere A Ulman and R Dekmejian, Orbis (Fall 
1967), F. Vali, Bridge Over the Bosporous 
‘Baltimore: Hopkins, 1971); and D. Simpson, 
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The most discernible impact of Cyprus 
has been the loss of prestige that the 
United States once enjoyed so much in 
Turkey.. Ever since the launching of 
the Truman Doctrine in 1947, there has 
been an implicit quid pro quo relation- 
ship between Washington and Ankara. 
From its imperial Ottoman heritage, the 
Turks understood that an ally is sup- 
posed to do what a treaty states, but 
in turn partners must be prepared to 
defend one another if danger threatens. 
The Turks felt that they had given the 
United States most of all it wanted 
during the build-up of Western strength 
during the cold war in the 1950s. While 
this alliance was in the national interest 
of Turkey, there was nonetheless an 
attitude on the part of the Turks that 
the United States had reciprocal obliga- 
tions to defend other Turkish interests 
as well. The test came in 1964 when 
the Ankara government fully expected 
America to uphold the sanctity of the 
pacta sunt servanda principle of inter- 
national law over the equally acceptable 
rebus sic stantibus rule, as supported by 
the government of Cyprus. The con- 
flict over the binding nature of treaties 
in the face of changing times and condi- 
tions is a familiar dilemma for interna- 
tional lawyers who can certainly cite 
precedents for both sides. Nonetheless, 
this expectation on the part of Ankara 
meant that the U.S. should back Turkey 
against any obvious attempts to alter 
the status quo of the Republic of Cyprus 
through faits accomplis. 

The diplomatic probes of the Lem- 
nitzer, Ball, and Fulbright missions were 
intended to settle the Cyprus issue 
without having to face the question of 





Current History (January 1972) None, how- 
ever, covers the Cyprus case in as much detail 
or authority as one would like to see The 
forthcoming book by George Harris, The 
Troubled AHiance (Washington, D.C.: Hoover- 
AEI), might help fill the void 
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whether or not to support openly 
Turkey’s legal case at the expense of 
injuring relations with Greece. When 
the Turks forced the hand of the United 
States by announcing that they would 
land troops and occupy a portion of 
Cyprus, the Johnson letter was the 
course of action that America chose. 
In the short run, that blunt action 
did prevent the Turkish invasion; but 
in the long run the United States has 
continually been on the defensive to 
mitigate the adverse effects that the 
Johnson letter has produced in Turkey. 
Acheson’s subsequent mediation was 
the first attempt to do something sub- 
stantively to recognize the legitimate 
interests of Turkey in an island forty 
miles off its southern coast. When this 
failed, signs of anti-American feeling 
were shown first in the Turkish press 
and then with the leftist-inspired 
Yankee-go-home campaigns. While left- 
ist propaganda had claimed that Turkey 
was already an American colony, the 
1964 Cyprus crisis was the turning point 
for the average Turkish citizen who then 
began to doubt the friendship of the 
United States. Questions about the 
sincerity of American motives caused 
Ankara to announce an independent 
course in foreign affairs. This did not 
mean a foreign policy divorced from 
NATO, but it did bring about what 
the Turks have termed “a foreign policy 
with a personalitv.” One immediate re- 
sult was a rapprochement with Russia 
in 1965, and it probably also caused the 
Turks to refuse to join the proposed 
multilateral force for NATO the same 
year, 
When Professor Nihat Erim assumed 
the premiership in March 1971, there 
was certainly increased interest in 
Cyprus compared to the lull after 1967. 
Erim was the Turkish representative 
during the Acheson mediation efforts 
and was also a member of the Constitu- 
tional Commission for Cyprus during 
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the transition period before indepen- 
dence. A renowned international law- 
yer, he is a strict constructionist of the 
Zurich-London agreements and their 
binding validity until changed by 
accepted procedures." - 

There is little doubt that the Turks 
over the years have made Cyprus as 
much a national concern as any of its 
other pressing international and domes- 
tic problems. This policy, which annu- 
ally costs Ankara $20 million to support 
the Turkish Cypriots, was recently 
reaffirmed by Erim: 


Our Government will spare no effort to 
solve the Cyprus question, our national 
cause, within the framework of the inter- 
national treaties and in a way which will 
permanently guarantee the rights of the 
Turkish Community. A solution of this 
problem reconciling the rights and interests 
of the parties concerned, will at the same 
time greatly help in putting Turkish-Greek 
relations back on their old path of friendly 
progress . . . [Also] I would like to re- 
iterate clearly that any new attack, a 
“fait accompli,” against the rights of Tur- 
key and the Turkish-Cypriot Community 
as laid down in the treaties will receive a 
strong response from the Turkish nation as 
a whole}? 


It is obvious that the Turkish govern- 
ment feels it must get something 
tangible from any final solution to the 
Cyprus problem. À 

On balance, it would appear that the 
U.S. efforts to stay neutral in the Cyprus 
dispute have not severely affected its 
relations with Turkey. One benefit of 
the Johnson letter might be the fact that 
it shocked Turkey into understanding 
that there were limits to ber special 


11, Personal interview with Nihat Erim, 
Ankara, October 1971. 

12 “The Programme of the Second Govern- 
ment Formed by the Prime Minister Profes- 
sor Dr Nihat Erim on Dec 11, 1971, and 
Presented to Both Houses of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly on Dec. 16, 1971,” 
Fact-File on Turkey, December 16, 1971, p. 21. 
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friendship status with the United States. 
When the question of the American 
interest to settle Cyprus peacefully and 
Turkish interest to protect its commu- 
nity came into conflict, it proved a last- 
ing principle of international politics 
that foreign policy can seldom be based 
on altruism. 


CONCLUSION 


In staffing the three special Cyprus 
task forces in the State Department’s 
Operations Center in 1963, 1964, and 
1957, over 890 man-hours were con- 
sumed in what was seemingly somebody 
else’s quarrel. There are no records 
of man-hours used in round-the-clock 
watches in the embassies at Athens, 
Ankara, Nicosia, and London in their 
support of the major U.S. peace initia- 
tives. Moreover, there is no way to 
measure the man-hours spent in the less 
dramatic efforts of American diplomats, 
particularly between 1966 and 1968, to 
normalize relations between the two 


communities in Cyprus. America has. 


since assumed a role of supporting the 
U.N. peacemaking efforts, including the 
proposal to broaden the intercommunal 
talks with one U.N. and two mainland 
representatives. As long as the Cyprus 
dispute is kept out of the military arena 
and in the realm of political negotia- 
tions, it is indeed a sign of progress. 

In the wake of his frustrating experi- 
ence over Cyprus, Dean Acheson said 
that “on the whole, the story is not the 
brightest chapter in the diplomacy of 
the West.” 1° In the analysis today, 
however, America may have more reason 
to find satisfaction with its record in 
what President Johnson has called “one 
of the most complex problems on earth.” 
Straddled between the interests of two 
important allies, the United States has 
had to treat the Cyprus issue as a unique 


13 Speech to the Chicago Bar Association, 
see note 8. 
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exercise in crisis management. A funda- 
mental consideration in the process is 
always the decision of when and how 
the United States gets into such a prob- 
lem, if at all. Quiet diplomacy is seen 
by some activists as tantamount to doing 
nothing, and in some instances it is 
exactly that. In this year of the 
Nixon Doctrine—or noninvolvement and 
low profile around the world—quiet 
diplomacy and emphasis on negotiation 
may well continue to be America’s policy 
on the Cyprus issue. 

One fact is obvious after eight years 
of turmoil on the island: cooler heads 
now prevail, and neither Greek nor Turk 
is spoiling for a fight. Even a leader 
of the main victims of the struggle—the 
Turkish Cypriot community—had these 
encouraging, though sober thoughts: 


The difficulties which lie ahead cannot be 
minimized; questions of principle on cardi- 
nal issues are still far apart, and the chances 
of bridging them in the near future seem 
rather dim. But the fact that a “search 
for peace” still continues, and that guns 
have been silent in the Island while the 
intercommunal talks have been in progress, 
nourish the hope that a solution to this 
thorny problem will be found through 
peaceful means—as, indeed, it must.15 


On this statement of principle, the 
United States and Turkey can surely 
agree. Should that happen—particu- 
larly now that legal opium production 
will be stopped by the end of this year— 
there should be little else which 
might come between a close, friendly, 
and now more realistic Turko-American 
relationship. 


14. Charles W Yost, for one, feels that 
“Third World conflicts” go on without control 
because of: “first, the unwillingness of the 
great powers to offend one of the contending 


“ parties or both, and second, the fetish of non- 


interference in the internal affairs of sovereign 
States” See “A UN Role in Settling Dis- 
putes,” Washington Post, December 12, 1971 
15 Rauf Denktash, “The Cyprus Problem,” 
Dis Politika (Ankara) (March 1971), p 100 


The Persian Gulf: British Withdrawal and 
Western Security 


By J. C. Hurewrrz 


ABSTRACT: When the British government in January 1968 
announced that it would withdraw from the Persian Gulf 
before the end of 1971, American security planners on the 
Middle East became uneasy. In their view, the central struc- 
ture of the Western security system east of Suez would be 
dismantled at a time when the United States could not replace 
it adequately. The primary anxiety was to protect the Gulf 
sources of oil supply for Western security, industry, and 
international-payments balances. Britain’s last-minute patch- 
work designed to knit the shaykhdoms together in a durable 
union seem less promising, given the endemic territorial dis- 
putes from which no riparian state is exempt, than Anglo- 
American efforts to erect a stable regional system in the Gulf. 
The paper, written so soon after the British pull-out, rests on 
an assessment of the structure that has now largely been taken 
down. For the time being Iranian military build-up in the 
Gulf enjoys Western support. The continued token American 
naval presence at Bahrain and the residual token British pres- 
ence in the sultanate of Oman offer limited reassurance against 
possible Soviet attempts to establish a naval anchorage in the 
Gulf. The old system, undeniably, has gone. The new has 
not yet taken firm shape. At this stage, it is best not to 
project the outcome, but to keep one’s fingers crossed. 
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Tue Persian GULF 


HEN the British government in 
January 1968 announced that it 
would withdraw its forces from the Per- 
sian Gulf and end its protection of the 
Arab shaykhdoms before the end of 


1971, American security planners on” 


the Middle East became uneasy. They 
viewed the British declaration as a 
warning that the central structure of the 
Western security system east of Suez 
would be dismantled at a time when the 
United States could not replace it ade- 
quately. After 1956, it should be re- 
called, the United States had assumed 
primary responsibility for safeguarding 
Western interests in the Middle East 
west of Suez, and Britain east of it. 
Britain’s paramountcy in the Persian 
Gulf and along the southern rim of the 
Arabian Peninsula made this a logical 
step; nor was Britain’s security role a 
minor one. 
Oil interests 

In popular parlance, the Middle East 
had become in the early postwar years 
a synonym for oil, and in the Middle 
East the Persian Gulf became—and has 
remained——peerless as a source of oil 
supply and as an attraction to external 
investors. In 1971, the Persian Gulf 
accounted for more than 30 percent of 
the total oil produced for the interna- 
tional market and boasted more than 
60 percent of the world’s published 
proved resources... The producing 
companies in the Gulf were American, 
Western European, and Japanese, oc- 
casionally in partnership with national 
companies of the riparian states. No 
industrial state relied more heavily on 
Persian Gulf oil than Japan, which 
bought as much as 90 percent of its 
crude from there. Despite growing 
dependence on North Africa—Libya and 

1, See Thomas C. Barger, “Middle East Oil 


since the Second World War,” Tue Annats 401 
(May 1972), pp. 31-44. 
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Algeria—Western Europe as a whole was 
importing more than 60 percent of its oil 
from the Persian Gulf. By contrast, the 
United States still deliberately limited 
oil imports from the Persian Gulf—and 
North Africa—to approximately 5—6 
percent of its total needs, although all 
forecasts suggested a sharp rise in the 
coming decade. On investment, the view 
differed. Owning a major portion of 
the operative concessions, American 
companies accounted for some 60 per- 
cent of the total Western outlay for 
exploration and fixed installations, which 
by 1971 probably overtopped $7.0 
billion. The top Western anxiety was 
thus to protect the Persian Gulf 
sources of oil supply for Western 
security, industry, and international- 
payments balances. 


Poor timing 


Britain’s decision to abandon its secu- 
rity role in the Persian Gulf could not 
have been more poorly timed from the 
American viewpoint. Between 1968 and 
1971, the contraction of United States 
military commitments across the globe 
was hastened because of dissensus over 
Vietnam and, as the time approached for 
the actual British retirement, economic 
recession, American military contrac- 
tion, moreover, coincided with Soviet 
military expansion. ‘The lively naval 
competition in the Mediterranean was 
about to spread to the Indian Ocean, 
and this competition inescapably condi- 
tioned the policies of the superpowers 
on the Persian Gulf, stimulating specu- 
lation—some of it wild—by Pentagonian 
and armchair strategists about the im- 
minence of Soviet penetration into these 
waters. : 

The Gulf is less a physical than a 
cultural divide, for the population on 
the northern coast is Persian-speaking 
and on the southern coast Arabic-speak- 
ing, and the two cultures have not yet 
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found a stable postwar accommodation. 
To complicate matters further, Britain 
had kept alive on the Arab side a large 
number of minuscule principalities whose 
ability to stand on their own after the 
British pulled out appeared highly ques- 
tionable. Britain's last-minute patch- 
work designed to knit the “tribalities” 
together in a durable union seemed less 
promising than Anglo-American efforts 
to erect a stable regional system in the 
Gulf. 
Territorial disputes 

None of the riparian states is ex- 
empt from territorial disputes. The 
most inflamed at the moment are those 
along the Iraqi-Iranian frontier. The 
inventory, which already includes peren- 
nials—navigation rights in the Shatt al- 
Arab, the Kurdish question, Iraqi claims 
to the Khuzistan province of Iran, Iragi 
pressure on Iranians now residing in 
and around the Shi‘i shrine cities of 
Najaf and Karbala—grows steadily 
longer, as the recent radical regimes of 
Iraq continue to condemn the “‘reaction- 
ary” shahdom of Iran. The residual 
zones for completing the agreed median 
line in the Gulf for offshore oil explora- 
tion and development are the sticky ones 
and affecting the riparian majors (Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia) as well as the 
mini-ministates. The insatiable search 
for oil has also kept alive the hostility 
between Abu Dhabi and Saudi Arabia, 
and may reawaken the dormant dispute 
between Abu Dhabi and Oman. Iraq 


has not yet given up hope of making 


good its claim to Kuwait. Nor are the 
titles to Gulf islands invariably fixed, 
as was demonstrated by the Iranian 
occupation at the end of November 
1971 of Abu Musa and the Tunbs, 
which Britain had attached, respectively, 
to Sharjah and Ras al-Khaymah at the 
turn of the century. To unsettle matters 
further, the future of the oil industry in 
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the Gulf remains wholly uncertain. 
Even the five-year agreement reached in 
Tehran in February 1971 was amended 
in less than a year to assure the govern- 
ments a larger share of the returns based 
on the pre-devalued dollar. 


Tue BRITISH System 


Any assessment of the situation in the 
Persian Gulf so soon after the British 
pull-out must rest on a review of the 
structure that has now largely been 
taken down. The system of British 
paramountcy in the Gulf has been seen 
by many as a relic of the days of gun- 
boat diplomacy that should have been 
one of the first of Britain’s imperial 
holdings in Asia to disappear, not one 
of the last. Such an estimate tends to 
be much too static. On close examina- 
tion, it becomes clear that the British 
system in the Gulf, despite its preserva- 
tive qualities. had always adapted to 
change, up to the very end. 

Agents of the East India Company 
appeared in the Gulf-early in the seven- 
teenth century, even before the company 
joined Shah Abbas of Persia to expel 
the Portuguese from the island of 
Hurmuz in 1622. But not until the very 
end of the eighteenth century, in re- 
sponse to a perceived threat from Napo- 
leon’s occupation of Egypt, did British 
India begin to develop lasting commer- 
cial and political interests in the Gulf. 
In October 1798 the company entered 
into an agreement with the Imam of 
Masqat to exclude the French from his 
principality, followed fifteen months 
later by a second agreement that pro- 
vided for the continuous presence at 
Masgat of “an English gentleman of. 
respectability” as company agent. 

The first political and economic trea- 
ties with Persia, signed in 1801, were 
unmitigated British-Indian failures. It 
might more properly be said that the 
first durable diplomatic arrangement 
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with Persia came in 1809 with the pro- 
visional treaty of alliance negotiated by 
a delegation representing not the East 
Indian Company, which had concluded 
the 1801 instruments, but the Foreign 
Office. The arrangement was durable, 
but the management was ambivalent. 
The division of authority between the 
Foreign Office, which was sensitized to 
political trends in Europe, and the gov- 
ernment of India, which was sensitized 
to political trends in Asia, persisted 
until 1947 and basically conditioned 
British policy on the Gulf and on each 
of its littoral states. 


Maritime truce 


The company sent the Bombay 
Marine between 1806 and 1819 on three 
punitive expeditions against piracy, 
which then flourished in the Gulf, par- 
ticularly along the Arabian coast east 
of the Qatar Peninsula. In 1820 the 
government of India imposed on the 
shaykhs of the coast and of the Bahrain 
Archipelago a general treaty for the sup- 
pression of piracy and the slave trade. 
That treaty did not prohibit war among 
the signatories, and in “the name of 
acknowledged war many acts of piracy 
were committed, especially during the 
pearl-fishing season.”* The government 
of India therefore persuaded the 
shaykhs in 1835 to accept a six-month 
maritime truce on the understanding 
that the British would not interfere with 
the tribal wars on land. The shaykhs 
periodically renewed the truce until 1843, 
when they accepted a ten-year prolonga- 
tion, and on its expiry a perpetual mari- 
time truce, from which came the name 
of Trucial Coast for this stretch of the 
Gulf littoral. The company’s Political 


2. C U. Aitchison, ed. and comp., A Col- 
lection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads 
Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, 
Sth ed (Delhi: Government of India, 1933), 
vol. 11, p. 199. 
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Resident at- Bushire, at the head of the 
Gulf, was the main guardian against 
piracy under the 1820 treaty, and after 
1835 he also served as truce supervisor. 
At his service between 1822 and 1879 
was a naval squadron that the govern- 
ment of India stationed at Basidu on the 
western tip of the island of Qishm in the 
entrance to the Gulf. The squadron’s 
commander became known as the Senior 
Naval Officer. 

Throughout this period, the predomi- 
nant concern of the government of India 
was the protection and promotion of 
commerce. Not until 1880, when the 
shaykh of Bahrain surrendered his ex- 
ternal sovereignty to Britain, did British 
India start to enlarge its role. Between 
then and World War I the government 
of India, in the name of the United 
Kingdom, took over the external sover- 
eignty from the Arab rulers in the 
Gulf—the Trucial tribalities (1892), 
Kuwait (1899), Najd (1915), and 
Qatar (1916)—and received from each 
ruler a nonalienation bond pledging on 
his own behalf and on that of his heirs 
and successors never to “cede, sell, mort- 
gage or otherwise give for occupation” 
any part of his territory except to the 
British government. Starting with the 
shaykh of Kuwait, the government of 
India also procured—between 1913 and 
1922—from the rulers of Bahrain and 
each of the Trucial tribalities explicit 
promises not to grant oil concessions to 
anyone except with British approval. 
In the wartime agreements with the 
rulers of Najd and Qatar, such under- 
takings were assumed in global assur- 
ances to issue no concessions whatsoever 
without British consent. 


The Political Restdent 


The Political Resident administered 
British affairs in the Gulf. Under him 
were political agents for Bahrain and 
Kuwait, and political officers for Qatar 
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and the Trucial Coast. All the of- 
ficers were recruited from the Indian 
political service. The Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf was thus responsible 
to the government of India and ulti- 
mately to the India Office for basic 
policy on the shaykhdoms. That ‘of- 
ficial, stationed at Bushire in Persia 
until after World War II and then at 
Bahrain, was also accredited to the For- 
eign Office with the rank of Consul 
General for the coastal provinces of 
Persia and for the Persian islands in 
the Gulf. As such, he was responsible 
to the Foreign Office. For coordinating 
interdepartmental policies—entailing ac- 
tion by the India and Foreign offices, 
the Air Ministry, and the Admiralty— 
the Committee of Imperial Defense later 
created two subcommittees, one minis- 
terial and the other bureaucratic. But 
the government of India and the India 
Office exercised the basic responsibility 
for the Arab shayEhdoms through the 
Political Residency at Bahrain until 
August 1947, when the jurisdiction was 
transferred to the Foreign Office. 
Thereafter the Resident’s agents and 
officers in the Gulf were recruited from 
the foreign service. 


Exclusion of outside powers 


Britain’s assimilation of the external 
sovereignty of the Arab shaykhdoms 
after 1880 was designed above all to 
defend India against possible European 
encroachment. Commerce in the Gulf 
had by then become a secondary con- 
sideration. 
as Foreign Secretary Lord Lansdowne 
explained on May 5, 1903: 


should be directed, in the first place, to 
protect and promote British trade in those 


waters. In the next place, I do not think ` 


. . . that we should suggest that those ef- 
forts should be directed towards the exclu- 
sion of the legitimate trade of other 
Powers. In the third place—I say it with- 


British policy on the Gulf, : 
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out hesitation—we should regard the estab- 
lishment of a naval base, or of a fortified 
port, in the Persian Gulf by any other 
Power as a very grave menace to British 
interests, and we should certainly resist it 
with all the means at our disposal. I say 
that in no minatory spirit, because, so far 
as I am aware, no proposals are on foot 
for the establishment of a foreign naval 
base in the Persian Gulf... 2 


The British policy of preventing other 
European powers from establishing a 
military presence in the Gulf remained 
remarkably fixed until the very end. 
After the abandonment of the base at 
Basidu, the government of India con- 
tinued to patrol the Gulf with gunboats, 
largely in an attempt to choke the brisk 
traffic in arms. British India estab- 
lished a naval base at Basrah in World 
War I, retaining it until 1935 when it 
was transferred to Jufayr, just south of 
al-Manamah, Bahrain’s capital. In 
World War II the Jufayr base was en- 
larged to accommodate ground units, 
and an RAF station was built on the 
island of Muharraq, just north of the 
capital. Jufayr grew into a permanent 
postwar base for what came to be known 
first as British Forces Arabian Penin- 
sula and later as the British Forces Gulf 
Command, a modest force of the three 
arms, never reaching 9,000 British offi- 
cers and men, even including the second 
airstrip at Sharjah. In fact, the Gulf 
forces were enlarged to 8,400 by the ad- 
dition of some 3,000 men reassigned 
from Aden as late as the end of 1967. 
Moreover, in 1951 Britain started re- 
cruiting, training and financing a local 
force in the Trucial shaykhdoms, called 
the Trucial Oman Scouts—now renamed 
the Union Defense Force—stationed at 
Sharjah and comprising fewer than 
1,500 men, under the command of Brit-’ 
ish officers assisted by British noncom- 


3. Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, 
Lords, 4th ser, vol 121, col’ 1348. 
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missioned officers. In the 1960s, after 
oil was struck, the rulers of Qatar and 
Abu Dhabi each raised a force of his 
own, with a mixed command of British 
and local officers. By 1971 the Abu 
Dhabi army consisted of some 4,000 
officers and men, or about twice the 
number of that of Qatar. 


One exception 


There was only one exception to the 
British policy of excluding other ex- 
ternal forces. The U.S. Navy was per- 
mitted in 1949 to share the Jufayr base 
at Bahrain. The American naval force 
was never more than a token one, even 
after the Suez crisis of 1956. It was in- 
tended, one must assume, to shore up 
the military credibility of Britain as the 
chief guardian of Western oil interests 
in the Gulf. 

So far we have been examining the 
shaykhdoms located wholly within the 
Gulf. Before we leave that subject, we 
might sum up by citing a report of the 
Political Department of the government 
of India in June 1935. Kuwait, Bah- 
rain, and Qatar, that report noted, “are 
independent States in exclusive treaty 
relations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and virtually under British pro- 
tection, though they are not ‘protecto- 
rates?” The Trucial shaykhdoms— 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, 
Umm al-Qaywayn, and Ras al-Khaymah 
—“are in a similar position, though we 
have not, generally speaking, entered 
into obligations to protect them by 
land.” A seventh Trucial tribality, 
Fujayrah, belonged to Sharjah in 1892, 
when the Trucial shaykhs surrendered 
to Britain their external sovereignty. 
The ruler of Fujayrah, successfully dis- 
engaged his tribality from Sharjah as 
early as 1901, but had to wait more 
than a half-century before winning for- 
mal recognition, that is, until 1952, after 


the Foreign Office had inherited the ` 
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administration of the Gulf territories. 
“The general effect of our treaties with 
all these States and statelets, and of the 
growth of practice,” ran the 1935 re- 
port, “is that we control their external 
relations, and they agree not to admit 
foreign representatives . . . or to cede 
territory to foreign Powers or to grant 
oil, and . . . certain other concessions 
without our consent.”* Finally, even 
after the postwar administrative transfer 
to the Foreign Office, the Arab shaykh- 
doms in the Gulf were still not regarded 
as protectorates, but only as protected 
states. 

The British system in the Gulf in- 
cluded the sultanate—as Europeans 
commonly designated the shaykhdom in 
the nineteenth century—of Masqat and 
Oman, which qualified because it lined 
the western shore of the entrance to the 
Gulf and because the inner tip of its 
Musandam Peninsula actually fell with- 
in the Gulf. By the turn of the twenti- 
eth century, British influence in the 
sultanate became paramount but not 
exclusive. If the Arab shaykhdoms in 
the Gulf were veiled protectorates, the 
sultanate was a veiled semiprotectorate. 
A commercial treaty of March 1891 re- 
placed the earlier instrument of 1839 
and amplified the extraterritorial privi- 
leges of British and Indian nationals. 
Accompanying the latest agreement was 
a secret nonalienation bond which cur- 
tailed, but did not eliminate, the sultan’s 
external sovereignty. The capitulatory 
treaties with the United States (1833), 
France (1844), and the Netherlands 
(1877) remained in force, and the 
British political agent was styled con- 
sul. Britain in 1899 forcibly prevented 
France from establishing a coaling sta- 
tion at Jissah, just south of the town of 


4 India Office Library, Government of 
India, Political and Secret Department, Memo- 
randa, B450, “The Persian Gulf,” June 25, 
1935, 
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Masqat, and less than a decade later 
discouraged Italy from appointing a con- 
sul to the principality, even though the 
ruler welcomed both European initia- 
tives. The Sultan undertook in 1923 
neither to develop himself nor to issue 
any concession for the development of 
oil resources without first consulting the 
British Political Agent at Masqat or 
procuring the prior approval of the gov- 
ernment of India. A fresh Anglo- 
Masqati commercial treaty of 1939 
slightly enlarged the jurisdiction of the 
local courts over British nationals, but 
otherwise reaffirmed the earlier privi- 
leges. Under an agreement of 1955, 
Britain undertook to create, train, and 
equip a Masqat and Oman Field Force 
in return for RAF staging posts at al- 
Salalah and on the island of al-Masirah. 
The Field Force, including its tiny air 
unit, was commanded by British coffi- 
cers. 


Protected status ended 


Not all of the veiled protectorates 
remained in the system to the very end. 
The Najd had outgrown its status in 
about a decade, as Ibn Saud expanded 
his realm from an amirate in the eastern 
part of the Arabian Peninsula into a 
kingdom that stretched from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea. As King of the 
Hijaz and of Najd and its Dependencies 
(after 1932, Saudi Arabia) Ibn Saud 
renegotiated his relation to Britain. In 
the Treaty of Jiddah (1927), Britain rec- 
ognized “the complete and absolute in- 
dependence” of the new Arabian king- 
dom. Similarly, in 1961 Britain ended 
the protected status of Kuwait. By 
then, the amirate had not only com- 
pleted a full decade as the leading oil- 
producing country in the Middle East, 
but under the beneficent rule of Amir 
Abdallah al-Salim Al Sabah, the tradi- 
tional shaykhdom was transformed into 
a modernized amirate that seemed able 
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to take care of its own needs. Its popu- 
lation had more than trebled to 322 
thousand through large-scale immigra- 
tion. 

Traq’s attempt to seize the amirate was 
frustrated by British and Arab opposi- 
tion. Kuwait was defended long enough 
to become a member of the Arab League 
and of the United Nations. The cost of 
going to Kuwait’s aid at that time un- 
derlined for Britain the implications of 
continuing its security role east of Suez. 
So long as the special relationship with 


the United States persisted, and Britain 


could continue to receive support for 
clinging to its security obligations east 
of Suez, Britain did not modify its pol- 
icy. But once the special relationship 
between the United States and Britain 
dissolved, the reality of Britain’s con- 
tracted world position made it necessary 
to modify its obligations in Asia. It was 
this that accounted for Britain’s sur- 
render of Aden in 1967 and the an- 
nouncement early in 1968 that Britain 
would leave the Persian Gulf before the 
end of 1971. 


EVOLUTION OF THE VEILED 
PROTECTORATE 


The tangled story of the fantastic 
postwar expansion of oil production in 
the Gulf is recounted in an earlier sec- 
tion of this volume. What we must ex- 
amine here is the evolution of the veiled 
protectorate system. When this system 
came into being toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, the overwhelming 
British-Indian interest in the Gulf was 
strategic. The Arab shaykhdoms were 
preclusive dependencies, that is, the 
metropole’s paramount concern was to 
shut the other imperial powers out. 
Britain’s overriding aim was to stabilize 
the political condition of an area so close 
to the heart of the British Empire. The 
government of India found the Gulf 
lined on its western and southern shores 
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by a string of tiny political units that 
were querulous and piratical. Such an 
unstabilizing condition might easily 
have furnished excuses for intervention 
by other imperial powers. 
that, British India stepped in to sup- 
press the piracy and impose the peace. 
The market for British goods in the 
sparsely inhabited, poverty-stricken Gulf 
was slender. The income of the Arab 
tribesmen, apart from smuggling, came 
literally from their scratching the bed 
of the Gulf in search of pearls—an un- 
certain and limited earning that could 
hardly enrich British India, let alone 
sustain elaborate government in the 
Gulf. Yet sound principles of empire- 
building and imperial administration dic- 
tated that the dependencies pay their 
own way. From the viewpoint of the 
metropole, the less money spent on such 
dependencies the better. Any attempt 
to introduce basic change would create 
more problems than it would resolve. 


Results of oil discovery 


This condition lasted into the 1930s, 
when the discovery of oil gradually 
transformed the imperial-dependency 
relationship. The oil development was 
slow to get under way and was far from 
uniform in its results. Not all the mini- 
shaykhdoms, or what I call tribalities, 
struck it rich. But when they did—as 
in the case of Kuwait with a pre-oil 
population of perhaps no more than sev- 
enty to one hundred thousand, Qatar 
with no more than forty thousand, and 
Abu Dhabi with less than twenty-five 
thousand—they sometimes struck it 
very, very rich. These three shaykh- 
doms literally had money to burn, and 
did. At the same time, they could not 
escape changing the government, the 
society, and the economy. The oil rush 
had not yet begun when Britain laid 
down its power in India, although it was 
clearly coming. The proved reserves in 
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Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Iraq 
were already sufficient to dispel the 
doubts of the inquisitive disbelievers. 
When the major Western allies delib- 
erately decided to make the Gulf the 
main source of Western European oil 
supply, early British recoil was out of 
the question. As one tribality after an- 
other got assured revenues, they could 
also afford to finance the social transfor- 
mation of their societies. Only then 
could it be said that modernization had 
really begun to take place. 

Here again, one must be careful about 
generalization. Bahrain, for example, 
did not quite fall into the class just de- 
scribed. Its ruler, as early as 1926, 
nearly a full decade before the develop- 
ment of oil brought him moderate 
wealth, initiated a modest program of 
planned change with the help of an 
adviserate. At first, Shaykh Hamad 
bin Isa al-Khalifah hired only one ad- 
viser, if we overlook the almost ubiqui- 
tous officer in each of the shaykhdoms 
seconded by the British-Indian army to 
serve as police chief and the companion 
British customs officer, also recruited 
from the Indian service. Charles Bel- 
grave, who arrived in 1926 and managed 
the adviserate for thirty years, acted as 
the ruler’s personal counselor, judge, 
referee, economic and social planner, 
educator, and general confidant. When 
the Shaykh could later afford it, he em- 
ployed other advisers. But the Shaykh’s 
income, though substantial on the tradi- 
tional scale, remained modest on the 
emerging Gulf scale. Shaykh Hamad 
was a prudent ruler who used his new 
income well and made a good thing out 
of the inescapable British presence. 
The new tradition, once established, was 
carried on by Hamad’s successors. 


British WITHDRAWAL 


In 1968 when Britain decided to pull 
out, oil production in the Gulf was still 
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rising, and all indicators pointed to the 
continued rise through the end of the 
century, at least. With it, of course, was 
expected to come the mounting depen- 
dence of Western Europe and Japan and 
even the United States on that source of 
supply. Little wonder that the old 
gnawing anxiety about the security of 
the Gulf returned. Lord Lansdowne, in 
-his statement of British policy in 1903, 
put it this way: 


. it is neither possible nor desirable that 
we should recede... . Any indication on 
our part even of a desire to do so would 
probably be followed by- the decline of 
trade, the outbreak of hostilities, piracy, 
and plunder, and a return to the disorder 
and lawlessness which during the last half 
century we have so successfully restrained ° 


Nevertheless, the Conservative govern- 
ment in Britain honored the pledge of 
the Labor government in 1968 by reced- 
ing on schedule. In the four-year in- 
terval, Whitehall stepped up its efforts 
to leave the Gulf in a durably stable 
condition. 

As a first step, it tried to mold Bah- 
rain, Qatar, and the Trucial tribalities 
into a working federation. As early as 
1952, soon after the formation of the 
Trucial Oman Scouts, the Political Resi- 
dent established a Trucial Council, com- 
prising all the rulers. But the Council 
met at irregular intervals and consti- 
tuted a forum for voicing, not settling, 
complaints. After a decade and a half, 
the Trucial tribalities were no closer to 
federation than at the start. Nor after 
1968 were Bahrain and Qatar enthusi- 
astic about joining such a federation. 
On Gulf standards, Bahrain (1932) 
and Qatar (1954) were long-time oil- 
revenue earners, and Abu Dhabi, which 
became one in 1962, was already finding 
it hard to spend its money wisely by the 


5. Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, 
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end of the decade. Indeed, by then, the 


. Trucial states had become a mixture of 


oil-rich (Abu Dhabi) or potentially so 
(Dubai) and oil-poor tribalities. Sir 
William Luce, the Political Resident in 
the first half of the 1960s, and Britain’s 
special negotiator in the Gulf between 
1968 and 1971, became the real father 
of the Union of Arab Amirates, as he 
strived with the aid of Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia to bring Bahrain and 
Qatar into the projected union. Neither 
one agreed. Bahrain declared its inde- 
pendence on August 14, and Qatar. on 
September 3, 1971, and both were ad- 
mitted to membership in the U.N. on 
September 21. But even the truncated 
Trucial “Union of Arab Amirates,” when 
it acquired formal sovereignty on De- 
cember 2, 1971, seemed as stable as 
Italian dressing. The vinegary Shaykh 
of Ras al-Khaymah, still hoping that 
his concessionaires would find oil, re- 
fused to join the Union. Whether the 
Union will last long enough for the par- 
ticipating tribalities to coalesce remains 
a moot question, and the doubters are 
more numerous than the believers. 
Whitehall’s second step was to fill the 
“power vacuum,” an unfortunate choice 
of expression, too easily used by Western 
officials and observers. No self-respect- 
ing tribality, not even Ajman with its 
estimated population of 4,200 or Umm 
al-Qaywayn with less, likes to consider 
itself a vacuum, even if it is power that 
is vacuumed. Here Iran, with Anglo- 
American co-operation, stepped into the 
breach, Nasser’s antimonarchical cam- 
paign in the Gulf until June 1967 had 
pushed Iran and Saudi Arabia together. 
The Shah widened Iran’s friendship 
with the Arab states in the Gulf by 
accepting in May 1970 the recommenda- 
tions of a U.N. commission that Bahrain 
become fully sovereign, and in doing so 
he abandoned a century-old claim to 
the archipelago. Shortly thereafter, Iran 
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and the United Arab Republic restored 
diplomatic relations, which had been 
broken ten years earlier. In surrender- 
ing claims to Bahrain, however, Iran 
reactivated its claims to the island of 
Abu Musa and the Greater and Lesser 
Tunbs at the southern end of the Gulf. 


Iranian military build-up 


Iran, moreover, has used the lead 
time and its unprecedented wealth to 
develop naval power in the Gulf. It has 
framed plans to move the headquarters 
of its expanding fleet from Khurram- 
shahr at the head of the Gulf to Bandar 
Abbas at the mouth by the end of 1972. 
The Iranian fleet now consists of “four 
frigates, one destroyer refitted with 
surface-to-air missiles, a squadron of 
minesweepers, a group of patrol boats 
and a naval-air group with light and 
heavy helicopters and the world’s larg- 
est squadron of hovercraft.” In addi- 
tion, “four ‘ultra-rapid’ frigates with 
sea-to-surface missiles . . . now finishing 
trials in England” were about to be ad- 
ded to the fleet early in 1972, as were 
three more destroyers from the United 
States.° Iran is the only Middle East 
country’other than Israel whose air force 
includes F-4 Phantoms; and the Shah 
nas been planning to enlarge their num- 
ber, thus providing his Gulf fleet with 
a powerful air cover. 

The Iranians have also set up bases 


6 New York Times, January 25, 1972 
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on Abu Musa and the Greater Tunb. 
This is a source of strength and weak- 
ness, for while it enables Iran to protect 
the sea lanes more easily—and_ inci- 
dentally to establish claims to possible 
offshore oil supplies—it also opens the 
door to Arab radicalization of the Gulf. 
The initial efforts by the radical Arab 
states led by Iraq to create an issue in 
the UN Security Council in December 
1971 aborted, largely because of the 
distractions caused by the war on the 
subcontinent. But the radicals—which 
include Algeria, Libya, Syria, and the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
—are persistent and may be expected to 
continue their agitation. This much is 
clear: a powerful—by Gulf standards— 
Iranian navy with no regional rival 
among the riparian stazes should dis- 
courage Arab resort to arms. It might 
also discourage the Soviet Union from 
attempting to establish a permanent 
naval anchorage in the Gulf. 

For the time being Iranian naval 
power, which is friendly to the West, 
also enjoys Western support. The con- 
tinued American naval presence at 
Jufayr, still no more than a token force, 
and the British military presence in the 
Sultanate of Oman—as Masqat and 
Oman have been known since July 
1970—and on its island of Masirah, 
offer limited reinsurance. The old sys- 
tem, undeniably, has gone. The new 
has not yet taken firm shape. At this 
stage, it is best not to predict the out- 
come, but to keep one’s fingers crossed. 
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Peace EFFORTS or KENNEDY, JOHNSON, AND NIXON 


INCE Ambassador Warren Austin 
called on Arabs and Israelis to re- 
solve their differences in a Christian- 
like manner about a quarter of a century 
ago, American peace efforts have be- 
come more sophisticated, bùt hardly 
more successful? Caught between the 
Scylla of deep emotional ties to Israel 
and the Charybdis of economic and 
strategic interests in the Arab world, the 
United States has found its attempts to 
find peace in the Middle East a major 
diplomatic conundrum. Overshadowing 
these efforts have been two trends. 


AN EVENHANDED APPROACH 


The extent to which the Middle East 
generally and the Arab-Israel conflict 
in particular have become involved in 
the cold war between the United States 
and the USSR has frequently stymied 
peace efforts. The Soviet Union, view- 
ing the Middle East as an area vital to 
its own security and international con- 
cerns, voted for creation of the Jewish 
State at the United Nations in 1947. 
Later, it labeled Israel as an “aggressive 
agent of American imperialism,” giving 
military, economic, and diplomatic sup- 
port to Israel’s antagonists, especially 
to Arab socialist regimes. Soviet sup- 
port for Arab positions thus undermined 
the honest broker position of the United 
States, which attempted to find a middle 
ground between Arab and Israeli. 

A second complicating factor is the 
extent to which support for Israel has 
become an ethnic political issue. As in 
other instances where ethnic policies in- 
fluenced foreign policy such as in the 
Irish independence war, there have been 
disagreements between American pro- 
fessional diplomats familiar with the 


1, See also Evan M Wilson, “The American 
Interest in the Palestine Question and the 
Establishment of Israel,’ THe Anwats 401 
(May 1972), pp. 64-73. 
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area and domestic political leaders more 
attuned to support for the cause of a 
popular nation, which public opinion 
viewed as fighting for its life. Often the 
support for Israel demanded of politi- 
cians before elections became a powerful 
and not always welcome pressure after 
they assumed high office and responsibil- 
ity for determining Middle East policy. 

Despite these difficulties, all American 
presidents since 1948 have proclaimed 
the search for peace in the Middle East 
among their chief foreign policy goals. 
With increasing convergence of Soviet 
and American interests in the region and 
involvement of Russia as a partisan of 
the Arabs, dangers of escalation from a 
regional to á global conflict made the 
search more urgent. 

At times American policy sought to 
persuade the parties to accept package 
deals in which all the diverse issues 
would be resolved. When the large 
package approach failed, there would be 
a return to settlement through piecemeal 
tactics. Thus, the issues have been well 
defined, if not resolved. They include 
borders between Israel and its neighbors, 
the status of Jerusalem, the Arab refu- 
gees, transit by Israel through Arab 
controlled international waterways, the 
political status of Palestine Arabs and 
of the land itself, trade restrictions such 
as boycotts and blockades imposed by 
Arab states on Israel, Arab political and 
diplomatic recognition of the Jewish 
State, and the arms race. The United 
States has placed more emphasis on 
some of these issues than on others, 
giving particular attention to the refugee 
dilemma. 

The official theme of American in- 
volvement has been evenhandedness, a 
term which is difficult to define and has 
aroused both Arab and Israeli rancor. 
When used by President-elect Richard 
Nixon’s envoy to the Middle East in 
December 1968, the term reminded 
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Israel and its American supporters of 
the late Justice Hugo Black’s famous 
comment that, “some of my best friends 
are Jews!” Whereas Israel’s supporters 
feared that evenhandedness meant pro- 
Arab because they believed that Amer- 
ican policy was dominated by the so- 
called Arabists of the State Department, 
the Arabs regarded strong American 
sympathies with Israel expressed in the 
press and in Congress as a threat to 
genuine evenhandedness. The irony of 
this situation is that what seems to be 
evenhandedness to one side, appears as 
overt and hostile partisanship to the 
other, subverting American attempts to 
convince each side of the good intentions 
of the other.? 


THe KENNEDY ERA 


Few American officials—and of the 
presidents since 1948, only John F. 
Kennedy-—have been able to persuade 
both Arabs and Israelis that they were 
pursuing evenhanded policies. The 
young personable Kennedy had elicited 
both Arab and Israeli good will and 
trust through a variety of actions before 
his presidency and during his first 
months in office. His public support 
for Algerian independence from France 
when still a U.S. Senator and his private 
meetings with Arab personalities, acts 
which were considered to be politically 
risky by many other presidential aspi- 
rants, attracted sympathetic Arab atten- 
tion. On the other hand, he did not 
neglect to compete with Richard Nixon 
in outspoken support for Israel during 
the 1960 election campaign. After elec- 
tion, Kennedy modified his tone without 


2. Under-Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, Eugene Rostew, stated on July 12, 
1967, that “we have pursued an even- 
handed course on behalf of our own national 
interest in peace and stability in the area. H 
Depariment of State Bulletin, August 21, 1967. 
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diminishing practical support for Israel. 

Among his first moves to establish a 
creditable position with the Arab states 
was appointment of diplomats who 
would be well received, such as the 
popular Ambassador John Badeau in 
Cairo. A few months after taking of- 
fice, Kennedy attempted to open a dia- 
logue with Arab leaders through letters 
to heads of state in Jordan, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. The 
letters reiterated past policies support- 
ing U.N. resolutions—which ones were. 
not stipulated—and promised to use 
American influence toward “a just and 
peaceful solution,” but they did not 
assuage Arab concerns because of their 
vagueness. They did, however, estab- 
lish a different style and tone in diplo- 
macy than existed under the stern and 
rather hectoring era of John Foster 
Dulles. 

As evidenced by monuments like the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial built by 
Israelis in Jerusalem, the Kennedy 
United States Information Service 
Library in Cairo, and John F. Kennedy 
Boulevard in Beirut, the assassinated 
President succeeded in conveying a sym- 
pathetic image to both Israelis and 
Arabs. Unfortunately, the hopes they 
placed in his good intentions and their 
expectations of some new creative ap- 
proach by the United States were 
quickly dissipated after Lyndon Johnson 
became president. There is little evi- 
dence and only the vaguest speculation 
to support the thesis that things would 
have been different had Kennedy lived. 
Reports, or rather rumors in the more 
unreliable Arab press that the Presi- 
dent’s assassination was linked to a 
nefarious Zionist plot to remove him 
because of his evenhandedness continue 
to feed illusions that Kennedy’s policies 
would have differed from those of his 
successors. But events in Johnson’s 
administration rather than the man 
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himself conspired to undermine the 
credibility of his evenhandedness. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Like the policymakers who preceded 
him, President Kennedy attempted to 
break the impasse through solution of 
the Arab refugee problem. All adminis- 
trations since 1948 have been concerned 
about the refugees because they are the 
most visible reminder of the continuing 
conflict and one of the most volatile 
elements threatening to disrupt tradi- 
tionally friendly governments, such as 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and 
the Republic of Lebanon. 

As the number of refugees rapidly 
grew, owing to a very high birth rate, 
and as expenditures requested from Con- 
gress for their maintenance increased, it 
became necessary for President Kennedy 
once again to show the American public 
that an effort was being made to find a 
political solution. Shortly after assum- 
ing office, he renewed attempts to open 
discussion of the problem through the 
U.N. Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine (CCP). In May 1961 the CCP 
decided to appoint a Special Repre- 
sentative “to explore with host govern- 
ments and with Israel practical means 
of seeking progress... .” There were 
unconfirmed reports that a Swiss diplo- 
mat had refused to undertake the mis- 
sion because he saw no prospects for 
peace; but it was accepted at the 
urging of the U.S. government by Dr. 
Joseph E. Johnson, the American presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace.’ After several 
visits to the area and months of study, 


3 UN, Press Release PAL/876, August 24, 
1961; UN General Assembly Document 
A/4921/ADD 1, November 24, 1961; Joseph 
E Johnson, “Arab vs Israel: A Persistent 
Challenge,” Middle East Journal 18, No 1 
(Winter 1964) 
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Dr. Johnson reported that both sides had 
expressed willingness, but with reserva- 
tions, to consider a “step-by-step process 
that might lead to progress... .” 
However, he concluded that there could 
be little progress apart from or in ad- 
vance of an over-all settlement Warn- 
ing that the refugees would require 
U.N. assistance for at least another dec- 
ade, he urged accelerated economic 
growth for the whole region in which the 
refugees would share. 

Dr. Johnson also proposed that each 
refugee be given opportunity to choose 
between repatriation to Israel or reset- 
tlement elsewhere, provided that Israel 
was enabled to protect its own security. 
Both repatriation and resettlement 
would be undertaken simultaneously un- 
der U.N. supervision, but on a gradual 
step-by-step process financed through a 
special fund. 

The Americans, believing that the 
refugee situation would continue to be an 
obstacle to peace, urged that conces- 
sions permitting repatriation of a few 
thousand Palestinians would indicate 
Israel’s willingness to take into consid- 
eration Arab concerns, and would lead 
to a positive response. In refutation of 
Israeli concern about internal security, 
the United States argued that no more 
than a few thousand refugees would 
want to return and that Israel would 
have control over security clearance of 
all those repatriated. 

Neither Israel nor the Arab govern- 
ments found Dr. Johnson’s proposals 
acceptable. Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion told parliament (Knesset) that 
Israel “categorically rejects the insidi- 
ous proposal of freedom of choice for the 
refugees, for she is convinced that this 
proposal is designed and calculated only 
to destroy Israel.” By an overwhelm- 
ing majority of sixty-eight to seven, the 
Knesset endorsed Ben-Gurion’s stand, 
further stating that it “resolves that ... 
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the sole solution to [that] problem is 
their settlement in the Arab countries.” ¢ 

Most Arab officials were unprepared 
to accept a partial solution outside the 
context of an over-all Palestine settle- 
ment. Refugee leaders charged that Dr 
Johnson’s proposals favored Israel, and 
called on the U.N. to enforce existing 
resolutions whica they maintained en- 
titled them to return regardless of Is- 
rael’s wishes. 

While the United States continued to 
provide overwhelming support for the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency, further 
attempts to achieve separate political or 
economic solutions of the refugee prob- 
lem were abandoned until after the 
June 1967 war. By December 1971, 
American government contributions to 
UNRWA were estimated at $501,348,- 
000 of the total $752,379,000 income 
raised since 1950. The United States 
also continued to back the U.N. annual 
vote for paragraph 11 of U N. General 
Assembly resolution 194 passed in De- 
cember 1949 resolving that refugees 
wishing to return to their homes and 
live in peace with their neighbors should 
be permitted to do so at the earliest 
practicable date, and that compensa- 
tion be paid for the property of those 
not returning. 

Additional tens of thousands of refu- 
gees and displaced persons created by 
the June 1967 war again increased the 
magnitude and importance of the prob- 
lem. Most critical was the plight of 
some two hundred thousand Palestini- 
ans who fled from the Israeli occupied 
West Bank of Jordan to the East Bank 
More funds were required to care for 
them, and political support was offered 
for return to their West Bank homes. 
President Johnson pointed out that the 
refugee “plight is a symbol in the minds 
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of the Arab peoples. In their eyes, it is 
a symbol of a wrong that must be made 
right before 20 years of war can end. 
And that fact must be dealt with in 
reaching a condition of peace.” 5 

Acknowledging that “the future of the 
Palestine Arabs is central to an over-all 
area settlement,” and that the Depart- 
ment of State was “concentrating a 
great deal of thought and effort on the 
refugee issue,” Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk told Congress in July 1967, that 
“We do not believe that it would be 
productive for us to attempt at this time 
to take the lead in proposing details of 
a settlement.” $ 

Instead, the United States continued 
to support U.N. resolutions calling for 
implementation of paragraph 11, reso- 
lution 194 and for return of refugees 
who fled occupied areas in 1967. With 
Washington’s prodding, Israel author- 
ized some fourteen thousand well-se- 
lected Palestinians to return to the West 
Bank in August 1967. Since then there 
has been a small-scale reunion of families 
in which a limited number of West Bank 
inhabitants have rejoined their families. 

Despite continuing assertion that the 
refugee problem is crucial, there have 
been no overt or direct attempts to in- 
tervene in its solution since President 
Kennedy’s administration. Instead, pol- 
icy has been directed toward other ways 
of dampening down tensions. 


THE Sıx Day WAR 


In the years following Dr. Johnson’s 
mission, border incidents flared up re- 
peatedly. Efforts to seek evenhanded- 
ness through Security Council resolu- 


5. Ralph H Magnus, ed, Documents on 
the Middle East (Washington, D C > American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
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tions censuring Arab guerrilla raids and 
Israeli retaliatory attacks were frus- 
trated by the Soviet Union, which ve- 
toed condemnation of the Arab attacks, 
while the condemnations of Israel were 
passed with both American and Russian 
support. Nor did repeated U.S. warn- 
ings that it would not approve the use 
of force deter either side. Israel became 
disenchanted with the U.N. while the 
radical Arab regimes became more 
friendly with the Soviet Union. 

The good will and sympathetic atti- 
tudes of President Kennedy lost their 
effectiveness as both Arabs and Israelis 
became bitter at American inability to 
intervene with the antagonist. The 
Arabs resented continuing promises of 
American support for Israel’s security. 
The latter, fearing growing influence of 
radical regimes and their closer ties with 
the Soviet Union, felt that the promised 
American support was far from ade- 
quate. When the United States initiated 
sale of Hawk missiles to Israel in 1963, 
Arab leaders were infuriated. On the 
other hand, Israelis felt that the Ameri- 
can sales were hardly more than token- 
ism when compared to the large arms 
supplies received by Egypt from Russia. 

Although American diplomats in the 
Middle East warned of the increasing 
tensions, Washington, beleaguered by 
numerous other troubles in the Middle 
East and elsewhere, gave less priority to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. By 1967 con- 
vergence of inter-Arab rivalries, Soviet- 
American competition, and the Arab- 
Israel conflict once again brought the 
Middle East to the brink of war. In 
May, Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser ordered the U.N. Emergency 
Force to leave his territory, staged a 
massive build-up of troops in the Sinai 
Peninsula, and closed the Gulf of Aqaba 
to Israeli shipping. President Johnson 
responded that the blockade was illegal 
and “potentially disastrous to the cause 
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of peace.” For the first time since 
1956, the United States considered par- 
ticipating in international action to safe- 
guard free shipping in the area. Incon- 
clusive discussions between American, 
Canadian, and British officials for joint 
action in the straits ended in agreement 
that action under U.N. auspices was 
preferable. 

Unable to stop the war which erupted 
on June 5, Soviet Premier Aleksei Ko- 
sygin activated the Hot Line between 
the Kremlin and the White House for 
the first time since it had been installed 
in 1963. 

Initially, the two superpowers were 
extremely wary of each other’s inten- 
tions. The Americans were concerned 
about the possibility of Russian inter- 
vention to prevent total collapse of the 
rapidly defeated Arab armies, while 
many Soviet officials suspected that 
Israel was receiving indirect American 
help from units of the Sixth Fleet that 
were in the eastern Mediterranean. 
After Kosygin and Johnson exchanged 
assurances that neither had any inten- 
tion of becoming militarily involved, the 
threat of Soviet-American confrontation 
subsided. Johnson later reported that 
these private exchanges prevented World 
War HI. 

The United States was less successful 
in convincing the Arab states of its non- 
belligerent source. Several, including 
nations not involved in the war, broke 
off diplomatic relations and followed 
Cairo in denouncing the United States 
for supplying Israel “with means of 
aggression” and in “actively taking part 
in the Israeli aggression in so far as air 
operations are concerned.”* Although 
these charges were later withdrawn, they 
greatly sharpened the anti-American 


7. Reports from Radio Cairo, June 6, and 
BBC, June 7, cited in Middle East Record 
1967 (Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press, 
1971), p. 242. 
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tone of Arab diplomacy in the following 
months, 


Bic Power DipLomacy AND THE UN. 


Because-of deep Arab animosity, the 
Johnson administration was unable to 
act as an intermediary after the war. 
Instead, an approach to peace was 
sought through direct Soviet-American 
talks at the highest level. Since the 
Arabs still considered Russia an accept- 
able intermediary, it was hoped that 
American proposals would find their 
way to them via Moscow. Also, direct 
talks with the Soviet Union might lessen 
dangers of further escalation and big 
power confrontation. 

The first discussions were held on 
June 23 and 25, when President Johnson 
and Premier Kosygin met at Glassboro, 
New Jersey, halfway between New York 
and Washington, D.C. The occasion 
was Kosygin’s visit to an emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly called to 
deal with the crisis. Johnson observed 
that the meetings “have not solved all 
of our problems. On some, we have 
made progress—great progress in reduc- 
ing misunderstanding, I think, and in 
reaffirming our commitment to seek 
agreement.” Despite their “deeply dif- 
fering positions,” Johnson and Kosygin 
“agreed that the leaders of our two coun- 
tries will keep in touch in the fu- 
ture... .”8 

The essential differences emerging 
from Glassboro and subsequent Soviet- 
American parleys resulted from Soviet 
insistence on Israeli withdrawal from all 
territory occupied in the war as a pre- 
condition for further peace efforts, 
whereas the United States considered 
withdrawal only one aspect of a peace 
settlement, to be achieved as part of an 
over-all agreement involving simultane- 

8. Magnus, Documents on the Middle East, 
pp. 201-2, 
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ous or prior commitments by the Arab 
states guaranteeing Israel’s security. 

Glassboro set a pattern of relation- 
ships between the two powers in which 
they mutually agreed on the necessity 
for their involvement in Middle East 
peacemaking and peacekeeping. Not 
since the 1956 Suez crisis had they dis- 
played such agreement as in their joint 
backing for Security Council resolutions 
calling for a cease-fire and cessation of 
all military activities. 

Their determination to avoid a col- 
lision was underscored by mutual sup- 
port for the November 22, 1967, Secur- 
ity Council resolution 242. A product 
of intensive discussions and bargaining, 
the resolution emphasized “the inadmis- 
sability of the acquisition of territory by 
war and the need to work for a just and 
lasting peace in which every State in the 
area can live in security.” It called for: 


Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
territories occupied in the recent conflict. 
.... Termination of all claims or states 
of belligerency and respect for the acknowl- 
edgement of the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
every State in the area and their right to 
live in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries free from threats or acts of 
force .. freedom of navigation through 
international waterways in the area... a 
just settlement of the refugee problem 
. .. [and] measures including the estab- 
lishment of demilitarized zones. 


It also requested the U.N. Secretary 
General 


to designate a Special Representative to 
proceed to the Middle East to establish 
and maintain contacts with the States con- 
cerned in order to promote agreement and 
assist efforts to achieve peaceful and 
accepted settlement 


THE Arms RACE 


Direct contacts between the United 
States and the USSR gave them oppor- 
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tunity to discuss arms control. Presi- 
dent Johnson warned in a major policy 
statement that the arms race was a dan- 
ger that had continued for twelve years.’ 
“Here the responsibility must rest not 
only on those in the area but on the 
larger states outside... .” Pointing out 
that American shipments to the Middle 
East had “been severely limited,” he 
proposed that the U.N. “immediately 
call upon all of its members to report all 
shipments of all military arms into this 
area and to keep those shipments on file 
for all the peoples of the world to ob- 
serve.” The United States had sus- 
pended all its arms deliveries to the 
Arab countries and to Israel during the 
war, but by July 1967, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk told the Senate that 
American pleas for arms control were 
vitiated by Soviet replacement of weap- 
ons lost by Egypt in the war and by 
the additional offer of arms to Arab 
states which had been previously sup- 
plied by the United States. 

Because there was danger that the 
Soviet Union would become the princi- 
pal arms supplier, and thereby, “possi- 
bly the dominant influence in that area,” 
after the war, American Phantom jets 
replaced French Mirages in Israel’s air 
force countering Soviet arms shipments 
to Syria and Egypt. Arms supplies to 
Israel became a major issue in domestic 
politics when many U.S. congressmen, 
including several who generally opposed 
arms shipments abroad, demanded that 
the administration provide Israel with 
weapons it felt it needed. They were 
succored by members of the U.S. mili- 
tary and intelligence communities who 
considered the strong post-1967 Israel 
a far more valuable ally than the Arab 
states. Those supporting arms for Is- 


9 US. Senate, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, A Select Chronology and Background 
Documents, Relating to the Middle East (1st 
rev. ed) (May 1969), p. 242 
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rael considered their protégée’s security 
preferable to the risks necessary for a 
peace settlement. By late 1971 the 
question had become closely linked with 
proposals for diplomatic settlement when 
Prime Minister Golda Meir and other 
leading Israeli officials adamantly insisted 
that Washington resume its supply of 
Phantoms before they would agree to 
consider new American proposals for an 
interim peace with Egypt. 

The major obstacle to maintaining an 
arms balance or control of weapons ship- 
ments is the difference between Ameri- 
can and Soviet perceptions of military 
strength. Whereas Israel and the United 
States measure the balance by numbers 
of aircraft, tanks, and other weapons, 
Russia and the Arab states charge that 
Israel sustains a constant superiority 
through its military infrastructure and 
its close associations with America. 
Since the superpowers have been unable 
to agree on a definition of military bal- 
ance in the region, each attempts to 
strengthen its respective clients; thus, 
the arms race continues. 


Tae ROGERS INITIATIVES 


The plethora of statements about 
American desires for peace in the Mid- 
dle East since 1967, the modest Soviet- 
American co-operation in the U.N., con- 
tinued American protestations of even- 
handedness, and efforts at honest broker- 
ship all failed to lessen tensions by the 
time Richard Nixon came to office. Like 
his predecessors, he sought to confront 
the crisis with “a more active strategy, 
putting forward our own ideas, consult- 
ing actively with other outside powers 
having interests in the area, and em- 
ploying a broad range of tactics.” 1° 
The basis of Nixon’s new strategy has 
been implementation of Security Council 

10. United States Foreign Policy, 1969-1970, 


US. Department of State Publication 8575 
(1971), p. 72. 
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resolution 242, four-power discussions 
including Great Britain and France, and 
bilateral talks with Russia. 

The continuing dilemma faced by the 
United States as peacemaker was under- 
scored by reaction to the proposals of 
Secretary of State William Rogers in 
December 1969+ Arabs and Israelis 
both suspected his avowal of friendly 
ties. His call for “Israel withdrawal as 
envisaged in the UN resolution” was 
interpreted by the Arabs as favoring Is- 
rael since he did not insist on total 
withdrawal. Israelis considered the 
statement pro-Arab because Rogers did 
insist that only “insubstantial” changes 
of the 1967 frontiers would be accepta- 
ble, whereas they believe that return to 
the old borders will endanger their se- 
curity. Israelis adamantly opposed the 
proposal to establish “agreed demili- 
tarized zones” and “related security ar- 
rangements more reliable than those of 
the past” because of their suspicion that 
this implied renewal of a U.N. buffer 
force separating them from Egypt. Rog- 
ers’s call for a settlement of the refugee 
problem “which must take into account 
[their] desires and aspirations” was 
seen by Israel as a threat to flood the 
country with hostile Arabs. The new 
Arab resistance movements discounted 
his statement calling for recognition of 
“the legitimate concerns of the govern- 
ments in the area” as a restraint on their 
aspirations to convert all Palestine into 
a democratic, secular state. 

Because he stated that the status of 
Jerusalem would be determined only by 
“taking into account the interests of 
others in the area and of the interna- 
tional community,” Israelis feared that 
the Secretary intended to deny their 


11. William P Rogers, “A Lasting Peace in 
the Middle East An American View,” United 
States Foreign Policy, 1969-1970, US Depart- 
ment of State Publication 8575 (1971), pp. 
409-12. 
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claim to the whole city. On the other 
hand, Arabs believed the assertion that 
“Jerusalem should be a unified city,” 
was too favorable to Israel since it im- 
plied rejection of the pre+1967 status. 

Israel’s overwhelming victory and its 
greatly enhanced security position only 
intensified Arab hostility as they force- 
fully emphasized at the Khartoum con- 
ference in 1967. Hopes that the new 
political situation would break the im- 
passe were frustrated by continuing es- 
calation of the arms race, by eruption of 
Palestine commando guerrilla activities, 
and by renewal of border warfare. Air 
war over Egypt in 1970 became as great 
a threat to peace as events which caused 
the 1967 eruption. 

Friendly persuasion by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Joseph Sisco convinced 
Prime Minister Meir and President Nas- 
ser to accept a new American initiative 
in the summer of 1970. Both parties 
were asked to reopen discussions with 
the U.N. Secretary General’s special 
representative, Ambassador Gunnar Jar- 
ring, to be based upon resolution 242 
“in all its parts” and to accept a ninety 
day cease-fire. After weeks of debate 
Egypt, Israel, and the Soviet Union ap- 
proved the new cease-fire, but it was im- 
mediately threatened by massive build- 
up of Russian defensive missiles on the 
Egyptian side of the Canal. Both Is- 
rael and Egypt refrained from fighting, 
but Israel initially refused to renew 
peace talks through Ambassador Jarring 
until the “violations” were “rectified.” 

Washington maintained that it had 
been able, through reliable verification 
procedures, to assure Israel that there 
were no Egyptian violations. After 
acrimonious exchanges with Israel, 
backed by its supporters in Congress, the 
United States was forced to acknowledge 
the violations, and to offer compensa- 
tion in the form of still another round 
of large-scale military assistance. 
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Ambiguity and reversal of American 
positions undermined the confidence of 
both Israel and Egypt. Cairo officials 
charged that they had been led into a 
trap, that initial American reaction to 
the missiles created false confidence, and 
that subsequent reversal of the official 
U.S. position was merely ' justification 
for repudiating pledges not to further 
strengthen Israel. 

After the death of President Nasser in 
September 1970, his successor, Anwar 
Sadat, twice renewed the cease-fire, but 
refused to extend it after the spring of 
1971, Nevertheless the Suez front re- 
mained quiet throughout the rest of the 
year, offering still another opportunity 
fcr a piecemeal initiative. Unable to 
achieve a total settlement, Assistant 
Secretary Sisco began negotiations to re- 
open the Suez Canal as a step toward 
peace. While neither Egypt nor Israel 
was satisfied with the American position, 
both were willing to negotiate through 
the United States. Israel wanted Ameri- 
can diplomats merely to offer their good 
cffices to carry proposals from one side 
to the other, without introducing their 
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own schemes. In contrast, the Egyp- 
tians insisted that the United States 
pressure Israel into concessions. 

American efforts to find a peaceful 
solution to the Arab-Israel conflict il- 
lustrate the difficulties of intervention 
as an honest broker when large numbers 
of American citizens have great sympa- 
thy for one party, and either indiffer- 
ence or hostility to the other; when the 
second party has the full and uncritical 
support of a power which is in strategic, 
diplomatic, and political competition 
with the United States in the area where 
peace is sought; and where, because of 
great political and social unrest, radical 
governments in the area suspect over-all 
American policy objectives. The wonder 
ig that the United States has been able 
to continue its role as an intermediary. 
Perhaps the explanation is that although 
mistrusted by all parties, the United 
States is the only nation which the an- 
tagonists believe has sufficient power to 
influence the policies and actions of the 
other side in a way which would result 
in a settlement giving them both even 
minimum satisfaction. 


The Soviet Union and the United States in the 
Middle East 


By Jonn C. CAMPBELL 


ABSTRACT: No unchanging aim or strategy ordained by 
geography or ideology provides a full explanation of the course 
of Soviet policy in the Middle East. The Soviet presence 
has grown, notably in the past fifteen years, through oppor- 
tunistic diplomacy, the deployment of military and especially 
naval power, and the expansion of influence in certain states 
through arms deliveries, economic aid, and political support. 
In general, the Soviet leaders have been successful in making 
their country a Middle East power, at the expense of positions 
previously held by Western powers. In the Northern Tier 
it has gained by normalizing its relations with Turkey and 
Iran. In the Arab-Israel zone it has established preponderant 
influence in a number of Arab states, taking advantage of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and of inter-Arab disputes. While 
Soviet-American rivalry in the region could lead to armed 
conflict, the greater likelihood is prolonged political competi- 
tion. From that standpoint the Soviets may encounter many 
obstacles, especially the force of local nationalism. For 
those obstacles to be effective, however, the United States 
will have to maintain its own military presence and political 
interest in the region. The attainment of detente will depend 
both on negotiation and on balanced power. 
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Soviet UNION AND UNITED STATES IN THE Mippre East 


HE United States went into the 

Middle East after the Second World 
War for two main reasons, oil and the 
containment of the Soviet Union. The 
first, oil, was originally a commercial 
interest, but with the onset of the cold 
war it also took its place in a general 
political-military strategy. American 
policy, from as early as 1945, was aimed 
at preventing the Soviet Union from 
expanding its power into the Middle 
East. That meant helping Greece to 
win its civil war, backing Turkey against 
Soviet pressure to subvert its indepen- 
dence, pressing for Soviet evacuation of 
northern Iran, buttressing or replacing 
a declining Britain in many of its his- 
toric positions, and trying to gain the 
co-operation of Arabs and Jews as well 
as of Turks and Iranians in “denying” 
the Middle East to the Soviets. 

This was, in American eyes, a defen- 
sive policy. The Middle East was part 
of the free world, Its peoples deserved 
protection and support against aggres- 
sion or subversion. Moreover, they oc- 
cupied what President Eisenhower called 
the most important strategic territory in 
the world, Soviet control of which would 
threaten the world balance of power and 
the security of the West. Two big rea- 
sons for the importance of territory, 
from the standpoint of American strat- 
egy, were that it provided strategic 
bomber bases—considered vital in those 
early years—for the global nuclear de- 
terrent and that it contained the world’s 
greatest resources in oil essential to the 
West in peace or in war. 


From STALIN TO BREZHNEV 


Traditional Russian policy of expan- 
sion to the south, dating from the 
Tsarist era and continuing under the 
Soviets, seemed more than adequate 
grounds for a policy of defense and de- 
nial, Stalin’s pressure on Russia’s 
southern neighbors and his reaching out 
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for footholds in the Dodecanese, Tripo- 
litania, and Eritrea in the Italian peace 
treaty negotiations confirmed it. There 
is no doubt that he was trying to extend 
Soviet control into areas adjacent to 
Soviet territory, as he had in Eastern 
Europe, and to establish the basis for a 
great-power role in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East. Yet his reac- 
tion to the strong Western opposition he 
met, which was to relax the pressure and 
concentrate his attention on foreign pol- 
icy objectives in Europe and the Far 
East, may also indicate certain things 
about Soviet aims and strategy that have 
persisted beyond his time: that the 
Kremlin had no schedule of advance or 
conquest, that the Middle East was not 
at the top of its priority list, that policy 
depended upon opportunities, and that 
there was no desire to risk a military 
showdown with the United States. 

The new Soviet offensive in the mid- 
1950s was far more intelligently con- 
ceived and executed than was Stalin’s in 
the mid-1940s. Khrushchev’s strategy 
was primarily a manipulation of local 
forces to the detriment of Western posi- 
tions rather than a campaign to intimi- 
date local governments or to make gains 
through negotiations with other outside 
powers, although he did not entirely 
neglect these other means. In brief, the 
Soviets exploited the new, dynamic Arab 
nationalism and its distrust of the West. 
They supported Arab regimes that were 
dedicating their efforts to revolutionary 
change, as opposed to the more conserva- 
tive regimes which were closely associ- 
ated with the West. For the first time 
they fully endorsed Arab positions in 
the conflict with Israel, thus gaining 
favor throughout the Arab world at the 
expense of the United States, the patron 
of Israel. 

Khrushchev’s strategy was bound to 
succeed even if the Western powers had 
remained united and had been more 
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skillful in their diplomacy. By meet- 
ing Abdel Nasser’s need for massive de- 
liveries of modern arms in 1955, he 
broke the Western arms monopoly and 
established the Soviet Union as the lead- 
ing outside power in Egypt, the strongest 
and most influential of the Arab states. 
By taking up the role of arms supplier 
and protector of chronically unstable 
Syria, he acquired a position of influ- 
ence which survived several changes in 
the international status and internal 
regime of that country. In the Suez 
affair of 1956, Soviet policy paralleled 
that of the United States in helping to 
frustrate the Anglo-French adventure, 
but profited much more from the conse- 
quent decline of British and French 
prestige and influence. Soviet influence 
gained additional ground among Arab 
states through the Syrian crisis of 1957 
anc. the Iraqi revolution of 1958. 

Khrushchev’s presence in May 1964 
with Nasser at the ceremony marking 
the completion of the first stage of the 
high dam at Aswan was symbolic, as 
was the dam itself, of the position the 
Soviet Union held as the friend and sup- 
porter of Arab aspirations for a brighter 
future. The United States had also 
been helping Egypt on a large scale in 
the early 1960s, mainly through the 
food-for-peace program. But the sym- 
bal of America’s position was not a huge 
dam, but the burned out building of the 
U.S. Information Agency, destroyed 
later in that same year of Khrushchev’s 
visit by a Cairo mob, presumably en- 
raged by America’s colonialist actions in 
the Congo. 

Khrushchev’s successors, in justifying 
his ouster, found him guilty of “hare- 
brained schemes” which they did not 
describe, but it was known that they 
resented his personal handling of rela- 
tions with foreign countries, including 
the making of commitments to Egypt 
witLout reference to his colleagues in the 
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Presidium of the Communist Party. 
Judging from their subsequent actions, 
however, they approved the substance 
of his Middle Eastern policies. At a 
time when they were reviewing and cut- 
ting back on involvement in many parts 
of the Third World, they expanded 
their efforts and deepened their commit- 
ments in that region. This added con- 
centration has been evident in military 
dispositions, in economic outlays and 
commitments, and in a broad and active 
diplomacy. By describing in general 
terms what these moves have been, we 
may have some basis for conclusions on 
where the Soviet Union stands and what 
problems it poses to the United States. 


Tse Mirrrary BULD-UP 


The facts of the Soviet naval expan- 
sion in the Mediterranean are clear in 
their general outline, although of course 
the specifics on numbers and types of 
ships and facilities are always changing. 
Beginning in the mid-19603s the Soviet 
Union began to assign units, mainly 
from its Black Sea fleet, to the Medi- 
terranean on a continuing basis. A 
permanent Mediterranean squadron thus 
came into being, first depending on cer- 
tain sheltered spots on the high seas for 
refueling and replenishment, later able 
to make use of facilities in Alexandria, 
Port Said, Latakia, and other ports 
through the courtesy of the governments 
of Egypt and Syria. The squadron has 
ranged in size from about twenty ships 
to upwards of sixty, depending on the 
season and on the political climate. The 
surface ships include guided-missile 
cruisers and frigates, destroyers, and on 
occasion, one or two helicopter carriers. 
At any given time the Soviet navy will 
have a smaller number of submarines in 
the Mediterranean, where their move- 
ments can be coordinated with those of 
the surface squadron. 

What does all this mean in military 
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terms? It cannot mean very much if 
one is thinking of a major war between 
the two superpowers. In that event, 
the mission of the Soviet squadron would 
be to do as much damage as possible 
before being put out of action. It has 
had a major handicap in lack of air 
power, although the use of aircraft based 
in friendly littoral states could provide 
a partial remedy. Even so, in direct 
combat the squadron would be no match 
for the U.S. Sixth Fleet, supported by 
allied naval forces which are not negli- 
gible. In any case, the Mediterranean 
would hardly be a central theater in a 
general nuclear war, but neither would 
it be a comfortable place for anyone’s 
naval vessels. 

One gets a better perception of the 
purposes of the Soviet ships in the 
Mediterranean by looking at the global 
strategic balance between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. After 
the Cuban fiasco in 1962, the Soviet 
leadership decided on a twofold arms 
buildup to gain a position of equality. 
In strategic weapons it set out to close 
the gap, so that it would have at least 
effective parity with the United States. 
In conventional arms and general pur- 
pose forces it undertook an expansion, 
largely in naval forces, so as to develop 
z capacity to exert military power on 
ell the seas and all the continents. In 
other words, the Soviets decided to cast 
cff the limitations of being only a con- 
tinental land power and a global nuclear 
power. Experience had taught them 
that they needed something more: 
fexible power which could be brought 
to bear at points on the globe far re- 
moved from the homeland. Khrushchev 
had adopted a policy of competition 
with the West throughout the Third 
World, but he had been unsuccessful be- 
cause he did not have the military capa- 
bilities to support it. 

For such a strategy the placement of 
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naval units in the Mediterranean was a 
necessary first step, because the inland 
sea was a corridor to the Atlantic 
through Gibraltar and to the Indian 
Ocean through the Suez Canal—when- 
ever it might be opened. The visits of 
Soviet naval vessels to the Indian 
Ocean, which began in 1968, and the 
holding of maneuvers spread over sev- 
eral oceans at once, to say nothing of 
bombastic speeches of Soviet admirals, 
were indications of the global character 
of Soviet naval planning, construction, 
and strategy. 

To return to the local scene, the So- 
viet naval presence in the Mediterra- 
nean, and on a smaller scale in the Red 
Sea, Persian Gulf, and Indian Ocean, 
has had the specific purpose of buttres- 
sing Soviet freedom of action and limit- 
ing that of the United States. For years 
the Sixth Fleet had been useful in a 
kind of aircraft-carrier diplomacy: in 
critical situations it had been moved to 
this point or that to serve as a warning 
to one government or as a sign of en- 
couragement to another. The landing 
in Lebanon in 1958 was quick and easy 
because the Sixth Fleet was right there. 
The presence of the Soviet squadron 
means that the Mediterranean is no 
longer an American lake. Thus it might 
itself engage in the same kind of di- 
plomacy through the demonstration of 
power, or it might by its existence or 
interposition make such action impossi- 
ble for the Sixth Fleet. 

Whether the United States could or 
would again do what it did in 1958 is 
questionable, and perhaps the presence 
of the Soviet squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean would not be the main factor in 
such a decision. The use of the Sixth 
Fleet as part of the political strategy 
aimed at discouraging Syria from mov- 
ing armed forces into Jordan in Septem- 
ber 1970, however, indicated that Wash- 
ington did not feel unduly hampered. 
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The real value to the Soviets of their 
naval force, in anv event, lay in its con- 
tiruing political influence. It gave com- 
fort to friends and created doubts and 
fears among others. It was physical 
evidence of the Soviet Union’s status as 
a Mediterranean and Middle East 
power, one which had to be reckoned 
with in any major international deci- 
sicns in that area. 


THE POLITICAL STRATEGY 


No simple explanation—whether one 
searches for it in geography or in Peter 
the Great’s will or in the doctrine of 
Lenin—will provide the key to the aims 
and the conduct of Soviet policy in the 
Middle East. As a great power, Russia 
in its tsarist and soviet forms has had 
strategic interests to advance and to 
protect in its competition with rival 
powers. On the defensive side, it has 
striven to maintain control of the Black 
Sea; to have the doors to its house, the 
Turkish Straits, in safe hands, prefera- 
bly its own; and to prevent the countries 
on its southern borders from being used 
by other powers to threaten Russian se- 
curity. On the offensive side, the Rus- 
sian Empire had a history of southward 
expansion that included domination and 
annexation of non-Russian peoples. The 
Soviet Union, in its quest for friendly 
gcvernments co-operating closely with 
the socialist states, has tried to estab- 
lish with such governments positions of 
preponderant influence approaching con- 
trol on all matters of importance to So- 
viet interests. 

Since the Second World War, Soviet 
policy in the Middle East cannot be 
considered other than in relation to the 
global balance and competition with the 
United States. Thus, its push intc the 
Middle East has taken place in a period 
when that region was a Western, increas- 
ingly an American, sphere of influence. 
Stalin’s attempts in the early postwar 
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period were aimed at establishing some 
advance positions at a time when the 
Western powers were tired, uncertain of 
themselves, and desirous of Soviet co- 
operation in reaching peace settlements 
in Europe and elsewhere. He failed, 
and when his successors later returned to 
the charge, they faced a Middle East 
being organized against them. 

Greece and Turkey were in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Iran, emerging from the stormy period 
of Mohamed Mosaddeq which demon- 
strated the limits of anti-Western na- 
tionalism and the weakness of Soviet 
influence, was making its peace with the 
West. The United States and Great 
Britain were sponsoring a new military 
alliance of countries of the Northern 
Tier—that is, the countries closest to 
the Soviet Union—and they were nego- 
tiating with Egypt for a basis on which 
to bring the Arab states into the general 
pattern of regional defense. American 
naval power was dominant in the Medi- 
terranean, and American strategic air 
power with its targets in the Soviet 
Union had bases in several Middle East- 
ern countries, not to mention the nu- 
clear punch of the Sixth Fleet. America 
and Britain controlled most of the oil 
industry of the Persian Gulf and guarded 
it with their military dispositions and 
special relations with the governments 
of that region. 

In determining their policies, it was 
an academic question whether the aim 
of the Soviet leaders was to dominate or 
take over the Middle East. The prob- 
lem as they saw it was to do something 
to modify the existing situation of 
American domination: to protect their 
own security, to build up Soviet influ- 
ence and reduce that of the United 
States, and to tip the global balance in 
their favor. They adopted a strategy 
aimed not at communist revolution, but 
at finding common ground with Middle 
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East governments in terms of those gov- 
ernments’ self-interests. The approach, 
except to Israel, was the warm sunshine 
oi détente and co-operation, with only 
occasional relapses into the chilling lan- 
guage of nuclear threats. 


Tue NORTHERN TIER 


Within weeks after Stalin’s death, 
Soviet diplomats were assuring Turkey 
and Iran that the Soviet government 
was changing old attitudes and seeking 
an atmosphere of co-operation. Moscow 
gave up claims to Turkish territory it 
had maintained since 1945, and to Iran 
it offered to settle old controversies con- 
cerning the exact location of the border 
and other matters. Turkey and Iran 
welcomed the new signs of détente, 
which were accompanied by no demands 
that would compromise their sovereignty 
or alter their ties with the West. They 
were by no means won over by friendly 
words, however, and cautiously awaited 
further developments. The gains made 
by Moscow in the Arab world in the 
next few years tended to increase their 
fears rather than their confidence in the 
benevolent intentions of the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

The Suez crisis of 1956 and the ten- 
sion over Syria in 1957, marked as they 
were by Soviet threats of nuclear devas- 
tation and emphasis on the primary se- 
curity interest of the USSR in the coun- 
tries on its southern borders, did not 
encourage thoughts of neighborly dé- 
tente. The revolution of 1958 in Iraq, 
with its apparent gain for Soviet influ- 
ence, was a blow to Turkey and Iran as 
well as to the West, for they had been 
linked with Iraq in the Baghdad Pact. 
Even so, they were not unmindful that 
the Soviet Union, like it or not, was 
increasing its power in the Middle East 
and that close alignment with the West 
might not be the full answer to their 
security problems. The Shah of Iran, 
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before signing a security agreement 
with the United States in March 1959, 
gave lengthy consideration to a Soviet 
counteroffer of a treaty of friendship 
and nonageression. 

The Soviet strategy toward the North- 
ern Tier states became increasingly clear 
in the 1960s. It was, as a first stage, to 
establish a more normal relationship, 
settle irritating disputes, and build up 
trade; second, to weaken the military 
alignment with the United States and 
NATO through reducing fear and estab- 
lishing the habit of co-operation; then, 
through cultivating the theme of inde- 
pendence, capitalizing on friction with 
the West, and offering diplomatic sup- 
port where possible, to bring about a 
choice for neutrality between the blocs, 
a situation similar to that of the inter- 
war period; finally, and this stage was 
far over the horizon, to find the means 
whereby Turkey and Iran would, like 
Egypt, move toward a general align- 
ment with the Soviet Union against the 
United States. 

Khrushchev did not register any strik- 
ing success even with the first stage of 
this strategy, but his successors found 
the ground more fertile. The Turks had 
experienced a bitter disillusionment in 
1964 when the United States held them 
back from intervening by force in Cy- 
prus and did it in a way they found 
brutal and offensive. Then they found 
themselves alone when the U.N. debated 
the Cyprus question. The effects were 
felt immediately in Turkish foreign pol- 
icy and in Turkish-Soviet relations. 
High-level visits took place on both 
sides. The Soviet Union extended cred- 
its for several large new industrial plans 
in Turkey, aid wnich was especially 
welcome in view of the downward trend 
in U.S. military and economic aid to 
Turkey; and the Soviets, without 
abandoning their support of the inde- 
pendence of Cyprus, found a formula 
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with respect to the rights of the Turkish 
community there which Ankara deemed 
favorable to its cause. 

At the same time U.S.-Turkish rela- 
tions were encountering rough weather 
owing to differences on such matters as 
the status of American military forces 
in Turkey and the anti-American cam- 
paign of left-wing groups which occa- 
sionally broke out into violence. Under- 
neath it all was a feeling among many 
Turks that their country had been over- 
loyal to America and NATO at some 
cost to its independence. Why should 
not Turkey play the game of détente 
with the Russians? Its NATO allies 
were already doing so. Both major po- 
litical parties continued loyal to the 
Western alignment, relying on it for ulti- 
mate security against the Russians. 
But neutrality, a policy which had 
served Turkey well in World War II 
and before, was no longer out of mind. 
A decision to allow the Soviet Union to 
transport arms and other equipment by 
truck across Turkey to Syria, which the 
Turkish government took in 1970, would 
have been unthinkable in earlier years 
of the cold war. 

Soviet-Iranian relations developed in 
much the same way. The large Ameri- 
can aid program to Iran came to an end 
in 1967 by mutual agreement. The 
Shah, whose voice was decisive in both 
domestic and foreign policy, welcomed 
the advent of a-new stage in which Iran’s 
economy could go forward on its own 
without foreign aid—but with the help 
of huge oil revenues, an advantage Tur- 
key did not have. He took pride in 
Jran’s independent position and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate it by making his 
own rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. He was the first head of a non- 
communist state to visit Moscow after 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
He concluded a series of agreements in- 
cluding the purchase cf military equip- 
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ment and some rather spectacular eco- 
nomic deals including Soviet aid in 
building a steel industry near Isfahan 
and an arrangement for the sale by Iran 
of natural gas with shipment to Russia 
through a pipeline the Russians would 
help to build. The pipeline is in opera- 
tion today. 

Iran has continued to look to the 
United States for its supply of modern 
arms, including F-4 Phantom aircraft. 
It has held to its security agreement with 
the United States, just as Turkey has 
held to its similar treaty and to NATO. 
Both countries still look to America as 
the ultimate guarantor of their security, 
although their leaders must have won- 
dered about America’s mood of with- 
drawal from foreign commitments and 
about how the Nixon Doctrine might be 
applied to the Middle East. 

The Northern Tier, throughout the 
past twenty-five years, has served as a 
barrier to direct territorial contact be- 
tween the Soviet Union and its allies 
and clients in the Arab world. The So- 
viets have succeeded in softening the 
barrier, but they have not found it easy 
to proceed from the first step of im- 
proved relations with Turkey and Iran 
to the next step of their abandonment of 
military ties with the West and adop- 
tion of neutrality. Their striking suc- 
cesses have been with Arab countries of 
the southern tier. 


ARAB NATIONALISM AND SOVIET POLICY 


Soviet policy and Arab nationalism 
began to discover each other when it 
became apparent that they had some 
common enemies. Khrushchev showed 
the Arabs that the Soviet Union could 
be an alternative to the West, as a 
source of arms and other aid, a balanc- 
ing factor against Western domination, 
and an ally against Israel. Abdel Nas- 
ser was delighted, when the opportunity 
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came, to bring Soviet influence into the 
Middle East. He did so for Egyptian 
anc Arab purposes as did the leaders of 
Syria, Yemen, Iraq, and other Arab 
states, But the Soviets were extending 
their influence for their own purposes. 
It was a working relationship from which 
both sides profited, but neither had full 
faith and trust in the other. 

The Soviet Union made Egypt the 
center of its Middle Eastern strategy. 
At the land bridge between Asia and 
Africa and in control of the water link 
from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean, its location had made it a key 
strategic area throughout history. The 
most populous of the Arab states, it had 
a political and cultural primacy which 
Nasser had asserted vigorously. A 
strong position in Egypt and a close tie 
with Nasser would obviously serve So- 
viet interests well. Syria also was the 
subject of the Kremlin’s special atten- 
tion, for though it lacked strength, it 
hac a strong tradition of Arab national- 
ism going beyond its borders, and its 
radical politics opened it up to com- 
munist influence. The Soviet leaders 
swallowed the merger of Syria with 
Egypt in 1958, although they did not 
like it; and after Syria broke away 
again and later fell under Ba’th party 
leadership, they were back again dis- 
playing a considerable interest in Syrian 
politics and an extraordinary sensitivity 
concerning its international position. 

After the happy combination of Soviet 
diplomacy and Arab nationalism pro- 
duced a series of political victories in 
the 1950s, relations between Nasser and 
Khrushchev struck some sour phases at 
the end of the decade because of the 
activities of communists—Nasser called 
them. “agents of a foreign power”—in 
the new United Arab Republic Yet 
bota sides were wise enough to limit the 
dispute to random insults. The mar- 
riage of convenience was worth preserv- 
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ing. The Soviet leadership, without 
committing their country to support of 
all Nasser’s adventures—for example, 
his intervention in Yemen in the 1960s 
—kept the position of main supplier of 
arms and patron of the Arab peoples in 
the conflict with Israel. 

The events of 1967 were decisive, both 
in exposing the weakness of the Soviets’ 
position and in confirming their inten- 
tion to increase their involvement rather 
than scale it down. The origins of the 
Six-Day War have not been entirely 
clarified, but it is evident that Soviet 
representatives stimulated Nasser’s 
early moves which brought on the crisis, 
apparently in the expectation of a gaudy 
political victory for both Cairo and 
Moscow. But the game got out of 
hand; Nasser went too far and suffered 
a crushing military defeat which the 
Kremlin, by proving unable to prevent 
it, shared with him. The Soviets then 
decided to start again, to replace Egypt’s 
and Syria’s lost equipment and restore 
some semblance of a balance against 
Israel, and at the same time to confirm 
their dependence on the USSR as the 
one mighty friend of the Arab cause. 


Dors THE USSR Want AN ARAB- 
ISRAEL SETTLEMENT? 


The history of the efforts to turn the 
cease-fire of June 1967 into a durable 
peace settlement are fairly well known, 
but the policy of the Soviet Union 
through all the ups and downs of that 
process remains cloaked in some mys- 
tery. After its early and unsuccessful 
attempts in the U.N. to get a resolution 
calling for Israel’s unconditional with- 
drawal from all occupied territories, the 
Soviet government voted for Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November 
1967 which tied withdrawal to other 
agreements, including the ending of any 
state of war or belligerency and the ac- 
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ceptance of the right to exist of all states 
in the area. 

On several occasions, while the U.N. 
Representative, Gunnar Jarring, has 
been pursuing his mission of working 
for an agreement between the parties 
and while the subject has been up for 
discussion among the four powers—the 
USSR, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France—or directly be- 
tween the two—the USSR and the 
United States—Soviet spokesmen have 
specifically said yes, they do want a po- 
litical settlement. They have listed 
some of the terms, including provision 
for a withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
occupied territories in stages, tied to 
actions and obligations undertaken on 
the Arab side. 

At the same time a succession of gov- 
ernmental and press statements have put 
the Soviet government squarely behind 
the Arab demand for immediate accep- 
tance by Israel of the obligation to 
withdraw from all territory taken in 
1967; this demand is accompanied by 
unrestrained denunciations of Israel’s 
past and continuing aggressions, its 
criminal violation of Arab rights, and 
its collusion with American imperialism. 
Policy statements carry more weight 
than propaganda, but the latter may 
give some clue to what the former may 
mean. It appears highly unlikely that 
the Soviets will push the Arab states, in 
particular Egypt, to accept any com- 
promise settlement the Egyptian leader- 
ship itself does not like. This was the 
conclusion that had to be drawn from 
the Soviet-American negotiations of 
1969, and there seems no reason to 
change it. 

The Soviet willingness to see a real 
settlement is at least open to question. 
The initiative taken by the United 
States in 1971, aimed at getting an in- 
terim agreement to include a limited Is- 
raeli withdrawal and a reopening of the 
Suez Canal, evoked interested responses 
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from both sides. It showed that the 
Egyptian government was ready to ex- 
plore the possibilities for reasons of its 
own, and that because the United States 
could deal with both sides and the Soviet 
Union with only one, the Soviet position 
was not invulnerable. The U.S. initia- 
tive ran into snags with both Egypt and 
Israel and never came to a test of So- 
viet policy. But the Soviet reaction to 
it seemed to indicate that only by the 
continuance of conflict and thereby of 
Egyptian dependence could Moscow 
count on consolidating and extending its 
gains. This factor has overshadowed 
even the obvious Soviet interest in the 
reopening of the Canal, 


THE PUZZLE oF Soviet PoLicy 


The record of Soviet action in the 
Middle East has been subject to widest 
interpretation among Western observ- 
ers. Some see a pattern of penetration 
moving consistently to domination of the 
Mediterranean, establishment of bases 
and satellite states there and in the 
Middle East, control over the area’s vast 
oil resources, and envelopment of West- 
ern Europe from the south. Others see 
the Kremlin as essentially opportunistic, 
pushing ahead where doors are open, 
trying to cut down American influence 
while increasing its own, but always 
counting the risks and costs and keeping 
its eye on its own priorities, which are 
at home, in Europe, and in the Far East. 

What are the consistent lines of So- 
viet conduct? First, they have staked 
a great deal on the regime in Egypt. 
When in 1970 Israeli raids shook 
Nasser’s rule to its foundations, the So- 
viets came to the rescue by sending their 
own pilots and missile crews along with 
new deliveries of Soviet equipment. We 
can assume that the same commitment 
runs to the government of Anwar Sadat. 
The Soviet-Egyptian treaty of May 
1971, without saying it in so many 
words, confirms it. Second, however, is 
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the element of restraint. The Soviet 
leadership has not encouraged Egypt to 
resume the war against Israel. It wants 
neitner to risk the consequences of a 
fourth round, nor to see a settlement 
reached under US. auspices. Third, 
Soviet responses to American proposals 
on the main principles of an Arab-Israel 
peace and on the need to control arms 
shipments to the contending parties have 
been consistently negative. 

The Middle East has been a region of 
extraordinary opportunities for the So- 
viet Union. It has exploited those op- 
portunities and will exploit others that 
appear. Its leaders are undoubtedly en- 
couraged by the American public mood 
of weariness with overseas commitments 
and involvement, but they cannot count 
on an open road. They know from their 
own experience with Arab states that 
their whole position rests on regimes 
which have proved unsuccessful in war 
and unstable in peace. 

The Soviet search for a more solid 
institutional basis for durable ties and 
lasting influence goes on. The alliances 
with radical Arab leaders seeking help 
in their campaigns against the West and 
against Israel have paid dividends, but 
they grew out of circumstance and can 
be changed by it; even the fifteen-year 
treaty with Egypt, an attempt to give 
continuity to the relationship, was the 
product of a special and perhaps transi- 
tory situation. Elaborate Soviet theo- 
ries about the historic role of progres- 
sive elements or national democratic 
states in the Middle East taking the 
noncapitalist path have proved more 
useful as ideological justification for 
Soviet foreign policy than as an accepted 
basis for common action. The socialism 
of Egyptians, Syrians, or Algerians bears 
little resemblance to the “scientific” 
variety practiced in the Soviet Union. 
The mass organizations organized in 
Arab states have never served either 
those regimes or the Soviets in the 
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manner of a proper, Soviet-style, ruling 
party. 

As for the local communist parties, 
they have proved to be weak reeds. 
Their participation in politics has been 
on the sufferance of nationalist leaders, 
and when they have come near to seizing 
power, as they did in Iraq or Sudan, 
they have been chopped down. As 
new nationalist leaders have appeared 
on the scene—Qadhdhafi, Boumedienne, 
Numayri, or even Sadat—the Islamic 
strain appears stronger than the social- 
ist, and the distrust of Russia as an 
imperialist power may begin to match 
that felt for the United States. 

The very uncertainty about Soviet 
policies increases the difficulty for the 
United States in determining its own. 
The détente in Soviet-American rela- 
tions marked by the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks and by the Berlin agree- 
ment has not spread to the Middle East. 
In that region, moreover, no such clear 
line of division between blocs exists as 
in Europe: while some countries are 
formally aligned with one side or an- 
other, most of them are not, with result- 
ing uncertainty or danger. American 
fatigue over foreign responsibilities and 
reconsideration of commitments may 
lead the Soviet Union or Middle Eastern 
governments to question this country’s 
resolution or staying power. The situa- 
tion contains elements of surprise and 
of overnight crisis, partly because the 
two outside powers are not sure how far 
their own and each other’s vital inter- 
ests and commitments go, partly because 
they do not exercise control of local 
forces and conflicts which can draw them 
into confrontation. But crisis diplo- 
macy will be no substitute for long-term 
steadiness of purpose and flexibility of 
means. The Soviet Union is in the 
Middle East to stay. The real question 
is how to make sure that its presence 
takes forms that are tolerable to the 
security of others. 


Where We Stand 


By PARKER T. Hart 


ABSTRACT: If the Soviet Union, with its burgeoning mili- 
tary presence, is in the Middle East to stay, so also is the 
United States. Its basic interests in the area are deeply 
rooted and are met by the desire of most states to retain a 
defense or economic tie with us. Our interests center in 
the strength of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
(NATO’s) south east wing and consequently in our allies of 
the Northern Tier—Greece, Turkey, and Iran. Of these 
three countries, Turkey is the rock on which all else depends. 
Its defense requirements, which cannot be sustained by its own 
infant industries, are now being neglected by the United States, 
while those of Greece are being opposed by irresponsible 
pressure in American political circles. An Arab-Israel settle- 
ment, which would immensely serve NATO security require- 
ments, continues to elude us, again largely owing to domestic 
political pressures against the well-grounded Rogers Plan, 
bringing dangers of further polarization of key Arab states 
against us. An outright alliance of the United States with 
Israel, which might be indicated to military planners by the 
latter’s demonstrated prowess in arms, would not serve Ameri- 
ca’s or NATO’s security purposes, since Israel’s forces are de- 
ployed against Arab states with whom it is not in our interests 
to be hostile. With or without an abatement of the Arab-Israel 
quarrel, the United States should quietly develop educational, 
technological, and investment links with various Arab states, 
especially of the Maghrib and the Gulf, where Soviet assistance 
is by no means adequate to meet the degree and quality of local 
demand for modernization and development. 
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WHERE WE STAND 


F THE Soviet Union is in the Middle 
East to stay, so also, I believe, is the 

United States. The American presence 
and the nature of American policy in 
North Africa and western Asia, both 
transformed since World War H, have 
taken on dimensions which have fluctu- 
ated and changed, but are almost cer- 
tain to remain large in the years to 
come. The reasons lie in the strength 
and depth of American strategic concern 
and in the desire of the region’s peoples 
to preserve a degree of American 
interest. 

The interests of America and of the 
area itself are by no means congruent. 
However, they cross sufficiently to en- 
sure a continuing relationship. On our 
side, as long as the USSR so develops 
and improves its mighty forces in Cen- 
tral Europe and the Mediterranean that 
they constitute a permanent threat, the 
oriertation of west Asia and North 
Africa will be of fundamental impor- 
tance to a sound North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) defense. Only a 
comprehensive East-West disarmament 
plus a genuine abandonment of Soviet 
intentions to expand its perimeter of 
control—both of which are beyond our 
capacity to foresee-—could lighten the 
active concern of the United States over 
the politico-military alignment of this 
vast region. 

Among the area countries themselves, 
Western military power affords self- 
assurance to those of our allies (Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran) who within a genera- 
tion have experienced Russian aggres- 
siveness. The same is true of Israel and 
those Arab societies of committed anti- 
communist leadership which rely heav- 
ily upon Western ties. To those Arab 
governments which are activated by the 
greatest ostensible hostility toward the 
United States, a jealous sense of inde- 
pendence nevertheless calls for a balance, 
not an imbalance, of great power forces 
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at their doorstep. It also demands the 
right to orient their youth toward social- 
istic philosophies of their own, not 
Moscow’s determination. It tolerates no 
competition by outside political forces, 
even Arab, in their domestic programs. 

It is paradoxical but comprehensible 
that at this very moment of high Soviet 


‘military and political profile in the Arab 


world, with its exchanges of good-will 
visits between Ba‘thist and Soviet Com- 
munist party officials, Arab denuncia- 
tions of communism and of the recent 
Beirut Congress of Arab Communist 
parties have never been louder. This is 
particularly the case among the revolu- 
tionary Arab regimes of the Sudan and 
Libya; while those of Algeria, Egypt, 
and Syria have taken a leaf from the 
Soviet book. Like the USSR, they 
operate internationally on two levels. 
They retain military, trade, and political 
state-to-state ties of ostensible cor- 
diality with the USSR, but brook 
no transfer of this relationship into 
tolerance of Moscow’s agents within 
their body politic. 


Economic ties 


On the economic plane, a mutuality 
of American-Arab interests may appear 
far-fetched to the oil executive con- 
fronted with renewed and arbitrary de- 
mands for payment increases and for 
profit sharing by every producing state 
in which he operates a concession, 
Nevertheless, the over-all complemen- 
tary relationship between oil producing 
countries of the region and rising West- 
ern markets is increasing. It is the 
share of the profit and the fate of the 
individual foreign investor which are 
increasingly uncertain. Middle East 
governments find widening options in 
the selection of producing firms and 
marketing outlets as the demand for oil 
in the West spirals upward. The fact 
remains that despite a great increase in 
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Soviet bloc trade with Middle Eastern 
states since the end of the Stalin era, 
the leaders of these societies cannot 
forego what hard currencies can buy for 
their peoples. They cannot impose aus- 
terity on peoples which have languished 
for centuries in austerity. It is hard 
to say “tighten your belts”—and mean 
it—to those who have just now begun to 
taste modernization and development 
and are educating millions of their 
youth to manage more. A call to arms 
may electrify. A summons to forego 
development for any length of time is 
virtually impossible. 

Algeria’s and Egypt’s ostensibly so- 
cialist governments preside over inher- 
ently conservative and very Muslim 
societies which are at the same time 
determined to progress. In consequence, 
they are developing their business and 
technological bonds with the West while 
preserving their ties of military and 
economic assistance with communist 
powers. The pattern would be emu- 
lated in the Sudan, Syria, and the 
Yemen if stability in these countries 
became sufficiently credible to attract 
modest Western risk capital These 
states are now attempting to emit sig- 
nals of welcome to West Germany and 
other Common Market states. 

Risk capital, however, has to believe 
that the era of arbitrary and whimsical 
nationalizations has ended. The likeli- 
hood of this is dampened by such actions 
as the arbitrary and impetuous seizure 
of British Petroleum Company holdings 
in Libya in December 1971. The 
dilemma of maturing progressives is 
obvious: for every Anwar Sadat in the 
Arab East there is always a Qadhdhafi; 
for every moderate an extremist; for 
every gesture toward the West two 
threatening fists. Mixing his metaphors, 
an Arab official once tried to express his 
impatience in an insecure world: “We 
have been living on the edge of a preci- 
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pice; now we are about to make a great 
leap forward!” That is why the Ma- 
ghrib had to break ranks with Nasser 
and Libya and follow its own road after 
the Rabat Conference of 1969. 


Soviet bloc assistance 


Trade-and-aid with the Soviet bloc 
has lost its novelty after seventeen 
years of experience in the Middle East. 
Its limitations as well as its values have 
been roughly measured, and the person- 
nel accompanying it have as a whole 
been found wanting by the people of 
the area. As long-term visitors, they 
have spent little, and the overwhelming 
majority have learned little of the lan- 
guage of the country. Most have kept 
to their compounds after hours, playing 
it safe amid the watchful eyes of their 
commissars. In turn, the youth of the 
area have received mixed and not gen- 
erally favorable impressions from the 
educational opportunities they have 
accepted in the Soviet Union or Com- 
mounist China. 

It is primarily the continued availabil- 
ity of cheaply financed—but not very 
competitive—industrialization, packaged 
with technical assistance, that preserves 
the interest in bloc economic assistance 
of price-conscious Middle East minis- 
ters of production, short as they are of 
managerial talent and impatient to show 
quick progress in their programs. Prob- 
lems of spare parts, of lower than ex- 
pected performance characteristics, and 
of frequent failure to meet completion 
targets have renewed interest in West- 
ern industrial development—and at the 
very moment that the American people, 
as expressed in Congress, have signaled 
their unwillingness to continue large- 
scale aid to developing nations. The 
substitution will have to come from 
multilateral agency programs such as 
the World Bank and joint projects with 
a heavy investment by Western firms, 
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made to feel secure by stable policies 
of host governments and guarantees by 
inter-governmental agreements. 


TOWARD AN AMERICAN Poricy BASED 
ON THE NORTHERN TIER 


Although American Middle East pol- 
icy in the first fifteen years after World 
War II was excessively based on con- 
tainment in Europe and failed lamen- 
tably to recognize and befriend the 
forces of nationalism in the Arab world, 
this fact presents no reason today to 
jettison American area security pacts 
and even less, to weaken the Sixth Fleet. 
These made up the muscle of a positive 
American policy, and the muscle is still 
needed, although a lower political pro- 
file is both necessary and inevitable. 
That necessity is not primarily the re- 
sult of skillful Soviet exploitation of 
America’s policy dilemmas described 
earlier in this issue, but of the develop- 
ment of national strength and indepen- 
dence in the region, largely aided by 
our military and economic assistance. 

The postwar vacuum of power in the 
region has indeed disappeared. Greece 
has been rescued and, although politi- 
cally retarded, is economically sound. 
Iran is on its feet, confident, strong, and 
wealthy. Its relationship with the 
United States has matured to a tone of 
equality, but dependency on ultimate 
American power remains. Turkey, with- 
out benefit of oil, has made remarkable 
economic strides and has so carefully 
utilized American military aid that it 
has become the second largest ground 
force in NATO. Middle Eastern and 
North African states are no longer help- 
less entities. Many Arab states are 
confused in their goals, but are not 
without a voice or will to protect their 
interests. Nevertheless, the USSR has 
maintained and developed forces in 
Eastern Europe, the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus, and central Asia which have 
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the capacity to overwhelm by sudden 
assault the states on its southern border. 
The security of the Northern Tier de- 
pends on American deterrent power and 
American willingness to commit it in an 
emergency. That will can be doubted 
by any ally who reads the current Amer- 
ican press. The doubts can only be 
removed by the President, by his actions, 
and by his words. Unfortunately, the 
words and actions do not jibe and 
the result is an unclear and disturbing 
picture. 


Our fundamental interests 


In a region of gradually maturing but 
widely unstable regimes, American Mid- 
dle East policy has to take stock again 
of its fundamental interests and see 
where the new situation places them. 
These interests have always centered on 
ensuring, insofar as we are able to do 
so, the independence of the region from 
Soviet control. I say Soviet rather than 
Communist Chinese, for the latter is 
geographically too removed and its re- 
sources too limited, to be a determinant. 

The Northern Tier, as the area origi- 
nally threatened and later protected by 
American commitments, is still the key. 
Under the shelter of its strength and 
its American alliance, the Arab states 
have developed their nationalism suc- 
cessfully into independence, belaboring 
their grievances against the West while 
retaining closely controlled ties with the 
East. The danger to the flank of the 
Northern Tier, long feared as the result 
of Arab exasperation over Israel and 
strong Soviet support for the Arab cause, 
has grown but has not blossomed. 

However, the fact that no Arab state 
has become a Soviet satellite should be 
no cause for complacency in American 
policy. Over the long pull the United 
States appears unable to carry out a 
coherent national position with respect 
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to the Arab-Israel issue,’ to bring about 
a settlement, or even to support vigor- 
ously a unanimously adopted United 
Nations position. Owing to Israel-gen- 
erated domestic pressures, it is free to 
formulate but not to execute well- 
grounded policy decisions, such as the 
Rogers Plan. Discarding the term 
evenhanded of the Eisenhower period, 
our policy in its execution again emerges 
as pro-Israel, has lost its credibility in 
NATO as well as the Middle East, and 
is not advancing American security ob- 
jectives. 

For twenty-five years the United 
States has sought to ride the twin horses 
of Israel’s interests and Arab friendship 
with notable Jack of success. A con- 
tinuation of its policy in its present form 
appears likely to precipitate concrete 
alliance relationships which have been 
slowly germinating between the USSR 
and key Arab states, particularly the 
new Arab Confederation. Indeed, with- 
out becoming communist or satellites, 
full alliance appears to be the last card 
that Egypt, Syria, and Libya can now 
play. The ever possible elimination of 
King Hussein and bis small family could 
quickly radicalize East Jordan, already 
heavily Palestinian in the majority and 
in the elite of its population. 

Given inherent Arab weakness and 
proven Israeli strength, it undoubtedly 
tempts our military strategists to con- 
sider a formalized pact with Israel, af- 
fording us bases and outstanding tech- 
nical co-operation, vis-à-vis the USSR. 
Israel, however, although commonly re- 
ferred to as America’s ally, is not and 
cannot be in a position to play this role 


1. See Evan M. Wilson, “The American 
Interest in the Palestine Question and the 
Establishment of Israel,” Tae Anwars 401 
(May 1972), pp. 64-73: and Don Peretz, “The 
United States, the Arabs, and Israel: Peace 
Efforts of Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon,” 
Tue Annats 401 (May 1972), pp. 116-25. 
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for us. Its military forces, of proven 
excellence, are committed entirely to the 
government’s current policies—far from 
coinciding with our own-——and are de- 
ployed entirely against Arabs with whom 
it is not in America’s interest to be 
hostile. Further polarization of the 
region jeopardizes NATO security con- 
cerns and therefore those of the United 
States. 


American security alternatives 


Certain alternatives for American 
security action remain which would be 
necessary to exercise in any case. These 
center in the south east wing of NATO, 
the Mediterranean as a whole, Iran, and 
the Gulf. 

Because the Northern Tier states are 
inherently stronger militarily and so- 
cially than any of the societies to the 
immediate south except Israel, and be- 
cause they count for some seventy mil- 
lion people assisted in defense by moun- 
tainous terrain and closable Straits, they 
continue to offer America’s principal 
opportunity in regional strategy. These 
states need to be handled with greater 
than the present degree of care. They 
need to be reassured that their military 
strength is supported in Washington as 
a permanent feature of American policy, 
that our security commitments to them 
are iron-clad, and that our military co- 
operation and assistance will not flag 
under the pressure of rival demands for 
our attention and our funds. 

This is not the case today. Funds 
projected for military aid to Turkey, the 
rock on which NATO South East is 
built, have dropped far below the level 
to which they were pledged by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense John McNaughton 
in 1966, some $134 million per year for 
five years. These in turn were far below 
what was required to sustain the Force 
goals set by the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe. The cause appears 
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to lie primarily in a relative—and one 
may hope, temporary—lack of concern. 
The focus today centers on demands 
from Cambodia—where we are expend- 
ing heavy funds in a most uncertain 
gamble; from South Korea—where we 
are buying out our military presence by 
large military aid; and from Israel— 
where our Congress and all presidential 
candidates are more than eager to finance 
the Phantom F-4 and other weaponry 
regardless of the impact on U.N. efforts 
for an area settlement. 

Tran has the F-4 and can buy as many 
more as it needs. Greece will obtain 
it on credit in return for the home port 
privileges recently announced. Turkey’s 
industrialization is too small to become 
a base for indigenous production of 
sophisticated weaponry, and its general 
economic position does not admit of so 
gigantic a credit charge. The U.S. 
Military Assistance Program for Turkey 
has never been sufficient, since the F-4 
became operational, to permit inclusion 
of a grant for this item. Nevertheless, 
the F-4 is needed by Turkey more than 
by any other Northern Tier state, not 
to mention Israel, for it is a strike 
weapon of great power and versatility. 
Means must be found to provide it, for 
its adoption by Greece would generate 
irresistible pressure in Turkish military 
circles, given the watchful rivalry that 
underlies the delicate alliance between 
the two states. The unique relationship 
which the U.S. Department of Defense 
has traditionally had with the Turkish 
military establishment, always the power 
behind any government of Turkey, could 
otherwise be seriously undermined. 

Our relations with Greece are not 
understood in intellectual circles and 
much of the Congress, owing to an 
American domestic pressure which has 
distorted serious consideration of our 
long-term security. A number of Greek 
exiles and Greek Americans are violently 
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hostile to the Papadopoulos dictatorship 
and have long influenced American 
opinion against it through our media. 
However valid their arguments against 
the present Greek government, their 
resistance to military aid has no more 
justification in terms of American secu- 
rity than would a campaign to negate 
our 1970 treaty on base rights with 
dictatorial Spain. It should be noted 
in this connection that had the democ- 
racy of Papandreou or his successors 
been in power during the Cyprus crisis 
of November 1967, the Cyrus Vance 
mission would certainly have failed, and 
Greece and Turkey would have gone to 
war. At that juncture, only a dictator- 
ship controlling the Greek press could 
have acceded to Turkish demands for a 
withdrawal of Greek regulars from 
Cyrpus and thus avoided a Turkish 
landing on the island. 

Soviet strategic calculations are not 
seriously disturbed by considerations of 
ideological affinity. If the United 
States allows itself to be so disturbed in 
the case of Greece it will be reacting ir- 
responsibly. Security policies in the 
Mediterranean cannot rest on other than 
a constantly reviewed estimate of what 
is necessary for NATO’s survival. This 
statement is not made to defend the 
present government of Greece, which I 
hope will soon be replaced by a stronger 
and more statesmanlike democracy than 
that of George Papandreou and its tenu- 
ous successors. Rather, it is made to 
defend our interest in Greece’s military 
strength, as an integral part of NATO 
South East. Neighboring Bulgaria is a 
communist dictatorship of considerable 
military potential, wholly incorporated 
in and loyal to the Warsaw Pact. To 
accept the position that a deliberate 
weakening of Greece’s defense will force 
the overthrow of Papadopoulos and thus 
redound to the long-term advantage of 
democracy in NATO is to accept a ra- 
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tionalization by opinion less concerned 
with our security than with the internal 
politics of Greece. 

To a lesser extent, America has ex- 
perienced “fall-out” because of its close 
relationship with the Shah of Iran and 
the U.S.-Iranian bilateral defense agree- 
ment of 1959. Any support of the 
Tranian monarchy can be expected to at- 
tract condemnation by certain American 
liberal elements and by a large segment 
of Iranian student opinion in America. 
Azain the issue cannot be stated in terms 
of our power to transform Iran into a 
full-fledged democracy much less a re- 
public. However, it is within America’s 
capability to sustain that nation’s con- 
fidence, under our alliance, through a 
political evolution of its own making. 
There is no question that this policy 
since World War IT has raised Iran from 
helplessness to a degree of independence 
which has attracted Soviet respect—as 
well as Soviet interest in drawing Iran 
toward neutrality. 

The heart of the Northern Tier, how- 
ever, is Turkey, and here we must note 
that the fate of our alliance system does 
not rest entirely in our hands or in our 
capacity to maintain its military 
strength. It is dangerously dependent 
on a solution to the Cyprus riddle. A 
handful of Greek and Cypriot leaders 
have twice in the 1960s jeopardized the 
survival of NATO South East. The 
present inter-communal talks are hardly 
a subject for direct U.S intervention, 
but a watchful solicitude for objectivity 
in both Greece and Turkey is an Ameri- 
can policy imperative. It is one of the 
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most difficult tasks of modern diplomacy, 
as Phillips Talbot and I learned frst- 
hand in 1967.2 

The vigor of our northern alliances 
can be preserved indefinitely while the 
Arab-Israeli conflict winds its tortuous 
and sometimes agonizing way toward 
pragmatism, compromise, and ultimate 
reconciliation. There are Arab areas, 
also, wherein American policy can play a 
more constructive role—one of low-pro- 
file, as befits a great power which has 
sensitized the Arab world against it for 
twenty-five years. These are in the Gulf 
and the Maghrib. In these two ex- 
tremes of the Arab community the Pales- 
tine issue is felt and voiced but is not 
of first line, daily concern. The obses- 
sion for modernization and development, 
found everywhere in the area, is here 
less diluted by the compulsions of Arab- 
Israeli hostilities and allows for special 
American participation in the field of 
educational training, technological co- 
operation, and private investment. Both 
areas, being deeply Muslim, are instinc- 
tively opposed to atheistic ideologies, 
and for a long time communism in this 
terrain has found stony ground and 
America, a quiet opportunity. 

A solution to the Palestine issue would 
immeasurably help our policies through- 
out the Middle East. In its absence, a 
partnership in practical modernization 
is our sheet anchor in waters which will 
be rough for many years to come. 


2. Ambassador Talbot, now President of the 
Asia Society, New York, was accredited to 
Greece during the same period that I was 
Ambassador to Turkey. 
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Recent Trends in Ethnology: 1966-1970 


By Ropert T. ANDERSON 


HESE are stimulating times in any 

discipline, for never have so many 
been so active in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Certainly, the last few years 
have been exciting ones for ethnology, 
although it must be noted that economic 
cutbacks have had their harmful effect 
on research and training in the United 
States, where the war in Vietnam has 
amounted to a national disaster. Without 
question, American scientific productiv- 
ity is taking a downward turn. But 
there is a lag between investment in 
scientific pursuits and the payoff in 
publications. We are still earning prof- 
its on former investments. There is 
still a lot on which to report. 


FRENCH STRUCTURALISM 


In 1949, the anthropologist Claude 
Lévi-Strauss published his masterpiece 
on kinship, Les Structures élémentaires 
de la parenté. It should have attracted 
a lot of attention, if only because George 
P. Murdock brought out his Social 
Structure in the same year and Robert 
H. Lowie’s Social Organization had come 
out the year before. The topic of kin- 


ship had never been more to the front. 
Yet, the new book of Lévi-Strauss got 
only cursory attention, perhaps because 
it was written in a manner sufficiently 
abstruse to make it hard to work with, 
even for those who read French with 
ease. 

Over twenty years later, ideas gener- 
ated by Lévi-Strauss constitute the heart 
of French structuralism, an important 
trend in anthropological theory. The 
importance of the trend is suggested by 
the fact that as recently as 1969, a first 
English translation of Les Structures 
élémentaires was thought worth publish- 
ing* Further, the appearance of an 
English edition was deemed significant 
enough to warrant a lengthy review of 
the book as the lead article in an issue 
of the American Anthropologist, a very 
unusual event.? Later that same year, 

1. Claude Lévi-Strauss, The Elementary 
Structures of Kinship, trans. J H Bell, J R. 
von Sturmer, and R. Needham (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1969). 

2. Harold W. Scheffler, “The Elementary 
Structures of Kinship, by Claude Lévi-Strauss: 


A Review Article,” American Anthropologist 72 
(1970). 
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in a bulletin of the American Anthro- 
pological Association dedicated to cur- 
rent directions in anthropology, struc- 
turalism was identified as one of three 
major themes dominant today.’ 

The prominence presently given to 
structuralism seems disproportionate to 
its achievements. It is an approach that 
purports to offer an integrated body of 
theory. In fact, it is hard to see where 
it has done much more than provide a 
way of looking at certain phenomena, 
including marriage alliances in some so- 
cieties. 

In the perspective of Lévi-Strauss, the 
key to understanding society is to realize 
that men everywhere have placed a 
taboo on incest. Because of this, men 
nowhere can be self-sufficient in that 
one “commodity” they value the most, 
women. To get wives for themselves, 
they must find other men willing to give 
them their daughters. To provide hus- 
bands for their own daughters, they 
must give these women to other men. 
Social groups, in this perspective, are 
held together (allied) by the exchanges 
men make of women. The basic build- 
ing blocks of society, the “elementary 
structures,” become, then, the rules men 
have for regulating marital exchanges. 

Three basic kinds of exchange system 
have been identified. In one, two groups 
exchange women as cousin marries 
cousin. But not all cousins may 
marry; only cross cousins (father’s 


2, Henry A Selby. “Continuities and Pros- 
pects in Anthropological Studies,” in Ann 
Fischer, ed., Current Directions in Anthropol- 
ogy, American Anthropological Association 
Bulletin no. 3 (Washington, D C., 1970), p. 44. 

4. For a concise explanation of alliance 
theory, see International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, 1968, s.v. “marriage alliance”; 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, “The Family,” in Harry 
L Shapiro, ed, Man, Culture, and Society 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1956); 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, “Social Structure,” in 
A. L. Kroeber, ed., Anthropology Today 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953) 


sister’s child or mother’s brother’s child) 
may. The system is known as that of 
preferred bilateral cross-cousin marriage. 
It forms a restricted system of exchange, 
in the sense that two such groups can 
supply one another indefinitely without 
others being involved. 

In a second kind of exchange system, 
that based on matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, the preference is for a boy to 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. 
This has a man giving his women to a 
group from which he cannot receive 
women himself. He will, however, be 
given women from some other group, 
and that group for its part may receive 
from the group to which he gives. Such 
a system of marriage alliances is asym- 
metrical in the sense that one does not 
receive wives from those to whom one 
gives daughters. It is termed a general- 
ized exchange system by Lévi-Strauss, 
and may include a large number of 
groups. 

A third kind of system, that follow- 
ing a rule of patrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, combines features of the other 
two. 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, 
scholars have disputed the meaning and 
validity of these elementary structures, 
peppering the journals with highly tech- 
nical discussions of one aspect or an- 
other of cross-cousin marriage. The re- 
sult is, at times, a Mad Hatter’s tea 
party, in which Lévi-Strauss disagrees 
with his own interpreters, and nobody 
seems quite sure of what, if anything, 
the integrated body of theory amounts 
to. To date, at least, it does not seem 
to amount to much. Some recent com- 
mentators have been highly critical.” 

5. Edmund Leach, Lévi-Strauss (London: 
Wm. Collins Sons, 1970); Marvin Harris, The 
Rise of Anthropological Theory (New York: 
Crowell, 1968), pp. 510-12; Scheffler, Struc- 
tures of Kinship. See also, G. Homans and D 


M. Schneider, Marriage, Authority and Final 
Causes (New York: Free Press, 1955). 
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Recent TRENDS IN ETHNOLOGY 


Given the general disarray of struc- 
tural theory, how does one account for 
the interest it attracts? The answer, no 
doubt, is manifold. To some extent, 
the topic perpetuates a traditional inter- 
est of anthropologists in how kinship 
systems work. That alone is supportive. 
Above all, however, the popularity of 
structuralism appears to reflect a wider 
interest among intellectuals in the pos- 
sibility of identifying underlying, uncon- 
scious structures and the rules that may 
exist for transforming such structures 
into behavior on the conscious, observa- 
ble level. 

This broad intellectual trend finds 
expression in various disciplines. In 
linguistics, for example, it is seen in the 
attempt of Roman Jakobson to identify 
binary oppositions inherent in the com- 
munication process and underlying the 
codes which are languages as such.° Or, 
again in linguistics, it is seen in the 
search initiated by Noam Chomsky to 
discover the deep structures of language 
and the transformational rules which 
generate the surface structures of par- 
ticular language grammars.” Compara- 
ble efforts have been made in mythol- 
ogy, music, art, and literature.® 

In France, especially, structuralism is 
not merely a trend in anthropology; it 
is a philosophical system, a “unified 
field theory” which in the 1960s dis- 
placed existentialism as the dominant 
trend in man’s effort to understand him- 
self and his place in the universe. Lévi- 
Strauss stands out as the most promi- 
nent figure in this trend, for he may be 


6. Roman Jakobson, Gunnar Fant, and 
Morris Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analy- 
sis: The Distinctive Features and Their Cor- 
relates (Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1963), 
p 9. 

7 See Ved Mehta, “Onward and Unward 
with the Arts,” (linguistics), New Yorker, 
May 8, 1971. 

8 See Jacques Ehrmann, ed., Structuralism 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1970). 
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said to have shaped it, just as Jean- 
Paul Sartre may be said to have shaped 
existentialism. This makes Lévi-Strauss 
“one of the vital intellectual figures of 
the contemporary world,” to quote the 
prestigious panel on anthropology of the 
behavioral and social sciences survey 
carried out in the United States under 
the auspices of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the Social Science Re- 
search Council.® Yet, however interest- 
ing and exciting, structuralism relies on 
subjective methods which render con- 
clusions vulnerable to serious error. 
One may legitimately wonder how much 
will survive as useful after current 
enthusiasm wanes. 


ETHNOSCIENCE 


Always, anthropologists have con- 
sidered linguistics a very important part 
of their discipline. Not until recently, 
however, have a growing number begun 
to suggest that linguistics ought to con- 
stitute the organizing methodology of 
anthropology. It is a theme which 
seems to reverse accepted priorities. 

This new direction in anthropology 
has some roots well back in the history 
of the discipline, but it first began to 
take its present form with the appear- 
ance of a 1954 article by Kenneth Pike 
in which the concept of emics was intro- 
duced? As the term now is used, 
emics refers to efforts to elicit folk 
taxonomies, cognitive (mental) maps of 
the human universe which may vary 
greatly from one society to another, but 
which also may contain universal ele- 
ments. Emics, in short, has to do with 
“distinctions that are real and meaning- 
ful (but not necessarily conscious) to 


9 Allan H. Smith and John L. Fischer, 
eds, Anthropology (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970), p. 37. 

10. Kenneth Pike, Language in Relation to 
a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human 
Behavior, prelim ed, vol. 1 (Glendale, Calif.. 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1954). 
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the natives themselves.” 2+ The study of 
emics has been called ethnosctence. It 
has also been called emic analysis, com- 
ponential analysis, cognitive analysis, 
cognitive anthropology, formal ethnol- 
ogy, ethnolinguistics, ethnosemantics, 
and the new ethnography. 

As an attempt to get at basic, under- 
lying elements of behavior, ethnoscience 
shares its general orientation with 
French structuralism. In both, investi- 
gators search for deep structures. Both 
also grew out of linguistic theory. 
Ethnoscience, however, searches in a 
more distinctively linguistic way. Build- 
ing on the premise that language pro- 
vides the best data for inferring how 
people think (cognition), ethnoscientists 
use linguistic methods to uncover the 
contrasts and discriminations that are 
built into speech. Typically, they select 
a domain such as kinship, folk medicine, 
or ethnobotany, and then, within that 
domain, systematically determine the 
way in which elements of the domain 
are classified in folk usage. It is as- 
sumed that the resultant nomenclature 
represents how people actually think 
about things and events. 

Ethnoscience has been called the new 
ethnography because it constitutes an 
attempt to redefine the goals of cultural 
anthropology. It does this insofar as 
people are to be described in emic terms 
rather than in terms of the abstract 
categories of a scientific vocabulary. 
This is not to disavow the effort to dis- 
cover universals in human behavior, in- 
cluding cognition. It is not intended 
that we will talk about each culture only 
in terms of that culture’s own unique 
vocabulary. Rather, it is hoped that 
hitherto undiscovered universals will be 
found as new kinds of data are elicited. 

By the mid-1960s, ethnoscience had 

11. Marvin Harns, Culture, Man, and 


Nature: An Introduction to General Anthro- 
pology (New York: Crowell, 1971), p. 632 


attracted widespread attention through- 
out the profession. Three special publi- 
cations of the American Anthropological 
Association, for example, dealt exclu- 
sively or importantly with the topic.?? 
And this interest has become even 
stronger in the last five years. In recent 
symposia and surveys dealing with fron- 
tiers in cultural anthropology, ethno- 
science has stood out as a theme of 
major significance.” 

To some extent, the approach has 
been criticized on much the same 
grounds as French structuralism. The 
promise that efforts will lead to some 
kind of larger theoretical perspective is 
frustrated by results which seem merely 
to add to our understanding of very 
limited aspects of culture, such as a 
more precise description of the discrimi- 
nations that are inherent in a given 
kinship terminology. 

Recent work on color terminologies 
has been offered as an indication of the 
larger insights that ethnoscience may 
one day give.* In this work, attention 


focused on basic color terms such as,” 


for example, red (but not scarlet, which 
is a part of the red spectrum). From 
an examination of these terms in one 


12 A Kimball Romney and Roy Goodwin 
D’Andrade, eds, “Transcultural Studies in 
Cognition, special publication, American An- 
thropologsst 66 (1964); John J Gumperz and 
Dell Hymes, eds, “The Ethnography of Com- 
munication,” special publication, American An- 
thropologist 66 (1964); E. A Hammel, ed, 
“Formal Semantic Analysis,” special publica- 
tion, American Anthropologist 67 (1965). 

13 Paul Kay, “Some Theoretical Implica- 
tions of Ethnographic Semantics,” in Fischer, 
Current Directions in Anthropology; Ward 
H. Goodenough, “Fronters of Cultural An- 
thropology Social Organization,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 113 
(1969). See also, Stephen A. Tyler, ed., 
Cognitive Anthropology (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969). 

14. Brent Beilin, “A Universalist-Evolution- 
ary Approach in Ethnographic Semantics,” in 
Fischer, Current Directions in Anthropology. 
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hundred societies, Brent Berlin and Paul 
Kay discovered, to the surprise of every- 
one, that people did not vary emically 
as the old Sapir-Whorf hypothesis had 
long led us to believe. 

The particular way in which the color 
spectrum is cut up terminologically does 
nct vary randomly from one society to 
another. Rather, only a limited number 
of discriminations are found. No soci- 
ety has more than eleven basic terms, 
and every society with eleven breaks 
up the spectrum in very much a single 
way. Further, any society with fewer 
than eleven terms, and some have as few 
as two, tends to be essentially the same 
as any other society having the same 
number in the way it dissects the spec- 
trum, Every society with five terms, for 
example, distinguishes black, white, red, 
green, and yellow. Those with only two 
terms place all colors either in a black 
oz a white category. 

In itself, this is heady stuff. But the 
analysis went further. A correlation 
was discovered between level of evolu- 
tionary development and color vocabu- 
lary. Full vocabularies are found in 
complex societies (civilizations). More 
limited vocabularies occur in societies 
which are economically and technologi- 
cally less developed. What does one 
make of this? 

One does not conclude that people in 
simpler societies are not capable of 
making color discriminations. On thar 
point, the evidence is unequivocal. Such 
people make fine distinctions without 
difficulty, and these distinctions are 
built into their Janguage as a wide vari- 
ety of nonbasic terms. (The term 
Elood, for example, draws attention in 
part to redness.) It is not color discrimi- 
nation that is absent, it is a developed 
vocabulary for abstract terms. In 
short, living as close to nature as primi- 
tive people do, they apparently need to 
be more exact in their thought categories 
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than do civilized people. They have no 
need to speak abstractly of objects 
around them. 

Note how far these inferences have 
taken us. From an emic analysis of 
the sort which some have branded as 
theoretically sterile, Berlin and Kay 
have found a basis for suggesting that 
in simple societies individuals are less 
accustomed to thinking in abstract terms 
than are individuals in civilized soci- 
eties. A cross-cultural regularity in the 
relationship between the quality of 
thought and the level of technological 
development appears to have been 
identified. Is it really so? 

Without doubt, we will be some time 
in digesting these findings. Recent work 
of a different sort has also provided 
evidence that tribal people may, in some 
instances at least, be deficient in the 
capacity for abstract thought.% But 
others question this as a valid general- 
ization. From an emic analysis of 
Navajo language categories for objects 
at rest, Gary J. Witherspoon feels he 
has identified a highly developed ca- 
pacity for abstraction in the language 
of a relatively simple society. This 
leads him to a provocative challenge. 


Are the peoples whom we class as 
“primitive” really underdeveloped in ab- 
stract thinking or intellectual activity, or 
is it that we are just beginning to under- 
stand how they think? ... Are they 
primitive, or is our understanding of them 
primitive? 18 


If the results of one study can so 
contradict those of another, then surely 
it is premature to categorize unsophisti- 
cated or primitive people as poorly de- 


15. John Gay and Michael Cole, The New 
Mathematics and an Old Culture: A Study of 
Learning among the Kpeile of Liberia (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967) 

16. Gary J. Witherspoon, “Navajo Catego- 
ries of Objects at Rest,” American Anthropolo- 
gist 73 (1971), p. 121. 
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veloped in their capacity for abstract 
thought. We are just beginning to use 
ethnoscientific techniques to study this 
problem. But if the approach has not 
yet contributed all that it may to our 
understanding of culture, at least it no 
longer can be said to be theoretically 
sterile. 


CULTURAL MATERIALISM 


When Marvin Harris published his 
polemic on the rise of anthropological 
theory, he drew attention to a theme 
now widely attractive in the profes- 
sion.” The goal of anthropology as it 
first emerged, Harris argues, was to be- 
come the science of history. The explo- 
ration of blind alleys, however, has 
diverted anthropologists since the eight- 
eenth century from realizing the poten- 
tial of this enterprise. It is therefore 
high time we reset our course, and per- 
haps we will. “There are signs that 
the next generation of anthropologists 
may be prepared to .. . go on to ful- 
fil the Enlightenment’s dream of a 
science of history.” 1° 

Taking off from Karl Marx, Harris 
terms his approach cultural materialism. 
It differs from dialectical materialism in 
that both the ideological polemics of 
Marx and Engel and the metaphysics of 
Hegel are rejected. Insisting that 
cultural materialism must constitute a 
search for generalizations about culture 
—the nomothetic revival”—Harris also 
insists that it differs from “bourgeois” 
cultural idealism in that it is thoroughly 
positivist. ` Ethnoscience, French struc- 
turalism, and other approaches are 
rejected as nonscientific because they re- 


17. Marvin Harris, The Rise of Anthropo- 
logical Theory: A History of Theories of 
Culture (New York: Crowell, 1968) 

18 “The Rise of Anthropological Theory, 
by Marvin Harris,” in Current Anthropology 9 
(1968), p. 520. 
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gard culture as an abstraction. Culture, 
Harris insists, must be investigated as a 
materialistic reality.® The methods of 
anthropology must become completely 
empirical and logical. 

Cultural materialism, then, reflects 
an effort to push further a kind of theo- 
rizing that has taken place for years 
under the rubrics of cultural evolution 
or cultural ecology. Cultural evolution 
and ecology have a tendency to amount 
to the same thing, since modern evolu- 
tionists give priority to technological, 
environmental, and economic—that is, 
ecological—factors as basic forces in 
the adaptation and modification that 
gives shape to cultures.?? During the 
1960s, an earlier twentieth-century re- 
luctance to search for generalizations in 
terms of the regularities of evolutionary 
stages has been largely overcome. 
Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman R. 
Service, in particular, have drawn atten- 
tion to regularities in the cultures of 
hunting and gathering peoples, horti- 
culturalists, and others. Efforts have 
been made to apply these insights to 
technologically more developed societies 
as well, and new attempts have been 
made to identify laws of evolutionary 
development.” 


19. See Marvin Harris, The Nature of 
Cultural Things (New York: Random House, 
1964). 

20. See Leslie A. White, The Science of 
Culture (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1949); Leslie A. White, The Evolu- 
tion of Culture (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959); Juhan H. Steward, “Evolution and 
Process,” in A L. Kroeber, ed., Anthropology 
Today (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953). 

21 Elman R Service, Primitive Social Or- 
ganization: An Evolutionary Perspective (New 
York: Random House, 1962); Elman R 
Service, The Hunters (Englewood Cliffs, N J ` 
Prentice-Hall, 1966); Marshall D Sahlins, 
Tribesmen (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1968). 

22. Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman R. 
Service, eds, Evolution and Culture (Ann 
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It would be dull if there were no 
controversies, and modern evolutionary 
theory has not been dull. Harris, for 
example, is very critical of some of the 
concepts that have been offered.” Yet, 
there seems to be substantial agreement 
at this time that cultural ecologists and 
evolutionists are correct in insisting 
upon complex ecological factors as 
fundamental to the understanding of 
cultural differences and culture change. 
Even Harris concedes, with apparent 
reluctance, that: 


Insofar as Sahlins and Service follow 
White’s lead and emphasize the importance 
of energy quanta as a measure of general 
evolution, their discussion conforms to the 
cultural-materialist strategy and is unobjec- 
tionable, if highly programmatic.** 


It seems strange now, for those 
trained before the 1960s, to find an 
evolutionary perspective so widely taken 
for granted. Leslie A. White, in par- 
ticular, faced heavy criticism in earlier 
years for his insistence on taking this 
approach. Many of us were trained to 
regard cultural evolutionary theory as 
anathema. Above all, it used to be 
argued vehemently that living peoples, 
however simple technologically, could 
not be taken in any reliable way as 
representative of historic or prehistoric 
cultures at lower levels of evolution. It 
still is not clear to what extent one 
can make such equations.”° 





Ardor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 
1960). Note also, Julian H. Steward, Theory 
of Culture Change: The Metkology of Multi- 
linear Evolution (Urbana, IIl.: University of 
Illinois Press, 1955). 

23. Harris, Rise of Anthropological Theory, 
pp. 651-53, 

24, Ibid., p. 653. 

25. See Morton H. Fried, “On the Concepts 
of ‘Tribe’ and ‘Tribal Society; ” Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Science, ser. 2, 
28 (1966); Elman R. Service, “War and Our 
Contemporary Ancestors,” in Morton Fried, 
Marvin Harris, and Robert Murphy, eds, 
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But though we still question and test 
such historical comparisons, they inspire 
enough confidence now to constitute a 
widely used research strategy whereby 
living peoples who are generally similar 
in ecological adjustment are compared, 
as a way of identifying regularities 
which will be taken to hold for that level 
of development, and not necessarily for 
any other.2® One also sees the new 
legitimacy of evolutionary theory in the 
fact that it has been used recently in 
some cases as the organizational basis 
for writing books designed to introduce 
students to anthropology.** 


SYMBOLIC ANALYSIS 


It is one thing to identify well- 
established themes in contemporary an- 
thropological theory. It is quite another 
to identify themes which may be ex- 
pected to command attention in the near 
future. Foresight is much harder to 
come by than hindsight. Yet, at least 
one theme already is attracting the in- 
terest of a number of anthropologists, 
and may well be expected to attract 
still wider interest in the next few 
years. It has been identified by some 
as symbolic analysis.?* 

At present, symbolic analysis is taken 





War: The Anthropology of Armed Conflict 
and Aggression (Garden City, N.Y.: Natural 
History Press, 1968), pp. 166-67. 

26 For example, Richard A. Watson and 
Patty Jo Watson, Man and Nature: An An- 
thropological Essay in Human Ecology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1969), 

27. For example, James L. Peacock and A, 
Thomas Kirsch, The Human Direction: An 
Evolutionary Approach to Sosial and Cultural 
Anthropology (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1970). See also, Gerhard Lenski, Hu- 
man Societies: A Macrolevel Introduction to 
Soctology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 

28. George DeVos, “Problems and Research 
in Comparative Behavior,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 113 (1969), 
p. 353. 
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to include in its domain a potpourri of 
disparate phenomena.” It may include 
any study of language and communica- 
tion, psychological symbolism such as 
that investigated by Freud and Jung, 
or the relationship between elementary 
structures and folklore as this has been 
worked out by Lévi-Strauss. The ef- 
forts, however, that appear to me to 
have potential jor contributing a larger 
theoretical perspective on human be- 
havior and culture change have more 
specifically to do with studies that in- 
vestigate cultures as systems of symbols. 

Cultural symbolism is scarcely a new 
concern in anthropology.®° Yet only 
recently has it begun to enter impor- 
tantly into our thinking and to con- 
tribute a new perspective on the macro- 
processes of cultural continuity and 
culture change.™ Fundamental to this 
perspective is the observation that ac- 
culturation is not almost inevitable when 
societies are in contact with one another. 

Acculturation refers to the mutual 
borrowing that may take place between 
societies, such that their cultures be- 
come more alike than they were before 
the borrowing took place. When carried 
out to its logical conclusion, accultura- 
tion results in a single culture where 
formerly there were two or more. An- 
thropologists have tended to assume that 
acculturation will fail to take place pri- 
marily when isolation keeps one society 
ignorant of the other, or when ecologi- 
cal, perhaps political, hindrances inter- 
vene. Yet it is clear that this assump- 


29. DeVos, “Problems and Research,” pp. 
353-56. 

30. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
1934, s.v. “symbolism”; White, Science of 
Culture, pp. 22-39. 

31. For instance, Gerald Berreman, “Cul- 
tural Variability and Drift in the Himalayan 
Hills,” American Anthropologist 62 (1960); 
Michael Moerman. “Ethnic Identification in a 
Complex Civilization’ Who Are the Lue?” 
American Anthropologist 67 (1965) 
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tion is wrong. Societies may remain 
in contact over long periods of time, 
prevented neither by isolation nor econ- 
omy from acculturating, and yet little 
or no acculturation will take place. 
Clearly, other forces for the maintenance 
of cultural differentiation are very 
important. 

Forces for cultural differentiation, it 
is now clear, include the potentiality 
which culture traits possess to become 
symbols of social allegiance. When a 
trait is identified as a distinguishing 
characteristic of a people, it tends not 
to be borrowed by other- peoples to 
whom it might be otherwise diffused. 
If borrowed, a trait with that sort of 
symbolic load tends to be abandoned by 
the original possessors. Cultures, as a 
result, tend to stay different, even when, 
or better, precisely because, they are 
in close, persistent contact with one 
another. 

The movement of individuals between 
societies constitutes a regular feature of 
contact situations. It has generally 
been assumed that such movement func- 
tions as a mechanism of acculturation. 
Recent work suggests, once again, 
that widespread assumptions have been 
wrong.’ Social mobility need not re- 
sult in cultural borrowing, since the 
human personality is plastic enough to 
allow a mobile individual to be incorpo- 
rated into a culture different from that 
in which he was born. 

Basic culture theory is under attack 
by symbolic analysts. Traditionally, 
anthropologists have tended to regard 
a culture as the learned and shared 
heritage of a given, definable society 
which tends to diverge from that of 
other societies if it is isolated or becomes 
economically specialized, but otherwise 
tends to acculturate. When culture is 


32. For example, Peter Geiser, “The Con- 
temporary Ainu: A People in Search of a So- 
ciety,’ Human Organization 30 (1971). 
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analyzed as a system of symbols, how- 
ever, culture is seen as a complex body 
of traits in which change or continuity 
depend in part upon the meanings that 
come to adhere to particular traits and 
what happens to those meanings. In this 
perspective, complex societies become 
systems of systems in which the parts 
hold together as much through cultural 
differentiation as through acculturation. 
Culture (civilization), then, is seen as 
a process rather than as an inventory 
of traits. It is an approach which might 
lead to new understanding.*® 


CULTURE CHANGE 


It is possible to identify three or four 
major trends in ethnology today, as I 
have just done. But in a sense, the 
enterprise is misleading. Most of what 
is published is not intended to contrib- 
ute directly to theory or method on that 
level. Most work is more modest in 
scope, oriented to middle levels of 
theory. The organizing concept tends 
to be culture change, and the over- 
whelming majority of ethnologists are 
concerned with it.* As a concept, 
culture change does not define a unified 
body of theory. It merely designates a 
wide range of problems and a vast num- 
ber of theoretical and methodological 
efforts focused upon them. 

But though the emphasis upon culture 
change tends to define a wide range of 
problems and approaches, it is possible 
to identify three trends which cut across 
the field. First, many other than ethno- 
scientists and structuralists are inter- 
ested in developing conceptual models.®® 
Especially since Frederik Barth’s work 

33 Frederik Barth, Ethnic Groups and 
Boundaries (Boston: Little, Brown, 1969); 
Robert T. Anderson, Traditional Europe: A 
Study in Anthropology and History (Belmont, 
Calif © Wadsworth, 1971). 

34, Smith and Fischer, Anthropology, p. 35. 


35 Frederik Barth, “Models of Social Or- 
ganization,” Royal Anthropological Institute 
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on the Swat Pathans, game theory 
models have proved profitable for cer- 
tain kinds of problems.*° A few are ex- 
perimenting with mathematical models.®” 
In social structure, the concept of social 
networks, which got started some time 
ago in the works of John Barnes and 
Elizabeth Bott, is now a generally ac- 
cepted basis for model building.®* Oth- 
ers are experimenting with the use of 
flow charts.®® 

A second and increasing trend in 
culture change studies is to add various 
techniques of quantitative analysis to 
the more traditional method of partici- 
pant observation. On the whole, this 
simply means that census and survey 





of Great Britam and Ireland, Occasional 
Papers 23 (1966) 
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thropology,” in Bernard J. Siegel, ed., Bien- 
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Calif Stanford University Press, 1970). 
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techniques are now a normal part of 
field procedure, providing data which 
subsequently can be manipulated by 


means of electronic data-processing 
equipment. Other efforts to put com- 
puters to use include attempts to 


analyze marriage systems by tracing 
genealogical linkages or through the 
development of simulation models.*° 
The third major trend in culture 
change studies is one that especially at- 
tracts attention just now. For many, 
overriding their concern with theory and 
method is the conviction that what they 
work on must be helpful to mankind. 
To some extent, one sees the product 
of this conviction in research projects 
aimed at finding solutions to particular 
problems.*! It is apparent, for example, 
in fields such as anthropology and 
education, or medical anthropology. 
But for many, the desire to make 
anthropology relevant to contemporary 
problems involves a commitment to po- 
litical activism. The last five years have 
been a time of soul-searching in the 
profession, particularly in the United 
States. Gerald D. Berreman and Kath- 
leen Gough, among others, have insisted 


40. Allan A Coult and Richard Randolph, 
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upon the need to recognize the existence 
of what amounts to a political commit- 
ment to the status quo in anthropol- 
ogy.“® We must shift our commitment 
to support other ideologies and better 
causes, they argue. Others, including 
Ralph Beals and John W. Bennett, have 
spoken with equal commitment and elo- 
quence of the dangers encountered in 
politicizing anthropology.“* They draw 
attention, for example, to the harmful 
effects of making anthropology politi- 
cally relevant in Germany under the 
Nazi regime, and insist that the disci- 
pline has always been concerned with 
human problems, but contributes appro- 
priately to their solution by undertaking 
research that improves our understand- 
ing of human behavior. 

On the whole, the effort to politicize 
anthropology seems to be gaining 
ground. The annual business meeting 
of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation now regularly devotes hours to 
considering and voting upon political 
issues. Graduate students have been 
enfranchised and, largely through their 
efforts, Gerald Berreman came close to 
being elected president of the associa- 
tion in 1970. Even the current move 
to develop a code of ethics is highly 
politicized, since many who are either 
for or against the institutionalization of 
ethical sanctions want them or fear them 
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because of the political use to which 
they might be put.*® 

The war in Vietnam has influenced 
ethnology greatly in recent years. It is 
appropriate to talk of accomplishments 
in research. They have been many. 
But they have been done by individuals 


45 See Joseph G. Jorgensen, “On Ethics 
and Anthropology,” Current Anthropology 12 
(1971); Newsletter of the American Anthro- 
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whose students must go off to fight a 
war that nobody likes. They have been 
done by individuals who have grown 
increasingly aware of the urgent need 
not only to end the war, but to solve 
a Pandora’s Box of horrible problems. 
In all, the last five years have been very 
troubled ones for ethnologists, as scien- 
tists and as people. On the whole, they 
have not been happy years. One cannot 
say, however, that they have not been 
stimulating. 
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Nicex Forward. The Field of Nations: 
New Approaches to International Rela- 
tions. Pp. v, 207. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1971. $5.95. 


Here, in less than two hundred pages, 
Nigel Forward has undertaken two enor- 
mous tasks: a critical overview of the 
welter of recent scientific approaches to 
international relations and a detailed re- 
search outline for a predictive model of 
international conflict. The new approaches 
considered, with the exception of Raymond 
Aron’s Peace and War, are scientific and 
quantitative, Unless one remains safely 
perched on the high and dry ground of 
metaphysical generalities, a review of this 
literature is a formidable for even the most 
rigcrously trained social scientist. Mr 
Forward has been a British civil servant 
and diplomatist since 1940—hardly the 
expected credentials. He, nevertheless, is 
a friendly critic who is remarkably at 
home with quantitative methods. 

The review of approaches offers little 
that is new to the specialist. The reader 
best served would be one who has seen 
enough elementary statistics to be beyond 
the “symbol shock” stage, but has little 
idea of where or how to begin reconnoiter- 


ing this confusing terrain. As a guide, 
Forward makes up for some minor weak- 
nesses in scientific rigor with an excep- 
tionally clear and witty exposition The 
depth of the review varies with the ap- 
proaches considered Studies which have 
been undertaken at the national attribute 
or systemic levels are given scant atten- 
tion. Here the off-hand remarks about 
modest early results might discourage any 
further interest in an important area of cur- 
rent research. It is a bit like seeing a 
weak movie version of a good book, Other 
approaches, fortunately, are treated in 
much greater depth, with perhaps the best 
sections being those on game theory and 
game-like models. 

The second part of the book considers 
two questions: Is the quantitative enter- 
prise worth continuing? and, if so, where 
should its efforts be directed? Forward’s 
answer to the first question is a hedged, 
“yes.” There will have to be new ad- 
vances in mathematics. His notion of the 
need is interesting: 


What we lack is a mathematics of .. . situa- 
tions where one has left behind the stark 
simplicity of small numbers and not yet 
reached the countervailing simplicities of 
continuity and statistical regularity that re- 
side in very large numbers. It is these in- 
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between numbers that occur all the time in 
international relations. 


As to the focus of this research, Forward 
argues for an investigation of what he con- 
siders the central problem in decision- 
making: evaluating and choosing among 
alternative options. This would involve a 
“calibration of the field ‘of nations” based 
on scaling actions and perceptions of 
nations in past conflicts, along with indices 
of inter-nation responsiveness. ‘The re- 
search goal would be probablistic predic- 
ticns of national behavior in future con- 
flicts Some of the more specific proposals 
are of the pie-in-the-sky variety, but they 
are well cut with humor and humility. 
Others offer interesting challenges, for 
example, developing “naive probabilities of 
escalation” inherent in a situation, based 
on a crude comparison with the profiles of 
previous crises in which the nation has 
bzen involved. 

RUSSELL J. LENG 

Department of Political Science 

Middlebury College 

Vermont 


Grant Huco. Appearance and Reality in 
International Relations. Pp. 207. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970. 
$5.95. 


This book, written by a distinguished 
student of British foreign policy, strips 
bare many of the clinches and illusions 
that have plagued statesmen during this 
century. British, and to a lesser extent the 
American, practitioners of diplomacy pro- 
vide the raw material for Hugo’s critical 
evaluation. 

The book’s central theme is that states- 
men should make decisions on the basis of 
their best understanding of what the ulti- 
mate results of a given action and inter- 
action will be, rather than on their own 
moral judgment as to the rightness of 
their own cause—and the evil motives of 
their opponents. 

As side courses to the main entree, Hugo 
offers some ideas as to orderly modes of 
analysis of international actions which 
would tend to mitigate the more adverse 
consequences of national disputes. 
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Appearance and Realiry in International 
Relations is pithily written. The first 
chapter demolishes “Cant in foreign policy.” 
Although Hugo admired Mr. McNamara’s 
dispassionate analysis of strategic matters, 
he cited him for a one-sided appeal to 
abstraction regarding the war in Vietnam: 
“We find ourselves engaged in a conflict 
with North Vietnam and its South Vietnam- 
ese supporters to preserve the principle that 
political change must not be brought about 
by externally directed violence and military 
force” (p. 27). Regarding this example, 
Hugo stated that “larger questions have 
seldom been more concisely begged ” 

In his second chapter, from which the 
name of the book is derived, Hugo searches 
for a rule of thumb by which to distinguish 
the essence of potentially explosive inter- 
national problems. Hugo concedes that 
predictions concerning international politi- 
cal behavior are uncertain at best. The 
central point is that “even a hazy com- 
parison of the terminal situation which 
. . . might result from acquiescence in the 
objectionable act can stiil prove a more 
useful guide to decision than an automatic 
reaction to what may conventionally be 
considered the intrinsic characteristics of 
the objectionable act” (p. 53). 

When considering alternative courses of 
action the decision-maker should “com- 
pare the terminal situations which might 
result from the pursuit of these various 
purposes.” He then suggests: “This com- 
parison, however, must be directed to 
feasibility and compatibility as well as to 
desirability. The most desirable solution 
—that which fulfills every purpose—must 
be tested by reference to the cost of its 
achievement and the will and ability of the 
opponent to frustrate it. It will generally 
fail this test, so the desirability of the 
supposed terminal situation has to be re- 
duced...” (p. 64). 

Inter-government communications are 
particularly critical if a possible objection- 
able act “would entail a change in the 
established pattern of an international rela- 
tionship,” namely, a threat to international 
stability The resulting crisis would be 
“proportional to the pace, extent and un- 
expected character of the change” (p. 88). 
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In this main chapter, Hugo criticizes the 
alert measures undertaken by the United 
States government after President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination as “an unusually sensi- 
tive response to an incident with no 
immediately apparent international implica- 
tions” (p. 94). He mentions that the 
President was assassinated by an ex-Com- 
munist who recently returned from resi- 
dence in the Soviet Union. These facts, 
however, were not known when the alert 
orders were issued immediately after Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination. 

Unfortunately, statesmen must operate 
in an environment in which many of the 
critical facts are unknown—a matter which 
is not given sufficient treatment in Hugo’s 
following chapter entitled “Prediction” in 
which he asserts: “On any rational ap- 
praisal of British interests a war which 
had not been worth fighting in September 
1938 or March 1939 was still less so in 
September 1939” (p. 115). - 

Hugo ignored the fact that in 1938 the 
British Fighter Command had only a few 
operational planes, whereas in 1939 they 
had a sufficient number to risk the pre- 
dictable assault of the Luftwaffe on the 
United Kingdom. On this same issue, he 
advances the view that “no ethical theory 
capable of commanding the credence, or 
influencing the decisions, of foreigners has 
yet been advanced to explain why the 
Munich Agreement was peace with honour 
and the 1939 declaration of war a moral 
necessity” (p. 119). 

Qne is not sure from Hugo’s observa- 
tions whether the terminal result of the 
Second World War justified the decision 
on the part of the British and French to 
finally throw down the gauntlet against 
Hitler. 

Hugo’s book is replete with common- 
sense observations on the shortcomings and 
pitfalls of diplomacy. It is a welcome 
antidote to the irrelevancy of much public 
and even presumably informed discussion 
of inter-governmental actions. 

Writiam R. KINTNER 

Director 

Foreign Policy Research 

Institute 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 
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Apam B. Uram. The Rivals: America 
and Russia since World War II. Pp. vi, 
405. New York: Viking Press, 1971, 
$10 95. 


In causes of defence, ‘tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems. 


Shakespeare’s advice might be thought an 
appropriate motto for superpowers rolling 
their nuclear dice. But for Professor Ulam 
it amounts to the pernicious formula by 
which the United States has painted it- 
self into a corner of the postwar scene. He 
finds the United States in the past twenty- 
five years to have repeatedly overestimated 
Soviet capabilities while blinded by self- 
righteous moralizing. 

The author of cogent interpretations of 
Tito, Lenin, and Soviet foreign policy, 
Ulam in his present work shows greater 
adroitness in wielding a scalpel against the 
malignancies of past policies than in 
stitching the patient back together again. 
He would have had the United States en- 
gage more actively in confrontations with 
the Soviets, in order to wring from them 
concessions on the order of a neutralized 
Central Europe or a divided mainland 
China. The risks seem excessive, the 
bargains of dubious value. 

Ulam’s central hypothesis maintains that 
“the great fault of American policy makers 
in the immediate postwar era was... not 
knowing how strong America was in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, and how a 
firm stand taken in behalf of the principles 
for which the war had allegedly been 
fought would have been not only the right 
but also the safe course of action” (p. 
238). In the post-Stalin era, this mistake 
was compounded by “not understanding this 
time the internal weaknesses and tensions 
which gripped the Communist world and 
which still offered great opportunities for 
American diplomacy. . . .” 

Apart from its own moralistic tone, this 
contention of universal ignorance at the 
top rests on insufficient evidence: the pub- 
lic statements and papers of Presidents 
and diplomats. The inferential techniques 
that worked so elegantly for Ulam as 
Kremlinologist reconstructing Soviet mo- 
tivations do not come off as well for him as 
dissector of U.S, foreign policy. There the 
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circumstantial approach misses data from 
the archives and oral history files—data 
that buttress the better “revisionist” his- 
teries, such as Walter LeFeber’s America, 
Russian, and the Cold War, 1945-1966. 

Surely, Ulam would not number the 
Kennans and Brzezinskis on the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Council 
among his armies of the benighted. The 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations at- 
tracted a gaggle of court intellectuals 
knowing and understanding the paper tigers 
of the Communist world. From The Pent- 
agon Papers we learned that the intel- 
ligence agencies also supplied their quota of 
unpalatable facts about the “wretched 
war’ Ulam would have fought with a 
small elite force. 

The lessons to be drawn from the failures 
of postwar U.S. policy call for maneuvers 
more radical than Ulam’s suggested shifts 
in armchair strategy. 

Harvey FIRESDE 

Department of Political Science 

Ithaca College 

Tthaca 

New York 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


JoserH L. GRABOL. Protestant Diplomacy 
and the Near East: Missionary Influence 
on American Policy, 1810-1927. Pp. vii, 
395. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1971. $13.50. 
Professor Grabill’s book deals with the 

American missionary presence in the Near 

East and its influence on foreign policy. 

It is a very detailed study that encom- 

passes a whole century of missionary 

activity. The author skillfully recounts 
the interaction of domestic and foreign 
policies of the United States during and 
after World War I. Despite its many 
strengths, the book contains a few mis- 
conceptions about Middle Eastern reality. 

The writer deplores the existence of pro- 

Armenian feelings among American mis- 

sionaries, the President, and the public. He 

is properly concerned that the Ottoman- 

Turkish side was not propagated in the 

United States. The point, however, is 


- 
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that everyone knew the identity of the 
victims—the Christians of Turkey— 
Armenians, Nestorians, and the rest. The 
missionaries were pro-Armenian not only 
because Armenians were Christians, but 
because they had witnessed the genocide of 
half a nation. Under the circumstances it 
was difficult for anyone to present a Turk- 
ish point of view; it is not easy to “ex- 
plain” genocide. 

The author makes another mistake by 
blaming teachings of the missionaries and 
Russia’s victory over the Turks for Ar- 
menian-Turkish clashes. The rise of Ar- 
menian nationalism and the activities of 
Armenian revolutionaries did not develop 
overnight in a vacuum. Nationalism was a 
long-developing movement in response to 
centuries of suppression and massacre. Of 
course, the missionaries had a role in the 
development of Armenian nationalism; so 
did the Russians, but neither created it. 
That the Armenians were the Ottoman’s 
“favored” millet is an exaggeration. Sultan 
Abdulhamid’s favorite Armenian advisors 
were notan impediment to his efforts to 
physically reduce the Armenian millet. 

All this is not to say that the Armenians 
were free of blame; in retrospect it is clear 
that they made a mistake in trusting the 
Allies and Russia jor deliverance and 
failed to perceive the murderous propensity 
of the Ottomans—a topic that raises the 
question of balanced judgment. The author 
has a tendency to equate the mutual 
atrocities between the Christians and Mus- 
lims (Turk and Kurds) in the Ottoman 
Empire. The repeated mention of Ar- 
menian revolutionaries clouds the fact that 
2 million Christians disappeared from the 
Ottoman realm between 1915 and 1920. 

These criticisms should not detract from 
the value of Grabill’s work. On the whole, 
it is an excellent scholarly presentation; 
the result of meticuluous research from 
voluminous original sources. Grabill gives 
the reader a surprisingly intimate close-up 
of Wilson, the man and statesman. Other 
famous personalities that cross the stage 
include Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Cleve- 
land Dodge, Henry Cabot Lodge, Ataturk, 
Bryce, Morgenthau, Sr., and the unfor- 
gettable missionary, James Barton. ‘The 
author’s extensive documentation and 
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bibliographical essay are valuable for future 
researchers. As a product of a Near 
Eastern missionary college, I find Grabill’s 
work especially welcome. 
RICHARD Hram DEKMEJIAN 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Binghamton 


WELIAaM J. Hanna and Jupira L. HANNA. 
Urban Dynamics in Black Africa: An 
Interdisciplinary Approach. Pp. v, 390. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1971. $9.75. 

The stated objectives of this book are 
to demonstrate the importance of towns in 
Black Africa as centers of innovation and 
“to synthesize the relevant available knowl- 
edge of African towns and townsmen in 
mid-twentieth century.” These goals may 
have been stated somewhat too broadly, but 
the authors have succeeded in producing an 
interesting and stimulating summary of 
many of the sociological and political forces 
operating in sub-Saharan cities today. 

Fellowing a succinct presentation of the 
purposes and schema of the book, the 
authors look briefly at the patterns of 
urban growth, noting especially the effects 
of external intervention and socioeconomic 
modernization in new and old centers. 
Chapters 3 and 4 examine aspects related 
to migration and immigrant adjustment to 
the city, including the causes and types of 
migration, the elements affecting urban 
commitment, and the impact of migration 
and town life on the individual. While 
giving attention to four types of disjunc- 
tion which differentiate urban from rural 
residents—namely, those in social controls, 
in family life, in status roles, and in aspira- 
tions—and which are seen as causing 
increased personal anxiety and stress 
possibly leading to aggression against 
society or self, the Hannas nonetheless con- 
clude that adjustment to urban life has 
often teen remarkable. Chapter 5 provides 
information on employment, housing, 
education, health, and poverty pockets in 
African cities. 

A mejor focus of the book is on ethnicity 
in urban areas (Chapter 6), which is seen 
as having remarkable staying power, 
though the significance of non-ethnic ele- 
ments and of syncretism between ethnic 


and non-ethnic perspectives and practices 
is discussed in the following chapter. 
Chapters 8 and 9, building upon the pre- 
vious discussion, turn to political conflict 
and integration. Here the authors see the 
integration of practices and perspectives, 
operating through ethnic. interlevel, and 
locality subsystems, as basing a system of 
political integration unique to polyethnic 
communities, The final chapter attempts, 
at a more abstract level, to summarize 
ideas regarding the scope and direction of 
change in urban Africa. 

My critical comments of the book are 
minor. I believe that the authors have 
given excessive weight to the importance 
of industrialization—including “mining— 
in the formation of towns and to the signif- 
icance of World War II as “the single ex- 
ternal event that most influenced the growth 
of African towns.” In fact, manufacturing 
is a relatively unimportant sector in most 
tropical African cities, and the number of 
mining towns having populations exceed- 
ing 10,000 is rather small considering the 
percentage value of minerals in African 
exports, and the most dynamic growth oc- 
curring after World War If. The map of 
city locations (p. vi) is practically illegible. 
Occasionally, successive quotetions intrude 
on the flow of the argument or there is a 
drift to jargonese. But the authors have 
summarized a great body of information 
with skill and fair-mindedness, An asset of 
the book which will interest a good number 
of readers is the lengthy bibliography, 
which consumes about 40 percent of the 
volume. 

Waran A, HANcE 

Department of Geography 

Columbia University 

New York 


Tareq Y. Ismart. The U.A.R. in Africa: 
Egypt’s Policy under Nasser. Pp. vi, 
258. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $9.75. 


Ropert O. Corts. Land Beyond the 
Rivers: The Southern Sudan, 1898-1918. 
Pp. xii, 368. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1971. $12.50. 


In spite of numerous articles in the 
press the Western public knows very little 


4 
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about the struggle for power which followed 
the British withdrawal from Africa. (The 


French withdrawal south of the Sahara. 


was more apparent than real, and it is 
noteworthy that their ex-colonies are 
hardly mentioned in Dr. Tareq’s book.) 
Nasser’s attempt to achieve an Egyptian 
hegemony in the African, as well as the 
Arab, world was hampered by several fac- 
tors. The Sudanese were traditionally 
suspicious, the Ethiopians traditionally 
hostile, General African indifference to 
the supposed menace of Israel was en- 
couraged by the personal rivalry of 
Nkruma, and Egyptian prestige suffered 
after the failure of an attempt to intervene 
in the Congo. But temporary and local 
setbacks made no difference to Nasser’s 
determination to press on with his major 
long-term policy of eradicating Western 
influence and eliminating Israel. In che 
first of these objectives he was markedly 
successful, and his successors are pursuing 
it with vigor. Neither he nor they, of 
course, were unaware of the danger of fall- 
ing into the lap of the Soviet Union— 
which explains their swift reaction to de- 
feat the Russian-inspired coup in the Sudan 
in the summer of 1971. 

Dr. Tareq Ismael, of the University of 
Calgary, has written an admirably clear, 
concise, and objective account of these 
events up to 1969. He makes his com- 
ments obliquely, by quotation and juxta- 
position, and thus avoids a personal in- 
trusion between the reader and the subject 
matter The main narrative is followed by 
lucid and accurate case histories of Egypt’s 
relations with the Sudanese and her in- 
cursion into Congolese affairs, There is an 
appendix on what Egypt has done, and 
may usefully do, to help the underdevel- 
oped African states. (One small sugges- 
tion, in future editions the communications 
map facing page 166 might be brought 
up to date.) 


Mr. Collins, by contrast, writes his 
history from a strongly critical standpoint 
During the last fifteen years he has ac- 
quired an unrivaled knowledge of recorded 
events in the Sudan between 1820 and 
1920, from which he here deploys a de- 
pressing panorama of misfortune and mal- 
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practice, In his hindsight it seems that no 
man then living is justified, and the reader 
cannot help asking himself whether they 
could all have been quite so black as they 
are painted. What would he himself have 
done in their circumstances, contemporary, 
climatic, and political, with the available 
resources? What would Mr. Collins have 
done? This, one is left to infer but the in- 
ference is that the ideal solution in his 
view would have been complete evacuation, 
with some sort of frontier guarantee to 
prevent outside intervention of any kind. 
This world opinion at the time would have 
been regarded as an abdication of responsi- 
bility by a civilization still confident of its 
worth. Only in his final chapter does the 
author approach the objectivity of Dr 
Ismael, and if the super-imposition upon 
that remote barbaric scene of modern socio- 
logical categories like “primary” and 
“secondary” resistance to invaders strikes 
the student as a little inappropriate, he is 
recommended to read another Yale product 
of 1971, F. M. Deng’s Tradition and Mod- 
ernisation among the Dinkas, where the 
author’s native genius enables him to accom- 
modate ancient institutions to modern pat- 
terns of thought without incongruity. 

When one surveys the present condition 
of this area it is difficult not to share Mr 
Collins’s gloom, but there is one thing to 
be said for the administrators whom he 
castigates so severely: as a result of their 
efforts the land had peace thirty years, a 
real peace, not an imperialist desolation; it 
does not appear ever to have had any be- 
fore, and one wonders when it will have any 
again. 

Another small comment, on the footnote 
to page 188: the letters H. L, I were not 
the initials of Captain Greenwood, but 
those of his regiment, The Highland Light 
Infantry. 

K. D. D. HENDERSON 

Wiltshire 

England 


G. WESLEY Jonnson, Jr. The Emergence 
of Black Politics in Senegal: The Strug- 
gle for Power in the Four Communes, 
1900-1920. Pp. viii, 260. Stanford, 
Cal.: University of Stanford Press, 1971. 
$8.75. 
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The development of African politics in 
the four communes of Senegal in 1900- 
1520, which is described here, provides a 
fascinating background to the more widely 
known independence movement of the post- 
World War II period. Mr. Johnson has 
carefully researched archives documents, 
newspapers and secondary sources, and 
interviewed survivors from this period and, 
from the welter of facts available, drawn 
a clear picture of the intricate political 
relations of the French businessmen and 
colonists, the Creoles and the Africans. 

The political rights granted to the in- 
habitants of the four communes (Dakar, 
Rufisque, Gorée, and Saint Louis) by 
historical accident permitted them to elect 
local officials and a deputy to the French 
assembly by the 1870s. At first the elite 
Creole group dominated the elected offices 
but the increase of educated Africans and 
of African interest in politics in the period 
following 1900 led to the surprise electoral 
victory of Blaise Diagne in 1914. As 
deputy, Diagne was able to forcefully 
assert African interests, gaining privileges 
for the commune inhabitants and finishing 
the Africanization of local political institu- 
tions with electoral victories in 1919-1920. 
Despite a loss in prestige in the later years 
of his life, he was an important political 
symbol for Africans long after his death 
in 1934. 

Certain ironies give special interest to 
the events recounted—for example, the 
inability of the Creoles to foresee their 
own powerlessness when Africans became 
involved in politics or the fact that one of 
Diagne’s great victories was getting per- 
mission for commune inhabitants to fight 
in the French army. Indeed, even for those 
not specifically concerned with the develop- 
ment of Senegal, this early period of 
African politics, with the complicated 
patronage political links extending out into 
the disenfranchized country around the 
communes, is very interesting. 

Some criticisms could be made. Thus, 
more information on Diagne’s political 
machine or on Diagne himself or on politi- 
cal links generally with the protectorate, or 
further information on French Creole, 
French African ties might have been desir- 
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able However, this material may not have 
been available and might have unduly com- 
plicated the straightforward account which 
Johnson presents. Some kind of con- 
ceptual framework or some attempt at 
comparison with politics in other areas or 
in other periods might have made more 
clear the general significance of the events 
described. The latter changes, however, 
might also detract from the clear exposi- 
tion of the book. Indeed as a traditional 
historical case study of an early period of 
political development, Mr. Johnson’s book 
is an excellent example meriting praise 
rather than suggestions of what he might 
have done. 
Lucy C. BEHRMAN 
Department of Political Science 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


J. Gus Lisenow. Colonial Rule and 
Political Development in Tansania: The 
Case of the Makonde Pp. xiv, 359. 
Evanston, Il.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1971, $11.50. 

Can we regionally disaggregate changes 
in a country to decipher the sequences of 
actions related to development? Professor 
Liebenow addresses this question in his 
study of the political history of the 
Makonde, a tribe in southeastern Tan- 
zania. The people, less than four percent 
of Tanzania’s population, are the country’s 
third largest ethnic group, and one of its 
least modernized. 

The traditional Makonde political system 
was decentralized, based on small village 
units, and required kulungwa, the local 
leaders to consult widely. From pre- 
colonial times to the present the Makonde 
have responded passively to a series of 
impositions from such outside forces as 
Arab traders, aggressive neighbors, colonial 
rulers, and nationalist leaders. According to 
Liebenow, their slow economic, social, and 
political modernization is due to this de- 
fensive, yet passive, adaptation to ex- 
ternal rule, their geographic isolation, and 
a colonial heritage of administrative neglect 
and capriciousness. This last factor he 
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believes is the most important and devotes 
considerable time to detailing its occur- 
rence, Local-center links under colonial rule 
suffered from British whims, reorganization, 
and incompetence. After an experiment 
with indirect rule (1927—1937), the incom- 
patibility between how traditional political 
role recruits saw their responsibilities and 
colonial regulatory desiderata became evi- 
dent; the British reinstated a pattern of 
rule through appointed Liwals, an 
Arabic governmental practice which the 
Germans had rationalized. 

In spite of many economic and political 
changes, similar local-center gaps remain. 
Conducting his research on the Makonde 
over twelve years (1955-1967), Liebenow 
found independence altered little their 
relative lack of development compared 
with tribes of a similar size, such as the 
Chagga and Haya. Central authorities 
continued to experience difficulties in main- 
taining effective governmental organization. 
Just as the Makonde offered little resistance 
to German colonization, they were peri- 
pheral to the nationalist drive toward in- 
dependence. Under the Tanganyiko African 
National Union (TANU) government, de- 
mands for education, the emergence of 
successful cashew farmers, and other 
modest modernizing changes among the 
Makonde have occurred largely outside the 
framework of planned socialist transforma- 
tion. Liebenow sees a quandary facing 
Nyerere and the TANU government: How 
can development be encouraged if this re- 
quires bolstering local resources, autonomy 
and pride, while such actions could under- 
mine the conditions for a socialist and uni- 
fied state? 

The book presents a clear and insightful 
portrait of the Makonde in the twentieth 
century. In other respects, however, it 
neglects areas that seem important to 
Liebenow’s interest in “micro-politics.” We 
are given little idea of how TANU’s single 
party cell system and other local-center 
linkages are developing, how “modern” 
Makonde leaders perform, and whether 
traditional and TANU political norms mesh 
or conflict. In part, these exclusions are a 
product of the author’s heavy reliance upon 
historical records and informants. The re- 
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sult, however, is an inability to assess 
strategies for penetrating and stimulating 
the Makonde to develop. Though ad- 
ministrative caprice may have been the 
most important factor retarding Makonde 
responsiveness to modern institutions— 
Liebenow’s data afford no test of his hypo- 
thesis— this knowledge provides few clues 
to the contemporary and future parameters 
of local politics and local-center relations, 
or to the sequences of action required to 
stimulate development among slow chang- 
ing peoples. Perhaps regional and local 
case studies, no matter how carefully com- 
piled, are the wrong way to dissaggregate 
questions of development. 
Raymonp F. HOPKINS 
Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore 

Pennsylvania 


Rosert MELSon and Howarp WoLreg, eds. 
Nigeria: Modernisation and the Politics 
of Communalism. Pp. viii, 680. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $12.50. 

The editors of this volume contend that 
conflict in a culturally plural society pro- 
duces communalism or tribalism—as the 
phenomenon is more generally known in 
the African context—not, as is often as- 
sumed, that communalism/tribalism pro- 
duces conflict. Furthermore, the political 
conflict which epitomizes communal strife 
is seen as a result of drastic social changes 
produced by the search for the fruits of 
modernization. Tribalism, then, is more a 
by-product of modernization and less, as 
has been assumed, a remnant of tradition 
Melson and Wolpe provide these general 
propositions in an introductory, theoretical 
chapter and then draw upon their own work 
and that of seventeen other contributors all 
with considerable field experience, to 
analyze the epic and tragic case of com- 
munal conflict and war in Nigeria. 

The editors have been more successful 
than is usual in pulling a variety of 
scholarly investigations into their analytic 
propositions which, loosely described, state 
that: (1) communal conflict is engendered 
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by competition for scarce goods; (2) that 
institutions which divide groups from each 
other while at the same time encouraging 
political competition and participation will 
increase communal conflict; and (3) that 
communal conflict will change the shape 
and nature of communalism. The essays, 
sixteen of which have been published pre- 
viously, are organized under these general 
propositions and treat varying dimensions 
of communal conflict within the Nigerian 
context. While uniformly good, the essays 
are highlighted by such exemplary con- 
tributions as Abner Cohen’s studies of the 
organization of credit in a West African 
cattle market and the politics of the kola 
trade and by M. J. Dent’s, as yet unex- 
celled, detailed analysis of the involvement 
of the military in Nigerian politics and 
communal strife. The essays include treat- 
ments of communal conflict in particular 
geographical settings within Nigeria, con- 
siderations of the impact of wider com- 
munal conflict upon minority ethnic groups 
living in the shadows of the major Nigerian 
ethnic groups, and considerations of the 
relationship between education and com- 
munalism. More generel essays by Richard 
L. Sklar and James O’Connell place the 
other essays in a general Nigerian per- 
spective. 

Students of — tribalism/communalism 
within the African, Asian, or American 
setting will find this reasonably priced 
volume a valuable point of departure. 
Students of Nigeria will find the wealth of 
information and insights provided in this 
volume indispensable as they assess Nigeria, 
its past, present, and future. 

CLYDE R. INGLE 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

College at Geneseo 


Bonrrace I. OBICHERE. West African 
States and European Expansion: The 
Deahomey-Niger Hinterland, 1885-1898. 
Pp x, 400. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1971. $15.00. 

This book takes up the European division 
of West Africa where John D. Hargreaves 
left it in his Prelude to the Partition of 
West Africa (Macmillan, 1963). Just as 
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that work has been useful to historians of 
Africa—and of European imperialism in 
the late 19th century—so will this be, 
despite the fact that its principal and 
three-dimensional actors are French and 
English, while its Africans remain some- 
what shadowy. 

The author is, of course, not a European, 
nor is he from any of the places in West 
Africa about which he writes, nor was 
his own experience under colonial rule 
with -the French (he comes from the 
eastern part of Nigeria). It is more than 
interesting that Dr. Obichere has chosen 
such a topic; it is important for Africa as 
much as for historical studies, for knowl- 
edge and communication are all too infre- 
quent across the arbitrary European- 
drawn borders that became barriers. 
That he works through and interprets 
massive European documentation ought 
also to cause new thinking on the roles of 
insiders and outsiders in writing African or 
any other history. 

Because Dr. Obichere has used extensive 
material from French archives, some of it 
only now available, the study rounds out 
the picture of intricate maneuvering for 
lands in the interior. In the process it 
gives new data to those who would test 
generalized theories of imperialism based 
on late 19th century events. Obichere 
himself concludes that “economic con- 
siderations and national honor were the 
paramount factors that influenced and 
determined the occupation of the Dahomey- 
Niger hinterland and the manner in which 
this area was partitioned between Britain, 
France, and Germany”; he states that “the 
‘one-factor theory’ of historical explanation 
‘could not be applied to this study .. .” 
(p. 2). 

No recent work could ignore African re- 
sistance, nor does Dr. Obichere’s do so, al- 
though he tends to describe African actions 
without raising the key “why” questions. 
His particular case study is Dahomey, with 
the details of war and peace between the 
Dahomeans and the French carefully de- 
rived from accounts of Frenchmen who 
were there. Dahomey is the major example 
of his point that “local factors were im- 
portant in affecting thé process of occupa- 
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the dialectics of 
victory and defeat . 


Revolutlonary Struggle: 1947-1958 
Volume I of the Selected Works of Fidel 
Castro 

edited by Rolando E Bonachea and 
Nelson P. Vaides 


“An anthology of a substantial portion of 
Castro’s writings before he took power. It 
bears out the editors’ view of his develop- 
ment from student activist coordinating 
street fighting to the organizer of a mass 
movement who ıs forced to condemn putsch 
attempts . Both the completeness of the 
anthology and the excellently conceived 
political history offared in the introduction 
yield a valuable contribution to Cuban and 
revolutionary documentaries ” 

The Kirkus Service 

$12.50 


The Revolution and the Civil War in Spain 
by Pierre Broué and Emile Témime 
translated by Tony White 


“The Broué-Témime work ıs the best general 
interpretation available concerning both the 
revolution of 1936 and the war . . It con- 
cains rich chapters of the first days of the 
war in the large cities and on the May, 1937, 
struggle in the streets of Barcelona.” 

— Gabriel Jackson, Hispanic American 
Historical Review 

$12.50 


The Changing Party Elite in East Germany 
by Peter C. Ludz 


This ts the first in-depth analysis of soclal 
and political changes within the party struc. 
ture of the German Democratic Republic 
during the period 1954-1968 which have been 
largely misunderstooc in the West Ludz 
investigates the party’s organization, the 
development of the soc.al structure of its 
Central Committee, and party ideology The 
text 1s documentec by extensive tabulated 
material —- 59 detailed tables in all — con- 
taining data concerning shifts and longevity 
tendencies of Central Committee personnel 
and on other high-ranking party functionanes. 
$12.50 
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tion,” with “the strength of the local king- 
dom crucial in determining the speed with 
which it might be occupied” (p. 2). 

He also stresses that African states faced 
difficulties growing out of their history: 
“Rivalries among adjoining territories pre- 
vented them from uniting in common action 
against the invading forces of imperialism” 
(p. 252). We may nope that, with his 
command of French sources and his interest 
in once-French Africa, Dr. Obichere may 
now pursue the African side of the story, 
examining in as great detail such rivalries, 
and the motives of African leaders, as he 
has those of the “scramblers” for West 
Africa. 

Jean HERSKOVITS 

Department of History 

State University of New York 

College at Purchase 


Rocer R. Trask. The United States Re- 
sponse to Turkish Nationalism and Re- 
form, 1914-1939. Pp. 280. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1971. 
$11.50. ~ 


The years between the two great wars 
saw the disintegration of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the establishment of the Turkish Re- 
public under the leadership of Kemal 
Atatúrk—and the “rapprochement” in the 
general relations of the United States and 
Turkey that culminated in a staunch friend- 
ship between them by the time World War 
TI came around The subject of this rap- 
prochement has been almost completely 
ignored by historians. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to have Professor Trask’s book 
which is based on voluminous source ma- 
terials, including the private papers of a 
number of individuals who contributed 
significantly to the success in establishing 
the friendly relations between the two 
nations. 

In his study of U.S.-Turkish diplomatic, 
commercial and financial, educational, social 
and cultural relations in the interwar period, 
Trask throws light on the United States’ 
attitude and response to Turkish nation- 
alism and reform in each of these spheres, 
and on the methods both states used to 
resume and regularize the formal relations 
that were broken by the Imperial Turkish 


government during the First World War. 
As background to these developments, the 
author gives in a brief introductory chapter 
the highlights of Turkish-American relations 
to 1914. Consisting mainly of U.S.-Turkish 
trade, and of American missionary work 
and missionary schools in the Ottoman 
Empire, the relations were governed by 
the treaty of capitulations of 1830 and were 
“at least formally cordial, although neither 
[country] could look to the other as a 
close friend or as an important diplomatic 
and commercial partner.” 

In contrast to this situation, Trask 
shows that despite United States isola- 
tionism and reversal to neutrality after 
World War I, and despite the heightened 
nationalism in Turkey that adversely af- 
fected American interests there, the Depart- 
ment of State worked hard to normalize 
U S.-Turkish relations through compromise 
and accommodation by both sides. Trask 
here offers an interesting episode in formu- 
lation and conduct of foreign policy by the 
President and the Department of State— 
at least until the mid-1930s—in face of a 
strong Senate antagonism toward Turkey, 
influenced by the popular stereotype of the 
“Terrible Turk” that stemmed from the 
Turkish massacre of Armenians during the 
First World War and « stereotype nurtured 
by American-Armenian propaganda. The 
defeat of the Lausanne Treaty (1923) in 
the Senate in 1927 forced the regularization 
of specific urgent matters in the relations 
of the two countries through executive 
agreements, and only later, in a more 
favorable climate for Turkey, were treaties 
submitted “quietly, with little advance 
publicity” for Senate concurrence. An 
element assisting greatly in cementing the 
closer relations was the high quality and 
dedication to that goal of the United States 
representatives—Admiral Mark L. Bristol, 
US. High Commissioner, from 1919 to 
1927—-and of the career diplomats ap- 
pointed by the Department of State to 
posts in Turkey: Ambassadors Joseph C 
Grew (1927-1932), who laid the ground 
work for close cooperation between the two 
nations, Robert P. Skinner, and John V. A. 
MacMurray. 

Trask’s fine, lucidly written book should 
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interest all concerned with continuing the 
cordial relationship of the United States 
and Turkey. 
ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 
Former Lecturer at the 
College of the City of New York 


Ferenc A. VALL Bridge across the Bos- 
porus: The Foreign Policy of Turkey. 
Pp. ix, 401. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1971. $12.50. 


At a time when writers on international 
affairs fail to consider the historical back- 
grounds of the countries they are dealing 
with, it is gratifying indeed to welcome this 
new book which approaches the subject of 
Turkey’s foreign policy in the light of its 
historical setting. 

In broad terms, it may be said that in 
dealing with each other, nation-states do 
often explore the legacies of their past, 
especially those from which they may de- 
rive special prestige or pride, and try to 
revive some of their patterns. However, 
should a particular emerging state find no 
such pride in its historical past, it may 
associate itself with the closest nation or 
group of nations from which it can receive 
some guidelines for its new policies. Such 
was the case of Turkey when it emerged 
as a nation-state after the First World War. 
Looking back at their own history, the 
Turks could easily recognize that the Sul- 
tans who ruled the Ottoman Empire did 
not rule as Turks, but as descendants of the 
Ottoman dynasty. In fact, the Ottoman 
Sultans ruled over a multinational empire, 


in which the Turks themselves were just. 


another ethnic group within the empire. 
During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the Ottoman Empire was con- 
sidered rather sick and senile; and by the 
turn of the twentieth century it finally col- 
lapsed. As a result, when the Turks of 
Europe and Asia Minor emerged as a 
nation-state, they found that Ottomanism 
was to them a liability and not an asset; 
therefore, they had no alternative but to 
dissociate themselves from the Ottoman 
legacy. Being non-Arabs and quite re- 
moved from the classical history of the 
Arab Empire, the Turks found that the 
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only logical place to obtain guidelines 
and patterns for their new national exist- 
ence was Europe. Accordingly, they 
turned across the Bosporus and, in the 
light of the experiences of European local 
nationalisms, they adopted Turkism and 
purely Turkish interests as their national 
goals. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that most of the Turks today con- 
sider Greece as their greatest enemy. This 
is mainly due to the fact that Turkish 
nationals on the island of Cyprus feel that 
they are not given rights equal to those of 
the Greeks. Accordingly, when the United 
States did not fully support the Turkish 
cause in Cyprus, Turkey’s relations with 
the United States were relatively strained. 

In this book, having clearly traced the 
historical setting of the Turkish state, the 
author goes on to analyze and describe the 
various aspects of the Turkish foreign 
policy. He not only elaborates on Turkey’s 
foreign relations with the United States, 
Western Europe, and Russia, but he also 
devotes a good portion of his study to 
Turkey’s policies regarding its Arab and 
non-Arab Muslim neighbors. Throughout 
the whole study, Turkism in general and 
Turkish local interests in particular loom 
very high as the chief motivation for 
Turkey’s international affairs. In a way, 
it may be said that Turkism superceded 
even religion in shaping Turkish foreign 
politics with regard to other Muslim states 

The subject matter in this book is very 
clear, well-organized, and stimulating for 
the scholarly reader as well as the layman. 
Moreover, the attached bibliography of 
pertinent books and articles is carefully 
arranged, and can be very useful for 
students of Middle Eastern politics in 
general and Turkish politics in particular. 

As a footnote to the main theme of this 
book, I would like to draw a comparison 
between the experiences of Turkey and 
those of the Arab states. It is true that 
after the fall of the Ottoman Empire local 
national states began to emerge in the 
Arab world; yet due mainly to the past 
heritage of the Arabs, the emerging Arab 
countries, expecting to obtain more political 
benefits from collectivism, attempted to 
revive and adopt the concept of Arabism. 
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Nevertheless, significant contemporary 
events in the Arab world continue to cast 
a shadow upon the political feasibility of 
concerted Arab actions and convince many 
Arab states that, after all, Arabism is not 
as politically beneficial as they thought it 
to be. In several instances, Arabism, to the 
dismay of many fervent supporters of Arab 
nationalism, proved to be even a liability 
to some local national interests. Thus, 
should the present trend continue to make 
some individual Arab states completely dis- 
illusioned in collective Arabism, it is 
very likely that these states would follow 
Turkey's pattern, and develop strong local 
nationalisms. In such a case, the foreign 
policies of any Arab state giving priority 
to its own local nationalism will un- 
doubtedly be guided and motivated by local 
interests regardless of the interests of other 
Arab states or communities. It is still 
premature to predict the political results 
of such a likely development not only upon 
relations among the Arab states themselves, 
but also upon relations among the various 
Arab and non-Arab states of the region. 
Witson B BISHAI 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 
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A. Doax BARNETT. A New US. Policy 
toward China. Pp. xvii, 132. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1971. $5.95. Paperbound, $2.50. 


RICHARD MoorsTEEN and Morton ABRAM- 
owrrz. Remaking China Policy: U.S.- 
China Relations and Governmental 
Decisionmaking. Pp. vii, 136. Cam- 
bridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1971. $5.95. 


1971 was a year of breath-taking changes 
in American relations with China. The 


year began with the old patterns of mutual 
Chinese and American animosity still firmly 
intact: travel was restricted; trade was em- 
bargoed; there existed virtually no bilateral 
diplomatic contact; and thanks to Washing- 
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ton’s support, the government of the island 
of Taiwan sat in the United Nations as the 
legitimate representative of China’s 800 
million people. By year’s end, however, 
many of the old patterns had been de- 
stroyed: the American ping-pong team had 
been invited to China in April to signal a 
new beginning; trade and travel restrictions 
had been lifted; President Nixon had an- 
nounced in July that he would visit China; 
Peking replaced Taipei in the United 
Nations in the autumn; and as the year 
closed, the two old enemies, the United 
States and China, were joined in a com- 
mon defense of Pakistan against India and 
the Soviet Union. In striking contrast to 
the situation twelve months earlier, Chinese 
diplomats from Peking now lived and 
worked in New York City, while the White 
House staff in Washington engaged in last- 
minute preparations for an unprecedented 
presidential summit meeting in China. 

The authors of the two books reviewed 
here could not have foreseen this startling 
series of events—the books were written 
before the announcement of Nixon’s visit 
—but their analyses help shed light on 
official United States thinking with respect 
to China, the problems of changing policy, 
and on alternatives for the future beyond 
the summit meeting in Peking. The first 
book, by Doak Barnett—one of the princi- 
pal interpreters of China to Americans, 
formerly a professor at Columbia and now 
a senior fellow at Brookings—puts forward 
a broad-brushed policy overview, analyzing 
the existing situation and assessing various 
alternatives for the future. Barnett’s pro- 
posals coincide strikingly with much that 
the Nixon Administration has subsequently 
done, including lifting the trade embargo, 
encouraging different kinds of bilateral 
contacts, and adopting £ dual representation 
policy at the United Nations. The second 
study, by Moorsteen “a RAND consultant) 
and Abramowitz (a Foreign Service officer), 
argues for a “one China but not now” 
policy. However, the significance of the 
book lies more in analyzing the concrete 
problems involved in actually changing 
Chinese policy than in suggesting sub- 
stantive policy alternatives. The book is 
written in the form of an internal govern- 
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ment memorandum, constructed in out- 
line form and argued in a terse style. It 
focuses on questions which should be asked 
with respect to American policy, organiza- 
tional changes within the government which 
should be made to facilitate policy change, 
and the form and substance of information 
pertinent to policy formulation. 

As has been pointed out by other re- 
viewers, the fundamental failure of both 
books is that they have left unexplored the 


basic premises of American post-World- 


War II foreign policy. After the agony of 
Indochina, how can anv proposal for Ameri- 
can-Asian policy avoid the responsibility of 
explaining why the Vietnam intervention, 
and how official attitudes must be changed 
to preclude similar future interventions? 
These studies do not. The assumptions 
which underlie both are exemplary of the 
enthnocentrism which has characterized 
most American analyses of contemporary 
China—an American position of world- 
wide dominance is accepted as appropriate, 
whil2 Chinese efforts just to tranform their 
own society are condemned as utopian at 
best. 

Yet, in spite of their assumptions, there 
are important insights in both books which 
should not be ignored by anyone interested 
in Asia. Particularly deserving of atten- 
tion are Barnett’s chapter on nuclear weap- 
ons and his general conclusions concerning 
Chinese foreign policy motivation. Ber- 
nett concludes that “Communist China has 
not been adventurist, reckless, or irra- 
tional,” and he summarizes the “prevailing 
consensus” among governmental and aca- 
demic analysts as including the following 
findings regarding Chinese behavior: 


China is not committed to broad territorial 
expansionism. ... It appears to be predis- 
posed to keep Chinese military forces within 
Chine’s boundaries, and it seems likely to con- 
tinue doing so, except in cases where it feels 
Chinese security—or that of á Communist 
buffe> state on its perilphery—is seriously 
threatened, as in Korea. . . . Its primary 
stress . . . is on defense rather than offense.... 
In crisis situations, it tends to act with con- 
siderable prudence and caution, and repeatedly 
it has moved to check escalation when there 
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has appeared to be a serious risk of major 
conflict (pp. 32, 116-117) 


Though falling far short of providing a 
much-needed re-evaluation of American 
policy, these studies may at least help ex- 
plode some of the prevailing myths of an 
irrational, aggressive, expansionist Chinese 
yellow peril. - 

PETER VAN NESS 

Graduate School of International Studies 

Univeristy of Denver 

Denver 

Colorado 


Briton Cooper Buscu. Britain, India, 
and the Arabs, 1914-1921. Pp. 525 
Berkeley: University California Press, 
1971. $14.50. 

As old archives are newly opened and 
personal papers of major and minor actors 
of the era become increasingly available, 
additional skeins are added to the web of 
diplomacy which determined the history of 
the Arab East for the half century following 
World War I. 

With the impending deperture of Great 
Britain from the Persian Gulf and its 
other remaining outposts east of Suez, 
British colonial history of the past two 
centuries is again highlighted. Busch’s ac- 
count of England’s Arab diplomacy during 
and immediately after the war adds still 
another dimension to the already extensive 
bibliography of these events. 

The title of this volume is somewhat de- 
ceptive, for the role played by Indians 
themselves in the history of the Arab world 
was passive. The India to which Busch 
refers is British India, the officialdom of 
New Delhi and London. Indeed, British 
officials responsible for India felt that they 
had high stakes in the war and subsequent 
peace parleys which set out the Arab poli- 
cies pursued by London. However, their 
interest was that of colonial officers seeking 
to strengthen the empire, especially its base 
in India. Their perspective was frequently 
different from that of the Foreign Office, 
the Admiralty, the War Office, and other 
cabinet posts. 

Even before the war both the Foreign 
Office and the India Office each had their 
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own representatives in the Persian Gulf to 
represent their particular views and con- 
cerns. To the “Indian” officialdom, the 
Persian Gulf and most of the Arab East 
was of concern to the empire primarily as 
an outpost of British India. Other minis- 
tries regarded the area as vital for particu- 
lar reasons of their own—oil, strategy, 
Arabs, or international affairs. Therefore, 
British Indian policy recommendations 
toward the Middle East frequently dif- 
fered from those of other government 
agencies. 

Drawing. from official correspondence 
and public documents, private correspond- 
ence and memoirs, as well as from materials 
that have already been surveyed in many 
other works covering this period, Busch 
relates the complicated story behind the 
negotiations among diverse agencies of His 
Majesty’s World War I and post-war 
governments. The account is lengthy and 
well documented beginning with the British 
invasion of Mesopotamia in 1914 and con- 
cluding with the Cairo conference of “Forty 
Thieves” in 1921 at which England estab- 
lishad the outlines of history in the Arab 
East for the next half century. 

Throughout the war, Indian troops under 
British officers fought for their overlords 
against the Turks in Iraq. Although British 
India lost its predominant influence in the 
Persian Gulf, it left an important legacy 
including Indian administrative methods, 
the Indian concept of good government for 
the people by the wisdom of the governors, 
and Indian methods of financial and ac- 
counting control. 

While the author covers more than ade- 
quately the numerous interagency and 
countless jurisdictional disputes among 
diverse British official factions, and does 
make passing reference to public sentiment 
in India, the book would have been even 
more valuable if emphasis had also been 
placed on the attitudes, opinions, and out- 
looxs of the Indian Indians as well as 
those who represented the British empire 
in India. 

Don PERETZ 

Department of Political Science 

Director, SWANA Program 

State University of New York 

Binghamton 
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Davip C. Core and Princeton N. LYMAN. 
Korean Development: The Interplay. of 
Politics and Economics. Pp. v, 320. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971. $12.00. 

When I finished reading this engrossing 
analysis of South Korea’s recent economic 
breakthrough, my mind drifted back to the 
year 1953 when Dr. Howard Rusk, speak- 
ing for the Wall Street-oriented membership 
of the American-Korean Foundation, de- 
clared that the United States would under- 
take with vigor and determination the 
economic and social reconstruction of that 
war-devastated nation. Although the 
United States has since then been overly 
generous with both economic assistance 
and political advice, development experts 
Cole and Lyman keep the spotlight on the 
efforts of the young Republic of Korea to 
work out its own political and economic 
destiny. The fates have been unkind to 
Korea, as evidenced by the fact that since 
1945 the people have experienced “a 
nearly unparalleled series of political, social, 
military, and economic upheavals . . . which 

. encompassed the first division of the 
country in 12 centuries, a major and ex- 
tremely destructive war, 4 different govern- 
ments in the South, a sharply altered 
economic structure and, finally, a con- 
frontation between generations that would 
have been unbridgeable without a major 

revolution in thought and action” (pp. 13- 

14). Until overthrown by a student up- 

rising in 1960, the autocratic Rhee govern- 

ment used foreign aid and Korean re- 
sources, not to promote investment pro- 
jects, maintain the military forces, and 
develop essential governmental services as 
the United States urged, but to improve 
private consumption. The overthrow by 
the military of the inept Chang Myon 
government in 1961 gave “added momen- 
tum” to the “search for national identity.” 
When General Park Chung-Hee, the newly 
elected President, replaced the Military 
government in 1963, South Korea achieved, 
at last, the “combination of concentrated 
power and constructively oriented political 
conviction” needed to redirect economic 
policy in a short period. Accordingly, 
many changes soon took place, among them 
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a settlement with Japan, a floating won- 
dollar exchange rate, a higher interest rate, 
more private bank savings, more foreign 
private credits, less inflation, fewer import 
restrictions, for more exports, a large 
United States loan commitment coupled 
with a further decline in the level of grant 
aid, a growth of gross national product 
averaging near 10 percent. South Korea’s 
economic progress in the years 1963-1967 
constitutes “one of the success stories of 
foreign aid and economic development ” 
But the country is not out of the woods 
yet. Structural distortions remain in the 
economy, and no means has been devised 
for orderly change of government leader- 
ship. The military influence is still pre- 
dominant. 

Each of the eleven chapters is fully 
documented. Fiity-two statistical -tables 
help round out the economic picture. Use 
of the book is facilitated by a selective 
bibliography and a good index. 

Justin WILLIAMS 

Assistant to the President ee 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


Rosert E. Core. Japanese Blue Collar: 
The Changing Tradition. Pp. xi, 300. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971. $9.50, 


Several splendid village studies have 
shaped American conceptions of Japanese 
society, most notably John Embree’s 
Suyemura. But theirs was the Japan that 
used to be. Today the village peasant has 
moved to the city, and gone to work in a 
factory. Robert E. Cole’s study of the 
urban blue collar worker, therefore, is 
timely; and it is a worthy successor to the 
works of Embree et al. 

Cole has utilized the difficult participa- 
tion observation method to provide a re- 
markably clear picture of the blue collar 
man on the job; and his study abounds in 
insights obtained from fellow workers. As 
he observes, confidences were the easier 
with him; for a “semi-literate foreigner” 
was unlikely to be a company spy. Cole’s 
employment in two companies permitted 
different angles of vision on Japanese labor. 
The workers at the Takei Diecast Company, 
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his principal research locale, were militant, 
second-generation urbanites who talked 
politics incessantly; while those in the 
Gujo Auto Parts firm were unsophisticated 
rural recruits, pliant and pleased to have 
jobs which allowed them to escape village 
labor. 

From these pages we learn exactly how 
such unique Japanese practices as perman- 
ent employment and the Nenko system of 
deferred wage payments work out in the 
shop. Systems which seem, at first glance, 
to lack rationality in a modern industrial 
setting serve, Cole notes, as “functional 
equivalents” to modern Western practices 
Further, in his analysis, Japanese labor 
practices seem less unique than we have 
been led’ to believe. Permanent employ- 
ment exists only for a “cyclically justified 
minimum” of employees; and there are 
Japanese ways to fire. Much recruitment 
is still done through “connection hiring,” 
but the man who comes recommended is 
likely to be the ablest and most loyal em- 
ployee. Tradition and modernity coexist 
thus. -The writer subscribes to the theory 
of convergence of industrial societies; but 
he contends that through functional equi- 
valents of the Western pattern of industrial 
bureaucracy and rationality, Japan’s sys- 
tem retains its national identity in the face 
of change. 

Much of the study deals with unionism. 
Organized labor in these plants turns out 
to be a good deal less militant than we had 
supposed was true of the Japanese labor 
movement. Most Japanese unions are 
enterprise unions; and enterprise unions 
are especially susceptable to pressures to 
take on corporate purposes and become 
production-oriented rather than worker- 
oriented. Communist leadership had ap- 
peared in the Takei Diecast union; yet 
Marxism provides a “moral armor to con- 
front management” rather than “specified 
revolutionary objectives.” Non-Communist 
workers admire and support Communist 
leaders more for their courage than for 
their ideology or political purpose. 

In short, this study explains much. It 
can be recommended for the excellence 
with which the author encases his direct 
observations in the broader context of the 
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modern Japanese economy, and for his 
attention to the historical origin of the 
practices which he observes. Sometimes 
he is cautious in pointing out the direction 
of change, expecting, for example, “in- 
creased interfirm mobility in the future 
while permanent employment will continue 
to exist in some form.” But the study 
serves, indeed, as an admirable “bench 
mark” for all future research on Japanese 
labor, as Embree provides the “bench 


mark” on village Japan. 
SIDNEY DEVERE BROWN 
Department of History 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 
FRANCINE R. FRANKEL. India’s Green 


Revolution: Economic Gains and Politi- 
cal Costs, Pp. 232. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1971. $7.50. 


The green revolution is much more than 
a slogan now. It suggests moreover, that 
agriculture “is being transformed through 
the quiet workings of science and tech- 
nology, reaping the economic gains of 
modernization while avoiding the social 
costs of mass upheaval and disorder usually 
associated with rapid change” (p. v). Miss 
Frankel disputes the latter part of the 
assumption, to show that, in fact, the trans- 
farmation is exacerbating social tensions 
since it has affected only about ten percent 
of the area under crops “largely accounted 
for by a minority of large landowners with 
capital to invest in costly modern methods” 
(p. vi). 

The study points to the growing evidence 
that as income disparities increase as a 
result of agricultural development, so does 
the likelihood that social discontent and 
polarization will be transformed into politi- 
cal violence. Radical parties can be ex- 
pected to take advantage of it and launch 
a class struggle movement that would 
ultimately undermine the foundations of 
rural political stability. The data was 
collected in 1969 in the original five dis- 
tricts: Ludhiana, Punjab; West Godavary, 
Andhra Pradesh; Thanjavur, Tamil Nadu; 
Palghat, Kerala; and Burdwan, West Ben- 
gal. As a preliminary assessment of the 
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impact of the green revolution on patterns 
of income distribution in the rural areas, 
the study is excellent. Even before it was 
published, it served a useful purpose in 
raising some doubt and alarm in the minds 
of several economists and others who had 
concluded that the critical problem of feed- 
ing the poor had been licked. 

Not unexpectedly, the weakest chapter in 
the book is the last—‘‘Conclusion.” The 
recommendations assume the possibility of 
a rational trade-off between economic gains 
and political costs, of striking an appropri- 
ate balance between the goals of production 
and distribution. A little of everything is 
suggested, ranging from limitation on future 
acquisitions of land; a graduated tax on 
farm incomes; a return to Gandhian plea 
for change in the outlook of the propertied 
classes: “voluntary surrender on the part 
of the capitalist of superfluities’; and 
finally, education of the poor peasantry to 
bring about change peacefully through the 
electoral process. Yet, the author must 
surely know, that none of them, singly or 
together, will suffice to deal with the situa- 


‘tion likely to develop over the next few 


decades if the government should continue 
to base its policies on the current theory 
and strategy of development. Even if 
all the suggested remedial measures were 
to be implemented, they would amount to 
little more than symbolic manipulations, 
transitory and ineffectual. The fault for not 
proffering less conventional solutions is not, 
however, singularly Miss. Frankel’s. It 
mirrors the affliction of all disciplines in- 
cluding hers—political science—that are 
involved presently in modernizing peasant 
agriculture outside the communist bloc. 
The social science “experts” are as green, 
in fact, as the “green revolution.” They 
do not really know what to do, different 
from what has been tried before. 


Kusum Nar 
Asian Studies Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 
Joun E. Scurecxer. Imperialism and 


Chinese Nationalism: Germany in Shan- 
tung. Pp. xiv, 322. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1971. $12.00. 
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JERRY ISRAEL. Progressivism and the Open 
Door: America and China, 1905-1921. 
Pp. xxiv, 222. Pittsburgh, Pa: Uri- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1971. $9.6. 
The late 1890s witnessed a climax in the 

relations between the West and China. For 

half a century, the latter had been obliged 
repeatedly tc yield to pressure, threats, 
and violence of the powers, but the massive 

“eternal kingdom” had endured. However, 

the decisive defeat at the hands of Japan 

appeared to presage disintegration, and a 

scramble ensued among the powers -o 

stake out cleims for imperial succession. 

Leased ports were secured, railroad and 


mining concessions obtained or demanded, 


and “spheres of influence” marked off for 
monopolistic or preferential exploitation. 
At the same time, the “Open Doo-” 
principle was asserted by the United Stat=s 
against monopolistic pretensions. Bo-h 
books under review are concerned wi-h 
these developments, their aftermath, and 
their domestic repercussions. 

Dr. Schrecker has applied thorough m- 
search and careful analysis to a limited 
subject—the German bid for Shantung— 
and his findirgs not only illumine his area 
of inquiry but also bear significantly upon 
the broader aspects of causation and effects 
of imperialist ventures. 

The Germans appear to have acted oat 
in Shantung the popularly conceived 
scenario of imperialism. Alfred von 
Tirpitz, a man of middle-class backgrourd 
and a proponent of Welimacht, especialy 
through navalism and economic involv=- 
ment, was the star performer in the Shaa- 
tung drama. The murder of two missionar- 
ies served as a handy pretext—a “splend d 
opportunity,” in the words of the Kaiser— 
for bullying the Chinese into compliance 
with German demands. ‘The latter included 
a long-term “leasehold” on the coast, a 
fifty-kilometer buffer zone around the 
leased territory, and special privileges =o 
build railroads in the interior of the pro- 
vince and to operate mines in the vicinizy 
of the roadbeds; in other words, a classic 
example’ of imperialist penetration wich 
a built-in process of consolidating control 
over a sphere of influence. All that re- 
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mained was for surplus goods and capita. 
to flood the market and for German capita- 
lists to rake up the fabulous profits im- 
perialism was supposed to furnish. 

However, things did not work out ac- 
cording to the script. Kiaochow did be- 
come a model colony, but at the cost of 
large German government subsidies. Far 
from being the spearhead of imperialism, 
German capital had to be coaxed to partici- 
pate, and German investments did not 
prove profitable. Trade did increase, but 
the German share of the imports was ex- 
ceeded by that of the Japanese and the 
British, and economic development bene- 
fited the Chinese and others more than the 
Germans. Within a decade, German am- 
bitions in Shantung were contained, the 
sphere of influence was disintegrating, anc 
the Chinese were able to make inroads even 
upon German mastery in the leasehold. 

The special contribution of Dr. Sch- 
recker’s study is the careful documentation 
of German economic ventures and of the 
effectiveness of Chinese counter-pressures 
exerted by the new nationalist elements 
represented by Yuan Shih-k’ai. Chinese 
resistance proved so impressive that the 
author is able cautiously to question the 
assumed helpessness of the late Ch’ing in 
the face of imperialist aggression. 


Dr. Israel’s book displays a variant 
methodology. A lively style, skillful use 
of the literature, including the private 
papers of the dramatis personae, and cute 
chapter headings—‘“Alice in Wonderland,” 
“The Dynamic Duo,” “Return to Paradise,” 
and so forth—make for interesting reading. 
Concerned with American progressivism 
and the Open Door, he properly defines the 
latter, as it developed, in terms of trade, 
investment, and reform as a social mission 
in China, but he covers familiar ground. 
One looks for an analysis of the progres- 
sives’ conception of social mission and 
their blissful unconcern about its potential 
for imperialist domination, but the author's 
interest lies elsewhere. 

The burden of this book is that “tension 
and compromise between competitive and 
cooperative” means of achieving the desi- 
derata of the Open Door, “mirroring simi- 
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lar debates over domestic policy” served as 
“She settling” for the evolution of Ameri- 
can policy in China after 1905. If by “the 
setting” the author means that the response 
to the Japanese challenge produced con- 
troversial alternatives which often yielded 
to compromise, one could readily agree; 
end, although the idea is hardly novel, his 
emphasis on the point and his documenta- 
tion of the controversy between the pro- 
ponents of cooperation with other powers 
and the partisans of independent American 
action are most welcome. But he appears 
to outrun his evidence when he asserts that, 
în time, this competitive-cooperative tension 
“replaced a Japanese phobia as the chief 
determinant of Far Eastern actions.” 
Oscar J, JANOWSKY 

Emeritus Professor of History 

City College 

City University of New York 


‘B. Sowanpyuntak. Malayan Federalism, 
1945-1963. Pp. xi, 347. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970. $11.75. 


THomas J. Bettows. The People’s Action 
Party of Singapore: Emergence of a 
Dominant Party System. Pp. xi, 195. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University, 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1970. $5.75. 


To read books concerning one’s own 
area specialty while conducting research in 
quite a different region—in this case the 
Caribbean—is good exercise for a reviewer 
interested in comparative analysis. The 
topic of each volume under review here is 
critically important to political development 
outside, as well as within Southeast Asia. 
The tendency toward one-party dominance 
and attempts at creating broader political 
unions preoccupy politicians and observers 
in the Carribbean, Africa, and Latin 
America. The research conducted by 
Simandjuntak and Bellows, therefore, 
should not be left to Asian hands alone 

Each author gives a nod in the direction 
of comparative analysis—Bellows more 
consistently. But it is only fair to warn 
that most cross-national generalizations 
will have to be drawn out of the material 
by the reader on his own. For Simand- 
juntak and Bellows are at their best in the 
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description | political evolution. Social 
scientists all o commonly shun historical 
or “merely” uescriptive literature, and our 


disciplines have suffered as a result from 
superficiality—some might even say un- 
reality. It has taken revisionist historians 
to expose the false historical assumptions 
—for example, assumptions regarding the 
American liberal tradition or the role of 
violence in development—underlying cer- 
tain contemporary social science theory. 
Professor Simandjuntak’s book is part of 
a series of monographs published under 
the editorship of the Malaysian-Chinese 
scholar Wang Gungwu. Each volume con- 
tributes a Southeast Asian historian’s inter- 
pretation of an aspect of regional political 
development. Until now we have been 
almost totally dependent on history as 
perceived by colonialists. With the emer- 
gence of a new generation of indigenous 
investigators throughout the “third world,” 
we can look forward to new or at least re- 
examined portrayals of nations’ evolution 
One of the striking contrasts, in fact, 
between these two books is in how each 
regards Britain’s role. There is, admittedly, 
a dilemma here. For a principal sin of 
colonialist historiography has been pre- 
occupation with the mother country’s 
activity in the colony. As a result, we 
often search in vain for any detailed ac- 
counts of domestic political changes. On 
the other hand, to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and devote exclusive attention to 
local actors and interests is also to risk 
distortion. Simandjuntak does better in 
keeping a balance, interweaving Malaysian 
and British factors. In the end, however, 
he concludes that Malaysian political prob- 
lems in formulating a lasting federation are 
due in large part to British colonial strate- 
gies. While “divide and rule” is a popular 
imperialist formular, in Malaysia “unite 
and rule” defined colonial administrators’ 
long-range policy. The relative impotence 
of the member states within the Malaysian 
federation today is due in part to the 
centralizing tendency of the Alliance party; 
but it can be traced as well back to Britain’s 
notion of how to govern a colony with 
maximum efficiency. Later, when the over- 
extended London government sought to 
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divest itself of the costly responsibilities 
“east of Suez” it again determined that 
merger was the best course. Thus, it 
strongly urged the incorporation of its 
Singapore and Borneo territories into the 
already independent Malaya. In the West 
Indies and Nigeria, as well as Malaysia, 
this federal formule for divestiture has not 
been successful We need more studies of 
the politics of decolonization. 

In his analysis of Singapore and its ruling 
People’s Action party, Bellows gives little 


attention to British policy as an important- 


determinant of political development. His 
apparent concern to fill the gaps in our 
knowledge of local politics leads him to 
distort the development experience by 
making it appear that the Singapore polity 
was self-sufficient. In reality, Singapore 
more than most nation-states is the pro- 
duct of colonial expediency. Its current 
economic reliance on international trade 
(and the vulnerability that that produces), 
its Chinese majority which makes it the 
object of suspicion among its neighbors, 
and its political detachment from the 
peninsula all have their roots in British 
calculations. Reintroducing Britain into 
the political analysis does not mean hark- 
ing back to European-biased scholarship; 
it could lead to a more accurate and just 
assessment of historical responsibility. 
Perhaps because of this exclusion of the 
British factor Bellows finds PAP (People’s 
Action Party) ambitions to be the chief 
ceuse of the’ 1965 break-up of the Malay- 
sian federation Whereas other observers 
have described the event in terms of the 
Malayan Alliance party’s “ouster” of 
Singapore, Bellows believes that Lee Kuan 
Yew and his PAP colleagues were not un- 
happy to be cast out on their own. After 
reading these two books in tandem, one 
is left with the feeling that political mergers 
must not only integrate economic and 
social systems, they must integrate party 
systems. A crucial difference between 
Malaya and Singapore has been in the 
characters of the dominant parties Singa- 
pore’s PAP, as described by Bellows, is a 
mass party effective at political mobiliza- 
tion. Its leaders could not restrain them- 
selves from crossing over the causeway to 
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bid for the disaffected non-Malays. The 
Malaysian Alliance party, by contrast, was, 
until the 1969 communal riots, a three- 
cornered alliance of ethnic elites who 
viewed mass mobilization as a threat, not 
an opportunity. The party systems in the 
Borneo territories of Sabah and Sarawak 
were too young to pose a challenge, but 
the aggressiveness of the PAP proved in- 
digestible in the new federation. Political 
factors, not simply socio-economic condi- 
tions, have to be taken into account when 
considering a broader union. The main 
political common denominator shared by 


` Singapore’s and Malaya’s regimes was fear 


of Communism. This proved a weak reed. 

Both Bellows and Simandjuntak stress 
these political variables. While it is true 
that we frequently reduce political ideo- 
logies, leaders, and parties to dependent 
variables—merely the products of non- 
political conditions—both books could have 
benefited from more discussion of the 
societal environment in which parties were 
consolidated or federal systems shaped. It 
is not just that ethnic variables intruded 
at virtually every step.of Malaysian and 
Singaporean development; in addition, 
political leaders sought to reinforce or 
alter those ethnic relationships. The PAP’s 
temptation to violate the prefederation 
“gentleman’s agreement” and compete on 
the peninsula grew out of the rising dis- 
content of Malayan Chinese with their 
spokesman in the alliance, the Malayan 
Chinese Association. The cause for this 
discontent lay within the Chinese com- 
munity; Chinese-educated Chinese be- 
came convinced that the wealthy English- 


‚educated Chinese of the Malayan Chinese 


Association were not articulating their 
interests. Ironically, at the same time as 
the Peoples Action Party moved to ex- 
ploit this split, in Singapore itself the 
widening gap between Chinese-speaking 
and English-speaking Chinese was a major 
threat to the PAP’s stability. 

Each of the volumes contains a wealth 
of descriptive data. Although the authors 
have their own theses, an area specialist 
or a comparative analyst will find material 
for his own hypothesis-building. What the 
social sciences may require today is not less 
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descriptive studies, but more energetic 
readers. , 
CYNTHIA H. ENLOE 
Department of Government 
University of Miami 
Oxford 
Ohio 


J. D Smmonos. China’s World: The 
Foreign Policy of a Developing State. 
Pp. ix, 260. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $1000. 


Bruce D. Larkin. China and Africa, 
1949-1970: The Foreign Policy of the 
People’s Republic of China. Pp. 268. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971. $8.50. 


Stirred by new Chinese and American 
initiatives and the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic at the 
United Nations, interest in understanding 
Chinese foreign policy has reached a new 
peak. These studies by Simmonds and 
Larkin are, therefore, as timely as they 
are useful. Both books analyze the theory 
and historical context behind Chinese 
actions—although Larkin focuses on the 
application of theory in Africa. Both 
authors are modest and sensible in their 
analyses, careful to warn readers of the 
paucity of evidence and of the necessary 
tentativeness of their conclusions. 

Simmonds and Larkin describe Chinese 
policy since 1949 as generally prudent, 
readily adaptive to the realities of the 
moment. Without ignoring the millenial 
expectations of the Chinese—their hopes 
for world revolution—Simmonds argues 
that they, like the Americans and Russians 
before them, have allowed “state interests” 
to override all other considerations. Simi- 
larly, Larkin contends that China’s policies 
in Africa stress the “short-term, pragmatic, 
evolutionary, and nondisruptive compon- 
ents” within a broad range of options. 

Both authors also offer valuable insights 
into the Sino-Soviet relationship, obviously 
of much greater importance to the Chinese 
than the nature of their relations with 
the United States. Simmonds is most 
useful on the development of the split 
while Larkin illustrates the effect of Sino- 
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Soviet competition on Chinese policies in 
Africa. 

Simmonds’ primary concern is with 
underlining the first priority of Chinese 
leaders: the industrial development of what 
remains a weak, agricultural nation, in 
which policy planning for foreign as well as 
domestic affairs is influenced significantly 
by the results of annual harvests. He 
argues that major shifts in Chinese domes- 
tic and foreign policy are explainable with- 
out regard for external pressures; that fear 
of the United States or of the Soviet Union 
as a determinant of Chinese policies has 
been exaggerated. Basing his conclusions 
on a study of reorganizations of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, especially the 
structure and personnel of the vice-min- 
istries, he contends that the three major 
phases of Chinese policy, launched in 
1950, 1956, and 1962 were all planned in 
the summer as crop yield estimates ap- 
peared and assumed their definitive char- 
acter early in the autumn.as harvest esti- 
mates became more reliable. 

Without questioning Simmonds’ basic 
arguments, of the primacy of China’s 
efforts to buy time to develop and of the 
importance of harvests to state planning in 
an agricultural society, his attempts to 
explain all major decisions in domestic 
terms are overdrawn. Certainly expecta- 
tions regarding Soviet and American be- 
havior, evident in Simmonds’ analysis, had 
considerable impact on the ordering of 
Chinese priorities. Perhaps the attempt to 
separate internal from external stimuli is 
less useful than Simmonds would suggest. 
Similarly, his analysis of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs appears to be a valuable 
approach to the study of policy shifts, 
but it is difficult to be comfortable with 
conclusions based on so little reliable evi- 
dence. 

Larkin is well aware of the limited im- 
portance of Africa to China and does not 
try to inflate the significance of his sub- 
ject. Instead, he uses policy toward this 
remote continent to explain how the 
Chinese, guided by ideological considera- 
tions, are nonetheless restrained by their 
immediate needs. He places much greater 
stress than does Simmonds on China’s ex- 
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ternal relations, especially with the Soviet 
Union, when explaining shifts in Chinese 
policy. China’s interest in Africa, which 
heightened during the late 1950s, Larkin 
attributes to a desire to increase its in- 
fluence relative to that of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Although Chinese 
influence in Africa has declined since 1964 
and especially during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, Larkin warns that with so many dif- 
ferent kinds of political, economic, and 
racial conditions existing on the continent, 
the Chinese revolutionary model may yet 
prevail in an African state. But this same 
diversity allows little basis for Chinese 
faith in a “domino theory.” Success in a 
single African state can hardly be expected 
to sweep the continent into China’s camp. 

‘And yet, Larkin and Simmonds are both 
impressed with the attractiveness of 
Chinese theories and the Chinese revolu- 
tionary model for the underprivileged 
peoples of the world. Simmonds is particu- 
larly troubled by the failure of the non- 
communist world to develop any ideological 
appeal for the poor and wretched of the 
earth. The Chinese are quick to declare 
that revolution is not exportable, but the 
challenge of Mao’s utopian vision will not 
be contained within China’s borders. 

Both of these books were written before 
the recent thaw in Sino-American relations, 
but rather than being dated, they go a 
long way toward making Chinese policy 
comprehensible. 

WARREN I. COHEN 

Department of History 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 
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RemHotp Aucust Dorwart. The Prus- 
sian Welfare State before 1740. Pp. 
viii, 328. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1971. $12.50. 

SELMA STERN. Der Preussische Staat tnd 
die Juden: Die Zeit Friedrichs des 
Grossen. Vol. 1: Darstellung; Vol. 2: 
Akten. Tübingen: J. C B. Mohr, 1971. 
DM480. 
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Professor Dorwart’s provocative con- 
tention is that the concept of the “welfare 
state”-——commonly linked to Labour Britain 
and the Rooseveltian New Deal—is actually 
the latest version of the exercise of “the 
police power of the state to regulate” and, 
as such, dates back to 1500. He submits 
that Prussia under the Hohenzollern “epito- 


„mized the European Pokseistaat,” postulat- 


ing also that “the only proper translation of 
Poliseistaat is ‘welfare state.’” 

Dorwart’s historical analysis ends with 
1740—when, strictly speaking, the Prussian 
state was only thirty-nine years old— 
because, until then, “the welfare of the 
individual was still a major concern to the 
Hohenzollern rulers. After that (ie. 
under Frederick II) the welfare of the in- 
dividual was a by-product of the power 
and economic prosperity of the state ” Not 
made in the text itself, but in the jacket 
synopsis is a claim that Dorwart’s study 
“presents a much needed corrective to the 
one-sided emphasis which scholars have 
placed on the militaristic aspects of Prus- 
sian state policy.” 

Restricted space precludes an argument 
about the author’s above definitions and 
assumptions. His presentation focuses on 
the central Hohenzollern provinces of 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Magdeburg and 
Halberstadt and goes back, in parts, to 
medieval—pre-Hohenzollern—local condi- 
tions as early as 1300. Developments in 
the western exclaves as well as in the 
Duchy of (East) Prussia are reported 
solely as far as they relate to educational 
matters. Within these limitations the six 
parts of the book describe reliably and 
interestingly legislative action and its ef- 
fects in the fields of public morals, market 
and retail trade, sanitation, vagrancy, ad- 
mission of immigrants, schools and uni- 
versities, public health, medical education, 
fire and police protection. The bibliog- 
raphy is comprehensive and particularly 
useful to the non-German student. Contem- 
porary illustrations are a pleasure to look 
at. 


Dr. Stern’s latest publication begins 
chronologically where Dorwart had ended, 
namely, with the ascension to the throne of 
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Party Strength in the United States, 1872-1970 


By Pau T. Davin, University of Virginia. xiii, 310 pp. $9.75 


Election records from 1872 to 1970 for the offices of president, governor, senator, 
and representative to Congress are published here in a usable form for the first 
time. Paul T. David began this study by calculating the percentage divisions of 
the vote among Democratic, Republican, and other candidate parties. Using this 
as a basis, he was able to devise a new and more accurate method of measuring 
long-term trends in party strength at the polls for each state. These trends make 
up almost two hundred pages of graphic material in which states are analyzed 
individually, nationally, regionally, and in special groups according to their long- 
term partisan affiliations. This compilation of numerical data and its accompany- 
ing text is an indispensable reference work for anyone interested in election history 
in the United States. 


Mathematical Applications in Political Science 
Volume VI 


Edited by James F. Hernvon and Joseru L. Bernp, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 142 pp., tables. 75 


The papers included in this volume, originally presented at the 1970 conference 
on Mathematical Applications in Political Science, concern the processes in- 
volved in judicial decisions, voting patterns, nominating conventions, and 
politically oriented laboratory experiments. Several of the articles center around 
the work of William H. Riker who constructed one of the most influential politi- 
cal science models in our time. 


The Persian Gulf 
Iran’s Role 


By Rovwo.iay K. Ramazani, University of Virginia. 160 pp. (tnt.), maps, apps. 
rice to be announced. 


The departure of the British from the Persian Gulf in 1971 left a dangerous power 
vacuum. Iran will play an important role in settling this precarious situation. 
This study defines Iran’s position in the Persian Gulf and examines that country’s 
social and political developments in relation to her economic, strategic, psycholog- 
ical, and cultural history. It also analyzes conflicting Arab-Iranian relations in 
the Gulf, as well as Iran’s relationship with non-Gulf Arab states, especially 
Egypt and Syria. 


Merger Politics 
Local Government Consolidation in Tidewater Virginia 


By Davip G. TEMPLE, West Virginia University. xii, 225 pp., tables, apps 
$12.0 


bibliog., index. Ò 


Tidewater Virginia, historically significant for its early English settlements, is 
unique today for carrying out four city-county government consolidations between 
1952 and 1963. Temple traces step-by-step the processes of the four consolidations, 
beginning with the circumstances which invoked the consolidation efforts. He then 
describes the negotiations of agreements and charters, the campaigns to gain 
voter apor and the interim transitional arrangements to consolidated city 
status. Finally, Temple discusses the complex problems involved in the postmerger 
period arising from the increase in physical size and the blending of two formerly 
distinct governments. 
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THE END OF INEQUALITY? Stratification under State 
Socialism. David Lane. A study of social stratification in state- 
socialist societies. The emphasis is on the Soviet Union, and 
Gr is made to both Western and “indigenous” research. 
1.65 
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liberation of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba’s struggle to create 
a viable state, Belgian attempts at sabotage, and Lumumba’s 
death. $3.25 
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King Frederick II in 1740. However, this 
is only the final portion of a long range 
project systematically divided into the 
reigns of Hohenzollern princes since the 
“Great Elector.” The earlier volumes had 
appeared in 1962 and were reviewed in 
The Annals, vol. 346, pp. 170f. 

Included in her presentation is a chapter 
“The Police and Welfare State,” indicative 
of the royal prerogative tc admit, tolerate, 
transfer or expel newcomers in accordance 
with the ruler’s view of the interests of 
the state. Dr. Stern’s analysis and docu- 
mentation comprise all provinces, including 
those—Silesia, East Friesland, and West 
Frussia—annexed since 1740. Methods and 
results of her investigation remain as meti- 
culous and clear cut as those displayed in 
the previous volumes However, the nar- 
rative accelerates its dramatic pace in line 
with the growing acclimatization of the 
previously “protected” or “tolerated” new 
subjects of the state. In filling the niches 
set aside for them by the economic and 
financial policies of the royal cabinet, these 
Jews developed a sense of identification and 
being at home and at one with the social 
body at large. Prior to legal emancipation 
tkeiz mentality changed from that of sub- 
jects to one of citizens. Enlightened ab- 
salutist welfare policy was achieving more 
that it had itself envisaged Moses Men- 
delssohn, arrived in Berlin in 1743, became 
the grandfather of the German musician 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Dr. Stern had begun archival work on 
her copic nearly five decades ago, including 
plans for a final volume up to the enact- 
ment of emancipation in 1812 Dispersion, 
destruction or inaccessibility of documenta- 
ticn due to the catastrophe of World War 
TI will prevent her from carrying this out. 
A moving epilogue ponders the tragic dis- 
appearance not just of documents, but the 
community itself, compelling her to accomp- 
lish her scholarly assignment in exile. 

H. G. REISSNER 

Department of History 

New York Institute of Technology 

Old Westbury 


Harvey FmRESDE. Icon and Swastica: 
The Russian Orthodox Church under 
Nazi and Soviet Control. Russian Re- 
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search Center Studies, no. 62. Pp. “xx, 
242. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $8.00 


Professor Fireside’s book attempts a 
comparative study of policies toward the 
Orthodox Church by the Soviet regime 
and the Nazi occupation authorities during 
World War II. The author has been quite 
successful in researching German docu- 
ments on the subject and in bringing to 
light the complex pattern of institutional, 
factional, and personal interests that 
saaped the Nazi church policy in the occu- 
pied territories. 

This, alas, appears to be the only merit 
of this book Otherwise, it shows weak 
orientation both in the genesis and evolu- 
tion of Soviet church policy and in the 
complexities of national and ecclesiastical 
problems of the area, especially the 
Ukraine. It is incomprehensible that in 
dealing with the Ukraine the author failed 
to use the easily accessible principal 
Ukrainian sources on the problem—in 
particular, Metropolitan Lypkivs’ky’s per- 
sonal story of the Ukrainian Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church (UAPTs), Vlasovsky’s 
history of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
(Vol. IV, Book 2) dealing in detail with 
tte UAPTs in the German-occupied 
Ukraine and, for the Uriate Church, 
memoirs of Kost’? Pan’kivsky. Professor 
Fireside has rather relied on Heier’s some- 
wnat one-sided history of the Orthodox 
Church in the Ukraine and on a polemical 
pamphlet of Raevsky’s whom he declares 
to be “an expert on the UAPTs.” Through- 
out Professor Fireside’s treatment of 
“nationalist” Orthodox church groups, there 
seems to be an unstated assumption not 
only of the “unity” of Russians—under 
whom Ukrainians and Belorussians are 
ofzen subsumed—but also of the desir- 
ability of their political and ecclesiastical 
unity. Hence, a double standard is em- 
ployed by the author to evaluate collabora- 
tion with the Soviet authorities and the 
German occupation regime on the part of 
pro-Russian and anti-Russian Orthodox 
Church organizations. The biased treat- 
ment of the Ukrainian ecclesiastical nation- 
alism is further aggravated by the author’s 
highly colored language spzinkled with 
epithets hardly suitable for a scholarly 
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study Professor Fireside’s book offers a 
somewhat more balanced account of the 
situation in the Baltic area and of the 
Pskov mission, but his treatment of the 
Ukraine compares unfavorably with that of 
John Armstrongs in his Ukrasnian 
Nationalism. 

Professor Fireside’s study abounds in 
factual mistakes often traceable to sources 
of doubtful credibility. To list only a 
few’ the author repeats Kryvelev’s non- 
sense concerning religiosity of Lenin’s 
mother~-Shakhnovich’s major work on the 
problem is ignored (p. 16); quotation 
allegedly from the 1918 separation decree 
(p. 19) did not appear in its final version; 
it is not true that there was “full suspension 
of hostilities with the Church” during 
1934-1937 (p. 33)—witness the arrests of 
the bishops and clergy during that period, 
suppression of the Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhiti by 1935, and so forth; Skoro- 
padsky was a leader of Ukrainian, not 
Russian emigres (p. 59); Seraphim Lade 
was indeed a Renovationist bishop, not of 
“the living Church of the Ukrainian Re- 
novators” (p. 77) but of the “Ukrainian 
Orthodox Autocephalous Synodal Church” 
(not to be confused with the UAPTs); 
there were only two major Orthodox groups 
(Autonomous and Autocephalous Churches), 
not three, in the German-occupied Ukraine 
(p 95); Andrew Melnyk could not have 
commanded a unit which arrived in Kiev 
in fall 1941 (p. 122), as he was then con- 
fined in Berlin; Szeptycky was Ukrainian, 
not “Polish” Metropolitan (p 140); 
Bishop Nikodim who consecrated the 
Hetmanate in 1918 was indeed a “nationa- 
list” but Russian, not Ukrainian (p. 147); 
the UAPTs—if only author would have 
consulted Ukrainian sources on the sub- 
ject—never had more than 1,300 parishes 
and clergy, cerzainly not 3,000 parishes 
and 25,000 [sic; clergy (p. 148); Metro- 
politan Lypkivsky was removed from office 
in 1927, not 1928 (p. 148); the UAPTs 
did not disappear in 1930 (p. 149), but 
continued under a modified name (“Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox Church”) at least till 1936; 
Bishop Polykarp did not sign a pledge of 
obedience (p. 149) to Nikolai or Metro- 
politan Sergi; fewer than 350 former 
Autocephalist priests survived in the 
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Ukraine by 1941, not “some 1,500” (p. 
151) and not all of them returned to 
priesthood; the Council for Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church was not “the 
first public body of the Soviet state to 
deal with religious matters” (p 178), as 
there was a succession of such bodies since 
1919, at first within the Commissariats of 
Justice and Internal Affairs and, subse- 
quently, attached to the presidia of the 
republican Central Executive Committee 
and (since 1938) Supreme Soviet presidia; 
Metropolitan Slipyj and other Uniate 
hierarchs were tried in 1946, not 1945 
(p. 180) A number of transliteration 
errors appear in the bibliography and foot- 
notes. 
BomDAN R. BocrorkKiw 
Institute of Soviet and East European 
Studies 

Carleton University 

Ottawa 

Canada 


PauL G. HALPERN The Mediterranean 
Naval Situation, 1908-1914. Harvard 
Historical Studies, no. 86. Pp. xiv, 415. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971. $13.50. 


This volume contains the results of 
studies by Paul G. Halpern, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Florida State Uni- 
versity, of the navies operating in the 
Mediterranean in the years preceding the 
outbreak of the 1914-1918 War. It is the 
outgrowth of a Harvard doctoral disserta- 
tion, and is primarily based on extensive 
research in the archives of Austria, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy and in the micro- 
filmed copies of the German naval archives 
Mr. Halpern has used an impressive array 
of printed works as well, and his bibliog- 
raphy of these covers more than eighteen 
pages. 

The chief protagonists are the navies of 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy, but Mr. Halpern also gives 
serious attention to the lesser naval powers 
of Greece, Russia, Spain, and Turkey. The 
material aspects of each navy are carefully 
described. These include the defensive 
and offensive capabilities of the ships de- 
signed and built, their maintenance and 
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operation, and the development of bases 
and other support facilities. The evolu- 
tion of plans for the use of these ships is 
studied as well as the broad naval strategies 
of the powers individually and in combina- 
tion. Attention is also given to the naval 
officers who held positions of responsibility 
as well as to the civilian personages who 
determined major policies in Westminster, 
Peris, Vienna, and Rome. 

Mr. Halpern has organized his book 
topically. First, he discusses the Royal 
Navy in the Mediterranean, the French 
navy, and the background and evolution of 
the Anglo-French naval entente in the Med- 
jterranean in 1912-1913. Then he turns 
to the Triple Alliance powers and deals 
with the remarkable growth of the naval 
pozential of Austria-Hungary in the prewar 
years, the Italian navy in tke same period, 
and the development of understandings and 
arrangements under the general terms of 
the Triple Alliance, not an easy matter in 
view of the traditional rivalry of Austria 
and Italy. After consideration of the lesser 
Mediterranean naval powers, there is a 
finel chapter entitled “The Anticlimax of 
War” which discusses just that. The stage 
seemed set for a major naval showdown 
when war came in the summer of 1914, 
but with Italy’s decision to remain neutral, 
there was no great fleet action in the Medi- 
terranean, and the naval operations which 
did take place there during the war were 
decidedly secondary to those in the North 
Sea. 

In addition to the bibliography, Mr. Hal- 
pern has provided an appendix which lists 
the ships of the naval powers considered 
together with basic statistical information 
about them. Mr. Halpern has organized 
the material of his complicated study 
clearly. At the same time he provides his 
reader with ample details in support of 
his general statement. He writes well and 
his book is a pleasure to read. In summary, 
this is an excellent study of an important 
aspect of the diplomatic and naval history 
of the years leading up to war in 1914. 

Jorn HASKELL KEMBLE 

Department of History 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

California 
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Vram V. Kusin. The Intellecttal 
Origins of the Prague Spring: The 
Development of Reformist Ideas in 
Czechoslovakia, 1956-1967. Pp. 153. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1971. $8.95. 


Ivan Svrrax. The Czechoslovak Experi- 
ment, 1968-1969. Pp. xi, 243. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1971. 
$10.95. 


Four years after its collapse, the Czecho- 
slovak reform movement appears as a 
much more complex phenomenon than it 
did at the time it made headlines in the 
world press. The overwhelming importance 
of theories and theoreticians in that dra- 
metic development accounts for much of its 
complexity. In defiance of standard Marx- 
ist assumptions, the upheaval began in the 
minds of the people—or. more precisely, 
of the nation’s intellectual elite—and from 
this “superstructure,” it proceeded to trans- 
form the base of the society. The clash 
between the theory and the reality resulted 
in the death of the reform movement be- 
fore it could prove its viability—a fate 
which adds a further agonizing dimension 
to any interpretation of it. 

Vladimir V. Kusin of the University of 
Glasgow grasped the crux of the matter 
when he chose to focus upon the all-im- 
portant intellectual aspects of the upheaval. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems which preoccupied Czechoslovakia’s 
restless Marxist thinkers during the decade 
before the Spring of 1968 and he brings 
out skillfully the political implications of 
their often subtle controversies. The book 
is organized in a logical fashion around the 
main themes which they developed to 
transform Czechoslovak Marxism from a 
static dogma into a doctrine of change. 
Due attention is given to the significance 
of the “legal re-thinking,” concept of aliena- 
tion, rediscovery of the national tradition, 
reinterpretation of recent history, proposals 
for economic reform, new departures in 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Kusin is less successful in presenting 
the historical background of the reform 
movement, He tends to make unwarranted 
assumptions which, in the absence of any 
documentation, ring a distinctly false note. 
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Thus? for example, President Beneš at the 
end of World War II supposedly had the 
absurd idea of inviting Communists into 
the government as “a safety valve against 
an overbearing attitude of a strong postwar 
Russia” (pp. 4-5). In an equally arbitrary 
fashion, the author offers the thesis that 
Communism is entirely incongruous with 
the Czechoslovak national disposition— 
without ever explaining clearly what that 
disposition is and how it relates with the 
very different particular dispositions of the 
Czechs and the Slovaks. Most regrettable, 
his fine insights in many parts of the book 
do not fit into a line of argument which 
would result in significant new conclusions. 
The author’s forte is philosophy rather 
than history, analysis rather than syn- 
thesis. 

The collection of speeches and articles 
by a leading protagonist of the “Czecho- 
slovak experiment,” Ivan Sviták, radiates 
the authentic savor of the heady atmo- 
sphere of 1968. The author, reputed as a 
philosopher, appears in the book primarily 
as a forceful and deeply committed publicist 
who contributed an extraordinary share 
toward creating that atmosphere. One can 
easily imagine the white furor which the 
mocking sarcasm of his admonitions in true 
Marxism generated among the humorless 
Soviet leaders. Indeed, the reader won- 
ders to what ex:ent the reckless verbal 
radicalism of Svit4k’s public pronounce- 
ments may have narrowed the margin of 
Moscow’s patience at the critical time 


when the decision to intervene was being- 


considered. Svit&k’s admirable statement 
that “truth is the best of tactics because 
it excludes tactics” suggests how much the 
reform program was a precept for moral 
recovery rather than for political survival 

In different ways, both Kusin’s and 
Sviték’s books make it clear that the 
strong ideological and even Messianic bent 
of the Czechoslovak reformers was their 
major weakness. It won them a mass 
following but muddled their judgment; 
characteristically, they a priort ruled out 
the possibility of a Soviet intervention in 
all their considerations. There is an ele- 
ment of a true tragedy in their illusions 
which, however, does not prevent many 
Western liberals from believing that, de- 
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spite its defeat, the reform movement 
presaged the wave of the future For 
their part, the more skeptical East 
Europeans seem to have by now written off 
the Czechoslovak experiment as a false 
start unlikely to lead’ to improvement in 
their time. 
VOJTECH MASTNY 

Department of History 

Columbia University 

New York 


PATRICK O’FARRELL. 
Question Pp. iv, 336. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1971. $11.50. 

The underlying thesis of this book is 
that the English are secular-minded, in- 
terested in practical economic problems 
and addicted to law and order, whereas 
the Irish are mystically religious, incapable 
of thinking in terms of materialist eco- 
nomics, and prone to primitive violence, 
with “a strong and ferocious bias toward 
vengeance.” O'Farrell believes it was idle 
for England to attempt economic or even 
political reform: “This book is given to 
the argument that religion was the funda- 
mental barrier to harmonious Anglo-Irish 
relations. ...” Ireland was Catholic, but 
neither O’Farrell nor the Irish as he con- 
ceives them are sure of the meaning of 
Catholicism. Was its essence total accept- 
ance of the authority of the pope in secular 
matters (pace O’Connell and Dillon) or 
complete faith in the local Irish hierarchy? 
Or was it merely a reflection of the fact 
that from pagan times on Ireland has been 
a peasant country? 

In any case, O’Farrell’s discussion of 
“the land question” is devoid of any refer- 
ence to religious motivation. Nor can he 
deny that the Wyndham Land Purchase 
Act (1903) made the peasantry “no longer 
a revolutionary factor in Ireland.” Yet 
this remark is slipped into a discussion of 
“the failure of Conservative policy” which 
satisfied neither the Church nor the intel- 
lectuals hostile to it. 

Despite O’Farrell’s scorn of social and 
economic motivations, he does at times 
indicate that the tendency toward urbaniza- 
tion was the gravest threat to the con- 
tinued dominance of the Church in Irish 
life. Small wonder, then, that-“by the end 
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of the [nineteenth] century, the leading 
bishops had arrived at a position of deep 
distrust of everybody except them- 
selves .” and were concentrating their 
efforts on the education problem, with the 
focus on a Catholic university under episco- 
pal control. 

O'Farrell is a pastmaster in the use of 
words and phrases calculated to arouse 
emotional responses which obscure the 
realities with which he is professedly deal- 
ing. He makes, however, no allusion to 
“the Pope’s Brass Band” and avoids the 
difficulty of explaining such Irish leaders 
as Wolfe Tone, Fintan Lalor, John Mitchel, 
Parnell, and Arthur Griffith by making only 
slight and somewhat deprecatory reference 
to them; Michael Davitt and the Fenians 
are more his cup of tea. He makes great 
play of the Famine, but does not mention 
the attitudes of O’Connell and of Cardinal 
Cullen toward it. 

The author is at his best in his con- 
cluding section on the Ulster problem, 
though here, too, he fails to take account 
of the problem of an industrial enclave 
in the face of an essentially rural society. 
When considering the idea that “religion” 
has been and is a convenient cloak beneath 
which to conceal mundane material aims, 
one should not be allowed to overlook the 
remark of the chief secretary for Ireland 
that an Ulsterman has “no more religion 
than a billiard ball.” 
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heavily upon Ceri and Polish docu- 


.mentary materials, has presented the most 
thorough discussion to date of the inability 


of the Berlin and Warsaw governments to 
reconcile their diSagreements in the years 
before Hitler’s rise to power. 

The fundamental incompatibility in 
German-Polish relations after 1919 was 
undoubtedly the boundary delineation of 
the Versailles Treaty which isolated East 
Prussia from Germany and left about one 
million Germans in the territory of the new 
Polish republic. With the German states- 
men consistently -working for a revision of 
this arrangement—“the obdurate and total 
commitment to the revisionist cause dim- 
med their perceptiveness for political 
reality” (p. 254)—and with the Polish 
diplomats constantly laboring to thwart 
a German success—“Poland had raised to 
political and quasi-religious doctrine the 
refusal to surrender an inch of her present 
territorial possessighs” (p. 255)—it is ob- 
vious that no permanent agreement could 
have been produced between the two states. 
Although von Riekhoff points out many 
instances in which between Poland and 
Germany overtures of friendship were made 
or agreements were reached, he continually 
returns to the_overwhelming reality that 
such understanding could only be transitory 
as long as the-territorial question remained 
unresolved, ~ ` — 


-- To the author, the history of the diplo- 


Jesse D. CLARKSON __._—matic relations between Germany and 


Professor of History, Emeritus 
Brooklyn College of the 
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Hararo von Rixorr German-Polish 
Relations, 1918-1933. Pp 421. Balti- 
more, Md > Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. 
$15.00. 

In this lengthy, penetrating study of the 
- diplomatic relations between the nascent 
Polish and German republics after World 
War I, Harald von Riekhoff has produced 
a valuable analysis of the most persistent 
and tragic international problem in Euro- 
pean history between the wars The story 
is not unfamiliar—the clash of German 
revisionism in Eastern Europe with the 
Polish dedication to the maintenance of 
the status quo—but the author, drawing 


-Poland possesses - paradoxical and tragic 


aspects, both of which were to be fatally 
realized in 1939..- Given Polish intransig- 
ence over the question of the Corridor be- 
tween East. Prussia and Germany, the 
author claims that the German policy in the 
1920s of “peaceful revisionism” was self- 
contradictory since revision of the bound- 
aries could not_have been accomplished 
without force, and-since peace with Poland 
could not have been fully obtained without 
a German abandonment of revisionism 
Nevertheless, von Riekhoff nostalgically 
contends that it was tragic that the two 
infant republics, spawned by the First 
World War and with centuries of coopera- 
tion and inter-dependence in the national 
pasts, failed to develop in their relations 
that particular Schicksalsgemeinschaft 
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(Community of fate) which their geography, 
economies, and histories re , 

In a particularly well-developed chapter 
(chapter 7), the author’s ‘distussion of 
negotiations for a trade treaty in the late 
1920s points up clearly how, regardless of 
the territorial question, there existed serious 
attitudinal impediments to amicable rela- 
tions between Berlin and Warsaw. In 
spite of the desire of both governments to 
reach some kind of commercial accord, 
trade talks dragged on for five years. These 
negotiations were constantly obstructed by 
ignorance, distrust, racial prejudice, mis- 
calculations, private interests, hostile public 
opinion, the absence of a will ta agree, and 
historical events. The result was in 1930 a 
commercial agreement that was never 
officially ratified. With such influences 
active in the relations between Poland and 
Germany, there can be little wonderment 
over the course of those relations during 
the Hitlerian period. 

Although concerned with German-Polish 
relations, the author is careful not to argue 
his point too narrowly. He has ziven ample 
consideration to their respective relations 
with the other European powers. In his 
balanced assessment of the Stresemann era, 
von Riekhoff cleraly describes =he methods 
by which the German foreign minister 
abandoned the traditional German colla- 
boration with Russia over the fate of 
Poland and, instead, worked for revision 
through the regularization of German rela- 
tions with the Western Powers. The 
author also illustrates how Polend, an early 
ally of France, was regularly slighted by 
the Western Powers in favor of reconcilia- 
tion with Germany. This is made poign- 
antly clear by the author in his treat- 
ment of the Polish search for an inter- 
national guarantee of the Polish-German 
border, the so-called “Eastern Locarno.” 
Nevertheless, as von Riekhoff points out, 
the Western Powers were never willing in 
the 1920s to go so far as to orce a terri- 
torial revision upon Poland—a fate reserved 
for Czechoslovakia in 1938. 

In treating Polish-German relations dur- 
ing the life of the Weimar Republic, the 
author has devoted half of his book to a 
consideration of the Locarno era, 1925— 
1930. In so doing he has presented a de- 
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tailed discussion of this significant period; 
but -he has also slighted other periods. 
Especially glossed over is the span 1930- 
1933. This era of depression and dis- 
integration receives hardly more than fifty 
pages of effort, much of that spent dis- 
cussing German war games and military 
strategies, and Pilsudski’s “preventive war 
considerations”—which actually occur after 
the chronological end of the book. Despite 
this most apparent shortcoming, von Riek- 
hoff has produced a first-rate study of an 
important problem in a sensitive historical 
period. And after pondering the ideas of 
this study, the reader is left with the con- 
clusion that among the major issues arising 
in German-Polish relations during the era 
of Nazi rule, nothing was actually new. 
The diplomatic problems which in 1939 
would plunge the world into a second con- 
flagration had all appeared earlier during 
the period under study in von Riekhoff’s 
book. This makes the book all the more 


significant. 
FREDERICK J. MACDONALD 
Department of History 
Northeastern Lllinois State College 
Chicago 


Braptey F. Smira. Heinrich Himmler: 
A Nasi in the Making, 1900-1926. Pp. 
ix, 211. Stanford, Cal.: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1971. $6.95. 

Bradley Smith’s study of Heinrich 
Himmler, the infamous Reichsfuehrer SS, 
is one of the finest of the many politico- 
psychological biographies published during 
the past few years. Based almost ex- 
clusively on the Himmler diaries of 1914— 
1924, the Himmler documents in the 
Bundesarchiv Koblenz, Himmler’s Schutg- 
staffel (SS) records, and numerous other 
official and personal papers, Smith’s bio- 
graphy is fastidiously researched and docu- 
mented. Beginning with a brief analysis 
of the Himmler family’s social status and 
values, the book traces the young Hein- 
rich’s personal life and changing career 
experiences until the year 1926 when he 
was given a post in the central organization 
of the Nazi Party (NSDAP). Smith’s con- 
ceptual emphasis is on the “interaction 
between the process of maturation and the 
changes in the environment in which Himm- 
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ler matured” (p. 5), The earliest chapters 
examine Himmler’s family life, social 
values, and personality development during 
his childhood and adolescence. The picture 
of the young Himmler which emerges in 
these early chapters is that of a frail, 
sickly child over-protected and rigidly in- 
doctrinated into the formalism and con- 
ventions of middle-class life by his parents. 
World War I and its aftermath were the 
decisive external factors in Heinrich’s 
maturation. chang 
Himmler’s social values and fundamentally 
altered his political views. His experiences 
during this period and his repeated educa- 
tional and occupational frustrations oc- 
casioned an inner conflict between the 
value system Heinrich had acquired from 
his parents and the very uncertain condi- 
tions in post-World War I Germany. 
Bradley argues rather convincingly that 
Himmiler’s steadily increasing adherence to 
anti-Semitic and vdélkisch ideals and his 
involvement in paramilitary organizations 
enabled him to set aside the value system 
of his parents and to solve his identity 
crisis. It was only after he had repeatedly 
failed to acquire what would have been an 
acceptable occupation according to his 
parents’ values that he became seriously 
interested in vdlkisch thought and organiza- 
tion. In the end it was his conversion to 
Nazism that made him an adult; for it 
was in the Nazi party that Heinrich could 
best express his ideal of Treue or loyalty, 
his meticulousness, as well as the vélkisch 
ideals which he acquired after the war. 

Bradley has included an adequate biblio- 
graphy and a very revealing appendix which 
contains a list of Himmler’s reading during 
the critical period of his life, 1919 to 1926 

Jonn S. WOZNIAK 

Department of History 

State University of New York 

Fredonia 


J. H. Wayre. Church and State in 
Modern Ireland, 1923-1970. Pp. xii, 
466. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1971. 
$13.50. 


To many foreigners, the possibility of 
clashes between church and state in Ireland 
would appear to be impossible. For ex- 
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ample, such 4 critic of Roman Catholic 
power in Ireland as Paul Blanshard (The 
frish and Catholic Power, 1954) concludes 
that Ireland is “the world’s most devoutly 
Catholic country,” with a people who 
accept church domination “as an organic 
and established part of Irish life.” But 
the historian~and political scientist J. H. 
Whyte, -while agreeing that the Irish are 
strongly~loyal to the Roman Catholic 
church, contends that “other forces have 
sometimes proved stronger still” (p. 8). 

On the basis of both documentary evi- 
dence and ‘personal interviews, Whyte 
refers to some such clashes prior to the 
establishment of the Republic and then 
treats in greater detail those that have 
occurred since 1922. He cites especially 
church-state controversies over the health 
act of 1947 and over the mother and child 
scheme of 1951. Both controversies focused 
especially on governmental provision of 
maternal care and education. Govern- 
ment officials put their proposals forward 
as ways to cope with Ireland’s exceptionally 
high death rates among mothers at child- 
birth and among young children. Church 
officials shared these concerns but were 
alarmed at governmental invasion of this 
intimate sphere. In both cases, the church’s 
position prevailed 

With the overwhelming majority of Irish 
politicians, the products of Roman Catholic 
schools, it is not to be wondered that little 
direct intervention by the hierarchy is re- 
quired for that church’s principles to find 
rather precise application in legislative 
enactments. This is especially clear in the 
constitution of 1937 and in acts dealing 
with censorship, education, public health, 
health services, alcoholic beverages, adop- 
tion, vital statistics, agriculture, and 
charities. As Whyte concludes (p. 365), 
“Not only is contact between ministers 
and bishops on matters of policy infrequent, 
but when it does occur it appears to be 
generally. amicable.” Whyte rejects the 
polar characterization of the Republic as a 
theocratic state or of the church, on the 
other hand, as just another interest group. 
Between such .extremes of interpretation, 
he selects a more moderate one and says 
that church influence is potentially great 
but that-it depends in any case upon the 
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e complex of circumstances relating to a 
particular issue. 

In describing these relationsaips so care- 
fully and with such detailed specification, 
Whyte tells a great deal about the work- 
ings of the Irish government and of Irish 
politics in the “green” social setting. He 
appears to have developed a most useful 
and balanced monograph. 

ALFRED McCiunc LEE 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

Brooklyn College and the Graduate 

Center, The City University of New 
York 


LATIN AMERICA AND CANADA 


Rosert W. Suirtey. The End of a Tradi- 
tion: Cultural Change and Development 
in the Municipio of Cunha , São Paulo, 
Brazil. Pp. xi, 304. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971. $1C.00. 


The county (municipio) of Cunha is 
situated in Northeastern São Paulo in a 
hilly plateau between the coastal range and 
the Paraíba Valley. Its populazion numbers 
ca 20,000, of whom nearly one fifth live 
in and around its seat, also called Cunha 
An agricultural and stockra:sing center, 
Cunha’s beginnings trace back to the 
eighteenth century when it served as a 
provisioning base for travelers en route 
to the gold fields of Minas Gerais. In the 
nineteenth century the coffee plantations of 
the Parafba served as the principal markets 
for its foodstuffs. Today its beef, pork, 
and dairy products find their prime markets 
in the urban centers of Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. 

During the present generation the 
municipio has been undergoing political, 
economic, ‘social, and cultvral changes 
characteristic of much of sural Brazil. 
Their beginnings in Cunha were studied by 
the well-known sociologist Emilio Willems 
in his pioneering study (1947). Their 
impact upon both town and country has 
been reassessed by Professo: Shirley in 
this revision of his Columbia University 
dissertation (1967). 

Modern transportation improvements 
place Cunha within a few ours of its 
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principal markets, thereby facilitating the 
growth of its commercial meat and diary 
industries. Their development has been 
associated with increasing absentee land 
ownership, the decline of the traditional 
estate (fazenda), the waning of subsistance 
agriculture, and the exodus of surplus rural 


labor to urban centers outside the county. | 


Partly because of their increasing contacts 
with the county seat, the peasantry are 
losing their rusticity and becoming less 
interested in participating in traditional 
festivals or in cooperative labor projects 
(mutirão). The growth of a functional, 
partly non-resident, state-based bureau- 
cracy has led to a loss of patriarchal in- 
fluence upon local decision-making and to 
a decline of clan organized politics. The 
presence of locally established gindsio 
(secondary schoo.) is one of the principal 
reasons why farm families relocate in the 
county seat. 

Notwithstanding the book’s title, how- + 
ever, everything has not changed in Cunha. 
There are still formdidable large land- 
owners There are still peasant fathers 
who have no incerest in educating their 
children and who prefer, in spite oI meager 
returns, to remain on the land rather than 
in the town. Seventy percent of Cunha’s 
inhabitants still grow their own food. 
Despite the inroads of Protestant sects, 
the majority of the people remain nominally 
Catholic. ` 

This study will interest Brazilianists and 
other students of modernization. It is` 
lamentable that the author and his publisher 
failed to take greater care with the manu- 
script’s preparation, for it is burdened by 
a turgid style and is flawed by inconsist- 
encies in citations and spelling and by 
generalizations of dubious historical 
validity. 

DAURIL ALDEN 

Department of History 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


ALFRED STEPAN. The Military in Politics: 
Changing Patterns in Brazil Pp. xii, 
313. Princetor, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $10.00. 

Alfred Stepan is a Research and Develop- 
ment (RAND) consultant, a Yale teacher, 
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a Columbia dissertationist, a bilingual re- 
searcher, and an admirer (his preface and 
footnotes indicate) of Princeton, Yale, 
RAND, Columbia, Chicago, and Stanford 
peers. He seems to be a paradigm in an 
industry-Pentagon-university game room 
in which the players, including Daniel 
Ellsberg, are reading the two score RAND- 
financed volumes, most of which were pub- 
lished by university presses. . 

The eve of the dark night after the 1964 
military golpe in Brazil is the vital organ 
in Stepan’s study. Its cosmetology is to 
the effect that generals and admirals, con- 
stitutionalists and admirers of United States 
lethal weapons, had long had a moderator’s 
role in Brazil. 

As probably Faust would have done, not 
once does Stepan express any moral re- 
pugnance over torture, assassinations, wealth 
concentration, sugar-cane plantation bri- 
gands, mass poverty, galloping inflation, 
disease, institutional rigidities, worsening 
terms of trade, and growing hatred for 
Yankees. He does cursorily cite this tragic 
scenario which our counter-insurgent aid 
has helped to write. (Supportive and 
Scenario are key words in the “new speak” 
jargon ) 

A reviewer at times mentions other re- 
cent volumes in the matter at hand. Two 


are by John W. F. Dulles and one by 


Thomas E. Skidmore. In the some seventy 
photographs in Unrest in Brasil: Political- 
Military Crises, 1955-1964 by Dulles, 
which sells also for $1000 though it is a 
hundred pages longer than Stepan’s work, 
are not to be seen Josué de Castro, a 
favela, a cleric who prefers Communism to 
militarism, a genital electric shock treat- 
ment, a Central Intelligence spook, or a 
United States ambassador. Perhaps keeping 
out of photographs, preventing their hair 
from getting grey, escaping interviews by 
objective scholars, and preventing them- 
selves from being kidnapped are exemplary 
talents of ambassadorial professionalism. 

Even though some were plotting to en- 
trap President Goulart, kidnappers tend 
to defy predictive skills. They have, since 
Trujillo’s death, refrained from capturing 
alien academics; presumably it is believed 
they are humane, empathic, and com- 
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passionate. (Gracious alive, how can any- 
one believe such a myth about United 
States economists!) It is possible a gang 
will kidnap a United States social scientist, 
in which event perhaps one more second- 
rate monograph will not be published. 
Byron WHITE 

Professor of Economics 

University of Guam 

Agana 

Guam 


J. Mayong Stycos. Ideology, Faith, and 
Family Planning in Latin America: 
Studies in Public and Private Opinion 
on Fertility Control. Pp. 418. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. $15.00. 


Latin America is the fastest growing 
region in the world, with a population 
which will probably double in the next 
quarter-century. The list of problems 
arising from or exacerbated by rapid popu- 
lation growth is long: malnutrition and 
actual starvation, drastic shortage of hous- 
ing, high infant and maternal death rates, 
burgeoning urban slums—the list could be 
greatly extended. 

Staggeringly high abortion rates indicate 
the extent to which women are using 
“home-made” remedies or are resorting to 
ignorant or unscrupulous midwives and 
healers, or quacks who are scarcely more 
than butchers. A reputable source esti- 
mates that one-third of the deaths of 
Colombian women of reproductive age are 
caused by induced abortions. The number 
of such operations in Colombia is put at 
“more than 100,000 annually.” Chilean 
studies in the early 1960s showed that 
“four out of every ten admissions to 
Santiago’s emergency services were abor- 
tion complications.” 

The lessons should be clear to all think- 
ing men and women who care at all for the 
welfare of human beings. And the evi- 
dence is that there are many who do care 
and are willing to try to “do something 
about it.” Stycos cites the growth in 
public discussion in recent years and the 
founding of planned parenthood organiza- 
tions in one country after another, spon- 
sored by the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation’s western hemisphere 
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region. Fifteen countries, including Com- 
munist Cuba, had official national govern- 
mental programs by 1970. 

The Organization of American States, the 
Pan American Health Organization, the Pan 
American Feceration -of Medical Schools, 
and other international public and private 
entities are now awake to the need for 
action. The Agency for International 
Development (AID) and private U.S. 
foundations are now putting dollars into 
action programs. But, as any student of 
Latin America knows, such aid from the 
“imperialistic gringos” may well be counter- 
productive To carry on a successful pro- 
gram, especially in highly stratified societ- 
ies, support is needed from both the people 
and from the elites. The thesis of this 
book is that “the public is in a more 
favorable state of readiness than the 
leaders.” The thesis is well established, 
this reviewer believes, by a series of inter- 
views and analyses of newspaper articles 
and editorials. 

The ideology based on an extension of 
democracy to allow poor parents to apply 
intelligence and rational forethought to 
planning their families as do the well-to-do 
conflicts with ideologies based on the 
worship of apstractions such as the State, 
the Church, or the Revolution Orthodox 
interpretations of Catholic, Protestant, or 
Marxist-Leninist theology interfere with 
social change leading to the peaceful solu- 
tion of population problems. But change 
is taking place within the Marxist, Catholic, 
and nationalist camps. These changes are 
well analyzed in this book; one of the 
most outstanding chapters is that on re- 
cent shifts in the Communist positions. 

Stycos and his students have made 
another excellent contribution toward an 
understanding of the complexities of fertil- 
ity control in Latin America. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Rio Grande 

Puerto Rico 


R. Harrison Wacner. United States 
Policy toward Latin America: A Study 
in Domestic and International Politics. 
Pp. 246. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $7.95. 


JEROME Levinson and Juan DeOnis. The 
Alliance That Los!| lis Way: A Critical 
Report on the Alliance for Progress. 
Pp. xi, 381. Chicago, Il.: Quadrangle 

- Books, 1970. $7.95. 
These two books |have very little in 

common except that|they both deal with 

United States foreign policy vis-a-vis 

Latin America and they both focus on 

economic policy. Professor Wagner con- 

centrates on the period from 1945 to 1960 

while the Levinson-DeOnis book concerns 

the 1960-1970 period. Wagner is pri- 
marily interested in the process of decision- 
making, a subject which has increasingly 
attracted political scientists in recent de- 
cades, while Levinson and DeOnis have 
sought to report the results of such 
decisions. 

Mr. Wagner’s cocl| detachment puts to 
rest the devil thecry of United States 
foreign ‘policy. He |finds. no villains to 
blame. Instead, the |U.S. pluralist system 
produced many interest groups with stakes 
in some phase of foreign policy. Some 

U.S. interests wanted to give priority to 

Latin American economic development; 

others stressed social|progress; still others 

were concerned with|insuring a favorable 
balance of trade for the United States. 

Amid this multiplicity of interests, US 

decision-makers sought a common ground, 

finding it in the desire for military security 

Working on the pre that an old foreign 

policy is a good one! since then it is not 

necessary to develop i new consensus, U.S. 

decision-makers introduced new policies 

only under the pressures of crises. This, 

Mr. Wagner thinks,/does not indicate a 

predilection for the |status quo in Latin 

America rather than a support for revolu- 

tionary change, but only a natural response 

to the decentralization of American 
decision-making. 

Less theoretical, but perhaps more useful 
to those who must deal with Latin America, 
is The Alliance That |Lost Its Way, a title 
that has been used by others, most notably 
by Chile’s former President, Eduardo Frei, 
in a 1967 article in Foreign Affairs (Vol. 

45, no. 3). 
The authors, with long experience as an 

administrator of coe aid in Brazil (in 
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the case of Mr. Levinson) and as a 
journalist (as is Mr. DeOnis), review the 
phases of assistance which the United 
States undertook throughout the decade: 


‘Phase 1, Priority to democratic govern- 


ments concerned with social reforms; 
Phase 2, Assistance to de facto govern- 
ments, whether democratic or authoritarian, 
which had definite plans that could be 
supported by U.S. assistance; and Phase 3, 
Trade, not aid, so that conventional eco- 
nomic development might indirectly pro- 
duce social change. 

The authors admit that none of these 
methods has produced the results desired. 
They would not advise abolishing the 
alliance, however. Instead they urge a 
return to the original design which was 
“to improve living standards for the teem- 
ing masses of Latin America within the 
framework of democratic institutions” (p. 
325). They would have most of our 
financial aid channeled through multilateral 
institutions such as the World Bank or 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Bilateral aid should be offered for what it 
is, a political measure designed to advance 
certain programs deemed mutually advan- 
tageous. Technical aid should be reduced, 
except for assistance to education, and 
military aid should be eliminated. 

In October 1969 President Nixon, nearing 
the end of his first year in office, committed 
the United States to tariff preferences for 
all developing countries including Latin 
America. But the 10 percent surtax im- 
posed on imports in August 1971 con- 
tradicted his earlier statement and aroused 
the ire of Latin American leaders. Adding 
to the “hard-line” United States policy was 
the usual attack on foreign aid, reaching a 
climax in October 1971 with the abrupt 
defeat in the Senate of the current foreign 
aid bill. ‘Those Latin American leaders 
who have proclaimed that the United States 
is not to be trusted will now advocate even 
more intransigently a policy of economic 
nationalism, “guided” democracy, and re- 
sistance to yanqui imperialism. The de- 
cade of hope has ended in bitter despair. 

ERWINA E. GODFREY 

Department of Political Science 

Adrian College 

Michigan 


Rosin Winks The Blacks in Cenada: A 
History.. Pp. xvii, 546. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1971. 
$15.00. ; 


The statement attributed to Mzlcolm X 
to the effect that the American South is 
that area “south of Canada” must be 
broadened in the light of Professor Winks’ 
book. The assertion that racism is national 
rather than regional can be further ex- 
panded to state that in the light of Winks’ 
research it is a continental phenomenon. 
Professor Winks has presented the evi- 
dence to support this point of view in a 
definitive, exhaustive, and well-organized 
history of the Black experience north of the 
border. 

The author points out that racism in 
Canada displays some differences from the 
United States model. White Canadians 
are to a remarkable extent the captives of 
their own historical myths concerning the 
Blacks; myths alleging that Canada has 
always been a haven for the persecuted 
Black fleeing the discrimination of the 
United States. While expressing horror 
and disgust over events in Selma, Watts, 
and so forth, they have failed to observe 
the sporadic humiliations of the black man 
occurring within their own midst and have 
completely ignored, at least until recently, 
the historical pattern of such prejudice. 
Their textbooks systematically eliminate all 
references to Blacks in Canada after dwell- 
ing to some extent on the heyday of Josiah 
Henson and the “underground railroad.” 
The Black in Canada, by Professor Winks’ 
account, is and has been even more of an 
“invisible man” than the Black in the 
northern United States. 

The author has assiduously mined the 
sources of the Black historical experience in 
Canada. The fruits of his labor were well 
worth his efforts. Winks remark with some 
regret of his inability to contact all Blacks 
in Canada to contribute their life-experi- 
ences to his work, but he made considerable 
use of oral history in the gathering of his 
evidence and his research in written and 
printed sources was thorough and wide- 
reaching in extent. He explored the arch- 
ives of Great Britain and the United States 
in addition to those of Canada in his 
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esearch for materials and received a great 
deal of information from individuals, black 
and white, responding to his inquires. 

Not the least of Professor Winks’ con- 
tributions is his analysis of specific histori- 
cal problems that have vexed investigators 
of the Black experience. The question of 
whether or not Josiah Henson was 2 model 
for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom, 
for instance, is fully explored by the 
author in an exemplary manner. His con- 
clusions that Henson was not “Uncle Tom” 
will probably chagrin those Canadians 
busily exploiting the tourist potential of 
Henson’s home in Canada. In another 
instance, Winks presents one of the best 
balanced accounts of the “underground 
railroad” to be found in comtemporary 
historical literature. 

The Blacks in Canada surveys the en- 
tire field af Black Canadian history from 
the Maritime Provinces to the Pacific 
Coast and even into the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Chronologically it covers the period 
from early contacts between the French and 
black slaves up until the 1960s. It is an 
indispensable work for those interested in 
a rounded picture and a fuller understand- 
ing of the historical experience of the Black 
in North America. 

NorMAN LEDERER 

Head, Wisconsin State Universities 

Ethnic and Minority Studies Center 

University of Wisconsin 

Platteville 
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Row anv BertHorr. An Unsettled People: 
Social Order and Disorder in American 
History. Pp. xvi, 528. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971. $12.50. 
Rowland Berthoff’s angle of vision in 

this one-volume social history of the 
American people differs from and is more 
interesting than that of social historians 
who have concentrated on class structure 
and judged the society by how well it allows 
the individual upward mobility. He em- 
phasizes the functionally integrated family, 
the organic community, and the church, all 
of which he believes grew progressively un- 
settled with rapid economic advance. 
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Dividing American history into three 
eras, Berthoff finds that society passed from 
“adequate order” in the colonial era 
through a period of “excessive Gisorder” 
from 1775 to 1875 and back again “toward 
some satisfactory order” since that time. 
The primary achievement of pre-Revolu- 
tionary Americans was the establishment of 
a version of the old European scciety as 
an integrated social organism which assured 
the spiritual and material strength of the 
whole ‘The first century and a half of 
development found the economy sufficiently 
hemmed in by the chronic labor shortage, 
lack of capital, and mercantilist barriers 
to allow gradual progress and to keep 
social values safe from radical upheaval. 
But in the nineteenth century the family 
was cut adrift from old institutional moor- 
ings; the church lost its capacity to im- 
pose spiritual values on a society geared to 
unrestrained capitalism; class stability and 
the internal structure of the community 
were weakened by rapid occupation of the 
West, massive foreign immigration, and 
radical material progress. After 1875 the 
society gradually found the means to regu- 
late economic enterprise and inched toward 
a “refurbished mercantilist state.” But 
social institutions were less easily controlled 
and American society remained persona- 
lized, permissive, and unstable. Berthoff 
ends on a halting note of optimism, sug- 
gesting that Americans have come full 


-cycle now as they approach a new social 


equilibrium that recognizes that individual 
liberty cannot be secured “by merely ` 
negative freedom from institutional bonds.” 

The obvious danger in attempting such 
a broad historical survey is that it will 
be superficial in places. Perhaps the weak- 
est coverage in this case is Berthoff’s 
handling of the colonial era. In order to 
emphasize the excessive disorder of the 
nineteenth century he overstresses the 
stability of pre-Revolutionary America 
This presents a rather weak challenge to a 
venerable army of historians who have em- 
phasized the transformation of the Euro- 
pean inheritance in early America and 
found evidence of extensive disorder, among 
them Bernard Bailyn, Daniel Boozstin, and 
Clarence Ver Steeg. Just to discuss all of 
colonial America as a unit is dubicus; there - 
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is reason to suspect, for example, that the 
seventeenth century may have been more 
disordered than the eighteenth and surely 
the social pressures on the Appalachian 
frontier were different from those on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Despite these caveats, Berthoff recasts 
the study of American social history and 
occasionally breaks new ground, such as 
stressing the role of voluntary associations 
in reducing social pressure. As hackneyed 
as the phrase has become, this book is 
thought provoking. Not the least provok- 
ing is its assumption—wnacceptable to 
most a generation ago and to many today— 
that communal discipline is desirable and 
the freedom of the individual must be 
throttled for the sake of an ordered 
society. | 

ROBERT DETWEILER 

Department of History 

San Diego State College 

San Diego 

California 


Epcar M. Borrome. The Balance of 
Terror: A Guide to the Arms Race. 
Pp. xix, 215. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1971. $6.95, 


Steran T. Possony and J. E. POURNELLE. 
The Strategy of Technology: Winning the 
Decisive War. Forword by Craig Hosmer. 
Pp. xxxii, 189. New York: Dunellen, 
1971. $7.50. 


These two books about the arms race 
are worlds apart from each other. The 
first demonstrates that the race has not, 
as often assumed, created a stabilizing 
“balance,” but an intolerable, ever less 
manageable spiral. The arms race is four 
races feeding upon each other. Only one, 
between the United States and Russia and 
gradually China, is international. The 
other three are domestic: vote-seeking 
competitions in Congress and between presi- 
dential candidates; interservice rivalries for 
power and budgets; competitions for 
weapons programs, again involving vast 
vested interests. 

Against this background, Professor 
Bottome gives an insightful, lucid descrip- 
tion of the determining American doctrines, 
from the build-up starting in 1945 of our 
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production and delivery monopoly “to 
“massive retaliation”’—from the Kennedy- 
McNamara “24 war” and “second strike 
counterforce” doctrines to the subsequent 
escalations, for example, the multiple in- 
dependently targeted re-entry vehicle 
system (MIRV). Initiatives and super- 
iority are shown throughout to have been 
with the United States; and the domestic 
components of the race have intensified the 
momentum through what Bottome calls 
“myth creation.” The major example was 
the “missile gap” scare of 1957-1961 that 
led to enormous American step-ups after 
our estimates of Soviet missile production 
were reduced by 96.5 percent (p 54). Yet, 
myth creation is implied in our constant 
conjecturing of the future and still further, 
in our plotting of future “maximum danger 
points” when they do not materialize. So 
far, the latest such point was hypothesized 
in 1970 for 1974-1975. 

The author’s thrust is, not to accuse but 
to plead that the United States safely can, 
and in self-interest must, agree to reverse 
the trend. With its carefully marshalled 
comparative facts and figures (pp. 153- 
170) on United States and Soviet weapons 
systems, 1945-1970, and its excellent glos- 
sary (pp. 171-185) to pierce the “incredi- 
ble jargon” that obfuscates the topic, the 
book is an outstandingly clear, competent 
and succinct guide to the arms race prob- 
lems and their attenuation. 


Drs. Possony and Pournelle present the 
axioms and visions of the “all-out” and 
“the bigger the better” school, starting 
with the claim that “we are engaged in 
war, not a race” for which we are too little 
braced, and ending with the warning that 
we must not “rely on agreements, planned 
weaknesses or minimum strength” and 
“least of all” on “so-called disarmament 
treaties” (pp. 185—188). For example, the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was a trap set by 
“the USSR and the disarmers” (p. 142). 

They point out that “our very survival 
is at stake” because of “the nature of the 
enemy.” The Soviet Union and the Com- 
munists generally are demoniacally intent 
on destroying us by various methods, for 
example, through direct nuclear attack 
when momentarily stronger. Not “to ex- 
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* ploit a capability advantage is treason” in 
their eves (p. 2) and they procede with 
this exploitation, prompted by “envy, re- 
venge and pure hatred” wherever weakness 
or decay are found (p. 179) through proxy 
wars (disturbances anywhere from Panama 
to South Africa are Soviet-inspired wars 
against the United States), by “exploiting 
the illusion of detente” (p. 158), and by 
other means as well. 

But equally implacable is “the nature of 
technology.” It “flows on withou: regard 
to human intentions . , endlessly, and 
impossible to dam” (pp 2, 8). How to 
use all potentialities for war, under this 
“simple technological compulsion,” is not 
explained, and our superiority in the arms 
race is neither confirmed nor denied. 

The basic, though incongruou3, com- 
plaint is that the metaphysically ordained 
momentum dozs not “flow on” in the 
United States, because we are squeamishly 
handicapped by guilt feelings and “advo- 
cates of surrender,” and do not under- 
stand that use of nuclear and even anti- 
matter weapons is unacceptable on“y under 
“very bad strategy” (p. xxxi). We lack a 
true strategy. The book provides it. The 
leitmotif for “the only rational policy” is 
that “the Technological War is the decisive 
struggle in the Protracted Conflict” (p. 3) 
There must be, under a “leader” [sic] or 
general staff corps system—au-omobile 
company directors or computers will not 
do (pp. 54, 58)—a complete mobilization 
of all natural and social sciences for an 
ever ongoing perfection and multiplication 
of existing, and “breakthroughs” to ever 
still superior, instruments and devices for 
killing, destruction, and paralysis of will. 
“The dimensions of the Technological War 
[must] range further than any conflict 
previously known.. ” (p. 7), from “trans- 
lunear space” to “the underground deep 
within the earth” and to the oceans’ sub- 
soil, and in every area of human contact, 
also for the “non-military struggle.” The 
entire economy and society must be geared 
to this, sacrificing civilian programs. 

The leitmotif’s oscillation between war, 
struggle, and conflict is meant literally. 
Everything is “important battleground,” in- 
cluding American college campuses with 
anti-police demonstrations (p. 7). The 
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“true aim” is to emasculate the enemy by 
depriving him, mysteriously, of “al... 


hostile military power 
litical pressure.” But 
“military power and 
may be 
victory” in the Techn 


necessary to 


. and psycho-po- 
simultaneous use of 
thermonuclear war 
consolidate the 
logical War &p. 7). 


That victory will merely give us “supre- 
macy in all other phasés of the conflict, to 
be exploited either by the nuclear annihila- 
tion of the opponent or simply demanding 
and obtaining his surrender” (p. 7). 
For security reasons! Possony and Pour- 
nelle cannot spell out all developments ex- 
pected from the prcgram , (p. 144) but 
the promises, for example, of hitherto 
wrongly shunned neutron devices (radio- 
logical death ray contamination) are dis- 
cussed zestfully. Perfected deception and 
surprise are extensively discussed, as basic 
ingredients “Terror” |(perfected Phoenix 


type elimination of 
tures?) and “despair” 


civilian infrastruc- 
(perfected famine- 


producing and society lane are specifi- 


cally advocated, as is, 


r example, sabotage 


and “judicious use of agents and . . . funds” 
to “turn the commuhist empire into a 
battleground” (p. 163). We could have 


better applied nuclear weapons in Vietnam, 
and will foreseeably do so in our future 
“small wars”—of which © there will be “a 
profusion” (p. 165). | Our “experimenta- 
tion” with “nonlethal) chemical and bac- 
teriological weapons . . in Vietnam 
lacked elementary skill” (p. 171). Other- 
wise, our Indochina war, history’s most 
destructive, ranks only as “sublimited” 
war. The real thing will be the US- 
Russian “centralized war,’ traced on the 
book’s intensity curva beyond the all-out 
nuclear war. Mutual extinction is dis- 
cussed rather detachedly, although “the 
necessity [sic] for mutual extermination” 
could be avoided by guaranteeing a United 
States “surviving fighting capability . . . 
sufficient to disarm the enemy” (p. 121). 

All these sordid speculations abound 
with inner contradictio aps The authors are 
quite satisfied that ‘we can force the 
USSR” to sap their| smaller assets “to 
counter our advantages, to defend itself 
against new weapons!’ but, inexplicably, 
only “in ways that cannot harm us” (p. 
141)! Yet, they pose lit as “almost incon- 
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ceivable that the other [sic] will surrender 
without using quality weapons” against us 
(p. 163). 

The book is right in urging America to 
wake up. It is not a parody. It merely 
leads ad absurdum, doctrines widely held 
and applied It comes from strategy ex- 
perts “closely associated with one of the 
most remarkable [recent] studies of tech- 
nology . . ., the Air Force’s Project Fore- 
cast.” This is underscored in the praising 
foreword by Congressman Hosmer, ranking 
minority member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Joun H. E. FRED 

Department of Political Science 

Lehman College 

Graduate Faculty 

City University of New York 


R. SERGE DENIsoFF. Great Day Coming: 
Folk Music and the American Left. Pp. 
219 Urbana, IU.: University of Illinois, 
1971. $7.50. 


R. Serge Denisoff attempted document- 
ing a relationship between the American 
communist party and folk music to illu- 
strate ties between the political Left and 
popular protest songs. In his eagerness 
to argue the cultural significance of music, 
Denisoff forgot that socially perceived rela- 
tionships are often wrong or self-serving. 
He also ignored the fact that any public 
performance involves three groups—per- 
formers, fans, entrepreneurs—each working 
for private reasons. His failure to recog- 
nize the validity of differing motives and 
his acceptance of the truth of public con- 
fusions of the three forced him to discuss 
unrelated topics because they were associ- 
ated in the public mind without benefit 
of a critical viewpoint to direct and limit 
his discussions. 

Denisoff first discussed the early 1930s’ 
formulation of party policies to promote 
native music, then described the late 1930s’ 
and 1940s’ party functions which pre- 
sented performers singing lyrics contain- 
ing political commentary accompanied by 
folk instruments. No causal relationship 
between the party policy and the emer- 
gence of performers is demonstrated. The 
party policy should be seen as an entre- 
preneurial attitude influenced by ideology 
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and perceptions of the audience the fiarty 
wishes to reach, which opened them to 
performers like Burl Ives and Pete Seeger 
who had independently been exposed to 
folk music and who would have utilized 
folk instrumentation—possibly with songs 
of protest, anyway. The confluence of 
party and artistic needs resulted from 
forces operating in the 1930s which pre- 
disposed both artists and communists to 
romanticize folk music. These forces were 
discussed only fleetingly. 

Finally, Denisoff reviewed audience re- 
sponses in the 1950s and 1960s, years after 
most performers dropped party affiliations, 
when right-wingers, acting out of their 
confusion of artists with promoters, called 
folk singers communists and radicals 
labeled as traitors those performers—like 
Paul Robeson and Bob Dylan—who ex- 
pressed artistic motives differing from those 
of their audience. The section is weak: 
Denisoff did not discuss the responses with 
the precision given the origins of party 
policy; although he made an effort, he 
could not complete chronicling the urban 
folk revival because it is irrelevant to 
communism; and he did not discuss the 
sources of the paranoia that led con- 
servatives to believe folk singers were 
alien agitators and liberals to interpret 
artistic statements as betrayals. 

In short, Great Day Coming is not an 
analysis of music in its political context, 
but it is informative on party attitudes 
towards foreign and native folk music and 
identifies many personalities of the early 
urban folk revival. 

PATRICIA AVERILL 

Department of American Civilization 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


RonaLlp P. Formisano. The Birth of 
Mass Political Parties: Michigan, 1827- 
1861. Pp. xii, 356. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1971. $12.50. 
Those areas of the country which were 

unsettled or politically immature during the. 

period- of the first party system of the 

Federalists and the Republicans offer a 

rewarding field for the study of party 

formation during the Jacksonian era. The 
transition from nonparty to party condi- 


Do 


tions cafi be usefully examined in the 1830s 
as Whig and Democratic alignments 
emerged in newer areas. Michigan, ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1837, was such a 
state. During most of the territorial 
period no parties existed The author finds 
no stable party alignments before 1335, 
when the contest between Whigs and Demo- 
crats mobilized much of the electorate along 
party lines for the first time. In directing 
his attention to Michigan, Professor 
Formisano has provided a valuable case 
study of party formetion; but, while there 
is no doubt that the 1830s brought the 
birth of mass political parties in Michigan, 
it is less clear that throughout the country 
Whigs and Democrats represented the 
nation’s first mass parties, 

Mr. Formisano devotes the major por- 
tion of his study to a detailed analysis of 
the sources of arty support in the 
electorate. Demonstrating exhaustive re- 
search, examining demographic and voting 
data, and employing quantitative methods 
extensively, the author probes deeply into 
the bases of Whig znd Democratic votes in 
the 1830s and 1840s, explores the political 
realignments of the 1850s, and carefully 
analyzes the support of the new Republican 
party. While it is difficult to summarize 
adequately the complexities analyzed in 
this detailed study, which provides little 
summation and never draws together all of 
zhe conclusions advanced, religion and 
ethnicity are found to be the most power- 
ful factors shaping party loyalties. With 
respect to the Whigs and Democrats the 
author finds economic differences and class 
distinctions to be insignificant in influencing 
party alignments, but ethnocultural and 
other social cleavages were highly influen- 
tial. “Party loyalties in Michigan in 1835 
to 1852 appear to have been strongly as- 
sociated with reigious differences” (p. 
138), he concludes, finding a Michigan 
evangelical and nonevangelical cleavage 
that follows closely the “puritan” and 
“nonpuritan” alignment that Lee Bensen 
found in New York in the 1840s. In as- 
sessing the alignment of Republicans and 
Democrats in Michigan from 1854 to 1860, 
Mr. Formisano concludes that “religion, 
ethnicity, and economic role seem to have 
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been the most salient influences on voting 
behavior, both among jeconomic and 
political elites and rank and file voters” 
(p. 323). 

In presenting this case study, the author 
argues that “the kinds ofi value conflicts 
and social cleavages moving voters in the 
1830s and 1850s in Michigan were char- 
acteristic phenomena of American society 





and politics The kinds o 


f social conflicts 


underlying Michigan politics cut across 


this highly mobile society 
traveled with footloose 





land, in a sense, 
Americans” (p. 


331). Further studies will be required to 


test this hypothesis, but 
merits the attention of 


e work clearly 
hose concerned 


.the social characteristics 


with the broader problems) of politics. 
Nose E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
Department of History 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 


Rogert J. Hucxsworn and Rosert C. 
Spencer. The Politics of Defeat: 
Campaigning for Congréss. Pp. v, 258. 
Amherst, Mass.: Univetsity of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1971. $8.50. 

If political paradoxes interest you, then 
you might be interested in| this book. The 
paradox dealt with here is the willingness 
of large numbers of otherwise sane and 
sensible men to invest large amounts of 
time, energy, and money |trying to defeat 
entrenched members of Congress. Specifi- 
cally, why, if in any given election 75-80 
percent of House seats ate “safe,” do all 
but 11 percent or so oi! the incumbents 
face opposition from Ji other party? 








Who are the men who wage these futile 
campaigns and how do/|they go about 
getting beat? 

Huckshorn and Spencer formerly worked 
for the Republican and Democratic national 
committee, respectively,; and are well 
qualified to answer these questions. Rely- 
ing mainly on questionnaires distributed to 
congressional candidates] in 1962, the 
authors present a detailed portrait of losers: 
and career pat- 
terns of losers; how losers are recruited 
and defeated; how they organize and man- 
age their losing campaigns; how they 
solicit too little help from their parties; 
l 
ł 
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their futile efforts at finding winning issues 
in their campaigns; and the losers’ own 
assessment of why they lost. By and large, 
Huckshorn and Spencer confine themselves 
to a straightforward, descriptive report of 
the questionnaire data; and they cover the 
topic. 

Toward the end of this volume the 
authors raise some interesting questions 
about the role of losers in American poli- 
tics and it is unfortunate that these larger 
issues appear so seldom in the main body 
of the work. The relative balance of com- 
petitive and noncompetitive seats in the 
House is, as E. E. Schattschneider’s work 
makes clear, an important question for 
democratic theory. Because so little of 
this book deals with these larger matters, 
it is difficult to assess the implications of 
the authors’ suggestions for increasing the 
competitiveness of districts—each state 
party employs a full-time chairman, 
political internships for campaign staff 
workers, tax credits for those making con- 
tributions to the parties, and so forth 
These proposals are made at the end of the 
book but they are neither fully explored 
nor related to the rest of the study. If the 
authors’ general findings are true, it is 
difficult to see how these proposals would 
materially alter the condition of the parties. 

For some readers, 258 pages of informa- 
tion on losers might be too much. For 
them, I would suggest Jeff Fishel’s rather 
crisp treatment of some of the same ques- 
tions in the December 1969 issue of the 
American Political Science Review. For 
specialists in electoral politics there is much 
raw data in The Politics of Defeat that 
might prove useful. 

Jonn F. MANLEY 

Department of Political Science 

Stanford University 

California 


Ricwarp J. JENSEN. The Winning of the 
Midwest, Social and Political Conflict, 
1888-1896. Pp. xi, 357. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1971. 
$12.50. 

Political historians of late nineteenth 

century American politics find the Mid- 

west of that period an intriguing and excit- 


‘of electoral turnabouts.” 


ing era to study. As historian Jensen 
points out in this interesting monograph 
on a six year period covering six states, 
“the religious hostilities and economic 
hardships in the era produced a dizzy series 
In 1888 the 
region seemingly was safely Republican, in 
keeping with Congressman Jonathan P. 
Dolliver’s dictum of a few years earlier 
that “Iowa will go Democratic when hell 
goes Methodist.” „However, all the gover- 
nors and congressional delegations elected 
in 1889 and 1890 in the Midwest, including 
Iowa, were Democrats. Then, in 1894, a 
massive Republican landslide occurred. 

Jensen, an associate professor of history 
at the University of Dlinois at Chicago 
Circle, has selected for' intensive examina- 
tion the midwestern states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
His emphasis is on the ethnocultural impact 
on the political elections in that region over 
a six year period. Like Paul Keppner in 
his recent book on Midwest politics, The 
Cross of Culture, Jensen’s great interest is 
the influence of religious preference in 
election outcomes. He describes the politi- 
cal conflicts between pietistic Protestants 
—~-Methodists, | Congregationalists, and 
others—and the liturgical churchgoers, 
mostly Catholics and Lutherans. The 
most intensive and bitterly waged battles 
between these groups embraced the pro- 
hibition and parochial school issues. 

The author apparently believes that re- 
ligion was the most important factor in 
determining voter decisions, asserting that 
“the dominant forces that animated the 
electorate were party loyalty and, more 
fundamentally, religion.” Though he 
acknowledges that economic and class 
antagonisms also existed, to him they “seem 
to have been of lesser importance.” Jensen 
states that although admittedly it would 
be necessary to examine the records back 
into the 1830s and 1850s to make certain 
that most men voted as their fathers and 
grandfathers did, the “evidence at hand 
does, however, strongly indicate that re- 
ligion was the basis of partisanship for 
most families.” 

Anyone studying the politics of the Mid- 
west in the era in question of course recog- 
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nizes the apparent presence of religion in 
politics and senses that there is much more 
of it beneath the surface. But one also 
finds in abundance anger and fear over 
economic conditions and party lovalty, not 
rooted in religion. One discovers powerful 
and influential party leaders whose ‘per- 
sonal religious preferences did not deter- 
mine their political direction. While John 
Peter Altgeld maybe was “born a 
Lutheran,” certainly that was not the rea- 
son he campaigned against the antiparochial 
school movement As for the mos: power- 
ful Democrat in the Midwest during most 
of these years, William F. Vilas, personal 
religious preference could not conceivably 
have influenced his political decisions, nor 
that of his Democratic father or grand- 
father. But all this is not to deny the 
great influence of religious preference in 
voting practices, at least in some elections. 
In a more recent period, for example, 
some New Hampshire voters, and maybe 
very many, doubtless cast their votes in 
the 1968 primary for or against Eugene 
McCarthy because he was a Catholic, not 
because of the war issue. 

Jensen, with an undergraduate major in 
mathematics, employs the quantitative tool 
in this study. Maybe the resulting statistics 
and charts will convince others that re- 
ligious preference was as great a political 
force as the author seems to claim, but this 
reviewer finds this an overstatement. He 
still retains the impression he formed three 
decades ago, when studying the era with 
conventional research methods, that al- 
though religion was an important factor in 
politics, other factors were even more 
persuasive, and that it still remains too 
complex to assertain for sure what moti- 
vated voters. 

Jensen’s book is thought provoking, well 
written, and will justifiably attract both 
scholars and the general reader. His ma- 
terial is interesting, and his research is 


extensive. He skillfully combines con- 
ventional and quantitative research 
methods. i 


Horace SAMUEL MERRILL 
Department of History 
University of Maryland 
College Park 
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Lynpon Barves Jonnson. The Vantage 
Point: Perspectives|of the Presidency, 
1963-1969. Pp. x] 636. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1971. $15.00. 


This book is Lyndon Johnson’s own ac- 
count of his presidency, written with the 
assistance of others close to the events, 
six of whom, from his White House staff, 
are named, but all of it bearing the flavor 
of the LBJ personality and style There 
is no pretense that A account is a com- 
plete coverage of the Johnson Administra- 
tion: “I have selected| what I consider to 
be the most important! problems, the most 
pressing goals, and the most historic ac- 
complishments of my years as President.” 

These selected problems are covered in 
twenty-three chapters'-five on Vietnam, 
others on such matzers as the war on 
poverty, civil rights, Shacstion and health, 
the space program, Nerth Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, Panama and Santo Domingo, 
the Cold War, the Six Day War, the Organ- 
ization of American Scztes and the Alliance 
for Progress, taxation, and the more per- 
sonal, political, and administrative features 
of his accession to anc withdrawal from the 
presidency. There are, in addition, 130 
illustrations, and an appendix of letters, 
documents, and maps, including, with re- 
spect to Vietnam during the Johnson years, 
the exchange of letters between President 
Johnson and Ho Chi| Minh, and lists of 
the sixteen bombing pauses and their dura- 
tion, sixty-two peace bier seventeen 
peace channels, and fifteen contacts with 
North Vietnam befoye the peace talks 
began. 

This special attention to Vietnam is, of 
course, to be expected|in view of its over- 
whelming effect on the political fortunes 
of Lyndon Johnson. |The Vietnam chap- 
ters contain little that is new, in view of 
the Pentagon Papers! they nevertheless 
constitute an explanation and a defense of 





administration policy 
vincing to some but 
not satisfy the more 
critics. Throughout 


which may be con- 
which will certainly 
vociferous Johnson 
e book it is clear 





that Johnson fully urderstood the growing 


hostility toward himself 


and Hubert 


Humphrey that was Drought about in one 
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PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS E 


OR 
PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP? 


Which will win in the coming election? 


The Presidency on Trial stresses the importance of this ques- 
tion to the American electorate. In his trenchant analysis of 
the Presidency, Stuart Gerry Brown evaluates President 
Nixon's performance in office against the background of 
Robert Kennedy’s presidential campaign—a campaign that 
held out a promise of leadership—and shows how a conse- 
quence of RFK’s death has been a return to “politics as usual.” 


Whether one agrees or disagrees with the author's conclu- 
sions, one cannot ignore the questions raised in this book— 
questions that have gained even greater importance since the 
1968 campaign. 


“Robert Kennedy's 1968 campaign was a moment of high pos- 
sibility in American life. Stuart Gerry Brown’s essay explores 
the implications of that campaign with sensitivity and force.” 

—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


THE PRESIDENCY ON TRIAL 
Robert Kennedy’s 1968 Campaign and Afterwards 
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by Stuart Gerry Brown 


$6.95 at all bookstores, 
or order directly from: 
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way or another-by Vietnam. “The struggle 
in Vietnam inspired one of the most pas- 
sionate and deeply felt debates in our 
nation’s life. That debate will go on, 
no matter what is written in these pages. ... 
I am certain that the outcome [of the 1968 
election] would have been different if the 
-Paris peace talks had been in progress on 
Election Day.” 

Johnson also felt, however, that there 
were other causes for the general un- 
happiness with his administration, much of 
it due to the very programs presumably 
hampered by Vietnam: 


I would not have abandoned a single major 
program that we instituted JI would not 
have postponed a single law that we recom- 
mended and passed We were making up for 
many years of inaction and lost time. In 
some cases delay could have meant catas- 
trophe But I also realize, as I realized at 
the time, that we were pushing the nation 
“forward at a pace that it was unlikely to 
sustain. By 1968 it was clear that many 
people in the nation were tired of being 
pushed They wanted time to catch their 
breath. As the election approached, I felt 
that I had used up most of my capital as 
President, and most of the capital of the 
Democratic party as well. ~ 


The book does add a good deal on John- 
son’s relations with the Kennedys—the urg- 
ing by Joseph P. Kennedy and Jack that 
Johnson become a presidential candidate 
in 1956; his selection as vice presidential 
candidate in 1960; his very cordial rela- 

“tions as Vice President with President 
Kennedy; and his strained relations with 
Robert Kennedy, in spite of the latter’s 
offer in 1964 to serve as Ambassador to 
Vietnam and his support of the Vietnam 
policy until 1966, and Johnson’s support of 
him over Adlai Stevenson for Senator from 
New York “Perhaps his political ambi- 

tions were part of the problem. Perhaps 
it was just a matter of chemistry. I 
honestly do not know.” The book also 
contributes much on the relationships with 
Hubert Humphrey, Abe Fortas, Clark 
Clifford, Dean Rusk, and others in John- 
son’s special confidence, and on his 
astonishing withdrawal from the presidency 
and from politics, It is particularly re- 
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vealing of the method of presidential 
decision-making, of the responsibilities and 
terrible strains of the presidency, and of 
the procedures of transition from one 
administration to another, first carefully 
worked out, formalized, and applied for 
Richard Nixon. The book was written, as 
Lyndon Johnson himself says, as a review 
of the period of his presidency “from a 
President’s point of view—reflecting a 
President’s personal and political philo- 
sophy, a President’s experience and knowl- 
edge, a President’s aspirations, and a 
President’s response to the demands that 
were made on him.” 
CLARENCE A, BERDAHL 

Professor of Political Science, Emeritus 

University of Ilinois 

Urbana ` 


ALAN LUPO, FRANK CONCORD, and EDMUND 
P. FowrerR. Rites of Way: The Politics 
of Transportation in Boston and the U. S. 
City. Pp. xi, 294. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1971. $7.95. 

This is a case study of Bostonians battl- - 
ing the highway builders. The perceptive 
account of the protest movement is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the planning, politi- 
cal and administrative dynamics of trans- 
portation in eight large cities in the United 
States. With many insights into the nature 
of urban transportation politics and with 
the lessons learned in organizing to fight 
the “highway establishment,” the book is 
valuable for courses such as urban prob- 
lems, community organization, and public 
policy. 

No civic issue in America has brought 
together more diverse groups than has the 
battle over superhighways. People of all 
races, ages, economic status, political faiths, 
and educational levels have joined to fight 
the common enemy, the highway engineers. 
Boston has been through it all and this 
chronicle is a useful guide for others intent 
on changing transportation plans or policy. 
For example, sympathetic alliances can be 
formed throughout the area because trans- 
portation is a metropolitan-wide, not just 
a local issue. Likewise, transportation 
planning inevitably affects housing, em- 
ployment, racial segregation, education, 
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. 
open space, ecology; in shor:, it affects 
every aspect of our urban habitat. 

The Greater Boston Commizzee (GBC) 
on the transportation crisis learned early 
that demonstrations are only one tool to 
shape political decisions. Facts, logic, 
reason, the talents of experts are even more 
necessary to effective “advocacy planning” 
—‘jnitiatory democracy” Raph Nader 
calls it—than they are to governmental 
technicians, The advocates must expose 
the weaknesses of the bureaucrats’ pro- 
posals while, at the same time, proposing 
feasible alternatives. Chapter 7 lists ten 
“ingredients” responsible for the success 
of GBC, sound guides for pretest groups 
generally. 

The battle for comprehensive urban 
transportation planning is not over in 
Boston or elsewhere. This study con- 
cludes, however, that commumity action 
groups working inside and outside of 
government can fundamentally change 
public policy and can force public decision- 
makers to be more resporsive to the 
peoples’ will 

After stating that conclusior, the authors, 
in Part II, disclose how very difficult trans- 
portation planning advocacy will continue 
to be. Comprehensive transportation 
planning is absent from the American scene. 
In fact, there are no adecuate govern- 
mental organizational arrangenents to make 
_ this possible. And finally, the problem 
goes beyond organization for, a5 the authors 
say, “there are no immediate satisfactory 
technical solutions to the -:ransportation 
needs of contemporary US. metropolitan 
areas . . . without some eff2ztive control 
over land development and movements 
needs.” 

Janes R. BELL 

Department of Governmen- 

Sacramento State College 

Sacramento 

California 
Ronert Moats MILLER. Hew Shall They 

Hear without a Preacher? The Life of 

Ernest Fremont Tittle. Pp. x, 524. 

Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 

Carolina, 1971. $12.50. 

This is an important book which, through 
the biography of a Protestant minister, 
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illustrates the increasing awareness of the 
centrality of religion in American life. The 
work represents well over a decade of 
research—especially jinto Methodist periodi- 
cal literature and, of course, the Tittle col- 


‘lection soon to be! deposited at Garrett 


Theological Seminary—in which the author 
demonstrates an extensive knowledge of the 
events, men, and movements which ac- 
companied the lifetime of Ernest Tittle 
(1885-1949) 

The biography compiles the theological, 
social, and ecclesiastical forces which molded 
Tittle into an outstanding spokesman of 
liberal American Protestantism. His biog- 
rapher has a keen eye to the influences on 
Tittle and his response to major issues 
as Sunday after Sunday he sought to bring 
to his congregatior. at First Church, Evans- 
ton, Illinois an enduring message in the 
midst of a rapidly changing society. As 
Miller follows Tittle through the issues of 
war, prohibition, the 1928 election, anti- 
Semitism, racial justice, fundamentalism 
and pacifism, the power of a free pulpit 
emerges as a unifying theme. The ten- 
sions of preacher jand people as together 
they confront these forces are drawn with 
sympathy and uncérstanding. The author’s 
command of American Protestantism and 
social issues supports and illuminates his 
candid, detailed, and almost reverential 
scrutiny of Tittle ithe “working” preacher. 
Through valuable asides of caution and in- 
sight Miler challenges caricatures of 
American Protestantism, and has set a 
standard for ae study of religion in 
America as it is approached through bio- 
graphy. The book deserves a wide reader- 
ship. 
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Lzon E. PANE and PETER GALL. Bring 
Us Together: The Nixon Team and the 
Civil Rights irae Pp. 380, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1971. 
$6.95. 


Hat GULLIVER and Rec Murrny. The 
Southern Strategy. Pp. 273. New 
York: Scriber’s, 1971. $7.95. 
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How central an issue is the question of 
school desegregation? Is it only the inte- 
grated classroom that can ultimately give 
America equal employment and residential 
opportunity, or, when we try to make 
schools more ethnically representative than 
their neighborhoods, do we arouse far more 
hostilities than we alleviate? When, unable 
to integrate our corporations and our 
neighborhoods racially, we contrive pain- 
fully to integrate our schools, are we wise 
men raising still wiser children, or cowards 
dumping our unsolved problems onto them? 

Messrs. Panetta and Gall, former Nixon 
administration gadflies, and Gulliver and 
Murphy, editors of the Atlantic Constitu- 
tion, assume—without ever openly stating 
and defending—the standard liberal posi- 
tion on these questions. To the extent that 
they are correct in believing school de- 
segregation to be the key domestic issue 
of our times, their books have permanent 
value. 

In asking a historian rather than a politi- 
cal scientist to review them, the editors of 
the Annals were undoubtedly aware of the 
parallels between the Second (or Third) 
Reconstruction of the 1960s and the original 
one of the 1870s: are we again in a period 
of reaction during which Afro-American 
progress is to be halted or reversed? 
Panetta is quite conscious of recent history, 
opening with an excellent survey of de- 
segregation in the 1960s. He personally 
enters this drama when, at the call of 
fellow Californians Robert Finch and Jack 
Veneman, he accepts a minor role on 
Finch’s team at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Soon promoted— 
in the absence of any black candidate—to 
direct HEW’s Office for Civil Rights, 
Panetta quickly finds that in Nixon’s law- 
and-order administration, those who try 
to enforce desegregation law are viewed as 
“zealots” and ‘“‘super-liberals” by such 
administration mainstays as Strom Thur- 


mond, Bryce Harlow, and Harry Dent. * 


With a precision and abundance of detail 
which will delight researchers even if it 
may mire the casual reader, Panetta’s 
memoir reveals the waverings of kindly 
Robert Finch as he tries to withstand the 
pressures of Nixon’s Southern strategy. 
Most valuable here, perhaps, is a close 
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look at the new face of racism: not im- 
passioned ignorance, but cool calculation 
animates it. Panetta shows us John 
Mitchell and Bryce Harlow, without the 
slightest intention of attacking de facto 
Northern segregation, trying to slow or halt 
Southern law enforcement “until the North 
catches up.” In his pages, we find Gold- 
waterite Robert Mardian, General Counsel 
of HEW, claiming to be tolerant racially 
because, as an Armenian, he knows what 
prejudice is; because he played high school 
baseball with Jackie Robinson; or because 
“I wouldn’t invite a black shoeshine boy to 
dinner, but I would a black lawyer.” Such 
vignettes abound. 

Finch himself lasted at HEW less than 
four months longer than Panetta, who ends 
his book with his own dismissal. In The 
Southern Strategy, the segregationists are 
not permitted the last word. Its au- 
thors, however, offer little more than the 
standard interpretations, available im- 
mediately after the 1970 elections, of the 
surprising defeat of Nixon Republicans in 
the South: new men, unscarred politically, 
managed, by skillful playing of interest- 
group politics, to bring Wallaceites back 
into the Democratic fold without losing a 
majority of black voters. The two 
journalists imply that the elections were 
referenda on Nixon’s slowdown of de- 
segregation, yet their own evidence—com- 
plete, if not startlingly new—shows no 
Southern rejection of Nixon conservatism. 
Rather, the facts could even support 
Thurmond’s contention that Nixon was too 
liberal to win Southern votes. In showing 
us that the South is becoming more like 
Middle America, Murphy and Gulliver 
allow us to conclude that their optimism 
about the 1970 vote is perhaps unfounded: 
that the Southern strategy is really a 
white suburban strategy, and that only the 
deeds of the coming Nixon Supreme Court 
and their effect on the elections of 1972, 
1974, and 1976 will permit even a pre- 
liminary judgment of Nixon’s success. 

The Atlanta journalists have written a 
sprightly and interesting book, but the 
absence of an index and the difficulty of 
identifying and double-checking the sources 
of their information, with the considera- 
tions previously mentioned, limits its value 
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* relative to the excellent Penetta and Gall 


memoir. 
Donato H. GRUBBS 


Department of History 


University of the Pacific 
Stockton 
California 
Davw M. Tucker. Liertenant Lee of 


Beale Street. Pp. vii, 217. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 1971. 
$7.95. 

In Lieutenant Lee of Beas Street, David 
M. Tucker, a historian at Memphis State 
University, has written g readable and 
astute political biography cf a man whose 
public career spanned much of the twentieth 
century and covered period; of enormous 
changes in the black community and the 
nation at large. Caugh: between the 
traditional aspirations of the American 
dream and the grim realizies of a black 
man in a white world, Lee made the neces- 
sary adjustments and comp-omises to bring 
him personal success and moderate power, 
but he was left totally unable to make the 
changes necessary when che civil rights 
movement redefined the political role of 
Southern black leaders. 

George Washington Lee was born 
January 4, 1894, in Suaflower County, 
Mississippi. He matured at a time when 
the blacks were being sys:ematically eli- 
minated from active policical and social 
life. These were the years when lynchings 
increased greatly, periodic race riots er- 
rupted across the nation and racism as a 
national ideology took ho.d. In such an 
environment, Lee struggled for his per- 
sonal survival; and he succeeded well 
Working summers as a bellaop in Memphis, 
he attended Alcorn Collegs. the only state 
college for blacks, and demonstrated there 
an extraordinary desire foz knowledge and 
success. ‘He was chosen a: one of a thous- 
and black Americans to tecome a United 
States Army officer during World War II. 
After the war he accepted the advice of 
the major black figure in Memphis politics, 
Robert R. Church, abandoned his original 
plan to become a career o'ficer and instead 
entered the business and political com- 
munity of Memphis. He began as an 
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insurance salesman and ended as vice- 
president of the black Mississippi Life 
Insurance Company. 

Republican politics was perhaps the only 
integrated activity in which a Southern 
black could achieve some power and 
prestige. In time, the Republican party 
began to desert Ithe blacks in an effort to 
widen its white support. But Lee had 
become a trusted lieutenant of Boss Ed 
Crump and con-inued to accept the patron- 
age he offered in return for loyalty and 
party discipline.; As the black community 
organized independently and was increas- 
ingly more militant, Lee’s unwillingness to 
break either with the Crump machine or 
the Republican /party meant his isolation 
from the political and social center of his 
community. 1948, for example, loyal 
to “Old Guard” Republicanism, Lee did not 
support, as did the younger black leaders, 
Estes Kefauver and the Truman civil 
rights program | He was simply not cap- 
able of moving into the Democratic party. 
But the black electorate did and his base 
was gone. With the nomination of Barry 
Goldwater, who|Lee had not endorsed, the 
Southern segregationist vote in the Repub- 
lican party solidified and George Washing- 
ton Lee, the Squth’s last black patronage 
boss, went into retirement. 

ANN J. LANE 
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Francis O. Witcox. Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and Foreign Policy. Pp. 176. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1971. $5.95. 


This timely work is one of the “policy 
books” of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
and it admirably contributes to the latter’s 
goal of presenting to the public and to 
responsible officials “the thinking of particu- 
larly qualified | authors on international 
issues of major importance to the United 
States.” The issue in this case—the roles 
of Congress and the President in the mak- 
ing and execution of foreign policy—is as 
old as the republic, but the vehemence of 
current debate jon this subject is only one 
of many indicetors that it is highly relevant 
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to the serious constitutional and political 
crisis of our time. 

As the author makes clear (p. 149), 
most of this book “described[s] the 
present role of Congress, and how it is 
changing under the pressure of events and 
of evolving attitudes toward the position of 
the United States in the world,” while also 
considering “what that role ought to be.” 
It is not his intention, we are told, to 
deal with national interests and priorities, 
but to focus on “the context in which 
they are considered and debated and the 
procedures by which they might be re- 
solved” (p. 153). For these tasks the 
author is highly qualified. From 1945 to 
1955 he served as chief of staff for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
from 1955 to 1951 he was assistant secre- 
tary of state for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. Since then he has been dean 
of Johns Hopkins University’s School of 
Advanced International Studies. 

This work is based on two unassailable 
assumptions: (1) In view of the constitu- 
tional division of powers, cooperation be- 
tween Congress and the Executive is es- 
sential if the United States is to have an 
effective foreign policy; (2) Cooperation 
depends on mutual trust. In contrast to 
the first two decades following World War 
T, there has been a breakdown of mutual 
trust. The breaking point came in 1965, 
with intervention in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and direct involvement in the Vietnam 
War. In both cases the author shows how 
lack of candor on the part of the Executive 
entrapped the Congress and sowed the 
seeds of distrust and hostility. While ex- 
plaining and analyzing the roles of Con- 
gress and the President, he reviews most 
of the foreign policy controversies that 
have dominated their relations since 1965. 
In admirably objective terms, he also 
identifies most of the key dilemmas, not 
the least of which is Congress’ need for 
information versus the demand for secrecy. 

The author’s suggestions for effecting 
greater cooperation and building a national 
consensus are modest but important. Al- 
though most of his proposals are already 
familiar to students of foreign policy, re- 
cent history underscores the urgency of 
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reform: namely, more intimate consulta- 
tion with Congress, more information for 
Congress, and more direct participation by 
members of Congress in the policy-making 
process. Some of the necessary reforms 
can be effected by a cooperative executive, 
but many of the means for up-grading the 
role of Congress necessitate internal re- 
organization of the committee system, 
modification (or abandonment) of the 
seniority rule, more adequate staff, and 
effective legislative “oversight” of foreign 
policy and review of activities of the 
intelligence community. Moreover, Con- 
gress needs to divest itself of many of the 
petty duties.that consume so much of its 
time, acquire more independent sources of 
information, provide for more effective 
coordination of foreign matters within the 
legislative process, invite the Secretaries 
of State and Defense to appear regularly 
on the floor of the House and Senate to 
answer questions, and create a Joint 
Executive-Legislative Committee on Na- 
tional Security Affairs In making these 
and a host of other suggestions, the author 
provides many insights into the depths of 
the policy-making process, examines both 
sides of the argument concerning most of 
his proposals, and relates the central 
problem—executive-legislative relations— 
to such issues as the role of the President 
as Commander-in-Chief and the use of 
executive agreements vis-a-vis treaties. 

One of the weaknesses of a work of this 
brevity is that it must address itself to a 
host of topics that can, at best, be treated 
only on the surface. Noteworthy examples 
are to be found in Chapter 5, dealing with 
foreign policy and elections, public opinion, 
and the role of the press, radio, and tele- 
vision Moreover, there is no bibliography 
and very little documentation of sources, 
although the reader will enjoy the assistance 
of a good index. Nevertheless, this lucid 
and well written volume should be re- 
quired reading for the general public and it 
will also be invaluable for more serious 
students of American foreign policy. 

H PAUL CASTLEBERRY 

Department of Political Science 

Washington State University 

Pullman 
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+ POLITICAL THOUGHT AND LAW 


Henry Rosert GLICK. Supreme Courts 
in State Politics: An Investigation of 
the Judicial Role. Pp. 166. New York: 
Basic Baoks, 1971. $6.95. 


This book is a monument to the pain- 
staking rasearch and legal scholarship of 
Professor Henry Robert Glick. Using the 
supreme courts of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Louisiana as the 
objects of his exhaustive study, Professor 
Glick presents the data and interprets his 
findings cautiously and modestly. Through- 
out the 156 pages, he holds the reader’s 
attention, while making crystal clear the 
complexities of judicial behavior and 
procedure. He studiously avoids pedantry 
and ex-cathedra pronouncements. Some of 
the author’s findings deserve special men- 
tion. 

The impact of state supreme court 
decisions can be appreciated from the fact 
that in 1966, for example, the state su- 
preme ccurts decided approximately 16,000 
cases that reached them on appeal, while 
the United States Supreme Court decided 
about 350 cases during the same year. 
Significantly, only 40 percent of the latter 
court’s cases originated in the state courts. 

In view of the impending appointment 
to the United States Supreme Court of 
more “conservatives,” Professor Glick’s 
description of the role of supreme courts 
as guarciens of constitutioral liberties be- 
comes more important for all to under- 
stand. He describes the procedures by 
which the courts actually make Jaws and/ 
or furnish the impetus for legislative in- 
novation Even judges, who consider 
themselves strictly as interpreters of the 
law, car. and do quite frequently influence 
the course of a legislative body. Indeed, 
as this is being written, California has en- 
acted a new law to protect citizens from 
dishonest lawyers, following criticism that 
accompanied a 1969 decision of the state 
Court of Appeal. Some judges, at times, 
send a copy of their judicial opinions to 
legislative leaders, in the hope that they 
will enact the court’s views into law. 

The reader will be fascinated by Pro- 
fessor Glick’s findings regarding the pro- 
cedures and discussions by which supreme 
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court justices arrive at their decisions. 
One thing is clear: it is not as simple as 
many people seem to think. Even more 
interesting is thé explanation of the rea- 
sons for and thé conditions under which 
dissenting opinions are filed by supreme 
court justices. 
Perhaps the most interesting and useful 
is chapter 6, which presents an analysis of ~ 
politics, economics, and special interests 
which impinge upon the consciousness of 
the judges. It} becomes clear that, al- 
though many judges imagine themselves 
insulated from outside pressures, they do 
not function inja social vacuum. Con- 
sequently, many decisions are wholly, or in 
part, the result jof political and economic 
influences. 
In chapter 7,|/the final one, the author 
wisely and modestly points out that his 
book is a beginning, and that more re- 
search is needed in the area of his study. 
He suggests that future research should „ 
include the activities of more state su- 
preme courts than the four that he studied. 
Every intelligent person can benefit by 
reading this book, but it is especially 
valuable for law, students and lawyers. It 
is also recommended for library acquisi- 
tion, and this reviewer hopes that many 
judges will readiit, because it can serve as 
a mirror in which they can see themselves. 
Morris KOMINSKY 





Elsinore 
California 
Veremu Help! The Public Interest and 
Individual Interests. Pp. xiv, 248. New ~ 
York: Basic Books, 1970. $6.95. 
MORTIMER Apter. The Common Sense of 
Politics. Pp. xiii, 265. New York: 
Holt, Rinehert, & Winston, 1971. $6.95. 
These two bdoks, which both pursue the 
idea of the public interest, contrast quite 
sharply. Virginia Held’s book is unpre- 
tentious and philosophically competent, but ~ 
politically vacuous. Mortimer J. Adler’s 
book is pretentious and philosophically 
incompetent, but politically interesting. This 
judgment is, of course, highly contextual. 
Tt is predicated on the frames of reference 
which the authors designate for their 
efforts. They both claim to be engaged 
in philospphical analyses, the results of~ 
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which will provide standards for assessing 
claims about the public good. 

Professor Held’s focus is on the ques- 
tion, “What are the meanings of: 


x is in the public interest, 

x is not in the public interest, 

x is more in the public interest than y, 

x is more in the public interest than y 
or z?” (p. 12). 


She also addresses herself to similar ques- 
tions about individual interests and a 
series of questions about relationships be- 
tween collective and individual interests 

Dr. Adler’s effort is no less than to 
provide the reader with “the standards for 
judging political institutions, past and 
present, and for assessing the conflicting 
appeals made by the major political move- 
ments of the day” (p. xii). Both enter- 
prises—as stated by the authors—clearly 
call for metaethical and metascientific 
analyses. Only Professor Held’s book deals 
self-consciously at this level of discourse 
and can thus be construed as a philo- 
sophical analysis. 

As a piece of philosophical analysis, Dr. 
Adler’s book should not be taken seriously. 
The reader will begin to discern this when 
informed that “Such wisdom as we attain 
in either ethics of politics is common sense 
philosophically defended and philosophically 
developed” (p 9). Adler defines common 
sense as “. . . consisting of the insights men 
develop by reflecting on the facts of com- 
mon experience” (p. 9). Given this 
epistemological commitment—public sub- 
jectivism—as a predicate, it is not surpris- 
ing that Dr. Adler proceeds to present a 
natural rights position, chock full of his 
personal preferences, presented as though 
they are the “truths of ethics” Although 
Dr. Adler’s efforts are marred by his philo- 
sophical pretentions, his commitment to the 
philosophical level does not inhibit him 
from exercising a wide range of sub- 
stantive political concerns, at the center 
of which is a commitment to radical 
equalitarianism. The arguments in behalf 
of this commitment, however, lack cogency 
because Adler keeps harking back to his 
simple-minded, natural rights position and 


` justifying all his moral judgments with 


utterances about what man is by nature. 


While Dr. Adler’s book is addressed 
directly to questions about the common 
good, the public interest, and so forth, 
Professor Held’s book attacks these ques- 
tions more obliquely. She is concerned 
with how to talk correctly about such 
questions—if you do not have much on 
your mind. She restricts herself primarily 
to the problem of the meaning of state- 
ments about the public interest. In so 
doing she has written a highly competent 
introduction to the philosophical problems 
surrounding various positions on the mean- 
ing of a statement like, “x is in the public 
interest” Her final chapter, however, in 
which she purports to deal with the prob- 
lem of relating individual interests to the 
public interest, is disappointing. Although 
the discussion ranges over a variety of 
ways of conceiving of political systems, 
she offers no interesting conceptual pos- 
tures. She says simply that the problem 
of relating individual interest to the public 
interest is logically a problem to be solved 
by the political system. This entailment is 
set up by her conception of what the 
political system is. “The polity may be 
understood as a system which validates 
public interest claims.” 

In short, these books have quite dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem of the 
public interest, one focusing on how to 
talk about it and the other on what it is. 
By most reasonable intellectual standards, 
Virginia Held’s book on how to talk about 
the public interest is a solid treatment as 
far as it goes, while Mortimer J. Adler’s 
effort is a disaster, mitigated only by his 
interesting lapses from what he thinks is 
philosophy. 

MICHAEL J. SHAPIRO 


Chairman, Department of Political 
Science 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


Joun Howenserc. Free Press/Free Peo- 
ple: The Best Cause. Pp. xvii, 514. 
New York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $9.95. 


A press is the product of its society 
and, whether free or controlled, affects 
that society. A free press serves society 
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i best, but in times of crisis a free press 
by the judgment of its editors and a con- 
trolled press by demand suprort their 
governments in about the same way., Fail- 
ure of editors and officers of state to 
believe, understand, and properly assess 
the importance of information supplied by 
reporters and others at the scene often 
results in an uninformed pubic opinion 
and error in governmental acticx. 

Professor Hohenberg deveops these 
ideas as he traces the story cf the free 
press principally in Europe and the United 
States. In each country covered, his book 
is essentially the history of varus periods 
showing the nature of the press, the limits 
on it, its role in forming pubic opinion, 
and the nature of propaganda efforts. He 
includes the rise of broadcastmg and its 
role. Often his broad historical account 
goes beyond the needs of the theme, but 
Professor Hohenberg does sustzin interest. 

Historical development is confined 
largely to Great Britain, United States, 
Germany, France, Russia, India and Japan. 
Later chapters do describe the satus of the 
press today in the whole wor-d including 
South America, the Middle East, Asia, 
Africa, and the British Commonwealth. 

Finally, Professor Hohenberg sums up 
the criticisms of the press, the -elationships 
between printed and broadcast media, the 
fears that we may be losing independence 
of the press. Pessimists point to the fact 
that in more than two-thirds cf the world 
the press is controlled and that where it 
is not, concentration of owner:hip may be 
having the same kind of adverse effects as 
governmental control The author sees 
hope of education and political rhange eas- 
ing controls, but he warns that the in- 
dependent press must fight ło keep its 
freedom. He points to the g-owing tend- 
ency of newspapers in the free world to 
act responsibly. He finds that economic 
recovery since World War II has been 
best in those countries with a relatively 
free press. 

Any work as broad in scope as this is 
likely to have omissions, and -he reader is 
likely. to differ in judgments on specific 
incidents. For example, I wsh the book 
had given some attention to tke frustration 
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in attempts since World War II to develop 
an international compact protecting the 
free flow of news. iA reader can under- 
stand why these efforts have failed. More 
attention, too, might have been paid to the 
underground press and to the devices 
skilled newsmen have used and are still 
using to evade censorship. 

I would agree with Professor Hohenberg 
that the Zenger case has value as a symbol, 
but its actual effect was minimal. The 
theory Andrew Hamilton advanced did 
not become law in America for three 
quarters of a century. More important 
was James F ins earlier defiance of 
authority, as the book points out. 

The premature ae i 





smission of the news 
of the German surrender in May, 1945 
might have had more than a sentence. 
That sentence reflects only one of the 
diverse opinions that arose in subsequent 
violent discussion. 
Professor Hohenberg has provided one 
of the broadest presentations of press 
freedom and one easy to read. 
Joun E. STEMPEL 
Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
[i 


JEAN-FRANCOIS REVEL. Without Marx or 
Jesus: The New| American Revolution 
Has Begun. Afterword by Mary Mc- 
Carthy. Pp. 269; New York: Double- 
day, 1971. $6.95! 


Obviously, you must read this book by 
a French philosopher, columnist, and 
“pamphleteer” (Mary McCarthy). It is 
a best-seller here} and abroad. Many 
prestigious reviewers—and I’m as interested 
in the reviews as in the book for reasons 
explained below—rightly call the volume 
provocative, stimulating, and disconcerting. 

No one quite prédicts that this volume 
will be as influen as De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America (1835) about which 
a scholar observed} “To speak of demo- 
cracy is to speak |of Toqueville’s book.” 

The thesis is bluntly put, to the con- 
sternation of many; anti-Americans (Right- 
Left) abroad and a silent majority here. 
“The revolution of the twentieth century 
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will take place in the United States. It is 
only there that it can happen. And it 
has already begun. Whether or not that 
revolution spreads to the rest of the world 
depends on whether or not it succeeds first 
in America” (p. 1). 

What makes Revel say this? A long quote 
is needed: 


The United States is the country most eligible 
for the role of prototype-nation for the fol- 
lowing reasons: it enjoys continuing economic 
prosperity and rate of growth, without which 
no revolutionary project can succeed; it has 
technological competence and a high level of 
basic research; culturally it is oriented toward 
the future rather than toward the past, and it 
is undergoing a revolution in behavioral 
standards, and in the affirmation of individual 
freedom and equality; it rejects authoritarian 
control, and multiplies creative initiative in 
all domains—especially in art, life style, and 
sense experience—and allows the coexistence 
of mutually complementary [sic] of alterna- 
tive subcultures: (p. 183). 


Very nice, for some Americans, but 
maybe present Americans do not have the 
revolutionary confidence they possessed 
when Tocqueville wrote his book. There- 
fore, even if read with J. J Servan-Schrei- 
ber’s The American Challenge, the book 
may not have a great worldwide impact. 
Besides, Revel points out, America’s 
“divisions have brought the country to the 
verge of civil war” (p. 145). What we 
export is by no means clear. 

RICHARD H. HEINDEL 

Dean of Faculty and Professor of Inter- 

national Relations 

Capitol Campus, Pennsylvania State Uni- 

versity 

Middletown 

Pennsylvania 


ROBERT J. STEAMER. The Supreme Court 
in Crisis: A History of Conflict. Pp. 
333. Amberst, Mass.: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1971. $9.50. 


Professor Steamer’s basic contention is 
this: Given the popular elective branches 
of government, as opposed to the oligarchic 
character of the Court, “periodic con- 
stitutional crises are inevitable.” The in- 
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tended emphasis of the book is to retiew 


the “recurring conflicts” between these 
contending forces. Steamer, in less than 
300 pages (80 of which are minibiographies 
of justices), steams through 180 years of 
American political history—but in a fashion 
that essentially disproves his basic premise. 
He does so in a manner that does not get 
to the essence of politics in America; 
further, errors of substance and omission 
mar the quality of the book. (Examples: 
Swift v. Tyson, a landmark 1842 case be- 
comes an important decision of the 1888— 
1896 Fuller Court, p. 138; the “one man, 
one vote” case is not the Colorado [Lucas] 
case but the Alabama [Reynolds] case, p. 
243.) 

One looks hard, and must then miscon- 
strue political reality to find “periodic 
crises” and a “history of conflict” when 
examining the Court—even when reading 


Steamers book! He identifies four 
crises(?) in 180 years: post-1865; 1897- 
1933; 1935-1937; 1957-1958. Rather 


than exhibiting crises, Steamer’s history 
is replete with periods of calm coopera- 
tion, grudging countenance, and tension 
(see, for example, his chapters on Taney, 
Chase, Waite, Fuller, and White). Robert 
Scigliano, elsewhere, has pointed to only 
four occasions where Presidents—Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—carried their displeasure with 
the Court to the points of conflict and only 
one of them publicly attacked the Court— 
Roosevelt. This comment brings me to 
my basic argument with Steamer: In a 
political system (1) that exhibits separa- 
tion of powers and checks and balances; 
(2) where coordinate branches share 
power; and (3) where all swear to uphold 
the Constitution via correct interpretation, 
displeasure, friction, tension, and compro- 
mise are ubiquitous. These are the char- 
acteristics, the norms, of a political demo- 
cracy. Steamer’s thesis suggests constant, 
recurring crises and conflicts as the norm 
between opposing forces who are unalter- 
ingly unable to, using Steamer’s words, 
“cave in” and compromise differences. 
That simply has not been the history of 
American politics. In the absence of in- 
tensive ideological divergence, the crisis, 
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namely, the “condition of instabil ty,” is 
highly unusual in American politics 

It is interesting to note in corclusion 
that Robert Dahl’s perceptive essay on the 
Supreme Court’s role in national policy- 
making has not once been referrec to by 
the author. Dahls thesis, contrary to 
Steamer’s assertion of conflict anc crisis, 
is that the Court has been a part of the 
majority national coalition led by th= Presi- 
dent. “The policy views dominant on the 
Court will never be out of line for very 
long,” Dahl states, “and it would be most 
unrealistic to suppose that the Court would 
[play the role of Galahad and_ stand 
against any major alternatives sought by 
a law-making majority.” I would suggest 
that Steamer’s book validates Dahl’s thesis, 
not the authors! 

Howarp BALL 

Department of Political Science 

Hofstra University 

Hempstead 

New Jersey 


Gorpon Tuttock. The Logic of the Law. 
Pp. x, 278. New York: Basic Books, 
1971. $7.95, 

Not since the 1920s have jurists ex- 
pressed so much interest in American legal 
reform In The Logic of the Law, Gordon 


‘Tullock seeks to reconstruct our Jaw so 


that, in many cases, “what we say may be 
made to conform to what we actualy do.” 

Like Anthony Downs, whose Economic 
Theory of Democracy created rew per- 
spectives on party ideology and vating be- 
havior, Tullock is a political eccnomist. 
Using a “rational man model,” he pro- 
poses reform tarough three assumptions: 
(1) no individual is in a position ~o assure 
himself of special treatment; (2) an in- 
dividual normally chooses what he pre- 
fers; and (3) the individual normally pre- 
fers a choice to a lack of choice Then, 
using welfare economics and =2mpirical 
social science, Tullock seeks to create a 
“law without ethics.” 

In civil law, to permit greatec choice, 
he suggests that parties in dispute over 
contract enforcement make greater use of 
judges rather than juries, for “the intel- 
lectual level of judge trials is normally 


“Tullock does not deny, 
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higher.” He favors increased use of an 
inquisitorial system in which judges assume 
a more active role. 

“[I]n the case of automobile accidents, 
we would be best off not'to use our present 
liability system, but to dépend upon private 
insurance.” After an automobile accident, 
an individual would collect damages from 
his own insurance company. Tullock makes 
automobile accidents a |special case “be- 
cause our methods cf determining re- 
sponsibility are so inaccurate that the in- 


dividual is not motivated to avoid 
liability.” 
A valuable chapter, “Jurisprudence: 





Some Myths Dispelled,? examines crimial 
justice. Tullock is right when he says that 
“T am not criticizing the institutions de- 
scribed. I am simply pointing out that 
what happens is not what the common man 
thinks happens.” Conclusions rely on the 
work of the President?s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Criminal Justice, as;well as Donald J. 
Newman and Jerome 5kolnick. Tullock’s 
treatise on criminal law is in the tradition 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s legal realism 
(which, ironically, depended much on ex- 
perience, not logic): he describes criminal 
justice as it exists, rather than through 
myths about full prosecution and punish- 
ment. One is disappointed with Tullock’s 
conclusion, “I do not |know whether the 
institutions which I have been describing 
are desirable or undesirable.” Dispelling 
myths takes us only il has in criminal 
law reform. 

The Logic of the Lew uses the concepts 
of utility, cost, and efficiency. Yet, as 
one’s mind refuses 
to shut out ethics or ipolitics : What are 
the social causes of crime, what are the 
politics of prosecution,! and what makes a 
judge’s decision “correct”? Although the 
author draws in ethical considerations as 
“costs of conscience,’'; the companionship 
of law and morals or |law and politics is 
difficult to separate. (Tullock’s final pro- 
position, that ethics will flow from law 
through a learning process, needs elabora- 
tion. 

For its many constructive suggestions-— 
not to mention its new, economic perspec- 
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tive on Jaw—this book should serve as a 
further catalyst for American legal reform. 
Roxert G. SEDDIG 
Department of Political Science 
Allegheny College 
Meadville 
Pennsylvania 


SOCIOLOGY 


MENACHEM AMIR Patterns in Forcible 
Rape Pp ix, 394. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1971. $15.00. 


Criticisms of statistical approaches to 
crime have arisen from two sources’ first, 
those who claim thet errors in the collec- 
tion and accumulation of such data are so 
abundant as to make the effort useless, if 
not worse; and second, those who argue 
that the focus must be on the social mean- 

, ing of the event to the participants, and 
that this is concealed in a quantitative 
study. Jt requires an outstanding work, 
utilizing the most rigorous methodology, 
to respond to these arguments. Amir’s 
Patterns in Forcible Rape is such a work, 
ranking with the best quantitative studies 
of criminality that one can name. 

Forcible rape is in many respects the 
most terrifying of crimes. It takes on 
many forms, and its ramifications are wide. 
It has been the excuse given by white 
America to justify or explain lynching, and 
its specter has hovered over race relations 
in this country for more than a century. 

T Yet, it may be the defensive cry of a 
girl who has been apprehended in flagrante 
delicto, or the unplanned act of a burglar 
apprehended by a helpless old lady. It 
has long been believed that much forcible 
rape went unreported because of the taint 
attached to the victim; and at the same 
time was overreported by some girls who, 

~-motivated by revenge or having discovered 
their pregnancy, charged that they had 
been victims of a forcible sex act. 

Amir’s study is of the event itself: how 
frequently it occurs, ages and races and 
other information on victim as well as 
offender, the previous relationship (if any) 
between these people, the amount and type 


of force used, where the act occurred, and 
other data. For this purpose, he made a 
study of all acts reported to the Phila- 
delphia police as forcible rape ior two 
one-year periods, discarding only those 
acts that, in the determination of the 
police, did not fit into a definition of forci- 
ble rape. His findings are a gold mine for 
those interested in crime, violence, race, 
sexuality, and related subjects. 

Some of Amir’s findings are expected; 
some will surprise even well-informed and 
sophisticated readers. Criminologists have 
been aware that most rapes are intraracial, 
and that the fear of interracial rape is not 
well founded, perhaps deliberately fed by 
demagogues. Nevertheless, it is surprising 
to learn how few forcible rapes are inter- 
racial: of 646 such events that occurred, 
only 44 (or 6.8 percent) were acts of blacks 
against whites or of whites against blacks. 
More surprising, to this reader, was the 
discovery of the large number of rapes in 
which more than one male participated in 
the event. Exactly half of the offenders 
were working in pairs or groups, a phe- 
nomenon that has achieved less attention 
than it seems to warrant. ` These examples 
are but a minute sample of what is found 
in Amir’s excellent work, with his patient 
and methodical handling of the data, the 
search for patterns and correlations, in- 
volving time of day, day of week, season, 
neighborhood, offender-victim relationship, 
and other information richer than anything 
in the literature of this type of crime. 

In a first-rate study, it is with some 
reluctance that I point out what appear to 
me to be a few minor shortcomings. Many 
of the tables are presented in a manner 
uncomfortable for study and analysis. 
The most valuable material is not easy to 
come by; one must read the table across 
and recompute the percentages to learn 
what is most interesting about the data. 
In fact, Amir does just that on many 
occasions, in the discussion of his own 
findings. More important, some of Amir’s 
work does not display the knowledge and 
sophistication with regard to sexuality to 
the same extent that he displavs with 
regard to criminal statistics. In his dis- 
cussion of noncoital acts—what he terms 
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“sexual humiliation”—he discloses that 
cunnilingus is not at all rare in one-offender 
rape, but is never found when more than 
one male is present. Yet from this he 
fails to draw an almost obvious explana- 
tion: that such a performance ir the pres- 
ence of another male is probably demean- 
ing and humiliating to the rapist. The 
social meaning of the act can be inferred 
from statistics, although it remains for 
participant observers, social-psychological 
investigators, and others to verify one’s 
conclusions. Finally, I have a third 
criticism: in an otherwise excellent biblio- 
graphy, long but uncluttered, there were 
far too many errors, particularly in pres- 
entation of the names of authors. 

The best test of the significance of 
quantitative studies may be in the con- 
clusions of the scholars and in the impact 
of such studies on social policv. Of the 
former, Amir—largely influenced no doubt 
by Wolfgang’s Patterns in Criminal Homi- 
cide—amasses considerable data to verify 
the “subculture of violence” ccncept that 
has been so forcefully presented by Wolf- 
gang and Ferracuti, among others. As for 
what can be done with the data zo diminish 
this particular crime, it is 2 problem out- 
side of the scope of Amir and hence of 
this reviewer, except to state that what- 
ever policy is instituted, verified data and 
the conclusions drawn therefrom must be 
the indispensable foundation upon which 
crime-prevention strategy is built. 

With the apparent or real increase in 
crime in America—and J tend to believe 
that it is real, not merely apparent—the 
amassing of information can only prove 
helpful to those engaged in forging public 
policy. For this purpose, Amir’s book is 
a major aná solid contribution. 

EDWARD SAGARIN 

Department of Sociology 

City College of New York 


Joun W. Bennett. Northern Plainsmen: 
Adaptive Strategy and Agrarian Life. 
Pp. xvi, 352, Chicago: Aldine, 1969. 
$9.75. 

Suuicur Nacata. Modern Transforma- 
tions of Moenkopi Pueblo. Pp. xvi, 336. 
Ilinois Studies in Anthropology, no. 6. 
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Urbana, DL: Gnivensty of Illinois Press, 

1970. $10.95. 

Both books deal with the modernization 
of traditional peoples. Bennett’s subjects 
include Anglo-Canadian ranchers and 
farmers, and Nagata’s are the Hopi 
Indians; but the processes of transforma- 
tion are rather similar in that in each case 
traditional societies iare brought to heel 
and made to face aew economic realities. 
Both studies, basedj on original field in- 
vestigations and upon well selected sta- 
tistical and historical sources, are solidly 
informative and succeed well enough in 
their broader intent?dn of adding to general 
theory of social change. Neither work 
can lay great claim to depth; but that de- 
fect is to my minc jan inherent limitation 
of the social anthropological tradition 
which minimizes culture in favor of an 
overly broad ecological and functionalist 
perspective. Their aim is the global gen- 
eralization. | 

Nagata offers g| narrow but sharply 
focused study of one small segment of 
Pueblo Indian society. Moenkopi pueblo 
is but a colony of the Hopi village of 
Oraibi that had begun to establish itself 
in Navajo territory/late in the nineteenth 
century and now numbers some 600 people. 
In meticulous detail the author traces the 
transformation of ithis colony from its 
initial stage of close dependence upon 
Oraibi for its ricual and religious life 
through to its increasing separation from 
the mother culture and consequent se- 
cularization. From still traditional Oraibi, 
Moenkopi turns outward to Tuba City 
where the jobs and markets are. Wage 
labor and its social adaptation, the bi- 
lateral family household, replace subsist- 
ence farming and ;the traditional system 
of matrilineal clang and lineages. As the 
kinship links with Oraibi weaken, so do the 
ritual connections.| The people still con- 
sider themselves Hopi, but they are now 
confused and beset by factionalism. 
Nagata’s findings lare by now familiar. 
That, of course, is their significance. 

Bennett approaches modernization from 
a broader perspective, focusing upon a 
region rather than! upon a single society. 
The region is a section of Saskatchewan, 
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which he calls “Jasper,” and its character 
is depicted through the life of its four 
social constituents—Anglo-Canadian ranch- 
ers, ethnically diverse farmers, a closely 
knit colony of Hutterites, and a small band 
of Cree Indians. The valuable substance 
of the book is the author’s erudite and 
sympathetic description of differing pat- 
terns of adaptation to a common ecological 
setting. What he most perceptively re- 
veals is the unremitting tension between 
the desire to maintain a cultural identity 
on the basis of family size, agriculture and 
ranching, and the levelling imperatives of 
economic rationality. 

Few social anthropologists are as 
familiar with the agrarian field as Bennett 
whose field researches include communities 
in Japan, Thailand, Taiwan, and Israel, 
along with Canada and the United States. 
He is also the author of an important 
study on the Hutterites. This background 
unobtrusively but effectively fortifies his 
observations. His most interesting chap- 
ters, however, are to my mind, those on 
the Hutterites and on the Indians—two 
peoples who represent a well-defined cul- 
tural tradition, The former have been able 
to turn their religious collectivism to good 
economic advantage, while the Indian in an 
apparently last-ditch display of militancy 
has turned to the role of “con” man, only 
to be upstaged by the whites who tolerate 
his mild deceits as a way of soothing a 
somewhat uneasy conscience. 

Bennett’s formal conclusions seem less 
interesting than his revelations of the 
humanity of his subjects. Both books 
might have benefitted by a cultural per- 
spective on change, for what we are deal- 
ing with, as these works inescapably reveal, 
is more aptly to be described as de- 
culturation. 

IRVING GOLDMAN 

Department of Anthropology 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Bronxville 

New York 


LaMar T. Empey and STepHEN G. Lu- 
BECK. The Silcerfiake Experiment: Test- 
ing Delinquency Theory and Community 
Intervention. Pp. x, 350. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1971. $12.50. 


This report of an experiment in delin- 
quency reduction gives rich insight into a 
number of problems: limitations of cur- 
rent sociological theory as a guide both to 
research and practice; difficulties in re- 
searcher-practitioner collaboration; details 
of process, including failure, success, and 
ambiguity, in one design for delinquency 
reduction; and many suggestive findings 
about what works in delinquency control. 

In barest outline, the research involved 
derivation of a number of postulates and 
theorems from sociological delinquency 
theory, and testing these by comparison of 
two samples of male youth drawn from the 
Los Angeles Boys Republic. The control 
group remained in the Republic; the experi- 
mental group lived with a resident staff in 
a community location, attending the local 
high school and going home weekends. 
This constituted a “field experimental 
model” in which all the usual elements 
attending delinquency control were present. 
Creation of a group culture, eliciting the 
boys support of conventional social be- 
havior and stressing their sense of partici- 
pating in program control, was the major 
anti-delinquency stimulus; daily group 
sessions—apparently a form of “guided 
group interaction” described by Empey and 
others elsewhere—was the main vehicle 
for nurturing this culture Individual 
counseling is absent by design. Extensive 
data were obtained by interview and 
questionnaire from many sources. 

There are intriguing and illuminating 
findings in several areas, including the ex- 
tent to which program operations were 
actually consistent with theoretical design; 
the reactions of staff, boys, and community 
to “critical incidents” when boys broke 
rules; the circumstances and implications 
of runaways from both control and experi- 
mental programs; multi-dimensioned com- 
parisons of outcome between experimentals 
and controls, and much else. Discussion 
is unusually full and candid. 
` Readers should not be put off by the 
frequently turgid language of the intro- 
ductory chapters; or by the puzzling state- 
ments in Chapter 6 regarding the lack of 
relation of social class to delinquency. 
This book should be greatly stimulating to 
researchers and practitioners in juvenile 
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delinquency; and it is a perfec mine of 
research ideas for aspiring schokrs in the 
field. 

CHARLES N. LEBEAUX 

School of Social Work 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 

Michi 
Ervinc GorrMan. Relations n Public: 

Microstudies of the Public Crder. Pp. 

396. New York: Basic Books, 1971. 

$7.95. 

Erving Goffman has been known for a 
long time as a keen observer of social inter- 
action, as a generalizer who can see paral- 
lels in basic patterns in widely different 
situations, and as an intrepid coiner of 
new terms and concepts. His lazest book, 
Relations in Public, shows all these char- 
acteristics to great advantage. The book 
also gives the reader some idea of what 
Goffman is aiming for. He is doing no 
less than trying to develop a rew science 
of human interaction per se ir a similar 
way to the way ethologists have >een trying 
to establish one for animal behavior. In 
fact, in spite of his rejectirg “human 
ethology” as a term for his approach in 
favor of “public life,” it seems to be the 
best fitting term for his work. 

Although the conceptual frascework, as 
shown in his general approack and con- 
cretely in his references, ranges widely, 
he does rely to a great extent on athologists 
and he uses a great amount of their find- 
ings and inferences. However. the trans- 
lation into human terms is not as easy as 
one would hope. Cultural, 3ocial, and 
historical variables have made great dif- 
ferences in behavior, and it needs great 
skill to discern the common patterns and 
common terms which would fit eny human 
situation independent of context. Goffman 
succeeds in this up to a point, and his in- 
sights on territorial demands of individuals 
or supportive and corrective iterchanges 
are the best parts of the book 

The drawback of the book nay be de- 
rived from the author’s overcenfidence in 
his own subtlety. He is gradually becom- 
ing enmeshed in his own marnerism, in 
his fascination with a cute ~vpology of 
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different kinds of observations. In fact, 
his overuse of terms) such as “nice” and 
“apt,” eventually give to some passages 
quite a cloying quality. In a similar way, 
Goffman’s habit of spicing his narrative 
with accounts of unusual occupations is a 
two-sided weapon. Th this book he intro- 
duces police and intelligence work, ‘This 
makes for interestirg footnotes, but also 
for a somewhat precious quality. This 
deficiency may be a general danger of 
attempts at human ethology. After all, 
animal ethology is grounded in quite de- 
tailed knowledge of jbiology and survival 
needs and of development of different 
species 
There is little background of a similar 
nature available for human ethology. What 
Goffman has provided is a guide for ob- 
servation and systematic analogies of be- 
havior. In a sense, what he has given us 
is a giant code bok which will prove 
invaluable for future systematic research. 
And, different from most code books, it is 
fun to read. 
Kurt W. Back 
Department of Sociology 
Duke University 
Durham 
North Carolina 


James W. GUTHRE, |Gzorce B. KLEINDOR- 
FER, HENRY M. Levin, and Rozerr T. 
Stout. Schools and Inequality. Pp. 
253. Cambridge,| Mass: MIT Press, 
1971. $1000. 
This is an important, rare, and elegant 

book It is important in that, utilizing 

rich data available for a sample of Michi- 
gan school districts and individual schools, 
convincing evidence is brought to bear re- 
garding the interrelationship of pupils’ 
socioeconomic status (SHS), quality of 
available school services, pupils’ achieve- 
ment, and pupils’ postschool performance. 

The analysis demonstrates that “the state 

of Michigan and its school districts (1) 

invest more resources in the schooling of 

higher socioeconomic status students; (2) 

that this differentia. investment contributes 

to greater educational achievement among 
such students; and (3) that these achieve- 
ment advantages acerue to greater lifetime 
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and intergenerational opportunities” (p 
138). 

This book is rare in that it addresses a 
question of wide concern in a fashion that 
makes it comprehensible to lay reader and 
scholar alike. It should receive considera- 
tion for inclusion in course syllabi in a wide 
range of subjects and disciplines: surely in 
many education courses, as well as in 
courses on social stratification, human 
capital, social economics, and local govern- 
mental structure and finance. 

The book is elegant in its methodology 
and economy of data presentation Data 
are presented in bi-variate form, with the 
means of the dependent variable arrayed 
by the octiles of the independent variable. 
Major findings are accompanied by tables 
in the text; secondary findings are foot- 
noted, and their tables easily examined in 
the appendix. What is lost by the absence 
of multi-variate analysis is more than made 
up by the overwhelming consistency of the 
bi-variate relations, and their magnitude 
as measured by the significance of Student’s 
“t” statistic. Additionally, where data 
from Michigan sources are not available to 
link the four key variables, a wide examina- 
tion of findings available elsewhere is made, 
permitting a continuity in the book’s argu- 
ment. 

Among the findings discovered in the 
study are: (1) a clear relationship between 
verbal ability of teachers and SES of 
schools; (2) a clear relationship between 
teacher job satisfaction and SES of schools, 
(3) the inability of present intergovern- 
mental funding arrangement fully to equa- 
lize per pupil funding in school districts; 
and (4) the net tendency of federal con- 
tributions to school systems to contribute 
to increasing inequality between the sys- 
tems, despite the commonly held view that 
Title I guarantees redistribution. 

The book concludes with a useful chap- 
ter on how we might begin to finance 
schools for equality, reversing our present 
course of perpetuating a rather rigid class 
system through an unequal school system. 

Jon Van T 

Department of Sociology 

Swarthmore College 

Pennsylvania 
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GENE KASSEBAUM, Davip A. Warp, and 
DanteL M. Warner. Prison Treatment 
and Parole Survival: An Empirical As- 
sessment. Pp. xi, 380. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1971. No price 


Locking people up is not a happy occupa- 
tion. It requires the keeper to impose 
hardships on his captives. It sets the 
guard in opposition to the convict; the one 
must pass as an exemplar of good, the 
other becomes a personification of some 
kind of evil. Most of the time the custody 
of felons is a dull business. It consists of 
the counting and watching of men. Little 
else happens to break the carefully ad- 
justed routine. There 1s no craft at which 
a man can excel, only a charge at which 
he can fail. Occasionally there is a 
dangerous but unpredictable moment 
which calls for an almost reflexive im- 
provisation. Pervading the prison is a 
mute hostility which corrodes hope, trust, 
and kindness 

This is the backdrop against which group 
counseling was conceived in the California 
prison system fifteen years ago The logic 
seemed inexorable Clearly, prisoners 
came to their wretched fate because some- 
thing was wrong with them If they were 
to be safely released to the community, 
that which was wrong had to be corrected. 
The state of California invested heavily in 
teaching them, training them, and pro- 
viding them with work. It did what it 
could to make some psychiatry available 
More was needed; some clinicians believed 
that most prisoners needed intensive treat- 
ment But the limit of the appropriations for 
correctional programs had been reached We 
had to make do with what we hed—I write 
as a former active participant in some of 
the developments described in this accurate 
and unsparing report on the worth of group 
counseling in prison. 

The guards were to be transformed into 
people-changers. The original conception 
belonged to Dr. Norman Fenton, a 
psychologist and then Deputy Director of 
the State Department of Corrections. The 
notion of group counseling was derived 
from group psychotherapy, which was at 
that time approaching the apogee of its 
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infuence as a treatment modality. We 
reasoned that we would never have enough 
psychotherapeutic professionals to admin- 
ister “deep” treatment to our ever-increas- 
ing population of felons Perhaps the need 
might be met if guards could be trained to 
be counselors. They would not intrude on 
that preserve of the professiona. therapist, 
the unconscious. They would deal only 
in matters of “here and now” significance. 
Prison inmates would look at their own 
behavior anc the behavior of tkeir fellows 
in the mirror of the group 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
from experiences such as this the prisoners 
would gain insight into their behavior and 
thereby would be assisted toward re- 
socialization. There would be other bene- 
fits. The guards would learn to under- 
stand both their captives and themselves. 
The opposition between staff and inmates 
might be eroded. The results would be 
seen in more peaceful prisons and in 
lowered rates of recidivism among those 
released on parole. 

What innocents we were! In chis evalua- 
tive study, our authors provide us with a 
retrospective view which evokes the belief 
systems of a simpler day. Some of us 
really believed that weekly exposure to a 
compulsory hour of group counseling would 
set in motion a series of changes so pro- 
found in some felons that a measurable 
reduction in recidivism could be achieved. 
Fervor ran high. The guard, now initiated 
into the mysteries of counseling, saw him- 
self rising above the status of an armed 
man of muscle. Many inmates seemed to 
think that something helpful was happening 
to them. Scholars and staff specialists 
came from prison systems all over the 
world to see this cheap wonder in Cali- 
fornia for themselves. It is not surprising 
that even the sceptics learned to hope. 
Regardless of its ultimate value, the initia- 
tion of group counseling was an exhilara- 
tion to all. 

Naturally it had to be evaluated. Kasse- 
baum, Ward, and Wilner received a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health to determine whether the inde- 
pendent’ variable, group counseling, 
achieved a change in the dependent vari- 
able, recidivism. A controlled experimental 
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design was produced! For a wonder it was 
rigorously followed The experiment was 
conducted at a newly opened prison, 
euphemistically designated the California 
Men’s Colony. The architecture lent it- 
self to the separation of groups for the 
test of different covnseling variables. Four 
six-hundred-man quadrangles divisible into 
sub-units of 150 men seemed to provide 
ideal conditions for the study. Counselors 
were specially traired; their work was ob- 
served for the purposes of quality control; 
numerous questionnaires were administered; 
and as the inmates returned to the streets, 
measures were taken to follow their 
criminal records. | 

In due course, always a matter of years 
in correctional research, this report now 
establishes that by none of the criteria by 
which group counseling was to be tested 
did it make the slightest difference. 

What persuaded: us to think that it 
might? Why on earth should a weekly hour 
with an ill-prepared or a well-prepared 
correctional officer make such a difference 
in the life of any prisoner that he would 
thereby be better jable to withstand the 
awful trials which our society imposes on 
its deviants? Whati made us believe in so 
unlikely a consequence? And why did the 
National Institute of Mental Health con- 
sider it a likely proposition to test? 

Our patient auzhors were dubious but 
indulgent. They took into consideration 
all the refinements, both theoretical and 
fanciful, which the) staff suggested to pro- 
tect the program. Years of time and effort 
were thus given to proving that the improb- 
able was indeed improbable. 

So what are we to do with group 
counseling? Must we abolish-it because the 
data do not demonstrate its rehabilitative 
It’s cheap. When 
performed by sta: who enjoy the process 
and communicate compassion and concern, 
group counseling provides one of the few 
occasions for serious dialogue between in- 
mates and guards.| It should not be man- 
datory and great consequences should not 
be expected. 

As in so many other contexts, the quiet 
maxim of E. M.| Forster applies: “Only 
connect.” The paradox of isolation in 
propinquity is nowhere more evident than 
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in the human swarms contained by our 
prisons. Inmates and guards set up barriers 
against all their fellows. The sense of 
being oneself alone against all others 
cripples men in prison, whichever uniform 
they wear. Only connect: if we could have 
been content with this modest goal rather 
than yearning for a sovereign remedy for 
criminality, group counseling might have 
been an exercise in kindness, not to be 
strained through the print-outs of the 
mathematical sociologist. Grandiose as- 
pirations lead to grandiose research. Hum- 
bler expectations might have led to a more 
fruitful outcome. 
Jorn P. CONRAD 
National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice 
Washington, D.C. 


CHartes W. LACHENMEYER. The Lan- 
guage of Sociology. Pp. vi, 129. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1971. 
$7.50. 


In this slender but energetic book, the 
author, in a devastating progression of 
analysis, evaluates the theory language of 
sociology on the basis of its semantic and 
logical value. Value is judged on the cri- 
teria of scientific as distinguished from con- 
ventional linguistic usage. This distinction 
is made by means of a variety of basic 
linguistic concepts—referential meaning, 
grammar, contextual meaning, definition— 
that serve to specify linguistic problems 
such as vagueness, ambiguity, opacity, and 
contradiction that are of particular rele- 
vance to sociological theory. He concludes 
that sociological language is more conven- 
tional than scientific because of its linguistic 
problems and its failure to use adequate 
control devices—definition and systemati- 
zation—to handle them. 

The author applies his formal analysis to 
a variety of sociologists and to both theory 
construction and empirical research. He 
also discusses current attempts to confront 
imprecision by means of explication of 
sociological terminology (Dumont and Wil- 
son), codification of sociological theory 
into axomatic form (Zetterberg) and 
mathematical models (Blalock), and the 
study of observable behavior by exchange 
theory (Homans) and ethnomethodology 


(Garfinkel). However, he views these as 
only limited, partial, or beginning solutions 
largely because the basic concepts, hy- 
potheses, and propositions used in these 
approaches suffer from the very language 
problems the authors describes. What is 
needed to solve these problems is the prac- 
tice of scientific language usage implicit in 
the author’s critique and a research strategy 
focused on observable phenomena having 
explicit spacio-temporal referents variable 
by replication and repetition and certifying 
the existence of objects and phenomena 
symbolically reconstructed in the language 
of sociology. 

Although the reader would find a knowl- 
edge of the technical aspects of linguistic 
analysis beneficial in a critical under- 
standing of details of this discussion, the 
presentation is sufficiently clear and inform- 
ing to convey the basic arguments without 
requiring it. Much of what is said applies 
to the language of social science in gen- 
eral and anyone working in this area might 
profit from this book. The charge of im- 
precision should come as no news to the 
experienced sociologist. That the problem 
is primarily one of language usage and that 
sociology, thereby, can become a “science” 
after the model of the traditional, “natural” 
sciences as the author affirms, remains to 
be demonstrated. What level of precision 
is needed to “provide the knowledge neces- 
sary for man’s survival” and whether sci- 
entific knowledge has much to do about 
saving mankind are deeper questions raised 
by the author’s hope for scientific sociol- 
ogy. 

RicHarD M. STEPHENSON 

Department of Sociology 

Douglass College, Rutgers State | 

University of New Jersey 

New Brunswick 


Donatp J. McCarty and CHARLES E. 
Ramsey. The School Managers: Power 
and Conflict in American Public Educa- 
tion. Pp. vii, 281. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood, 1971. $11.50. 

This book should be read by school ad- 
ministrators, students, and professors of 
school administration. It will temper the 
teaching of textbooks that superintendents 
must always be professional advisers to 
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sckool boards. Such positions are likely to 


exist only in the ideal pluralist c communi- 
ties. Earlier studies have shewn that in 
many communities decision-making is 
dominated by an individual or a few indi- 
viduals who often do not oczupy official 
positions. McCarty and Ramsey set forth 
a theory that the nature of power structure 
varies from community to community and 
that the operations of both suderintendent 
and board are influenced by żhe kind of 
power structure that exists im their com- 
munities. 

This theory appeals to common sense. 
It seems that, at least in our society, com- 
munities will differ in power Structure as 
they do in a host of other feztures The 
authors report strong support fer the theory 
from a study of fifty-one communities in 
seven states in the Northeast and Midwest. 
They classify communities in terms of 
power structure 'ʻas dominated, factional, 
pluralistic, and inert. They Sypothesized 
that the corresponding structures of school 
boards ‘most often would be dominated, 
factional, status congruent, and sanctioning. 
They hypothesized further tha- the role of 
the superintendent would mos often cor- 
respond to these structures as functionary, 
political strategist, professional edviser, and 
decision-maker. They report confirmation 
of these hypotheses in all si-uations but 
one: in dominated communit.es, superin- 
tendents appeared as functionaries in less 
than half the cases. 

As might be expected, the findings do not 
support accurate predictions cf individual 
roles. Thus, hope remains tiat superin- 
tendents may do much to determine their 
own roles. In only one situacton did the 
inferred generalization hold absolutely. 
Superintendents were reported as decision- 
makers for all eleven sanctioning boards. 
They were never reported es political 
strategists or decision-makers for dominant 
boards or as functionaries in factional com- 
munities. At least one superirtendent was 
reported as playing each of tke four roles 
in all other kinds of board anc community 
power structure. 

Some readers will disapprove of terms, 
definitions, and procedures empizyed. Oth- 
ers will observe that few of the twenty-six 
recommendations seem to be based on the 


_ pilgrimage to see the project. 


findings. Yet, the| volume is a welcome 
addition to the study of both schoo! admin- 
istration and community functioning. The 
authors demonstrate their familiarity with 
related studies, set ‘forth their hypotheses 
clearly, describe their procedures well, re- 
port their findings with reasonable fullness, 
point out-limitations in their research, and 
make useful suggestions for further re- 
search. 





Wirtiam H. CARTWRIGHT 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Duke University 
Durham 
North Carolina 


RuUsseLL D. Murruy. Political Entrepre- 
neurs and Urban Poverty: The Strategies 
of Policy Innovation in New Haven’s 
Model Anti-Povériy Project Pp. xi, 
208. Lexington, Mass : Lexington Books, 
1971. $12.50. 
In 1962 the small university town of 

New Haven, Connecticut (population 152,- 

000) embarked on what it called “a dem- 

onstration program to attack and overcome 

basic problems . . | and to create a new 
urban environment jand climate for better 
human developmert.” Compared to most 
larger United States| cities its poverty prob- 
lem was rather small and certainly its 
poorer citizens not |terribly vocal. In the 
next four years it spent over $16 million to 
establish over sixty reform programs, 
among them work-crews, pre-kindergartens, 
on-the-job training,| remedial reading, the 
community school, and the skill center. By 

1966 it had become such a model demon- 

stration that thousands of federal, state, 

and foundation officials, foreign delegations, 
and numerous local groups made their 

The pro- 

gram’s staff had become one of the na- 

tion’s major rescurces for anti-poverty 
consultancy and many of its members be- 
gan to be hired off to head similar programs 
in other larger cities. ; 

The development and formation of this 
rather massive anti-poverty effort, named 

Community Progress, Inc. (CPI), is the 

subject of Mr Murphy’s book. He begins 

his historical account in 1959 showing New 

Haven already in tae midst of an enormous 


urban renewal project under the direction 
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of progressive mayor Richard C. Lee. 
Using “the special sources made available 
to me during the two years I spent with 
the agency,” he chronicles a rather un- 
orthodox development in which the project 
was established and run by outside experts 
with 90 percent of its funds coming from 
outside the city—mostly from Ford Foun- 
dation and the federal government. While 
the project worked in coalition with estab- 
lished traditional welfare agencies, it ex- 
isted as an independent entity separate 
from other local public and private agencies, 
Its operation and development was run 
“top-down” with the able and charismatic 
Mitchell Svirideff having an extremely 
tight control over virtually every level by 
developing strong personal loyalties on the 
part of his staff. C.P.I.’s operating princi- 
ple was a powerful staff with a weak board 
and virtually no decision-making participa- 
tion from the community. 

To describe how Sviridoff and Company 
were able to pull this off is the book’s pur- 
pose, and in this Mr. Murphy succeeds ad- 
mirably. Despite the fact that it was writ- 
ten as his Yale Ph.D. thesis, it is quite 
readable. But make no mistake, this is a 
monograph in the field of public adminis- 
tration; it describes New Haven as a case 
history of policy innovation. If one is 
interested in the identification and solution 
of the problems of poverty, he should look 
elsewhere. Such a discussion of poverty is 
not the book’s intention—a description of 
the establishment of an innovative workable 
beaucracy is. And that intention is well 
fulfilled. 

JoeL B. WARREN 

Executive Director 

Christian Association 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


FRANK PARKIN. Class Inequality and Po- 
litical Order: Social Stratification in 
Capitalist and Communist Societies. Pp. 
205. New York’ Praeger, 1971. $7.00. 
‘This volume synthesizes much of the aca- 

demic work treating how industrial societies 

are divided. It then derives its central 
propositions which are supported by a tight 
logic and empirical evidence. Parkin bal- 
ances the general with the specific, master- 
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fully matching his concern for the compara- 
tive significance of his work with an evi- 
dent area knowledge of both Western and 
Eastern systems. The approach is inter- 
disciplinary. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to 
a general analytic appraisal of the “dimen- 
sions and sources” of basic strata in indus- 
trially developed societies. Parkin’s dis- 
cussion of the variables around which mean- 
ingful divisions may be found, lead him to 
the “multi-dimensional view” of stratifica- 
tion. In this way his treatment of the 
“skill and rewards hierarchies” is put in a 
context which is sophisticated vet clear and 
thereby is a real contribution to the litera- 
ture. Among the determinants of stratifi- 
cation discerned are social status and honor, 
occupation and expertise, and institutional, 
social, and political structures. It is a con- 
vincing treatment though in rare spots 
tangled in its own (or other sociologists’) 
propositions. 

In many ways the more interesting part 
of Parkin’s discourse is his comparison of 
the contemporary Western and Eastern 
European social systems. In the context of 
Western Europe, focus is placed on the 
relationship between inequality and ideol- 
ogy using a fairly structural framework for 
analysis. Some additional strength might 
have been added to the study had less devo- 
tion been shown to structural dimensions of 
the systems A cogent comparative analy- 
sis leads to the conclusion that ideological 
commitment to the “underclass” funda- 
mentally shapes “the overall balance of re- 
wards and opportunities.” Parkin offers 
many empirically substantiated reservations 
about this premise. 

A concise and adept review of scholarly 
assessments of class stratification in Eastern 
socialist systems reveals qualitative con- 
trasts with Western systems. Through his 
analysis, the author describes a socially 
“open” and only marginally stratified sys- 
tem in Eastern Europe in which the pattern 
of social mobility, viewed “diachronically,” 
has class boundaries which are highly 
permeable. Such a proposition, though 
vulnerable to challenge, is suscained by 
many whose research experience in Eastern 
Europe is firsthand. 

This comparative treatment of some of 


è 
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the central questions of the make-up and 
development of modern social systems will 
most certainly find its way to the reading 
lists of all scholars in the comparative area. 
RICHARD P. FARKAS 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New Yorx 

Genesco 


ALBERT J. Reiss, Jr. The Pohkce and the 
Public. Pp. xv, 228. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1971. 
$7.95 


The particular attraction of this mono- 
graph lies in the dogged manner in which, 
in its first two-thirds, the author puts for- 
ward numerical data about routine police 
work and its consequences. The result is 
an impressive factual contribution which 
should, hopefully, bring the more fanciful 
kinds of theorizing about police work that 
have recently been in vogue down to em- 
pirical earth. 

The idea of “labeling” by the police as a 
key ingredisnt in establishing a defined 
group of criminals, for instance, fails to 
stand up under Reiss’ scrutiny. The Jabel- 
ing theory suggests that the police intrude 
their own ideas of proper conduct in exer- 
cising the formidable discretiorary powers 
they possess. Reiss’ tabulations, however, 
clearly demonstrate that it is other citizens 
who perform the labeling function, with the 
police acting as catalysts in the process. 
Reiss points out that virtually all arrests 
come about as a result of citizen complaints 
and not on the basis of police initiative. 
Indeed, the police will very rarely proceed 
with a case if the citizen who initiated the 
complaint reneges. In this sense, Reiss 
observes that police work is almost ex- 
clusively “-eactive” rather tkan “proac- 
tive.” 

There is also an empirical demurrer from 
the view tkat the legal institution of pri- 
vacy dictates the focus of police operations. 
Activities in public parks, places not pro- 
tected by privacy rules, Reiss notes, hardly 
ever lead to arrests except, again, when a 
citizen takes the initiative in calling police 
attention to something that he ‘s concerned 
about. The police, like most workers, 


. relationships. 


Reiss believes, have neither the resources 
for nor the interesz|in creating demanding 
new tasks, especially when they are kept 
quite busy trying <o satisfy readily avail- 
able customers. 

A number of other insights are worth 
noting. In Washington—and apparently 
this is true elsewhere as well—Reiss found 
that 87 percent of| the arrests for those 
crimes considered more serious (Part I 
offenses) are made ‘by the patrol division. 
He also learned from his tabulations on 
some 5,360 mobilizations of the police that 
officers use force much more often than 
citizens do, and that there is a striking lack 
of reciprocity in incivility in police-citizen 
Some 17 percent of the en- 
counters showed antagonism by either an 
officer or a civilian} but in only 4 percent 
of the instances was the attitude recipro- 
cated. 

The final sections! of the book tend to be 
rather discursive, ~elying not on data but 
on analyses of organizational structures. 
There is, however, the interesting personal 
view of Reiss that human relations courses 
for the police tend] to be undesirable, be- 
cause they teach officers to be indifferent to 
incivility, instead of being civilly respon- 
sive to it. There i is also a suggestion that 
police encounters be formalized by the is- 
suance of a “receipt” to the parties in- 
volved, detailing the character of the trans- 
action. Reiss anticipated the objections to 








his idea, including 


one that suggests that 


such a procedure hae aid the compila- 


tion of elaborate 


ossiers on each of us. 


He maintains that official “receipts” would 
be better, however; than current methods 
under which files whose contents we re- 
main unaware of are accumulated about us 
GILBERT GEIS 
Visiting Professo! of Social Ecology 
University of California 

Irvine 





Gaston V. Ruwrincer. Welfare Policy 
and Industrialization in Europe, America, 
and Russia. Pp xiii, 362. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1971. $10.95. 


This book is a valiant, and on the whole 
successful, attempt! to provide a historical 
oe 
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background to a problem that persists, and 
is not likely to go away ever, in all modern 
states: the problem of how to deal pro- 
tectively and creatively with the chronically 
poor and the transiently “relatively de- 
prived” Dr. Rimlinger demonstrates by 
a series of national case histories—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, United 
States—that how the problem is perceived 
and dealt with is fundamentally different in 
an agriculturally based state than in an in- 
dustrially based state. However, equally 
important is the matter of the prevailing 
ideology. On Rimlinger’s own evidence, 
ideology is just as significant as the ma- 
terial base in explaining why states did or 
did not take action and how the action or 
inaction was rationalized. Thus, the book 
makes clear that while Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States were indus- 
trialized states, when and on what basis and 
to serve what ideal, they instituted wel- 
fare schemes turned on ideological consid- 
erations. 

The national ideology, then, affects both 
how poverty is perceived and how it may 
be legitimately dealt with, quite apart from 
the state of the material base. I think 
this would have been clearer had Dr. 
Rimlinger added to his survey the cases of 
Australia and New Zealand which, when 
they initiated their experiments in state 
action to deal with poverty, were involved 
in agricultural or pastoral-agricultural 
economies. It was their experiments in 
this regard, circa 1890-1910, a phase of 
their general etatism, that attracted the 
world’s attention—illustrated by a spate of 
books, British, American, and French. 

But these observations are not designed 
to discount the worth of Rimlinger’s book. 
It is good history and equally excellent as 
economics and rather amusing on the im- 
pact of the state bureaucracy on welfare. 
Tt is a book that can be read with distinct 
profit by historians, economists, social 
workers, legislators, commentators on cur- 
rent public affairs, and so forth. But 
“Ideology” should have been inserted into 
the title. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

University of Texas 

Austin J 


MARSHALL STALLEY, ed. Patrick Geddes: 
Spokesman for Man and the Environ- 
ment. Pp. 476. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
The Rutgers University Press, 1972. 
$15.00. 

Lewis Mumford called Geddes one of the 
seminal minds of the nineteenth century. 
Botanist, author (with J. Arthur Thomson) 
of the great The Evolution of Sex, disciple 
of Thomas Huxley, he turned his attention 
to slum clearance in Edinburgh He 
mounted a great exhibition at the first 
International Congress of Cities in Ghent 
in 1913, revealing his preference for visual 
display over the printed word. During the 
First World War he made planning reports 
for princes in India. He designed a 
campus for the Hebrew University on Mt. 
Scopus in 1926. He first used the analytic 
tools of the valley section, conurbation, 
megalopolis, paleotechnics/neotechnics, con- 
servative surgery—which we now call urban 
renewal. He adapted LePlay’s triad of 
“place, work, folk.” He characterized him- 
self as the boy who all his life rang door- 
bells and then ran away. 

Each generation has made its own inter- 
pretations of the thought of this Renais- 
sance mind—in 1926, The Interpreter 
Geddes: The Man and His Gospel 
(Defries); in 1944, Patrick Geddes: Maker 
of the Future (Boardman); in 1957, Pio- 
neer of Sociology: The Life and Letters of 
Patrick Geddes (Mairet). In 1947, Jacque- 
line Tyrwhitt published excerpts of general 
application from his Indian reports: Patrick 
Geddes in India. In 1950 she edited 
Geddes’ only sheaf of essays, Cities in 
Evolution (1915). All these interpretations 
of Geddes are long out of print. 

Mr. Stalley now offers a fresh assessment 
of Geddes as “spokesman for man and the 
environment,” He includes a biography of 
about 100 pages by Professor Abbey 
Ziffren; a newly edited version of “Cities 
in Evolution,” based upon the text of 1915; 
“Talks from the Outlook Tower” (lectures 
at the New School for Social Research in 
New York in 1923); and a specimen of 
his work in India, “Town Planning in 
Lahore.” 

This new presentation of Geddes’ life and 
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thought is the legacy of a t 
di8ciplinary mind—one whom to 
as ecologist. 


y inter- 
y we hail 


CHARLES S! ASCHER 
International Representative 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York 


ROBERT A, STEBBINS. Commitment to De- 
viance: The Nonprofessional Criminal 
in the Community. Pp. xx, 201. West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood, 1971. $9.50. 
One of the main currents in| the Amer- 

ican sociological tradition—the ‘significance 

of the subject’s definition of the situ- 
ation—is applied in this study to the 

analysis of criminal careers. An im- 

pressive conceptual framework is fol- 

lowed by evidence from interviews with 
two samples of prisoners. The theory is 
built around the notion of commitment: 
. the awareness of the impossibility of 
choosing a different social identity or ` Te- 
jecting a particular expectation| because of 
the imminence of penalties involved in 
making the switch” (p. 35). If attachment 
to the role accompanies this awareness, it is 
referred to as “self-enhancing commit- 
ment”; without attachment, we have “self- 
degrading commitment.” 
The author makes the reasonable asser- 
tion that the professional criminal inher- 
ently possesses a self-enhancing commit- 





ment. The study focuses on the nonpro- 
fessional criminal during his subjective 
career from primary to secondary deviance, 


namely, the process of commitment to the 
socially degrading role of deviant, or de- 
veloping an awareness of the social penal- 
ties from renunciation of the role publicly 
labeled criminal. The central] concern of 
this study is the proposition that the reason 
for continuing the degrading role is to be 
found in these renunciation social penalties. 

Responses from twenty-two prisoners 
classified as nonprofessional+—convictions 
of minor property crimes—produced vary- 
ing degrees of support for some fifteen such 


penalties, for example, the difficulty of | 


finding or holding appropriate employment, 
and the unsettling experience of being ques- 
tioned about one’s criminal life, insults, the 
fear of discovery, or the anticipation of a 





lack of understanding from nondeviants. 
These data are compared with the responses 
from nineteen prisoners classified as pro- 
fessionals, in whom there appears to be less 
awareness of these renunciation penalties. 

One looks with favor on an exploratory 
study which sets forth in detail a concep- 
tual scheme for understanding the social 
psychological processes involved in the con- 
tinuation of a deviant role. As troubles 
most sociological research addressed to 
falsifying (testing) ; conceptual generaliza- 
tions, the research design falls short of pro- 
ducing convincing evidence. Operational- 
izing the professional and noprofessional 
samples is open to question. More impor- 
tant is the lack of appropriate comparative 
data for the two samples. 

The author suggests that his tentative 
findings have some practical applications. 
Further research, of course, should be de- 
signed to evaluate the relative magnitude 
of the effect of these renunciation penal- 
ties: Do they prevent rejection of the 
deviant role, or are they rationalizations 
for not rejecting? The implications for the 
corrections fields are tremendous: perhaps 
“treatment techniques” are less effective 
than “opportunity structures” which avoid 
renunciation penalties. 

ARTHUR LEWIS Woon 

Department of Sociology 

University of anner urut 

Storrs 
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Norman H. CLARK. Mill Town: A Social 
History of Everett, Washington, from 
Its Earliest Beginnings on the Shores of 
Puget Sound to the Tragic and Infamous 
Event Known as the Everett Massacre. 
Pp. vi, 267. ‘Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1971. $7.95. 


MELTON ALONZzA McLaurin. Paternalism 
and Protest: Southern Cotton Mill 
Workers and Organized Labor, 1875- 
1905. Pp. vii, 265. Westport, Conn.: 
Negro University Press, 1971. $11.00. 


Clark’s book is interesting reading. It is 
carefully organized and documented, with 
| 
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many illustrations, and with explanatory 
notes and an index, 

It is a social tragedy, of course. The 
victim is the virgin forest of Douglas fir 
in Western Washington. The villains are 
the rulers of our society, acting through 
James Jerome Hill and John D. Rocke- 
feller. Rockefeller soon sold out to Hill. 
Jim Hill was one of the Captains of Indus- 
try, in Veblen’s language, or in more pomp- 
ous phrase the “empire builder” because it 
was his railroad, the Northern Pacific, that 
was built through to Puget Sound. The 
locale of the tragedy is the town of 
Everett, a creation of Hill’s lieutenants. 
The period is from 1885 to 1916 The 
town was a “tough” place, with heavy- 
handed enforcement of the Jaw, and the 
businessmen united in what was called the 
Commercial Club, ready on little provoca- 
tion to use violence to end strikes or to 
throw Socialists or members of the IWW 
(Industrial Workers of the World) out of 
town. It was a hard bunch that Hill called 
together to head up the saw mills. There 
was David Clough, Ronald Hartley, the 
Colbys, Neil Jamison, and William C. 
Butler, a banker, and their job was to cut 
down the forest, as much as possible, and 
as quickly as possible. There was no 
stopping them. They demanded the ten- 
hour workday, six days a week, and when 
the markets were glutted with boards and 
shingles they shut down the mills. It was 
competition run wild. 

Nor would they listen to reason. Ernest 
P. Marsh, head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) Trades Council, and 
editor of the Labor Journal, attempted 
many times to have them regulate their 
production but always without success. 
The owners hated the unions, but they even 
more disliked the Socialists and the IWW. 
It was a situation rapidly developing 
toward a class struggle. Many members of 
the IWW carrying forward the “free 
speech” issue had suffered from the bru- 
talities of the sheriff and his deputies, and 
were resolved to once again attempt to 
enlighten Everett. It happened that in 
1916, on November 5, the AFL was once 
again striking for the eight-hour workday 
and for a small raise in pay, when it was 
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learned that about 300 members of the 
IWW from Seattle were coming to Everett 
on the steamship Verona. The Commercial 
Club, armed and led by the Sheriff, met 
them at the dock and a battle occurred. 
At least six were killed and forty-seven 
wounded. So came about the shameful 
Everett Massacre. When labor difficulties 
continued, and business because of war 
demands was in great need for lumber, the 
Federal government, which had previously 
ignored the class struggle that was develop- 
ing in Everett, now in its power and 
wisdom resolved matters by imprisoning 
many Socialists and members of the IWW, 
and by forcing the workers—to further the 
war effort—into a sort of a company unior 
called the Loyal Legion of Loggers anc 
Lumbermen. 


Paternalism and Protest is a contribu- 
tion to the history of organized labor. The 
attempts of the Knights of Labor, begin- 
ping in the early 1880s, to organize the 
Southern textile workers, and later the ef- 
forts of the National Union of Textile 
Workers, and then its successor. the United 
Textile Workers of America, are examined 
in detail. It is interestingly written, with 
a sympathy for the workers that is well 
deserved. All of the trumps were in the 
hands of the employers. In the first place, 
the workers were fresh from the farm, 
and they regarded their employers as heads 
of families. In the second place, the fac- 
tory owners had many instruments that 
they could use against the unions; the Jock- 
out, the blacklist, eviction from company 
houses, violence, intimidation, and threats 
of disapproval, the refusal to extend credit 
in company stores were all hardships that 
a worker might have to endure if he joined 
the union. Nevertheless, all through the 
Piedmont crescent, from Virginia. to 
Georgia, the unions came in three succes- 
sive movements. One after another they 
were crushed; the organizers were sent 
away, and great condemnation was heaped 
on those who joined the union. The suf- 
fering of the workers and their families 
must have been intense during the many 
months that they were out on strike. 
Evicted from their homes and with no in- 
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come whatsoever, and with the blacklist 
following the worker wherever he went to 
apply for a job, it is quite remarkable that 
the unions were able to organize as many 
as they did. 

Why did the unions come? They were 
answering the call of industrialization which 
was establishing itself in the New South. 
The long hours of work, the low wages and 
unsteady incomes, the intense competition 
from child labor, and the fear that Negro 
labor might be used in the textile industry 
made the workers reach out for help, and 
only the unions tried to come to their assist- 
ance, With the exception of a start in state 
labor legislation, no help came, and when at 
Almance, Danville, Columbia, and Augusta, 
in 1901 and 1902, after a long strike, the 
unions were completely defeated, all at- 
tempts at unionization ended for twenty- 
five years. 

It is interesting that an idealistic ap- 
proach had a strong appeal to the Southern 
textile workers. This is to be expected 
considering that they had but a short time 
before come from the farm and from Bap- 
tist and Methodist backgrounds. Terence 
V. Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, 
proved to be a strong leader for them, as 
did the Reverend J. Siminion Meynardie, 
a Baptist minister, who as an organizer for 
the Knights of Labor brought together the 
textile workers of Augusta and other 
places. Another minister of the Methodist 
faith was somewhat successful as an 
organizer in Columbus. 

FREDERICK L. RYAN 

Professor of Economics, Emeritus 

San. Diego State College 

California 


Lance E. Davis and Douctas C. Nort. 
Institutional Change and American Eco- 
nomic Growth. Pp. vii, 282. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Fress, 1971. 
$10.95. 


This is probably the most important book 
about American economic history to appear 
in the last five years. Drawing on 
Buchanan and Tullocks’ The Calculus of 
Consent and on economic concepts of cost- 
benefit analysis and of technical change, 
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the authors present.a historical study of 
how power was exercised by individuals 
and interest groups fo change institutional 
arrangements. | 

Potential gains from economies of scale, 
from overcoming risk aversion, or from 
lowering transaction costs, accrued to those 
who discovered new!forms of organization 
at the individual, voluntarily cooperative, 
or governmental level of action. The au- 
thors attempt to explain both the timing 
of arrangemental innovation and the type 
of action groups within which it occurred. 
The model is spplied to an impressive range 
of American experience—most successfully 
to the evolving financial and transportation 
sectors, less persuasively to those industries 
attempting to ate physical outputs 
rather than facilitate financial inputs. 

A major shortcoming of their approach 
lies in considering dhanges in the institu- 
tional environment-~extent of the fran- 
chise, legal system, ideological values, and 
so forth—as exogenous to the model. 
Thus, American industry is viewed as un- 
able to form cartels mbling the German 
prototype because of the heritage of Eng- 
lish common law (p. 251). It seems pe- 
culiar that the Robber Barons should have 
been so overwhelmed at the prospect of 
bending the judicial] system to gain profits 
awaiting legally enforced cartel agreements. 
The rise of public relations experts in this 
century can likewise be seen as an attempt 
to create precisely those feedbacks be- 
tween institutional arrangements and soci- 
ety’s norms of behavior which the authors 
deliberately exclude from their model 
(p. 44). 

The book is certain to inspire future 
research. The distinction between institu- 
tional arrangements, which create new in- 
come and those which merely redistribute 
existing income, forlexample, is relevant to 
such major organizational forms as feudal- 
ism, the factory system, and the interna- 
tional corporation. jAbove all, Institutional 
Change and American Economic Growth 
stands as evidence of the intellectual curi- 
osity and flexibility pf Professors Davis and 
North. After more! than a decade as lead- 
ers in the effort to apply more sophisticated 
economic theory dnd quantitative tech- 
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niques to the study of economic history, 
they have now broadened the scope of anal- 
ysis to include the social and political con- 
text within which economic change occurred. 
Perhaps their model can explain the lag of 
seventy years in seriously considering the 
crucial questions which Thorstein Veblen 
once dared to ask. 

‘ WuaLam G. WHITNEY 

Department of Economics 

Wharton School of Finance 

and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


A. H. Hatsry and M. A. Trow. The Brit- 
ish Academics. Pp. 560. Cambridge, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1971. 
$12.00, 


This book presents a remarkable in-depth 
study of British university teachers by a 
professor at Oxford University and another 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 
The idea for the study grew out of the 
famous Robbins Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation Report in 1963 which proposed that 
British higher education be expanded to 
include 17 percent of college age students 
by 1980. 

This study results from a survey of 1,400 
of the 3,000 teachers originally surveyed 
for the Robbins Report and was conducted 
in 1964. The overall purpose of this study 
was to determine how the British university 
teachers view themselves and their profes- 
sion in relation to the changes proposed 
by the Robbins Report. 

The book consists of three major divi- 
sions. ‘The first major division provides 
the necessary background beginning with a 
brief historical review of the changing func- 
tion and increasing democratization of the 
university since the Middle Ages. The au- 
thors then examine the evolution of British 
universities and the development of new 
types of institutions and include a detailed 
examination of the eight characteristics 
which constitute the unique “English idea 
of a university.” Finally, they provide an 
overview of the evolution of the teaching 
profession reviewing especially academic 
“class and status.” 
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The second major section of the hook 
examines descriptive data and attitudes of 
British university teachers such as opinions 
of effects of past expansion, political po- 
sition, articles published, university rank, 
and so forth. There is a long discussion of 
the relative importance of teaching versus 
research with detailed examinations of the 
many variables which might affect the atti- 
tudes toward each. The political influences 
on academic life are also explored in depth. 

Statements which indicate a general atti- 
tude of the British teachers include: 


British academic men, ... do not see expan- 
sion as a means to strengthen the quality of 
their departments The apprehension of Brit- 
ish academics regarding expansion . . . is, we 
suggest, a fear of the future. And what is 
feared is ...the unknown problems that 
significant expansion may bring with it....a 
substantial part of the support for university 
expansion among university teachers in no 
way reflects a wish to democratise the system, 
but merely to strengthen and expand a 
continuing elitist institution. 


After the background and the analysis of 
data, the authors conclude with a typology 
of four orientations of university teachers— 
elitist researchers, elitist teachers, expan- 
sionist researchers, and expansionist teach- 
ers. The emphasis, however, is on the com- 
mon characteristics rather than differences 
of academic opinion. 

This book is a well documented and very 
detailed study of university teachers in 
Britain. (There are 268 tables.) It 
seemed, at times, as though there was an 
attempt to pull too much out of the data 
available as the authors examined all the 
possible relationships A summary of sig- 
nificant relationships following each presen- 
tation would have been helpful; the sum- 
maries at the ends of chapters covered too 
many varied points. 

All in all, this study represents a compre- 
hensive examination of the situation and an 
excellent resource for information on the 
British Academics. 

Etwoop A. SHOEMAKER 

Assistant Professor of 

Higher Education 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ricfrarp F. KAUFMAN. The War Prof- 
teers Pp. xiii, 282. Indianapolis, Ind: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1970. $8.50. 

This is the best single volume iow avail- 
able on the so-called “militaryindustrial- 
complex.” The author is a yorng econo- 
mist who served for a number of years 
with Senator Proxmire’s subcommittee on 
economy in government, which has done 
such yeoman service in exposing abuses in 
military procurement. Kaufmar learned a 
great deal working for this sub:ommittee, 
and his book reflects an extensixe and ex- 
ceptional knowledge of the sub-ect This 
knowledge extends back in ime, and 
Kaufman’s first chapter, “War Frofiteering 
in American History,” provides a very il- 
luminating background on militazy procure- 
ment practices. His defense of the Nye 
committee investigation—and his put-down 
of the narrowly focused Trumar investiga- 
tion of profiteering during World War JI— 
helps to restore a reputation sullied by 
sheer mythology 

In subsequent chapters Kaufman discus- 
ses, among other things, the general charac- 
teristics of the defense budget end defense 
industry (chapter 2), the way in which 
weapons come into being (Research & De- 
velopment and procurement spir-offs, chap- 
ter 3), and procurement methocs and prof- 
its (chapter 4). These chaptz-s provide 
a first-rate summary of the basic facts on 
the magnitude, processes, and abuses of 
military procurement. 

The last four chapters deal with the 
deeper questions of why anc how, and 
where we are going in the development of 
our weapons culture. “Institutional Ac- 
commodations” (chapter 5), along with an 
earlier section entitled “The Irformal Pol- 
ity,” describe the weaknesses of the existing 
machinery of. control and surveillance of 
procurement methods, procurement deci- 
sions, and defense industry -profits—the 
Renegotiation Board, General Accounting 
Office, and Bureau of the Bucget. Kauf- 
man shows how the Congressicnal allies of 
the Pentagon and its contracto-s have been 
able to render all potential coazrol mecha- 
nisms toothless; and he indicates that even 
the Budget Bureau has been stripped of 
authority over Pentagon experditures—not 
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because of lack of technical proficiency, as 
the Bureau is not relatively more compe- 
tent in other areas where it retains author- 
ity; rather, it has minimal authority over 
the military budget because the interests 
are so powerful that such matters are 
settled by informal| balance of power 
negotiations at the highest levels. 

In chapter 6, “The Meaning of Mili- 
tarism,” Kaufman discusses the indices of 
militarism—the claims of the military on 
the national output (now about seven times 
higher than before World War II, on a 
relative basis), the scope of military activi- 
ties (proliferating in: many directions, in- 
cluding surveillance of civilians), its auton- 
omy and power in the political sphere, the 
scope of its propaganda and public relations 


efforts to sell itself 
world, and its penet 
tutions such as the 


and its views of the 
tion of civilian insti- 
university. He con- 


‘funding of ae 
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cludes that the United States has, at the 
very least, entered aj period in which it is 
rapidly becoming militarized. In his last 
two chapters Kaufman discusses recent de- 
velopments, including the anti-ABM (Anti- 
ballistic Missile) movement, and the pros- 
pects on the horizon, as well as potential 
reforms that might:help us to bell the 
military juggernaut, His discussion in 
these chapters does ‘not leave the reader 
with a feeling of optimism. f 
The military’s claim on resources are 
protected by a multi-tiered conflict of 
interest feedback system. Kaufman de- 
scribes very well a number of the ingredi- 
ents of this system, but he does not devote 
more than passing rẹference to others: the 
expenses of pro- 
military politicians; ‘Pentagon and contrac- 
tor spending allocations according to po- 
litical requirements; and other aspects of 
the political process that consolidate and 
protect the military!and its business allies. 
Kaufman also has little to say about the 
extent to which the weapons procured actu- 
ally enhance American security, although 
he makes occasional: comments on the sub- 
ject and implications may be drawn from 
his work. His crtique concentrates on 
questions of excessive cost, faulty perform- 
ance, and late delivery of weapon systems, 
not whether the entire enterprise is a 
dangerous, huge, and self-fulfilling boon- 
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doggle. On this critical issue we must 
look elsewhere for explicit discussion (for 
example, Lapp’s The Weapons Culture, 
Herbert York’s Race to Oblivion, and I. F. 
Stone’s essays on the military budget and 
arms race in the New York Review). 

Kaufman’s conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are, in fact, surprisingly tame for a 
critique of such force. After reviewing a 
number of proposals for dealing with the 
problems discussed, he says: 


Reliable information, uniform accounting 
standards, public disclosure of conflicts of 
interest, improved fact gathering and analytical 
capabilities for Congress, and new institutions 
to act as countervailing forces against what- 
ever method of weapons procurement is 
hammered out of the present contract system 
should be seen as a minimum program for the 
reconstruction of the military-industrial com- 
plex, whether or not the large contractors are 
taken over by the government or more closely 
regulated Even if the large contractors were 
permitted to continue to operate, such a pro- 
gram would be an even-handed approach to 
bureaucratic and industrial profiteering and 
inefficiency, taking into account the mixed 
nature of the relationships between the mili- 
tary and the contractors and the fact that 
although it often appears that the Pentagon 
dominates the defense industry, in practice it 
is often the reverse 


Given the magnitude and complexity of 
the subject matter with which he deals, 
however, one should not cavil at the limited 
treatment given by Kaufman to several key 
matters, nor his failure to come up with 
conclusions and recommendations appropri- 
ate to his scathing indictment. He has 
written an excellent and valuable work that 
should be studied closely by anyone 
seriously concerned about the issues of 
militarism, military power, and military 
procurement in the United States 

EDWARD S HERMAN 

Department of Finance 

Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


ALBRO MARTIN. Enterprise Denied: Ori- 
gins of the Decline of American Rail- 
roads, 1897-1917. Pp. xviii, 402. New 
York and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1971. $10.95. 


Railroad expansion in the United States‘ 


declined noticeably during the decade after 
1907. The theme of Dr. Martin’s study is 
that profit is the “engine” of enterprise, 
enterprise begets innovation which in turn 
produces economic growth (p. 361). 
Sabotage the profit engine, and economic 
growth slackens. That is what a misguided 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC), 
reflecting values dear to “archaic Progres- 
sivism,” did between the Hepburn Act 
(1906) and our entry into World War I. 

To stay alive in the 1870s and 1880s 
railroad networks, which had been built 
“ahead of a consistently profitable volume 
of traffic,” resorted to “rebating, long haul- 
short haul discriminations, poor and unsafe 
service, daredevil financial gymnastics.” In 
doing so they made enemies, especially in 
the Midwest, who had elephantine memo- 
ries The depressions of the 1890s brought 
on receiverships and reorganizations after 
which “the railroads set out to rebuild for 
what looked like an unlimited future ” 

The American railroad network greatly 
impressed visiting German experts in 1906 
although they noted that considerable ex- 
pansion would be essential to meet future 
needs. Expansion meant not so much new 
lines as it did more double-tracking, more 
block signals and other forms of moderniza- 
tion. From 1897 to 1906 these had ap- 
peared at a normal pace. Then the Hep- 
burn Act deprived railroads of control over 
maximum rates, and the Mann-Elkins Act 
of 1910 removed their control over mini- 
mum rates. As prices and wages rose, the 
railroads repeatedly sought a general rate 
increase, but each time the ICC granted 
them little or nothing. 

Senator Albert B. Cummins cf Iowa and 
lawyer (later Justice) Louis D. Brandeis 
stand out as sincere, biased, persuasive, 
legalistic, and economically illiterate op- 


ponents of the railroads. All viewed the ~ 


shippers’ requests to keep rates low as 
a “public” demand not sensing that ship- 
pers were simply reaping profits that rail- 
roads should have had Admittedly the 
railroads were not skillful in their own de- 
fense, nor did the ICC think railroads 
should finance any improvements out of 
surplus. Investors should provide funds for 
these but the ICC saw no connection be- 
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‘tween, profitable operations and investment 
attractiveness ýp. 229). The Interstate 
Commerce Commission viewed i-self pri- 
marily as a tribunal to adjudicate individual 
rates. Denied the right to price -heir ser- 
vices, the railroads made fewer and fewer 
improvements. Then the 1916 Adamson 
Act—compulsory eight-hour workday for 
rail employees, estimated to cost 5100 mil- 
lion—and the demands of World| War I 
struck. The railroads, understandebly, were 
not ready. Congress federalized them; 
their problems were “laid bare,” and within 
a short time the government gave them the 
equivalent of all the flat rate increases the 
ICC had denied them since 1910 (p. 354). 
At times Dr. Martin’s book reads almost 
like a novel with the charactezs having 
distinct personalities. Yet it is ey in 
every regard. He relies considerably on 
ICC and congressional hearings.| A sta- 
tistical appendix explains what 3e thinks 
the railroads needed for expansion. purposes 
This refreshing treatment of the] railroad 
side of things in the era of Prozressivism 
is long overdue and deserves tlhe emu- 
lated for other regulated industries and for 
other reform eras as well. 
DONALD L. KerimEreR 
Department of Economics 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Wu1am E. O'Connor. Econonsc Regula- 


tion of the World’s Airlines: A| Political 
Analysis. Pp. xi, 189. New York: 
Praeger, 1971. $15.00. 


In the words of the preface, ‘this study 
seeks to show that economic regulation of 
world airline services is essent:al, yet is 
hampered by an insufficient degree of 
international cooperation” (p. v_! 

Chapter 1 sketches the probler) to which 
the book is addressed—namely, the disad- 
vantages inherent in an extensive system 
of bilateral agreements with <espect to 
the economic questions of: (1Jjthe right 
of an airline to establish service to another 
country; (2) che control of flight frequency 
and airline capacity; and (3) fares charged. 
O’Connor cites—here and in hter chap- 
ters—the high fares charged a interna- 
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tional flights as an outcome of the current 
set of agreements. 

Chapters 2 and 3 provide a rather de- 
tailed history of efforts toward multilateral 
agreements among countries. Analysis be- 
gins with the International Civil Aviation 
Conference held in Chicago in 1944—al- 
though important atzémpts at economic 
agreements between and among countries 
prior to 1944 are also ‘documented—and is 
carried up to 1969. Two aspects of these 
conferences stood out; for this reviewer: 
(1) the level of detail to which the discus- 
sions often progressed, such as the system 
for determining precisely how much ca- 
pacity an airline could offer to points 
beyond the first one at which it stops in 
a foreign country; and (2) the rigidity of 
national outlooks, which ultimately meant 
the absence of any truly multilateral agree- 
ments. To this reviewer, these are the 
strongest chapters of the book. 

Chapter 4, “Analysis of National Avia- 
tion Interests, k attempts to investigate the 
motives that governments have in estab- 
lishing and promoting their own airlines, 
as well as to suggest jwhat these ought to 
be. The discussion is}grouped under three 
considerations: psychological (such as pres- 
tige), economic, and | political. This did 
not seem to be a very 'strong chapter. The 
discussion is extremely equivocal-—compare 
the use of “it would seem,” and “it may 
well be,” for example : Under psychological _ 
considerations, the author suggests that, in 
the days when trangoceanic routes were 
first being established; 


it may well be that a ie look at the human 
motivations that unde-lay such pioneering ef- 
forts would have revealed sheer fascination 
with this new vehicle, the challenge to initiate 
something that had rever been done before, 
and perhaps something ‘kin to the well-known 
motivation for climbing Mount . Everest: 
“because it’s there.’ ' 

Such impulses would seem of diminished 
significance today, yet they cannot be entirely 
neglected (p. 92). ! 


This is not particularly enlightening analy- 
sis Also in this chapter, the argument 
that military leaders! would like as much 
excess capacity as possible i in the civil air- 
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line fleet for transport in time of national 
emergency is both undocumented and wn- 
convincing. 

Chapter 5 briefly (nine pages) discusses 
the competitive situation on world airline 
services, concentrating on oligopoly, mo- 
nopoly, and aspects of regulation—and its 
absence. This chapter draws heavily on 
several well-known works—among others: 
Caves, Gill and Bates, Keyes, Wheatcroft 
and Richmond—and concludes that regu- 
lated competition is inevitable and desirable. 

Chapter 6 analyzes the good and bad 
features of several proposals for systems 
of international economic regulation of air- 
lines, selects a “best” one from among those 
analyzed and then designates a “second 
best” as being more feasible. O’Connor 
also emphasizes the potential for reduction 
of international tensions and promotion of 
world peace which a workable international 
system would have, although not every 
reader will be much convinced by the argu- 
ment (p. 142) that there will be a psycho- 
logical effect on the habits of thought of 
the traveling public “from a day-to-day 
awareness that world airline service is gov- 
emed (at least on an appellate level) by 
an international body.” 

One of O’Connor’s persistent complaints 
is with the level of air fares for interna- 
tional travel, for which International Air 
Transport Association (IATA) is partly 
faulted. The recent rebellion among IATA 
members, which appears to have led to a 
transatlantic round-trip fare of $190-200, 
has dropped prices to almost exactly the 
level advocated by O’Connor. 

RONALD E. MILLER 

Department of Regional Science 

The Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Lrorp G. ReyĒxoros. The Three Worlds of 
Economics. Pp. vii, 344. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1971. 
$12.50, Paperbound, $3.45. 

While many economists claim universal 
validity for their theories, the author of 
this book questions this thesis. In compar- 
ing capitalists, communists, and less devel- 
oped economies, he arrives at interesting 


- tems precludes one uniform standard of 


performance for all economies. 

This justified scepticism toward com- 
parative economics points to the study of 
economic systems as separate but persistent 
entities. There is a chapter on each of the 
capitalist, communist, and less developed 
economies, but their family characteristics 
do not amount to distinct systems, just to 
“three world economies.” The term “sys- 
tem” is rejected because assessing other 
systems includes value judgments, and “no 
system ever conforms to a single principle 
of organization” (p. 24). Surely, the first 
argument applies only to obsolete courses 
of economic isms, and the second only to 
the theory of “basic” systems—such as 
command economy. Neither argument af- 
fects the institutionalized economic sys- 
tems Regrettably, this unexplored rela- 
tionship between actual and theoretic sys- 
tems prevented the eminently qualified au- 
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conclusions. The tool-kit view of theery is 
most useful in economics. “While there 
are some concepts of universal applicabil- 
ity, most theoretical tools are of a more 
specialized character” (p. 309). Being 
fashioned for capitalist economies, the spe- 
cialized tools must be adapted to the cen- 
tral problems of communist and less devel- 
oped countries. 

Adaptation leads to a comparative 
method and to the subject matter of com- 
parative efficiency of national economies. 
Sectoral comparisons aim at enlarging the 
scope of economic specialties. Labor, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural economists have 
to deal not only with the American but 
also with other national economies, In 
comparing the major characteristics of na- 
tional economies, such as growth rates, 
economists arrive at cross-national evalua- 
tions of economic performance. But this 
comparative subject matter turns out to 
be elusive, because there is no objective 
criterion of importance for comparing the 
relative efficiency of national economies. 
Such evaluation of performance “is a 
strictly academic exercise. No country 
ever has or ever will change its economic 
system because another system has scored 
higher on some economist’s rating chart” 
(p. 291). Indeed, the difference in sys- 
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thor from making a significant cortribution 
to the study of economic systems. Critical 
readers will thus benefit more from his two 
expertly done chapters on the “tsefulness 
of Western economics” (pp. 211-282) in 
analyzing noncapitalist economies 

Instead of concentrating further on the 
elusive subject of comparative economics, 
work on the typology and theory of eco- 
nomic systems may be more warding 
provided we are willing to accept _ shift in 
emphasis from a pure or strictly quantita- 
tive to a social economics, as initiated by 
Max Weber. 

ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 

Department of Economics 

Indiana University 

Bloomington R 


PAuL Craic Roperts. Alienatior and the 
Soviet Economy: Toward a General 
Theory of Marxian Alienation, Jrganiza- 
tion Principles, and the Soviet economy. 
Pp. viii, 121. Albuquerque, New Merx- 
ico: University of New Mexi-:o Press, 
1971. $6.00. 

The underpinning postulate of -his book 
is Marxian in origin: “any econony is one 
of two organizational types: (1) -ommod- 
ity production or production for sele (poly- 
centric) . . . and (2) non-commctity pro- 
duction or production for direct we (ritual 
economies, centrally planned eccmomies)” 
(p. 85) On this postulate Robers articu- 
lates two general theories—one concerning 
the Soviet economy, the other the phe- 
nomenon of alienation. 

To grasp these theories one mst under- 
stand the Marx-Roberts terminology. 
Commodity production economy i. taken to 
mean, as in Marx, market economy. Poly- 
centric stands for market organiziion and 
expresses direct and indirect irterdepen- 
dences—usually understood with Irput-cut- 
put tabulations, but illustrated Lere with 
complicated graphs and with th- unhelp- 
ful explanation that we must “imagine 
spheres inside interconnected spteres” (p. 
51). Non-commodity production tands for 
non-market relations, and planned economy 
for the negation of the market. (As it is 
known, the antithesis market-plar is in the 
Marxian tradition; this tradition, though, 
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is dying out even in the USSR.) “Planned 
economy” is identified by} Roberts with 
“hierarchic” organization, an organization 
not otherwise explained than as a corpus 
endowed with “authority, control, and re- 
sponsibility” (p. 58). 

In this definitional framework, the So- 
viet Union is neither planned nor hier- 
archic but rather, commodizy-producing and 
polycentric, since it produces for sale and 
not for use and its managers obey their 
own rules rather than central instructions 
Accordingly, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are alleged to be “sharing in 
common” “a mode of production [that is, 
basic economic organization], national pol- 
icy-making, similar elements of rationality 
{for example, contracts] and irrationality 
[such as, allowing individual productive 
units to treat waste di as costless], 
some property rights [for example, labor],” 
and to differ only in “the basic structure of 
property rights and the efficiency of signals 
for managerial interpretation” (Pp 85-86). 

This is Roberts’ first general theory. On 
the strength of a debatable Marxian postu- 
late, a whole interpretative frame is pro- 
posed for all economies. The specific dif- 
ferences between capitalism and socialism 
in economic order (such as, in goals’ gen- 
eration and in the respective underlying 
sets of ideologies and insttutional and be- 
havioral interconnections), in steering 
mechanisms (for example,|in instruments 
ordering and use and in methods of goals’ 
implementation), and finally in systemic 
performance (as affected by the differences 
in structures and in their) couplings) are 
simply swept away. By definition, com- 
modity-producing economies are alike, and 
non-commodity producing | economies are 
unachievable. 

The second so-called general theory is 
even sketchier in outline.. Roberts says 
that alienation implies for Marx “merely a 
result of the more general [phenomenon of 
commodity production” (p. 109). This 
undoubtedly is Marx’s own contention. 
But what of it? Starting! from the same 
contention, and adding both daring and 
imagination, the late György Lukacs spun 
some fifty years ago a brilliant, though de- 
batable, essay on the “universalization of 
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the commodity form,” “the incessant elimi- 
nation of the qualitative human and indi- 
vidual features of the worker,” and the 
formation of a “closed universe of com- 
modities” alienating the individual. Start- 
ing from Marx’s postulate, Roberts adds 
only a critique of some recent interpreta- 
tions of alienation—notably those of Bell, 
Hook, and Tucker. Roberts does not, how- 
ever, add anything of his own to the origi- 
nal Marxian statement which he seems to 
take as self-sufficient, self-evident, and in- 
controvertible. 
NICOLAS SPULBER 
Department of Economics & 
International Development Research 
Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


ALLEN Scuick. Budget Innovation in the 
States. Pp. 223. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1971. $6 95. 
Recent state governmental reaction to 

the budgetary reform thrusts of the past 

two decades is the focus of Budget Inno- 

vation in the States, by Allen Schick, a 

seasoned research consultant of the Brook- 

ings Institution, the book’s publisher. It is 

a definitive, critical, and highly readable 

examination of what has and has not been 

done by the states in the wake of the “per- 
formance budgeting” efforts of the 1950s 
and the Planning-Programming-Budgeting 

(PPB) concepts of the 1969s. 

The author’s nationwide study of seven 
states that have made serious efforts to 
reconstruct budgetary methods along re- 
formed paths, confirms what has been 
strongly suspected: that only sketchy prog- 
ress has been made, with a good deal of 
compromising, backtracking, and rethinking 
going on even where these highly-touted 
concepts were begun under most promising 
circuristances. Chosen for particular at- 
tention, against a compact history of public 
budgeting and a lucid explanation of the 
sometimes opaque designs and purposes of 
PPB and the earlier “performance budget- 
ing,” are three of the five states which 
participated in the State-Local Finances 
Project (“the 5-5-5 project”)—California, 
New York, and Wisconsin. Two early 
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emulators of the federal government in 
experimenting with PPB, Hawaii and Penn- 
sylvania, are likewise closely analyzed, and 
Maryland, New York, and Ohio are treated 
for their experiences with “performance 
budgeting.” 

Although forty states reported to the 
Council of State Governments in 1969 that 
integrated PPB systems were launched or in 
prospect in them, the five above-named and 
ten others are all of those with sufficient 
diversity of experience to warrant close 
examination. Indeed, the author states 
that PPB has nowhere been fully imple- 
mented, and, “Most states have gone no 
further than the preliminaries.... Only a 
few have made the critical investment in 
commitment, resources, and boldness to 
give PPB a fair chance against . . . pre- 
vailing budget traditions.” 

Mr. Schick sees a variety of reasons for 
this poor showing: inadequate or only 
nominal] support from governors; legislative 
indifference; the apparently necessary addi- 
tion to budget staffs of “PPB experts,” re- 
sulting in cleavage between old and new 
budgetary personnel; resistance by estab- 
lished budgeters and departmental officials; 
need for excessive time and paper work 
connected with program planning and pro- 
jection; weak training programs; a prag- 
matic recognition that line-item budgeting 
bas considerable merit in satisfying legis- 
lators and government spenders with the 
budgetary information they most demand 
which PPB does not wholly satisfy; and 
the development of “hybridization” in per- 
formance budgeting, among many others. 

The author does not altogether abandon 
his belief in the potentialities of PPB in 
the face of clearly discouraging results and 
diminishing confidence. He emphasizes 
that the need for program evaluation con- 
tinues, and PPB’s basic purposes warrant 
continued exploration. Some yet to be de- 
veloped future round of budgetary reform, 
he believes, will find the contemporary ex- 
periences useful to build upon. 

' Marian E. RIDGEWAY 

Department of Government 

Southern Ilinois University 

Carbondale 

Tlinois 
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WALTER A, WEISSKoPF. Alienatic: and 
Economics. Pp. 202. New York E.P. 
Dutton, 1971. $7.95. 

The problem with this book is thaz of its 
seven chapters, the first four are unneces- 
sarily long and densely written. This is 
doubly unfortunate, since by the tre the 
reader has struggled through them 12 may 
be too numbed to tackle the last two or 
three, which represent the culmination of 
the author’s efforts. If the read» does 
persist, however, he will be rewarded. 
Weisskopf’s treatment of “GNP-fe-tshism” 
and the “multidimensionality of human 
life’—which our singular emphasis 92 “eco- 
nomic growth” overrides—constitifes one 
of the best-reasoned and most profound 
attacks on “high mass consumpticy” as a 
culture that this reviewer has seen. 

Once the industrial capitalist sy.cem de- 
veloped to the point where its pscductive 
powers began to pour enormous cuantities 
of consumable goods into market . Weiss- 
kopf argues, its privileged classes began to 
perceive that these increasing vaumes of 
goods had to be sold at an everquicker 
pace. “Problems of marketing and selling 
became more acute.” Thus, the rrderlying 
economic realities and imperatives of ad- 
vanced capitalism gave rise to a seli-serving 
“growth” ideology designed to break down 
normal behavioral barriers to open-ended, 
free market expansion. Socialize= and ra- 
tionalized human behavior had tc be trans- 
formed—into a “‘value-relativistic ’ person- 
alized philosophy in conflict wich man’s 
innermost needs and drives. Under the 
assault of the burgeoning goods economy, a 


measured, balanced approach tc life—the - 


behavioral equivalent to ecologicel balance 
—degenerated into “uncoordinated im- 
pulse” living dominated by corsumption, 
the one-dimensional outlook recuired for 
capitalism’s ideal “economic mar.” 

In its most highly articulated form, this 
psychological, social, and humemistic ab- 
beration has become “GNP-fetisaism.” It 
is the most comprehensive kinc of aliena- 
tion, the “repression of certain aspects of 
human nature.” In the modera mass-pro- 
duction, mass-consumption economy, man is 
supposed to be, above all, a c=asumer, an 
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accumulator of goods. The direct result is 
an insane imbalance, a single-valued ap- 
proach to existence which represses man’s 
instincts of love, friendship, truth, beauty, 
stability, rest, security. Just as unlimited 
technological and economic growth wreaks 
havoc upon the ecological syszem as a bal- 
anced and interdependent whole, so unre- 
strained consumerism destroys the multi- 
dimensional unity of life. A philosophy 
based on economic scarcity alone is an- 
tagonistic to what Weisskopf calls “existen- 
tial scarcity,” which demands balance 
among all dimensions of the human life 
span. And existential scarcity is the pen- 
ultimate scarcity “of life, time and energy, 
a scarcity created by our finitude and mor- 
tality.” This kind of human balance stands 
little chance against 24-hour-a-day con- 
sumerism. 

In a nation suffering from the effects of 
untrammelled consumeristic self-indulgence 
and mounting ecological distress, in a 
world clamoring for some closing of the 
gap between rich nations and poor and 
running out of resources and time to satisfy 
them all, Weisskopf’3 powerful, moving 
plea for psycho-social sanity comes not an 
instant too soon. It will be instructive to 
observe how much attention it will earn 
from the growth-oriented economics pro- 
fession.. I fear I already know the answer. 

Ricwarp B. Du Borr 

Department of Economics 

Bryn Mawr College 

Pennsylvania 
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